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klin „ % Locir cc ph,Hmris and m the 
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Sor from 2 ſhort time before the middle of the 


URING the reigns of Robert arid of David 

Bruce, as during the ſeaſon of ſubjugatioit 
and anarchy which immediately preceded Robert 
Bruce's aeceſfron to the throne; the accumulations 
of all the treaſures of civility and art in Scotland; 
were continually waſted and deſtroyed; the-rirans 
ners of its inhabitants were'rendered more fieres 
and barbarous; and all ſkill and dexterity: in 
the modes of uſeful induſtry, were, in a great mea- 
fure, loſt, But, in the-courfe- of a great part of 
that period of which the public hiſtory has been 
unfolded in the preceding ſection of this fifth 
bgok, the civilization of the Scots was happily 
renewed, and they attained, in all =, arts and ac- 


Alrrati rn, i6 the end of the etireawit c f¹i7. 
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quiſitions of peace, to a wealth and a ſkilful activity 
which wy had not before known. | 


| SOCAL CIR» | 
Singh I. Taz zxTIzRIOR A3pzcT: of the country con- 


Woods. 


ſome places, while the great trees had been cut 


been neglected, and therefore ſtill remained to de- 


tinued, during this period, to undergo various 


changes. New quantities of vegetable matter, {till 
annually accumulated upon its ſurface, tended to 
mitigate the rigours of the climate, and to prepare 
ſoil for future cultivation. - Continually waſted, 
more and more ; the woods had now diſappeared 
from the greater part of thoſe ſcenes which they 


once copioully overſpread; and the maſſes of wa- 


ters flowing in the channels of the rivers, were, 
in many inſtances, diminiſhed, —and the heat at 
the ſurface was in various caſes increaſed, —in con- 
ſequence of this deſtruction of the woods. In 


down, the natural ſhrubbery and underwood had 


form rather than to ſhelter} or decorate the fields. 
In the diftri& of Merſe, there was fuch a deficien- 
cy of wood, that, in the want of it, the inhabitants 


- were often obliged even to uſe ſtraw for fuel *. 
In the diſtrict of Clydeſdale, there ſtill remained 


many conſiderably extenſive tracts of wood f. The 
mountains occupying the middle, interior territory 
of the fouthern IE of the gon; preſented 


„„ Far 
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nearly the ſame appearances, as in every former S:er. u. 
time. It was towards the eaſtern and the weſtern | 
coaſts, and in thoſe lines of progreſs, by which in- 
vading armies had been wont to direct their march, 
that the principal changes had been effected. In 
the northern diviſion of the kingdom, lakes occu- 
pied ſome of the lower parts; above, were woods; 
ſtill higher, the bare cliffs were perceived to aſ- 
cend. To ſuch a degree had the woods been, in 
general, deſtroyed; that the Parliament, leſt tim- 
ber might, within no long time, be wanting, even 
for purpoſes of the moſt direct and eſſential utility, 
found it neceſſary, in the year one thouſand five 
hundred and thirty-five, to enjoin woods to be 
planted, hedges to be formed, and even the ſeeds 
of broom to be ſown, under the ſanction of weigh- 
ty penalties . The decay of the woods, hindered 
the farther augmentation of the /akes. The bleak 
moors were however continually expanded on all 
ſides, as long as the land was cleared of wood, faſ- 
ter pews it was incloſed 11 unn by agriculture t- 


Or the | petal wild and ferocious animals waa ant. 
which had been anciently wont to prowl through"*"* 
the Scottiſh' foreſts, the moſt fierce and terrible 
were now almoſt entirely exterminated. © Wolves 
had been once numerous and formidable. But, 

WES TY DON the 
Skene's Acts, folio 44. 


+ Major Lib. I. C. 2: Lell. Scotiæ Deſeripto. 
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der. u the means employed for deſtroying them, contigur 


Wolves. 


ally thinned their numbers, till, in the latter part 
of this period, not very many remained. In the 
reign of James the Firſt, it was ordained by the 
Legiſlature z that, in every barony, the wolyes 
ſhould be diligently hunted by all who were able 
to join in the chace ; that, in the ſummer of eyery 
year, this hunting ſhould be frequently renewed 3 
and to preyent the loſs of human lives by the wolf's 
feracity, that no individual ſhould, at any other 
time, go out ſoltarily to ſhaot ſo dangerous a wild 
beaſt. A ſevere fine was impoſed, at the ſame. time, 
on thoſe who ſhould refuſe to go out with their 
neighbours, to chaſe the wolf. A reward of tyg 
ſhillings for eyery wolf {lain, was direQed, by the 
law, to be given to the ſlayer *. The ſame ena 
ment was renewed, in the reign. of James the Ser 
cond, It was added; that the fine for neglecting 
to jain in the chace of the wolf, ſhould, on no acy 
count, fail to be æxaded fram the offender ; that 


every houſeholder in the pariſt within which 3 
wolf might happen to be ſlain, ſhould pay, for the 


_ Tewarg. of the yer 2 penny; and that, whenever 


2 wolf appeared in any particular diſtrict, the 
whole inhabitants of that diſtrict ſhould be in- 
ſtantiy ſummqned to purſue and deſtroy him. 


By ſuch precautions, and ſych general vigilance, 
the wolves were to be n exterminated. 


The 
| - Skene 17. 
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The jil-begr, once common in Scotland, was 


now ſcarcely. to be found, Of this ſpecies, Fibo. 


numbers had been, at an early period, domeſ, 
ticated. The: reſt, being | continually the obs 
jects of the chace, could not but be all, even too, 
quickly cut off. Foxes were ſtill numerous. Leſsß 
ferocious than to attack human life, they were not 
hunted, like the wolf, as animals which, if not 
deſtroyed, would carry death into the hamlet and 
the village. All the better arts and the more ſkil, 
ful cares gf huſbandry, were, as yet, too negligent» 
ly cultivated, to make the inhabitants of Scotland, 
in this age, ſufficiently vigilant to exterminate the 
ſpecjes, of the Fox, on account of its hoſtility to 
their poultty and their flocks. But, thoſe rapay 


cious evild:fazuls, the erne, the kite, the lain, Pre 


and others of a. ſimilar character, were regardec 
as public nuances, on account of their deſtrucy 
tiyeneſs to the gentler birds of game. They were 
numerous; and the Legiſlature, in vain, ſtrove by 
acts enforced under rigorous ſandtiont, to procure 


their extermination? . Hares, fallow-deer, Tab- nean of 
bits, red-deer, roes, Were ſufficiently numerous ;“ 


wandered ap the. mountains z hid themſelves in 
the deeper forelts ; paſtured, at times, upon the 
lawns; burrowed in the ſands on the ſea-ſhare ; 
or broke in, occaſionally, into the cornfjelds and 
e of * which lay contiguous to the 
| dwellings 

v luce, Aan foli 44+ James II. P. XIV. e. ig. 
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Secr. u. dwellings of the peaſantry. They began to be an- 


Wild Cat-as 


Birds of 


xiouſly protected by game-laws from being ſhot at 
with the gun, and from being purſued by ſportſ- 
men into any perſon's lands without his permiſſionꝰ. 
In the Torwood near Stirling, in the foreſt of Cum. 
mernauld, and in that of Kincardine, were, ſo late 
in the reign of Mary, numbers of thoſe milk- 
white cattle with brown ears, and ſomewhat lion- 


| like manes, which had been at firſt, in all proba- 


bility, introduced into Britain, from Italy, by the 
Romans, and had become wild in thoſe ages of 
deſolation and barbariſm which ſucceeded the final 
departure of the Romans from this iſland. They 
were frequently purſued, and their numbers were 
continually thinned: by the huntſmen. In Argyle, 
in Roſs-ſhire, and throughout the greateſt part of 
the Highlagds, the cattle were in general abandon- 


ed to a wildneſs in which they could retain very 


little of the character of domeſtication # The 
black-cock, the wood. cock, and all thoſe famous ſpe- 
cies of gentle wild-fowls, which {till haunt the 


' Scottiſh wilds and moors, were, in the f/teenth and 


tte ſoxteenth century, exceedingly abundant. Par- 


tridges, geeſe, cranes, and herons were equally 
plentiful. The falcon, and the hawk, the aſſiſtance 


of which was, before the uſe of guns, indiſpenſably 


| 85 fowling, abounded in the northern 


provinces 
» ene, James V. P. 4. C. 12. &c. Lefl. P. 24. 
+ Lefl. 18, 19, 24: Leſl. Scotiæ Deſcrip. Skene, &c, 
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provinces eſpecially *. The migratory birds which r. . 
have ever fince continued to viſit Scotland in their 


2 proper ſeaſons, were, in the ſame ſeaſons, common 


in it during the fifteenth and the ſixteenth centu- 
ries. The ſoland. gocſe, even then, frequented the 
rock of the Baſs, and the diſtant cliffs of St Kilda. 
Even in the period to which theſe facts belong, it 
had been diſcovered, in ſome remarkable inſtances; 
that ſome of theſe birds which were wont, for a 
ſeaſon, to diſappear, did not fly away into other 
regions, but betook themſelves to places of retreat 
and long protracted fleep, under water. The race 
of the tame geeſe, which now abounds in Scotland, cette. 
appears to have been, as early as the fifteenth' cen» 
tury, obtained by the cicuration of goſlings abſtract- 
ed from the neſts of thoſe which were wild4.—The 
fiſhes were exceedingly plentiful, and afforded to rites. 
the inhabitants, one of their ſureſt and moſt im- 
portant reſources for food. The collections of the 
laws of this period, exhibit a multitnde of anxious 
enactments in regard to the ſalmon-fiſhing. Her. Herring. 
rings were, at this time, taken in the Scottiſh ſeas, 
and afforded to the Scots, a very plentiful and va- 
luable ſupply of food. It was in the reign of 
Queen Mary, that Lochbroom in Roſs-ſhire, firſt 
began to be frequented, as one of the moſt favour- 
able ſcenes for the herring-fiſhery. Lochfine was 
alſo 
Leſl. Scotiz Deſcriptio : Skene, paſſim ; Boeth. - 
. + Lefl. Deſer. Boeth. 


ster. It. alfo remarkable for he vaſt ſhodls of excellent Ber- 


ters, crabs, lobſters, muſfels, and other ſhell-fiſhes, 
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rings which abounded in it. Later itt the progrets 
of the year, the ſhoils of herrings deſcending froth 
the North, were aſſailed by the fiſhermen in the Frith 
of Clyde; It was iiot till about the end of winter, that 
herrings were taken on the weſtern coaſt of Car. 
rick and Galloway, or oi the eaſtern coaſt 6f Fife, 
Haddows, cod, whitings, and the ſame attazing 
variety ef fea-fiſhes which ftifl abound on the Scot. 
ti coaſts, were likewiſe taken in all the bays; in 
the fifteenth and the fixteenth centuries.” Seani were 
found in the weſtern atid the northern feas.” Oyf. 


were ſufficiedtly plentiful. Trouts in great abu · 
dance, and of various ſorts; were taken in the rivers 
and Lakes. Pikes and perches were alſo numerout 
in moſt paces. At Croſsmichael, at the lower 
Part of che lake of Ken 1 in 1" Gino; vas 4 fcene 


for exportation *. The pier muſſel was not yet 

rare in flie Scottiſh rivers.— Amber was often eaſt 
out in eonfiderable miaffes, on the eaſtern fhores ef 
Scotland f. The pit-coat and the pat earth of 
Scotland, were, at this time, famous throughout 
Europe. Meggetland in Tweeddale was remark- 
able for its gold. mines, and its red-deer. Grains 
6f gold were often gathered ag the ſands of 
the 
r Led. Scotiæ Defcriptis : Statiſt. Account, Vol. 1. 
+ Pavli Jovii Scotiz Deſeriptio, &c. 
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the rivulets in the diſtrict of Crawfurd, nearly atSzcr- U. 
upper extremity of Clydeſdale. Agates, carne- 

lians, and a diverſity of precious ſtones, were, even 

about this time, gathered hete and there among 

the Scottiſh rocks, on the ſea-beach, or among the 

ſands of the rivers “. 


Sve were the things, the moſt remarkable in 
the natural ſtate of Scotland, during that period, of 
which the hiſtory is the ſubject of the preſent book. 
In the progreſs of this period, it 1s not to bePopula- 
doubted, that the population of the kingdom muſt * 
have been conſiderably augmented. From the a+ 
ra of the aeceſſion of James the Firſt to the throne 
of his fathers, a new order of things may ſeem 
to have commenced, which was eminently favour- 
able to the increaſe of population. Law aſſumed 
new vigour. The nation were ſtill mbre and more 
perfectly combined into one ſocial body. The 
domeſtic conteſts, the wars with England, the e- 
migrations to France, and all the evils which a- 
roſe; although if compared with the order and the 
tranquil induſtry of a more civilized age, they can- 
not but appear inconſiſtent with any eminent na- 
tional proſperity ; yet, in comparifon with the mi- 
ſeries which waſted ſocial life in Scotland, during 
the preceding age; muſt be owned to beſpeak rather 
advancing proſperity, than the decline of the num- 

Vox. V. B +1332 bers 


Pauli Jovi Scotiz Deſcriptio :—Leſlzi Scotiz Deſcriptio. 
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sror. H. bers of mankind from the land. During the reign 
WY 


of the Jameſes, the towns became continually more 
populous, new arts were introduced, new ſubdivi- 
fions of ſocial labour took place. All theſe events 
muſt be regarded, as both indicating and in ſome 
ſort neceſſarily occaſioning an increaſe of popula. 
tion. Perhaps we ſhould not greatly err in com- 
puting the whole number of the people to have 
amounted, about the æra of the Reformation of 
Scotland, nearly to a million of ſouls, 


II. Tux Lanouns of theſe people in the pro- 
greſs of this period, came gradually to differ, in 


no ſmall degree, from thoſe of their anceſtors in 


the former periods of the Scottiſh hiſtory. Their 
houſes were ſtill—casTLEs,—convenTs,—ſmall 
buildings in Towns, reſembling the meaneſt of 


thoſe which belonged to the caſtles and convents, 


Houſes, 


and COTTAGES, in many inſtances not at all more 
artificial or commodious, than the Indian wigwam. 
Honeſt John Mair imputes the meanneſs of the 
houſes of the Scottiſh peaſantry, as a matter of 
blame, to the proprietors of the lands, who were 
unwilling to grant their tenants ſuch leaſes as 
could, alone, encourage them to erect for them- 
ſelves, more decent and commodious dwellings. 
In Edinburgh, in the progreſs of this period, there 


appear to have been ſeveral decent and ſtately 


edifices erected, ſome of which ſtill ſtand, and pre- 
ſent 


„„ Is, WR. , os | 
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ſent inſcriptions marking the date of their firſt e- Ster. u. 


rection. In Leith, too, and in others of the towns 
of Scotland, there were many edifices built in the 
latter part of the ſixteenth century, of which the 
walls have not yet been dilapidated. In the High- 
lands of Scotland, which poſſeſſed only here and 
there, a few caſtles and monaſteries, it was cuſto- 
mary for the chieftains, in their progreſſes through 
their domains, to rear for their accommodation, 


ſpacious booths or tents of the green branches of Boothe of 
trees, and of heath, which were ſet on fire and en- boughs. 


tirely conſumed, ſtill when the chieftain and his 
train left one ſpot of temporary reſidence, and re- 
moved to fix for a while, on ſome other ſcene. Of 
this practice, a remarkable inſfance has been re- 
corded by Lindſay of Pitſcottie, and the other con- 
temporary hiſtorians, in their accounts of the fa- 
mous entertaiment which was prepared for James 
the Fifth and the Papal Nuncio, at Blair in the 
foreſts of Athole. The Italians were aſtoniſhed to 
perceive the ſuperb, tapeſtried edifice in which they 
had been with incredible magnificence entertained, 
ſet on fire aſſoon as they left it, and almoſt in aſhes, 
ere its ſite had ceaſed to be within their view. The 
ſuperior difficulty of works of truly ſolid and elegant 
maſonry,—with the durability of the timber of the 
oak, which was the moſt commonly uſed for all 
conſiderable works of wood,—naturally ſuggeſted 
to the Inhabitants of the towns of Scotland, the 


idea 


— — — — 
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Szcr. II. idea of framing, in their houſes, hanging galleries 


Reds of 
heath. 


of wood, nay even whole ſtages or feries of the 
ſame material, Theſe hanging galleries, being 
continued from houſe to houſe, along the whole 
ſide of a ſtreet, formed a ſort of covered way be- 
neath them. The cottages rarely contained more 
than a ſingle apartment, in which the peaſantry 
with the more tame of their domeſtic animals 
fought ſhelter together. Their furniture was ſim- 
ple. Heath, ſtill freſh and fragrant from the fields, 
was ſtrewed for their beds. There was not always 
a hole in the roof of the cottage by which the 
ſmoke might paſs out. The windows were but 


holes, ſometimes. covered with boards moving on 


ſome ſort of rude Hnge, ſometimes ſtuffed only with 
ſtraw, or covered with a turf. Of the caſtles, that 
of Borthwick in Mid Lothian, built about the mid- 
dle of the fiiteenth century, is one of the moſt 
perfect remains. They were ſtrong and ſtately. 
They were varied in their conſtruction from the 
keep and basse-cour of the more ancient caſtles, 


They were formed, rather to be ſecure againſt the 


cloſe approach of a beſieging enemy, and to baffle 


all attempts to batter with the ancient engines for 


ſieges,—than to afford certain protection againſt 
an enemy aſſailing with cannons and the other ar- 


tillery of modern times, which had then, but re- 


cently begun to be introduced into the art of war. 


Comfortable accommodation for their inhabitants 


had 


e 
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than in former times. They contained commonly 
two or three large apartments with a number of 
others which were very dark and ſmall. The con- 
ventual buildings were ſtill in their general plan, 
nearly ſuch as they had been in former times. A 
few large apartments, many ſmall ones, much naſ- 
tineſs, a great abundance of proviſions, were till 
what was the moſt remarkable about them, The 


duced them into a ſtate from which they were 
gradually to crumble-into ruins. But, it is from 
the ſame great æra, that the towns are to date the 
origin of almoſt every architectural monument, 

that can ſeem to convey any idea of their having 
been anciently ſplendid. The ſpoliation and deſ- 
truction of the religious buildings, appear to have 
alſo contributed to improve the houſes of the petty 
landholders in rural diſtricts. Furniture, materials 
3 for building, and new notions of domeſtic accom- 
Wmodation, were derived oyer the land, with the 


attered treaſures of the religious houſes *, 
8 


Tre huſbandry of the Scots was ſtill chiefly paſ- 
oral. . Hunting was now gradually becoming ra- 
ther a mode of amuſement merely, than a grand 
branch 


fans Deſerip. et Hiſt. paſſim: — Knox paſſim: — Buchanan: 
—Birrel's Diary, &c. 


had begun to be much more carefully ſtudied, 5er. u. 


Reformation of religion dilapidated the monaſte-luſlucnse 


of the Ree 
ries, ſpoiled the chapels, and either razed to — 


ground the principal ſacred edifices, or at leaſt re- chieddure. 


: 
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Secr. U. branch of induſtry. In the more northern parts 
Manage- Of the kingdom, the cattle received very little 
, ment of of the paſtoral care of their owners; but were 
4 . fuffered to roam, at large, in a ſtate not very 
. | diſſimilar to that of thoſe *cattle which have be- 
come wild in the foreſts of Spaniſh America, 
5 The directly northern counties of Roſs and Suther- 
N land, abounded in numerous herds of theſe cows 
3 Goats. and oxen. Goats compoſed the flocks of the inha- 
| 8 bitants of the Hebudian iſles. The iſles of Ork. 
| ney and Zetland were, even now, famous for their 
[- Peep. All the diſtriets of the ſhire of Aberdeen, 
were diſtinguiſhed for numerous flocks of ſheep 
| Sheep. Which yielded fleeces of the fineſt wool. The ſheep 
which fed on the hill of Dundore in Garioch were re- 
markable for contracting a yellowneſs of their teeth, 
| which was ſuppoſed to denote the mountain to be 
| rich in golden ores. In Tweeddale, were fed the 
| largeſt flocks of ſheep 3 which afforded fleeces of un- 
common finencſs ; were ſmall and uſually horned ; 
were ſometimes remarkable for exhibiting, on one 
head, two, or perhaps three pairs of horns ; had 
very ſhort tails; afforded mutton of unequalled 
_ delicacy and flavour; were poſſeſſed in flocks of 
four, five, or perhaps eight, or even ten—thou- 
ſand ſheep for each proprietor. The diſtri& -of 
Carrick, and the other diviſions of Ayrſhire, were | 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by poſſeſſing cattle which 
_ afforded 
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which large quantities of butter and cheeſe were 
made for exportation. They were eminent, too, 
-and eſpecially Carrick,-for their ſheep and wool. 
Galloway, with moſt of the northern provinces, 


Zetland, poſſeſſed a more diminutive race. Ayr- 


continually more and more to the management of 


| | ſheep and oxen, they had ſuffered the numbers of 


their ſwine to diminiſh, and had begun to treat 
this animal, as being, in compariſon} with the o- 
thers, little worthy of their peculiar care *, 


tities were annually produced in Ayrſhire, in Fife, 
in Perthſhire, in Moray, in Aberdeenſhire, and eſ- 
pecially in Angus. But, the crops of wheat were 
rarely ſo rich as duely to reward the toil of the huſ- 
bandman. In every part of Scotland, wheat ſown 
on the ground, was wont quickly to degenerate 
into mere ſtraw and empty chaff. Laws enjoining 
the ſowing of wheat, were, with little efficacy, en- 
acted, and from time to time, revived, The Cler- 


Leſlæi Scotiz Deſcriptio : Buchanan: Skene paſlim, 


were famous for their ſmall, but fleet, and handſome 
breed of horſes. Only the iſles of Orkney and Horſes. ' 


ſhire was remarkable for its bee. hives, It ſeems that, 


& while, in the courſe of the fifteenth and the ſixteenth | 
W centuries, the attention of the farmers was turned 


SY 


Is 
2% afforded an extraordinary abundance of milk, from Seer. u. 


The agriculture of Scotland was {till remarkably Wheat, 
indolent and unſkilful. Of wheat ſome ſmall quan- 


- 
- 
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ster. H. oy, ſecular and regular, in many places ſtipulated 


Peaſe. 


for the payment of certain proportions of their rents 
from their tenants, in wheat. But, it ſhould ſeem, 
that they were, in molt inſtances, obliged to accept 
an equivalent, inſtead of that wheat of which the ac- 


tual payment had been ſtipulated. Barley was much 


more plentiful than wheat. In the Orkneys, and 
in the more fertile of the Hebude, it was produ- 
ced in large quantities. It was repeatedly enjoin- 
ed,—in the reign of James the Firſt, and again, in 
the reign of his ſon James the Second that every 
huſbandman, who employed the yearly tillage of 
one plough, thould be obliged, under conſiderable 
penalties, to fow, annually, one firlot of wheat. 
Yet, this enactment ſeems to have had but little 
efficacy : For, from ſeveral Acts of Parliament in 
the reigns of James the Third and James the Fourth, 
— tt again appears; that there was often an alarm- 
ing ſcarcity of all forts of grain; and that moſt of 
the wheat and 'flour then conſumed in Scotland, 
was imported from foreign parts. Peaſe was pro- 


_ duced in conſiderable quantities in the plain or 


_ carſe of Stirling, in Strathern, on the plain or 


carſe of Gowry in Angus, and probably in various 


other parts of the kingdom. Yet, it ſhould ſeem, | 
that this article of crop, was leſs a favourite with 


the huſbandmen in general, than was earneſtly de- 
fired by thoſe who were anxious to promote the 
agricultural improvement of their country. In the 

ſame 


— KS "ey! SO at bs 
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ſame acts in which was enjoined the annual ſow. Szer- 11. 
ig of a firlot of wheat by every farmer who poſ- 
{-if-d one plough,—it was alſo recommended to 
ſ-w, for every fuch firlot of wheat, half a firlot of 
peuſe: And yet, peale do not appear to have be- 
come a general and eſteemed. article of- erop 
throughout the kingdom. Beans, too, but in a Beans. 
much ſmaller proportion, were an article which 
the improvers in agriculture, in the end of the fif. 
teenth century, were defirous to bring into gene- 
ral uſe throughout the land. Forty beans were the 
proportion of this ſeguminous vegetable, recom 
mended to be planted for every firlot of wheat, 
and every half firlot of peaſe that were fown, Bear 
ot barley, being found to accord better with the 
$ ſoil and climate of Scotland, than wheat, ſoon be- 
came a very general object of the cares of the 
huſbandmen. It appears to have been fown, in 
this period, throughout all Scotland ;—only in 
larger or ſmaller quantities, in this or that parti- 
= cular place, —juit as this or that place was more 
or leſs diſtinguiſhed for its agriculture, Oats oats, 
Wo were the principal article of crop in all the 
W ſouthern, northern, and midland parts of Scot- 
land. The iſles of Orkney, the maritime parts of 
the county of Moray, the lower parts of Aber- 
deenſtire, the county of Angus, lower Strathern, 
the carſe of Stirling, and many parts in Fife, 
were hea for the large quantities of oats 
Vol.. V on which 
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Ser. H. which they annually produced. The potatoc ; al- 
0 ? , 
Potatoes, though early in the fifteenth century, it was 


known in Spain; although introduced into Britain, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, about the beginning of the 
ſeventeenth century; had not yet begun to diffuſe 


inexhauſtible plenty among the Scottiſh cottagers. 


The ploughs were more commonly drawn by oxen 
than by horſes. It ſhould ſeem ; that, in the reign 
of James the Firſt, eight oxen were uſually yoked 
in each plough ; but, that, in the reign of James 
the Second, the number had been diminiſhed to 
ſeven. It ſeems probable ; that the two ſpades, 
named the caſchrom and the caſdircach, and which Wi 
are ſtill uſed both in the Hebudian iſles, and in thoſe 
of Orkney and Zetland; were, in the fifteenth |} : 
and fixteenth centuries, more generally employed 
throughout Scotland, than, now, in the end of the 
eighteenth, when the uſe of the plough is ſo much 
more common than it then was. The plough was 
the Old Roman plough, the ſame which is ſtill uſed 
in the Orkney iſles. There was at the ſame time 
employed, that other Saxon model of. a. plough 
which is in general uſe in Scotland, and bears the 
name of the common old Scottiſh plough. Grafs- 
ſeeds do not appear to have been ſown : But, hay 
was cut, dried, and put up in the barns, or in ſtacks 


orchards, in the open air, for winter-forage. Orchards, con- 


taining apple-trees, pear-trees, plum-trees, cherry- 


trees ; and gardens of pot-herbs, had been formed 
. 5 : NP ts . beſide 
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beſide all the monaſteries and religious houſes, Ster. II. 
By the Parliaments of James the Fourth and James 

the Sixth, laws were enacted, enjoining the lay- 
barons likewiſe to plant orchards, and prohibiting, 

under ſevere penalties, the robbery of orchards, 
which, in the ſtate of manners which then prevail- 

ed in Scotland, could not but be too common“. 


Tux ſame ſimple Eiln which is ſtill common in 
Scotland, was uſed as now, in the fifteenth and 
ſixteenth centuries, in parching or drying the corn, 
before it was carried to the miln. Fohn Mair's 
deſcription of the Scottiſh Ain is ſimple, clear, and Kin-. 
accurate. They prepare,“ ſays he, a houſe; 

c round at the one end; having a fire-place open- 
= © ing in the form of a font: into a deep cavity 
which occupies the greater part of the interior 
« area of the houſe; covered on the ſurface of 
« this cavity, with tranſverſe bars of wood; hav- 
« ing theſe again covered with layers of ſtraw ; 
% and on this, receiving the corn which is to be 
“ parched by fire applied at the mouth of the fire- 
“place without, and tranſmitting its heat up the 
« funnel.” This #i/n, unaltered in form and con- 
ſtruction, is ſtill common throughout Scotland. 

*® Leſlzi Deſcriptio Scotiz :—-Major, Lib. I. Cap. 6. :— 
Buchan. Lib. 1. :—Skene's Acts paſſim:— Pauli Jovii Bri- 
tanniz Deſcriptio :—Holdiſworth's notes on Virgil, com- 


pared with account of Unſt in Stat. Acc. Viaggio i in Il. 
pagna di Meſſer Andrea Naugerio. 


29. 
SECT. II. 


Milns. 


Porridge. 
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The mille were {imple in their ſtructure ; ſome- 
times, as it ſhould ſeem, having the axle-tree, as is 
now the ordinary conſtruction, placed horizontal- 
ly, and the wheel in a vertical poſition ; ſome- 
times, as is {till the practice in the iſles of Orkney 
and Zetland, having the axle-tree in a vertical, 
the wheel in a horizontal poſition, and the moving 
force brought to act on the mill-ſtones by a very 
ſimple means of intermediate communication, In 
many inſtances, it was. {till the ſimple guern,—two 
rude ſtones, one pierced thraugh, the other but 
partially, with a handle paſſing through the upper 
ſtane, but fixed and ſupported in that which was 
beneath, —with which the rude Highland Scots 
prepared their grain for uſe in meal. Peaſe and 
barley were, as well as oats, thus ground into 
meal. The oats was eſteemed. excellent, when the 
meaſure of the meal equalled that of the oats from 
which it was prepared *. 


at ux . or porridge of 


this meal mingled with boiled water, was one 


principal diſh which the Scots prepared from their 
oatmeal. The other was their oaten cakes. Even 


in the beginning of the ſixteenth: century, the 


Scots were {corned throughout the more opulent 
and civilized countries of Europe, as having no 
better bread than theſe unpleaſant and little nutri- 
Joannis Majoris Hiſtoriz, Lib. folio 3. :—Stat. Acc. 
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tive oaten cakes. Some of them, when this charge er. Il. 
was contumeliouſly objected to them in foreigng.,. by 
countries, would, with a-ſhamefaced weaknels, at pos 
tempt to deny it. Not ſo John Mair. He inge- 
nuouſly acknowledges the charge to be juſt; aſ- 
ſures thoſe who deſpiſe oaten cakes, that, eating 
of them, they would not fail to find them good; 
ſpeaks of the baking of cakes and bannocks with as 
much ſkill, as if he had been often accuſtomed to 
1 bake them; relates, that the oaten bread of the 
"i Scots was wont to be baked—ſometimes with leaven, 
| ſometimes without it; affirms, that thoſe who liv- 
ed on oaten cakes, made good ſoldiers; and inſiſts, 
that the Scots were not ſingular in the uſe of this 
fare, —ſince at Argentoul in Normandy, and by 
WT the North Welch in Britain, the ſame ſort of 
WT bread was likewiſe eaten . Bread was made, 
| too, from the meal of barley : But, of this laſt grain, 
there was much more made into malt for the pur- 
poſe of affording ale. Throughout almoſt alt Scot- atc. 
land, this 4% was eagerly brewed and drunk. The 
FJ village of Covan was famous over the whole king: 
om, for its ale f. Glaſgow was likewiſe, diſtin. 
WT guilhed for the excellence of the ale brewed in it 
for exportation. The inhabitants of the northern | 
and weſtern parts of the country, had already begun 
to prepare, from the rude diſtillation of their oats Whiſkey. 
and bar/ey, that TR liquor u/quebaugh or 


| whiſtey. 
* Major, Lib. I, c. i | + Leſl. P. 10, 1. 
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(Secr; II. hifi: The Highlanders, too, prepared from 
Spirit of four milk, a ſpiritous liquor not unlike to the Kou- 
—_ miſs of the Tartars ;—differing, indeed, merely in 
this, that the Scottiſh /pirit of milk was prepared 

from cow's milk alone, or at leaſt with no other 
additions of milk, than the milk of the ſheep and 

the goat ; while it is mare's milk from which the 
Tartarian Koumiſs is made. It is always exceed- 

ingly natural for barbarous nations in ſimilar cir- 
eumſtances, to have recourſe to ſimilar expedients 

for their accommodation . John Mair deſcrib- 

ing the proceſs of brewing which was, in his time, 
common in Scotland, relates, that he found that 

ale to be the beſt, of which the wort had been 

twice not ſimply once — boiled, before it was ſet 

aſide to ferment. Glaſgow was famous for a ſort 

Brogat. of drink, named Brogat—or perhaps Broghan— ll 
made of ale, honey, and ſpices mingled together. 

This drink was exported by the merchants of Glaſ- iſ 

gow, in large quantities to Ireland and the Weſtern il 
Highlands of Scotland, and was in high reputation 

in all theſe parts. Whiftey, too, was a notable ma- 
nufacture of the people of Glaſgow, Dunbarton, 

Ayr, and Irvine; and was largely exported by 

them, to the Weſtern Highlands g. n 

Pet HE 


* Serum leis,” ſays Buchanan, “aliquot annos ſerva- 
« tum, in conviviis etiam avide bibunt. Id potionis genus, 
„ Blandium appellant.” | 

+ Buchanan, Lib. I. :—Lefl. Scotiæ Deſeriptio: :—Skene's 
Acts paſim:— J. Majoris, Lib. I. folio 4. Leſl. 
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Taz animals ſlain for food, were either to be Szer-IL 
ſent into the kitchen, and immediately dreſſed for 
the table, at the time of their ſlaughter ;* or elſe 
their carcaſes were to be preſerved for future uſe. 
For the preſervation of their animal-tood, the Scots 
had, at this time, abundance of falt, of their ownsalt. 
manufacture. On the ſhores of Fife and Eaſt Lo- 
thian, there were ſalt-works, in which pit-coa/, from 
the coalleries of Fife, was uſed in evaporating ſea- 

Ws water, till it afforded the marine ſalt dry. It ſhould 
even ſeem, that the Scottiſh ſalt- works were at this 
time in conſiderable repute: For when, in the reign 
of James the Fourth, war broke out with the Eng- 
lim, an Act of Parliament was paſſed to prohibit 
me Scots from ſupplying their Engliſh neighbours 
| J with ſalt: And in the reign of James the Sixth, it 
WT was ſtrictly prohibited to ſell /nall or purified ſalt 
to any but the merchants from Norway and the 
Eaſtern Seas, who brought in wood—an article 
which it had, even then, become neceſſary to pro- 
cure by importation from the Continent. Some- 
mes, there was a temporary ſcarcity of ſalt; and 
che demands —eſpecially of the fiſheries, made it 
a matter of great and general public concern to 
procure the requiſite ſupplies. In the year one 
thouſand five hundred and thirty five, the Scottiſh 
ports were, by an Act of the fourth Parliament of 
| the reign of James the Fourth, ſhut againſt all fo- 
| reign. veſſels, except thoſe which ſhould be laden 
with 
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ster. H. with cargoes of ſalt and wine . With this pteci. i 
ous article were preſerved beef, mutton, ſalmons, 
herrings, and every other article of animal-food 
that was not conſumed ſoon after the laughter of 

the animal. It was equally uſed for preferving 
butter and cheeſe, as for ſeaſoning the fleſh of ani. 
mals. Not but that the carcaſes of animals, or at 4 | 
leaſt the principal parts of them. were often preſerved 
alſo by drying them in the ſmoke of wood or turfs. MW 
The inhabitants of Orkney and Zetland, were wont 
to preſerve their fiſhes, — ſimply by drying them in 
the ſun f. Fleſh boiled or roaſted, minched meat, 
broth f or ſoup were the diſhes of animal food, moſt | 
uſually preſented at the table. The Haggice, con- 
fiſting of the ſtomach of a ſheep ſtuffed with meal, 
ſuet, minched meat, and ſavoury herbs, and thus 
boiled, was, in this age, one of the favourite diſh- 
es of the Scots. The winter-ſtore of falted animal 
food, was often depoſited in very capacious tubs. 
A barrel of meal and another of beef might be the 

| ordinary ſtore of a poor family for their winter's 

A poor ſuſtenance. Knox, with great exultation, relates, 

{mothers à that a French officer; who, in the wars between 

n. „ of Mary of Lorraine and the Reformers, broke into 

flech-tub. the houſe of a poor widow in Fife, demanding 

| provifiotts 


* Lefl. 22, 23. :=Skene, J. V. Par. 4. C. 19, 24. J. VI. 


Par. 4. C. 56. 
b + Lefl. P. 39. 


Pro potu eſt jus carnium elixarum.— Buchanan. 
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proviſions; when he would not be ſatisfied with- Ster. ll. 
out looking into the barrels of beef and meal, 

X which contained all ſhe had for food to her chil- 

= dren; was, in his ſearch, puſhed, by the poor 

WT woman, with his head downward into the barrel of 

I beef, and there eaſily deſtroyed “. 


Tas fuel in common uſe during this period, rucl. 

8 conſiſted of wood, turfs or feats, pit- coal, —and in 
the Merſe, as has been already noticed, ſometimes 

even of raw and ſtubble. The tod uſed for this strav. 
W purpoſe, was chiefly heath, broom, brambles, under- 
wood, and the branches lopped oft from the greater 
trees. The common and poor people were ſuffi- 
ciently apt to break into the King's foreſts, and to 
cut down and carry away the wood for fuel and 
for other uſes. It ſeems to have been, only in the 
courſe of the fifteenth century, that ſuch a ſcarcity 
of wood was produced over the land, as to oblige 
the people, in general, to provide themſelves with 
s fuel, by cutting turfs from their moraſſes, and by 
=D digging into the bowels of the earth in ſearch of 
= pit-coal, In the reign of James the Firſt, coals 
We were already in uſe for fuel; and it was ordained, 
in the third Parliament of this reign, that they 
ſhould be meaſured out in ſale by the ordinary mea- 
ſures for liquids. In the reign of Mary, coals had 
been found in the county of Sutherland, but in no 
Vol.. V. D 5 other 

* Knox, Book III. + Skene, P. 9. 
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_ n. other place that was ſituate northward from the 


Tay. Great coal-works were carried on in Fife, 


at Linlithgow, and in the vicinity of Edinburgh, 
during the fifteenth and the ſixteenth century, 


The coals which they afforded, were advanta- 
geouſly uſed in the manufacture of ſalt, and were 


exported for the uſe of the diſtricts beyond the 
Tay. In the reign of Queen Mary, coals had been 
dug in ſuch abundance, that they were exported to 
Flanders and England, as the common ballaſt for 
ſhips. During the reign of James the Sixth, this 
exportation of coals ſtil continued, though laws 


were, from time to time, made and revived, to | 
Pit-coal. prevent it. Of luch importance were coal. pits de- | 
fſervedly accounted ; that, upon occaſion of ſome | 


particular malicious acts of this ſort, a law was 
| paſſed in the year I 592, declaring it treaſen to ſet 
coal-pirts on fire. Grates or chimnies were even 
now uſed to contain the fires made of pit-coal *, 
Yet, in Edinburgh at leaſt, pit-coal had not, even 


ſo late as after the acceſſion of James the Sixth to 


the Engliſh throne, become the common fuel. 80 


late as in the year one thouſand fix hundred and 


twenty-one, an act was paſſed in the Scottiſh Par- 


liament,—prohibiting | broom, heath, furze, and y ; 
other ſimilar fuel, from being built commonly in 


ſtacks in open ſituations within the town ; an act 
which' could hardly have been neceſſary, it pit-coal 


Major, Lib. I. C VI. Scotos nigris lapidibus pro ige, | 


Eneas Sylvius dicit in cuna ferrea uti, 


os ; * 2 
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had been at that time univerſally and alinoſt ex- Ser. Il. 
clufively in uſe. Heath, to old John Mair, who ed. 
had, warm in his heart, all the predilections of a 

true Scotſman, appeared preferable to almoſt all 
other ſorts of fuel. Peats were in general uſe inp... 
the inland and northern parts; and among the 
poorer and meaner of the people. In eutting 

peats in the moraſſes, it was common to diſcover 

BE waſte trunks of trees, ſimilar to thoſe which-we 

| 2 now very frequently find buried in them “. 


Tre manufafures of the articles of clothing wooltes 
were not, as yet, either numerous or refined I 
Scotland. The burgh of Dumfries was famous for 
its manufacture of broad- cloth. Its vicinity to 
Galloway, one of the principal wool. diſtricts in 
Scotland, no doubt contributed greatly to the ex- 

W cellence of the cloth which its inhabitants manu- 
factured. Its contiguity to the Engliſh border 
might probably have given occaſion to the firſt ef. 
XS :abliſhment of ſuch a manufacture in this weſtern 
I burgh. The Highland Scots wore a yellow doub- 
let, a tartan trews or filibeg, with a tartan plaid or 
looſe upper garment. Their-feet were uſualiy bare. 
The Lowland Scots wore breeches, a doublet with 

fleeves, and a cloak or coat. The women wore. 
gowns, hoods, and ſometimes weiis. Both men and 
| VI - women, 

* Maj. Lib. I. folio 12. —Leſlæi Scotia Deſcriptio, ce. 
Stene paſſim :—Buchanan, Lib. I. &c, 
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women, in the progreſs of this period, ſhewed a 
diſpoſition to adopt foreign faſhions, and to wear 


coſtly dreſſes, which called forth frequent but pro- 4 


bably ineffectual ſumptuary laws. The inclination 


of the women to wear lawns, cambricks, ſilks, vel- 


Woollen 
manufac- 
tures at 

Dundee; 


Of Zet- 
land. 


the Hebudian iſles, were, even at this time, not un- 


vets, furrings, veils, was often ſeverely checked, 
but could not be repreſſed. The men, too, as well 


as the women, were inclined to dreſs themſelves 


out gaily in cloths of filver and gold, and in fine 
woollen cloths of foreign manufacture. Dundee 
was, in a particular manner, diſtinguiſhed for its 
woollen manufacture. The inhabitants of the Zei. 
land iſles, were, even at this time, famed for the 
manufacture of a coarſe woollen cloth, which they 
even exported to Norway. The burgh of Lanark 
was, at this time, famous for the wool ſold at its 
markets, and perhaps alſo for its woollen manu- 
factures. The inhabitants of Argyleſbire and of 


Killed to manufacture for their own uſe, thoſe 


coarſe tartans of which their common clothing 
was made. A green and a dirty red were their 


favourite colours, Perſons of the meaneſt rank 


= 


wore garments of but one or two colours. The 


numbers of the colours, and the form and diſpoſi- 
tion of the bars, in the tartan robe, were augment- 
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ed and varied for perſons whoſe rank was more 


elevated. Carrick and the interior parts of Gal- | 


loway, had alſo begun, even in this age, to poflels 


® 
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bome valuable, although ſmall, manufactures of ser. . 
woollen ſtuffs. Over all the country in general, ä 
the women were wont to prepare various coarſe 
articles of clothing for the uſe of their families. 
Dyers, or litfters as they are called, are numbered 

among the craftſinen or artiſans of this period. 
re exportation of wool was, in the reign of James 
me Sixth, rigorouſly prohibited, in the ſame Act of 
parliament which impoſed various ſumptuary laws 
ö 3 and penalties : and this prohibition was expreſsly 
; WE ſtated, in that act, to be intended for the encou- 
WT ragement of the woollen manufaQures. It ap. Linen. 
; WY pears, that nen- cloth had begun to be even ex- 
ported out of the kingdom, as early as the year 
| 4 one thouſand ſive hundred and ſeventy three: For, 
in an AQt of the Parliament of chat year, the ex- 
f 4 portation of linens, flax-feed, leather, tallow, can- 
Fa, or hoes, is ſtrictly forbidden. The manyfac-sitts. 
ure of ſilts appears to have been attempted in 
Scotland, in the end of the ſixteenth century; and 
de ſole privilege of this manufacture was, in the 
+ year one thouſand five hundred and eighty one, 
; granted to a perſon of the name of Robert Dick- 
I Y on. The very importation of any Engliſh manu- 
. XxX facture of wool, was, about the end of the fix- 


a teenth century, and for the ſake of encouraging 
> the Scottiſh: manufactures, forbidden. It. ſhould 
A ſeem that the bonnet was the common covering 
for the head. Taylors were among the common 
e 3 | artiſans, 
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srar. . artiſans . It is certain, that ſhirts were, in this 


Shirts. 


period, worn by perſons of rank ; for mention is 


made of this article of clothing in ſome. of the 


ſumptuary laws which were now enacted. Vel. 
det was the favourite cloth for the moſt magnift- 
cent ſtate-robes of the greateſt lords and ladies; 
princes and princefies. Embroidery was likewiſe 
much uſed ; and pearls and jewels were allo worn; 
The uſage of putting on black robes, as the ſym- 


bols of mourning for deceaſed relations and friends, 


had been introduced in the preceding age, and 


continued, in this mo to become Cy 


more egg 1. 1 


Artifans. . - Arne of re eien pur. 


ſued, at this time, their crafts in the different 


towns of Scotland. Hammermen, barbers, ſkin- 
ners, bonnet- makers, goldſmiths, and the workers 
of ſeveral other crafts, were already formed into ſo 
many different incorporations in Edinburgh. In 
Perth, likewiſe, were incorporations of the work. 
ers in various arts. The ſame thing took place 


in other towns of Scotland. In every barbarout 
country, endeavours are generally uſed to natura- 


M.ajoris, Lib. I.:— Buchanan, Lib. I. :— Leſl. Scotie 
Deſcriptio :—Birrel's Diary, P. 19. :—Pinkerton's poems, 
from the. Maitlagd collection, Vol. II. P. 181—187. 
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lize the arts which comtribuns! to gorgeous ſplen- Ser. n. 
dour, ſooner than to refine from rudeneſs, thoſe 
which ſerve for modeſt accommodation. The art 

of the Goldſmith, accordingly, appears to have been 

one of thoſe which were the earlieſt and the. moſt 
earneſtly invited into Scotland from foreign parts. 
The incorporation of Go 'dſmiths, is one of the Gold- 
moſt ancient in the town of Edinburgh. Before 

the arts have been improved to remarkable refine- 
ment, taſte, and ingenuity in their modes of ope- 
ration; pride and vanity are compelled to ſeek - 
their reſources in co/tlineſi, for want of the inceſ- 
fant caprices and variations of faſhion. The Ham- $mitts, 
mermen or ſmiths held a very important rank a> 
mong the artiſans of this age. They made ar- 
mour and weapons of different ſorts. They fur- 
niſhed ſhoes and harneſſing for war-horſes. From 
them, were to be procured—all the iron-work 
which was neceſſary about houſes, with the knives, 
gridirons, pots, and other ſimilar inſtruments and 
utenſils requiſite for domeſtic accommodation. 
The iron-work of ploughs and other inſtruments 

of agriculture, were alſo to be forged by them. In 

all parts of the kingdom, and eſpecially in thoſe 
which were the moſt remote from towns and man» 
kets, the ſmith was always a perſon of great conſi- 


vv” - * \ bo AM LI 


deration. Wrights or joiners were, even at this 
» WH time, too, perſons of conſequence, by means of 
their art: for, the wooden galleries of houſes, doors, 
chairs, 
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Szcr. H. chairs, and a great diverſiry of other works of 
wood, of the moſt common and general utility, 

were to be furniſhed by them. The tinners bought 

the ſkins of all flain animals from the butchers, and 

indeed from the people of every family in which 

wild or tame animals were ſlaughtered ; dreſſed the 

| Hides for ſhoes, gloves, or coats of mail; preſerved 

the wool of the ſheep-ſkins for its proper uſes; and 
prepared for uſe in dreſs, the furs of thoſe animals 

whoſe ſkins were valuable, chiefly for their furs, 

Barbers. .'The barbers were, at this time, rather ſurgeons 
who performed operations, and even adminiſtered 
medicines for the cure of diſeaſes, than mere aſſiſ- 

| Weavers, tants in trimming and drefling. The bonnet-makers 
flouriſhed—particularly in Edinburgh, in this peri- 

od. A covering for the head, was now almoſt uni- 
verſally worn; and hats were not yet in common 

uſe. The weavers and dyers were alſo artiſans con- 
fiderably numerous, and of no ſmall conſequence in 

the towns in which the manufaQure of cloth had 
Malt-men. heen eſtabliſhed. Malt-men, although not conſtitut- 
ing a peculiar incorporation in any of the Scottiſh 
burghs, were, however, numerous, and, in many 
inſtances, very opulent. It was their peculiar buſi- 

neſs to prepare grain for the brewer. Bakers were 

Not yet very numerous. But, the employment gra- 

dually aroſe, during this period, in the principal 
towns; and it ſpeedily attained to a conſiderably flou- 

tiſhing ſtate. In the city of Glaſgow, and likewiſe, 


ay 
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Is it ſhould ſeem, in the towns of Ayr, Irvine, and Sar. H. 

Dunbarton, there were moſt probably bakers ſet- 

tled, as early as in the reign of Queen Mary; for 

Wan Acc of the ſixth Parliament of this reign, while 

it prohibits the exportation of various articles 

which are ſpecified in it,—contains a clauſe of 

exception, by which the inhabitants of theſe four 

burghs, are allowed ſtill to export baken bread, 

ale, and whifhey. to the Hebudian iſles. The trade 

af butchers, or fleſbers as they were called, — had al- 

ready an exiſtence in the principal towns. Millers, Millers 

as workmen attached excluſively to their own em- 

ployment, lived diſperſed at their reſpective milns _ 

throughout the country. Shoemakers, commonly shoe- 

named rather cordwainers, were among the claſſe >. 

Jof artiſans ſettled in the principal towns. Vet, it 

fhould ſeem, that, in the more remote parts of the 

kingdom, and eſpecially in the weſtern and north- 

ern iſles, the meaner people frequently wore on 

their feet, nothing better than brogues made of 

raw, undreſſed hides.— Maſons were alſo among mon. 

the claſſes of aſſociated artiſans, eſtabliſhed in Scor- 

land, in this period. It ſhould ſeem, too, that they 

had already combined into companies, united in 

fellowſhip by the common poſſeſſion of certain 

myſterious ſecrets, and by vows of fidelity and 

brotherly love. The trade of the /miths was al- 

ready ſubdivided into different branches, beſide 

that of gold/miths. There were in Edinburgh, at 
Vor. V. E this 
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| B8ecr- IT. this time, both cutlers and dagger-makers,—the ar- 
Cutlers. tiſans—each of what was accounted a peculiar 


Coliage of THE COINAGE of the money requiſite to aid the 
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art“. Of all theſe arts, however, and of thoſe 
who practiſed them, it is to be obſerved ; that the 
artiſans were not, as in later times, mere mechanics, 
and nothing more : Neither did they apply, with 
the diligence of modern artiſans, to the buſineſs, 
of their reſpective employments. They were ſol. 
diers as well as mechanics. Some of them, to the 
character of artiſans, added that alſo of traders, 
They were almoſt all wont, at times, to forego the 
exerciſe of their reſpective arts, and to take a ſhare 
in the ruſtic toils of the peaſantry. 


intercourſe of traffic, was one of the moſt impor. 
tant of all the arts exerciſed in this period. In the 
reign of James the Firſt, the mint was not ſtation- 
ary ; but its officers, with their inſtruments for 
coinage, travelled about, as the occaſions of the 
Court demanded. Stirling, Aberdeen, Perth, E- 
dinburgh, Linlithgow, were the towns in which 
his ſeveral coinages were ſtruck. The only flyer 
coins of his reign were groats, weighing, each, about 
fifty-ſix grains Troye. The filver of which they 
were coined, has appeared, upon aſſay, to have 
| contained, 

* Skene's Acts, paſſim :—Charters in Maitland's Hiſt. of 
Edinburgh :—Stat. Account, pa/im :—Birrel's Diary, P. 17, 


63. :—]. Mair:—Lefl.:—Poems from the Maitland Collection, 
P. 181, 182. ;—Ramſay's Evergreen, Vol. I. P. 247,—2 56, &c. 
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contained, in the pound of twelve ounces, —eleven Ser n. 
ounces and two penny-weights of pure ſilver, with 
eighteen penny-weights of baſer metal, alloying 
the ſilver. About two and thirty ſhillings worth 
of groats, of this weight and fineneſs, might be 


coined out of the pound- weight of ſilver. The 


coins of the reign of James the Second, were groats, de. 


half-groats, pence, and half-pence. In the year one cond. 


thouſand four hundred and fifty one, the Scottiſh 
Parliament, at the fame time, when they appointed 
theſe pieces to be coined, —ordained alfo ; that 
each groat, weighing about fifty-ſix penny-weights 
Troye, as in the preceding reign, ſhould be eſti- 
mated at eight inſtead of four pence, in the circula» 
tion of commerce. This was a very ſimple expe- 
dient for enhancing the value of money. The 
Parliament does not appear to have been ſufficient- 
ly aware ; that eightpence, containing no more 


ſilver than fourpence, would not long purchaſe a piminu- 


greater quantity, than fourpence, of the neceſſaries 0 ur 


of life. If, again, this enhancement of the nomi- "oe 


nal value of the coin, were intended to prevent 
the exportation of money out of Scotland : even 
for this purpoſe, it could be of no high utility ; for 
the money of Scotland might ſtill be received in 
England and other foreign countries, for its actual, 
if not for its nominal value. It is true, that, by the 
fame Act of Parliament, the nominal value of the 
Engliſh groat in payments made in Scotland, was 
declared 
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srer. H. declared to be enhanced in the ſame ratio as the 


Scortiſh groat : An expedient which might per. 
haps tend to bring new ſupplies of money out of 
England, for tie uſe of the internal commerce of 
Scotland. At a ſubſequen time, in the thirteenth 
Parliament of the ſame reign, the nominal value 


of beſe groats was raiſed from eight to twelve 
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pence. and that of the inferior coins, fractions of 
the groats, in a like proportion. According to this 
ſecond regulation, the nominal money, coined in 
Scotland out of a pound of filver, would amount 
to four- pounds fixteen ſhillings. Thus was the 
nominal money of Scotland, reduced to be equal in 
value, but to one-third of the ſame quantity of 
Engliſh money of the fame denominarion- In the 
reign of James the Third, were coined yroats. Half 
* greats, and pennies of ſilver of the wonted fineneſs. 
But the 'weight of the groats was now reduced 


from fifty-fix to ſix and thirty grains; and the 


nominal value of the groat was, at the ſame time, 
raiſed to fourteen pence. Theſe continual dimi- 


nutions of the real value, and augmentations of 


the nominal value, of the coin, were, no doubt, oc- 
caſi med, in part, by the wiſhes of the Monarchs 


to pain, by receiving into the mint, the old coins 


at the old nominal value, and delivering out, in- 


Read of them, new coins, containing an equal 
number of nominal pence ; but being, in all things 
#lſe, unc qual to the value ot the old coin received. 


But, 
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But, they had alſo another c ausk, exiſting in the er. U. 
internal improvement of the ſtate of the kingdom. 

Ujng, in their dreſſes, ornaments of the precious 
metals, to a conſiderable va e; in furniture, in 
buildings, in the formation of parks and pleaſure» 
grounds, in ſhips, in trading capitals, immoveabiy 

fixing, in the country, a great part of whatever, in- 
portation from foreign lands, brought in; augments 

ing, with extraordinary rapidity, the activiiy of their 
internal commerce : It was, in conſequence of theſe 
circumitances,-becauſe they were growing quickly Funda 
richer, - not poorer, — that the Scots experienced, cauſe 4 
among them, an increaſing ſcarcity of money, u 


rioration 


which compelled them thus, from time to time, tog. 

heighten the nominal value of their coins. Thbeaszer— 

ſame thing takes place in all recently colonized | 

countries, . and indeed in every country, in which 

ſociety is very vigorouſly advancing from rudeneſs 

and poverty, to opulence and civilization. During 

former reigns, the neceſſity for this continual de» 

terioration of the Scottiſh coins, was not ſtrongly 

felt. But, during the reigns of the Jameſes, while 

Scotland began to aſſume a fairer and more culti- 

vated appearance; the money and bullion from 

abroad, were unequal to the demands of traffic ; 

and the uſe of paper-moncy was not yet known. 

The coins of the reign of James the Fourth, were Cin f 

groats and half-groats of the ſame weight, fineneſs, James the 

and nominal value, with the:coinage of his father's 
reign. 
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reign. In the reign of James the Fifth, the purity 
of the ſilver was debaſed by the addition of one- 
twelfth, and, in ſome inſtances, even of one. ſixth 
part of alloy. The nominal value was enhan- 
ced, till the groat, of not more than forty-twe 
grains Troye, came to be denominated equal to 
about eighteen pence. In the reign of Mary— 
were coined of ſilver-teſtoons of about an hun- 
dred and fixteen grains each,—and half-te/toons 
of correſpondent value. 'The filver was alloyed 
with one-twelfth part of baſe metal. The nominal 
Scottiſh pound was, in the latter part of her reign, 


equal to no more than one-eighteenth part of a 


of Jones 
the 


ſingle pound of pure filver. The coinage of the 
reign of James the Sixth, before his acceſſion to 
the Engliſh throne, conſiſted chiefly of ſilver merks, 
half-merks, quarters, and eighths of merks. There 
was ſtill a twelfth part of alloy in the metal; and 
the pound of filver thus allayed, was now equal to 
thirty-fix nominal pounds of the current money. 
Theſe were the luer coins of the reigns to which 
they are reſpectively aſcribed, A coinage of Go 
took place likewiſe in every one of the ſame reigns; 
and, during moſt of them, - likewiſe a coinage of 
copper. The coinage, whether of gold, filver, or 
copper, was ſubje& to the conſtant inſpection of 
the Parliament. In the reign of James the Firſt, 
their authority directed it to be made, in all reſ- 
den cquinalent to that of — It was by 
: their 
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groat was, in the reign of James the Second, firſt 
doubled, and afterwards tripled : It was under the 


Third: The coinage of this copper-money was, by o 
the ſame power, in a ſubſequent year of the ſame 
W reign, forbidden: Acts in the reign of James the 
Fourth, commanded a coinage of gold pieces equi- 
valent to the Roſe. Noble, which was then valued 
at five and thirty ſhillings ; and ordered the eſta- 
bliſhment of a mint, under proper regulations for 
the due conducting of the coinage : When a difh- 
culty was found in obtaining filver-money upon 
fair terms, in exchange for gold; an Act of the ſe- 
venth Parliament of James the Fifth, was inter- 
poſed to remove that difficulty: It was the Parlia- 
ment that interfered to appoint laws for the pu- 
niſhment of falſe coiners : And all the other regu- 
lations reſpeQing the coinage, during the different 
reigns of this period, were either immediately di- 
rected by the Parliament, or conducted in detail, 
under the ſanction of their authority. The mint, 
with its proper officers, was at laſt permanently 
fixed in Edinburgh. The former coiners employed 
by the Scottiſh Kings, had been foreigners, — chief. 
ly Frenchmen and Flemings. But, in the reigns 
of the Jameſes and of Mary, they appear to have 
been commonly Scotſmen. The gold coinage was 
| never 


their appointment, that the nominal value of hu Sect, Il. 


authority of an Act of Parliament, that copper Parlia- 
farthings were coined in the reign of James the regulation 
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Nor. E. never very copious, during this period; for, they 
are uſually foreign coins of gold which are men- 
__ tioned in the Acts of Parliament. If the coinages 
of gold-money were not unfrequent ; it is hows» 
ever, certain, that the ſum coined, at any one time, 
could never be exceedingly great. The coinages of 
Gold and copper money became continually larger and, lar» 
copper ger, in proportion as more money was demanded 
for the exigencies of trade, and as filver and gold 
became, in compariſon with thoſe exigencies, ſtill 

more and more ſcarce *. 


raave., [IT is natural to infer, from the preceding facts 
concerning the ſtate of rural economy and of manu- 
facturing induſtry in Scotland, during the fifteenth 
and ſixteenth centuries; that the TRAaDz of the 
Scots, both dome/tic and fareign, muſt have been 
greatly advanced in this period. Such is the truth 
of the fact. Even the particulars which have been 
Rated in reſpect to the coinage, would aloſſe admit 
this inference. From the period at which the real 
value of the Scottiſh coinage began to be remark- 
ably diminiſhed, it ſeems that thoſe quantities of 
the precious metals which were, from time to 
time, to be exported out of Scotland, would be 
exported rather in the form of bullion and of fo- 
reign coins, * in the money of Scotland. The 
Scottiſh 


* Skene paſſiim z—Cardonnel, Numiſmata :— Ruddimanni 
Intro. in Anderſ. Diplotn. :—Birrel, &c. 
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Scottiſh money, from that period, bore, no where 
elſe, fo high a price as at home. Yet, new coin- 
ages became continually requiſite ; till, if it had not 


4t 


a 


been for the great increaſe of the internal trade of 


the kingdom; the additions which thefe frequent 
coĩnages made to the ſum of the circulating money, 
muſt have made it much more than equal to all 
the demands of traffic. Inſtead, however, of being 


equal to the demands of traffic, the frequent heigh- 


tenings of its nominal vatue, prove; that its real 
value was continually increaſed ; and that its ſum 


was becoming ſtill more and more unequal to "Ws 


neceſſities of wade. - 


INTERNAL raſkc was "oy carried on, chiefly at 
fairs and markets. The fairs were celebrated on 


Fairs and 
markets. 


days facred to various ſaints : The market-days, 


were days on which, by the authority of the King; 
fates and purchaſes were publicly made in his royal 


burghs. The town of Rutherglen, in the fhire of Ruther. 


Renfrew, was noted for a famous fair, annually 
celebrated on tHe feſtival of St Luke, in the month 
of October. At that fair, merchants from the 
ſouthern counties, were wont to meet with pur- 
chaſers for their goods, from the Highlands. Hor- 
ſes efpectally—were brought thither, in prodigt- 
ous numbers, for fale. The ſmall cattle of the 
Highlands, were alſo brought, to be ſold to buy- 


ers from the low countries. The traffic, which 
Vor. V. F was 


glen fair, 
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Seer. Il. was here tranſacted, yielded much gain to the in- 
habitants of the town. Its ſtablers, brewers, bak- 
ers, merchants, are mentioned, even in ſong, as 
having, at one time, in conſiderable numbers, de- 
rived a plentiful livelihood from the wealth which 
commerce thus preſented to them. But, towards 
the latter end of this period, a change of manners 
gradually took place in the kingdom; in conſe- 
quence of which, the ancient reſort of people to 
this notable fair was mightily diminiſhed ; and 
traffic began, by degrees, toi move though: other 

Hor e fur channels. Dundee was another ſcene of remark- 

Bundes able fairs for the ſale of horſes. More than three 
hundred horſes together, would often be brought 
to Dundee, for ſale, on the day of a fair. In all 

' thoſe places throughout Scotland which have till 
fairs periodically celebrated in them, and are as 
ancient as the fifteenth century ; fairs were held 
in the period which is the ſubject of our preſent 
conſideration. As the meetings for the purpoſes 
of trade, had inſenſibly ariſen to aflociate. them- 
ſelves with the comings together for the ſake of 

the ſervices of religion; the traffic of the fairs had 
therefore continued to be exerciſed on the very 
holidays, and in ſuch a manner as to. diſturb their 

Fairs held religious ſolemnities. Even the Sabbath was, in 

3 many inſtances, the day of the fair, at this or that 
place. To put an end to the indecorum and irre- 
ligion of this practice, different laws were enacted 

againſt 
. 8 from che Maitland Collec. Vol. II. P. 1 181,183, 
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againſt it, from the time of James the Third, till Ster. u. 
the middle of the reign of James the Sixth. Not 

till after the Reformation, nor without the moſt 
zealous efforts of the Preſbyterian Clergy, could 

the days of the fairs be permanently altered, in 

actual practice, from the holidays, to which they 
reſpeCtively belonged, to the day following, from 

the Sunday, —where they had been uſually cele- 

brated on Sunday, — to the Monday, In cars, in 
edges, in carts with capacious bodies of wicker- 

work, on the backs of horſes, by pedlars on their 

own ſhoulders, were the goods conveyed, to be ex- 

poſed to ſale at theſe fairs. The goods were pre- 

ſented to the inſpection of cuſtomers, in tents, in 
booths, on temporary ſtands covered or without 
covering. The meetings of the National Parlia- 

ment, and of the general councils of the Clergy, 

had likewiſe the effect of bringing merchants and 
purchaſers together, and thus producing fairs. The puties ex- 
King's officers were wont to exact conſiderable duties e dealer, 
from thoſe who expoſed goods to ſale at fairs. Fairs. 
Theſe duties were, at their origin, paid for the 
protection of the King's authority, preſerving from 

violent injury, —and for the permiſſion which the 
merchants obtained, to gain profit to themſelves by 
ſelling their goods to the King's vaſſals. The So- 
vereign's ſervants came, at length, to ſtudy much 

rather the exaction of the duty, than the affording 

of their protection. The markets recurring 'week- 


ly, 
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Markets 
in burghs, 


markets. On the border of England, there were 
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Jy preſented opportunities for the continual ſale 
and purchaſe of thoſe commodities which were 
wanted in {ſmall quantities, for the faily accom- 
modation of life. Meal, malt, cheeſe, butter, fleſh, 


fiſhes, falt, and all other ſimilar articles, were com- 


monly fold at the markets. In thoſe towns, to 


whole markets, ruſtics from the ſurrounding coun- 


try, chiefly reſorted, —cows, ſheep, horſes, poultry, 
and other living animals, were likewiſe expoſed to 
ſale on the market-day. The markets were among 


the privileges 6i the burghs. The Sovereign alone 


could grant authority for the inſtitution and regu- 


lar holding of a market. The right of markets, 


was one of thoſe immunities, for which the ſervices 
and feu-duties of the burgeſſes of every burgh, 
were underſtood to be paid. Sunday had been a 
frequent market-day among the Scottiſh burghs. 
It was not till after the Reformation, that theſe 
Sunday-markets were 2boliſhed. In the origin of 
traffic in the royal burghs of Scotland, goods were 
expoſed to ſale, not in ſhops conſtantly open to the 
reſort of buyers, but only in the days-of fairs and 


occaſional border · meetings of the Scots on the one 
ſide, and the Engliſn on the other, under their 
reſpective wardens of the marches: And, at theſe 
meetings, great quantities of goods were wont to 
be expoſed to ſale by pedlars and other merchants, 
who repaired thither for the ſake of the recipro- 


cally 


4 
| 
{ 
| 
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e exponting traſſic between Scotland and Eng- ok 
and “ 5 


ANOTHER part of the internal trade was carried Pedlars or 
on by pedlars travelling from houſe to houſe, wih 
goods borne—in burthens on their back, on horſes 
which they led or drove before them, or even on 
{ledges or cars without wheels, which they yoked 
their horſes to drag behind them. Theſe men 
were viewed with great jealouſy by the merchant- 
burgeſſes. They were perſons who intermeddled 
in trade, as interlopers; wanting burgh privileges; 
importing their goods from foreign lands, often 
with ſmuggling artifices which evaded the pay- 
ment of the duties to the King, and to thoſe burghs 
which enjoyed the privileges of markets; prevent- 
ing that reſort of people from the country to the 
markets, which was the principal of the profits of 
the greater merchants ; conducting their traffic at 
a much ſmaller expence, than did other merchants, 
and therefore ſelling their goods cheaper; obtain- 
ing theit ſuſtenance without price, in the different 
houſes which they viſited for the ſale of their com- 
modities; recommending themſelves to the good 
will of young and old, maids, matrons, young 
men and ancient grandſires among the peaſantry, 
by inſinuating manners, merry teles, and pretences 

to 

* Skene, paſſin :—Poems ſrom the Maitland Collection, 
Vol. II. P. 281,483. ;—Ledl. Deſcrip. Scotize, &c. Ac. 
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Seer. Il. to extraordinary religious knowledge. They were 
wont to purchaſe poultry, Tkins, and various other 
ſmall articles, which the country-people would 
have, otherwiſe, brought for themſelves to market, 
Various AQts of Parliament, of the reigns of the 
Jameſes, and of Mary, which impoſe prohibitions, 

"reſtricting perſons not free of royal burghs, from 
the privilege of carrying on trade, appear to have 
been procured by the jealouſy of the merchant- 
burgeſſes, in order to check the multiplication and 
the ſucceſs of the pedlars. Even ſatirical poetry 
was enliſted among their enemies; and the Pedder 

Ceaffes are ridiculed, and their practices humo- 
rouſly deſcribed, in one of the beſt ſpecimens of 
the Scottiſh ſatirical poeſy of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which have been preſerved to the preſent 

time * ; | e 


Merchants TRE merchants of the burgh gilds, engroſſed ei. 
burgh ther all or almoſt all the reſt of the internal trade 
vt of the kingdom. For a while, they had been wont 
to preſerve their goods in their cellars and houſes, 
without expoſing them to ſale, except upon the i 

days of market. By degrees, as the population h 

and the trading intercourſe of the country were Ir 
increaſed; the inhabitants of the ſurrounding coun- ſe 

try began to reſort, at all times, whenever their fi 
neceſſities ir 


* Skene's, Acts, paſim :—Ramſay's Evergreen, Vol. II. 
P. 219. Poems from the Bannatyne Collection, P. 170. 
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neceſlities demanded, to the houſes of the mer. ser. L. 


chants, to purchaſe their goods, The merchants, 
on the other hand, in proſecution of their own 
traffic, as well as for the accommodation of their 
cuſtomers, now learned to preſent their goods for 
Gale, in booths before the doors of their houſes, and 
on open /tands, which, adopting a German or Sax- 
on term, they called krames.—Bakers, butchers, 
and other artiſans, ated, in part, alſo as merchants, 
and expoſed to ſale, in their ſhops, the manufac. 


tures of their reſpective trades. —The roll. booth was Tollbooth, 


the particular booth or fhop in which attendance 
was given by the public officers of every burgh, 
for the purpoſe of receiving that toll or duty, which 
was payable to the community of the burgh, from 
ſtrangers, for liberty and ſecurity of ſale in its 


markets.—1n the burghs, and at ſuitable diſtances Inns and 


on the highways, were inns, taverns, and ale-houſ- 
es, for the entertainment of merchants and other 
paſſengers; in which the neceſſaries for ſuſtenance 
were ſold, in a ftate of ready preparation for im- 
mediate uſe. —Maltmen carried on a very briſk and 
ſucceſsful traffic in malt, which the keepers of ale- 
houſes purchaſed from them, to brew it into ale. 
In horſes, ſheep, and oxen, the /andholders them- 
ſelves were often the principal traffickers.—The 
fiſhermen expoſed their own fiſhes to ſale, whether 
in a freſh ſtate or ſalted. Much of the internal 


traffic of the country, was tranſacted, eſpecially a- 


mong 


Taverns, 
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ser u. mong the more diftant peaſantry, by barter, and 
in the oy of mutual accommodation and hofpi- 
_y 9. | 


— | Tux FOREIGN TRADE was that which fixed the 
"a" attention of the nation, in a manner the moſt ſtrik- 
ing and remarkable, 


Fisuks were among the moſt confi derable arti. 

cles which Scotland exported to other countries. 

Salmon: The {a/mons of its rivers, were a prodigians fund 

axparted. 

of wealth to be drawn into the country by their 

exportation, No other object had, in a more emi- 

nent degree, attracted the frequent notice of the 

Legiſlature, than the /atmon-fiſhing. All the rivers 

around the Scottiſh coaſts, afforded theſe fiſhes in 

wonderful abundance. The falt which was manu- 

factured on the eaſtern, and perhaps alſo on 

the weſtern coaſts, was often fufficient for cu- 

ring theſe fiſhes. The rivers of no other coun- 

try in Europe, afforded ſalmons in equal plenty, 

Theſe ſalmons were exported, in barrels, to Ant- 

werp, Hamburgh, to many of the maritime towns | 

of France and Flanders, but, in an eſpecial man- | 

Ber, to thoſe which were the acknowledged fo. 

reign ſtaples of the Scottiſh trade. Of Flanders, 

or the ſeventeen Provinces of the Netherlands, the 
wealthy 


.* Skene's Acts, James VI. folio 55. :z—Birrel's Diary, 
paſſim: Poems from the Bannatine Collection: — Poem: . 
from the Maitland ColleQion. « 
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wealthy, commercial cities had drawn to them, $#er-1. 
Amoſt the whole ttade of the countries north from 

the weſtern ſtreights of the Mediterranean ſea. 
France and Spain were the principal countries for 

the manufacture of ſalt ; yet, in Flanders were 

the grand ſtores: of ſalt for general ſale. Spain, 
France, and Germany, were the remarkable wine- 
countries; yet, in Flanders, weie the great ſtores 

of wine, and the principal ſales of this liquor. It 

was in conſequence of theſe circumſtances, that 

the principal foreign trade of the Scots, during this 
period, was chiefly with Flanders. The Scottiſh 
ſalmons were thence conveyed abroad, to ſupply the 
demands of all Europe. It is, indeed, farther cer- 

tain, that the Engliſh likewiſe obtained, by direct 
exportation from Scotland, large ſupplies of theſe 
Scottiſh ſalmons *. 


Hzzrrxos and white fiſhes were another important Hera: 
article of the exports of the Scots, in this age. It was 
to the ſeas around Scotland and its contiguous iſlets, 
that all the fiſhermen of the neighbouring countries, 
repaired for the capture of theſe fiſhes. England, 
Holland, Flanders, the Hanſe towns, Denmark, 
and Norway, all, ſent out annual fleets of herring- 
buſſes. Theſe veſſels were ſmall, but appear to have 

Vol. V. G had 


 ® Raleigh's Diſcourſe on Trade, in the 2d Vol. of His re- 


mains publiſhed by Birch, OO Fadera ;—Skene's 
Ads. 
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Sker. Il. had a ſort of moveable deck or hatches, which was 


put up to cover the hollow of the veſſel, only when 
rains fell, or when the ſurges were daſhed into it 
with tempeſtuous force. Of this wealth, the pro- 
duce of their own ſeas, the Scots gathered but a 
part. Ayr, Irvine, Dunbarton, Glaſgow, on the 


'/, weſtern coaſts; on the eaſtern, Leith, the fiſhing 


towns of Fife, Dundee, Aberdeen, and whatever 
towns had ariſen northward, along the eaſtern 
coaſt, as far as Caithneſs ; fitted out veſſels annu- 


ally for the herring-fiſhery. Sometimes, the Scot: 


tiſn fiſhermen were enticed, by the Dutch and Fle- 
mings, to ſell their fiſhes, uncured. This was par- 
ticularly the practice of the inhabitants of the 
northern and weſtern iſles, who wanted ſalt with 
which to cure the herrings which they caught, 
Againſt this practice, as injurious to the rights of 
the inhabitants of the free burghs, and as tending 
in truth to impoveriſh the kingdom, was a parti- 
cular Act of the fourth Parliament of James the 
Sixth vigilantly directed“. This law could not 
ſurmount thoſe neceſſities which aroſe from the 
want of ſalt and barrels, ſo far as to put an end to 
the practice which it oppoſed. In the eleventh 
Parliament of the ſame reign, the quantity of the 
herrings to be ſold only at the royal burghs of 


Scotland, was reduced from the whole to one-third 
part of the freight of each veſſel. Thoſe of their 


herrings 
* Skene, 4 Par. James VI. C. 60. 
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herrings which the Scots ſold uncured, were ſold tor. II. 
— 


to the Dutch and Flemings ; thoſe which they ex- 
ported in barrels, were, like their ſalmons, export- 
ed to the Netherlands, to France, and to England. 
The Barons, inhabiting adjacent to Loch- ſine, and 
other arms of the ſea famous for the reſort of her- 
rings, attempted occaſionally to exact duties from 


the Scottiſh fiſhermen purſuing the fiſhery in thoſe 


parts, which it required the authority of an Act of. 
the ſixth Parliament of Queen Mary, to prohibit 
them from taking, even by violence“. Herrings 
were, in this period, too, cured in that mode in 
which they obtain the denomination of er ee 


rings Fo 


Hrnzs, favs, and wol, were ſo many others of Rides, furt 
the articles which the Scots, in the fifteenth and d "9% 


ſixteenth centuries, exported. The ſkins of does, 
roes, harts, rabbits, otters, foxes, polecats, were 
all exported in large quantities, and with conſider- 
able profit, to foreign countries. The Engliſh, the 
Flemings, and the French, were alſo the purchaſ. 
ers of theſe articles. In the former reigns of this 
period, wool was freely exported, without prohi- 
bition from the Legiſlature f. But, toward the 
beginning of the ſeventeenth century, the woollen 
manufacture had been attempted in Scotland with © 


a ſuc- 
* Skene's Ads, Paſſm:—Leſl. Scotiæ Deſeriptio: Bucha- 
aan: — Major: — Lindſay of Pitſcollie's Hiſtory, &c. 
+ Skene, folio. 3. ＋ Skene, folio 3, 5, 23. 
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Saar. M. a fucceſs which encouraged. the Scots to hope; 


© 
* 
* 


that they might provide woollen clothing for them. 


ſelves, without the neceſſity of farther importation 
of this article from foreign countries. Full of this 
hope, they forbade the importation of woollen 
cloth from abroad, in order to encourage their 


own infant woollen manufactures. It is not pro. 


bable, that the prohibition could have its full ef. 
fect. Woollens were manufactured in England, ſo 
cheaply, and with ſuch excellence of manufacture, 
that the Scots were ſtill tempted to purchaſe from 


their Engliſh neighbours. Neither is it probable, | 


that the exportation of wool, out of the kingdom, 
could be finally prevented by thoſe Acts which 
were ſucceſſively made, to reſtrain it. Skins of 
all kinds, were occaſionally forbidden to be ex- 
ported to England and the ſtaple markets on the 
Continent ;—ſometimes in capricious national miſ. 
underſtandings ;—fometimes, with views of advan- 
tage to the King or his ſervants ;—ſometimes, for 
the ſake of encouraging domeſtic manufactures +. 
Still, however, the exportation- continued, without 
experiencing more than ſome. merely temporary 
reſtraints, till the manufacture of leather began to 
be improved to conſiderable perfection in Scotland. 
At a time when Canada and the fur-countries of 
America were but little known, and when the 

commercial 


James VI. Par. XII. C. 149. Par. XV. C. 250, &c. 
+ Skene's Acts, paſſim. 
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commercial intercourſe of Ruſſia with the ſouthern I 1. 
and middle kingdoms of Europe, was, compara- | 
tively, but very inconſiderable, the furs from Scot- 

land were highly valyed among its exports to the 
Netherlands and to France, The exportation of 

ſuch furs, was continued throughout all this pg» 

riod, unchecked. by aught, ſave that increaſing 
luxury of the Scots themſelves, which led them 

to uſe ſtill more and more of their furs in their 

own dreſſes “. 


Srzer, borſes, cows and oxen, formed another Sheep,hor. 
claſs of the exports of Scottiſh commerce, during ai ad cn, 
this period. England afforded the great emporium 
for the ſale of all thoſe quantities of the tame cattie 
of Scotland, which could be ſpared for exparta - 
tion, Sometimes commercial jealouſies, ſometimes 
ſudden wars, breaking furiouſly out, at other 
times tranſient and partial diſſentions on the bore 
ders, or artifices to augment the cuſtoms claimed 
by the Crown, would interrupt the ſales of Scot- 
tiſh cattle into England. But, the neceſſities of 
both countries continually renewed this trade; 
and their cattle, —ſheep, oxen, cows, and horſes, 
but eſpecially the cows and oxen, continued to be, 
throughout the whole of the fifteenth and fix- 

| teenth 


* Skene paſſim, &c. 
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, Seer-Il. teenth centuries, the ſtaple article of the Scottiſh 
exports by land *, 


Fleſh, ſalt, | Fx ksE, ſalt, tallow, candles, coals, cheeſe, butter, 
AY ** ale, whiſkey, the mixed liquor named brogat, lea. 
ther, woollen cloth, and various other manufactured 
articles, were, alſo, in ſmall quantities, and from 
time to time, exported. In the reigns of Mary, 

and of her ſon, James the Sixth, the exportation 
of fleſh was, by ſueceſſive laws, prohibited. From 
an Act of the reign of James, it appears, that the 
Scottiſh merchants were wont to evade the former 
law againſt this exportation, by pretending that 
thoſe barrels of falted fleſh, which they took on 
board their ſhips, were deſtined merely for a part 
of the proviſions for the crew of the veſſel, and the 
paſſengers, during their voyage. The exportation 
of zallow was, in the reign of Queen Mary, like- 
wiſe prohibited. Butter, cheeſe, leather, ſhoes, lin- 
en. cloth, and flax-ſeed, were, in the fourth Parlia- 
ment of the reign of James the Sixth, numbered 
among the articles of Scottiſh produce, of which the 
exportation was illicit. But, they would not have 
been thus numbered, if no perſon had ever attemp- 
ted to export them. Candles are comprehended in 
the ſame enumeration. The exportation of /alt, 
James IT. Par. 8, C. 35. :—James III. Par. 4. C. 24. 
—James V. P. 4. C. 19 :—James VI. P. 7. C. 124. P. 12. 
C. 149. 
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vas permitted, only to the merchants of Norway, Star. H. 
and others from the northern ſhores of the Conti- 
nent, who imported into Scotland, timber,—an ar- 
ticle which ſhould thus ſeem to have been, at this 
time, far too ſcantily furniſhed from the native 
roods of Scotland. The weſtern burghs of Ayr, 
Wrvine, Glaſgow, and Dunbarton, were permitted 
to export, in a coaſting traffic, to the weſtern iſles, 
le, bread, whiſtey, and various other articles of 
which the exportation to foreign countries was 
1 prohibited. Let, evading this. prohibition, they 
vere wont, at the ſame time, to extend their traf. 
fic to the northera ſhores of Ireland, and to ſupply 
the Iriſh alſo with wine, Brogat, and ſuch other . 
neceſſaries or conveniences, as were in demand in 
hat foreign iſle. Coals, forbidden, in different 
Acts of Parliament, to be exported to foreign 
countries, were, however, exported, coaſtwiſe, from 
he frith of Forth, to all the harbours on * north- 
aſt coaſt of Scotland “. 


Gorp and filver, too, appear to have been, from cola ann 
time to time, exported out of Scotland. They“ er. 
were delivered away for armour, for precious arti- 
cles of dreſs or furniture, in fees to ſtrangers, as 
the expences of Scotſmen travelling abroad, as 
| taxes 


James VI. P. 4. C. 59. P. 11. C. 55. P. 22. 8 149. * 
5. C. 250. P. 13. C. 178. “Leſl. Deſcriptio Scotiz ;— 
uiccardini on the Trade of Antwerp. 
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Szer.M. taxes and gratuities to the Court of Rome, and 
perhaps alſo in various other ways. Pearls are, 
alfo, to be numbered among the Scottiſh exports j. 


Exporta- TEE waſte and ravage of war, and the emigra- 
_ en. tion of enterpriſing Scotſmen, to purſue theit for. 
gration. tune in foreign lands, were the only other modes 
in which any part of the produce or wealth of 
Scotland, ſeems to have been, in this age, export. 

ed to other countries. The Engliſh made various 
inroads and invaſions, by ſea and land, upon the 

Scots, in the courſe of the fifteenth and fixteenth 
centuries. Such ſpoils as the country afforded, 

they rapaciouſly ſeized and carried away with 

them. In their expedition, in the year one thou- 

ſand five hundred and forty-four, to puniſh the Scots 

for diſappointing them of the expected marriage 

of the young Queen Mary with Edward the Sixth, 

they were aſtoniſhed to find Leith more full of 

“ riches than they ſuppoſed any Scottiſh town to 

© have been.” Its riches they eagerly appropriat- 

ed as their fpoils. Cattle, of all forts, were often 

driven away, in ſpoil, by the Engliſh borderers, in 

their inroads. . Every ſort of houſhold-ſtuff that 

they could remove, was eagerly ſeized by them, 

to be borne home, as the gains of their expedi- 

tions. —Scot/men went, in great numbers, in this 

age, to England, to Flanders, to France, to Italy, 


as ſoldiers, as ſcholars, as merchants,—or, in ſome 


inſtances, 
® Skene's Acts, pam, &c. I Lefl.:--Buchanan:--Major, & 
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inſtances, merely as travellers, to accompliſh. them- Szer. I. 


ſelves for the buſineſs of life at home, by an ac- 
T quaintance with the manners and the learning of 
other regions. If we liſten to the fame gained by 
theſe Scots in foreign countries; we ſhall not fail 
to allow, that its men were far the moſt valuable 
of the exports which Scotland ever ſent abroad *, 


Or the Id ros which the Scots ſtrove to obtain mronrs. 


in return for their exports, that which they the moſt 


| | eagerly preferred, was money or bullion of gold Gold and 


and filver. In the reign of James the Firſt, a par- 
ticular law made ſtrict proviſion; that, for each 
ſack of wool or laſt of hides exported out of Scot- 
land, the exporters ſhould be obliged, under ſure- 
ty, to bring home, three ounces of filver,-and for 
other goods, in a like proportion. In the next 
reign, a law was enacted to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of cattle into England, for any other ſort of 
price, but the ready payment of gold or ſilver, in 
return. It appears, that coins of England, of 
France, of Flanders, were current in Scotland, 
and might be tendered as lawful payment, juſt as 
well as thoſe of its own domeſtic. coinage. In the 
reign of James the Third, the former law for the 
importation of a certain proportion of bullion, in 
return for goods exported, was again renewed, 
The fame vigilance and anxiety, to augment, by 
Vol. V. 8 H ſimilar 


* Hollingſhed, 982. Account of a late expedition, pub - 
liſhed with Birrel's Diary, P. 5. &c. &c. 
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Sect. N. ſimi lar proviſions, the importation of gold and fil. 


Wines. 


ver, were continued throughout all the ſubſequent 


reigns. The mines of Hungary, of Spain, of France, 


and of other parts in Europe, afforded filver, either 


in maſſes of its own ores, inconſiderably alloyed with 
extraneous matters, or elſe in combinatian with 


lead. Gold appears to have been rare in Britain, 
and probably not very plentiful in any part of 
Europe, till the Italians of Venice, Genoa, and 
Florence, brought, from Egypt and other adjacent 


oF Aſiatic countries, quantities of that gold which the 
Arabians and Egyptians obtained, in grains, from 


the remote, interior regions of Abyſſinia. The 


Portugueſe, finding their way round the weſtern 
coaſts of Africa, brought home new ſtores of 


Sold from Guinea, and thoſe other gold coun- 


tries of Africa, which they explored and ſpoiled. | 


At laſt, the Spaniſh diſcoveries of the Weſt India 
iſles and the American hemiſphere, opened new 


treaſures of the precious metals, to gratify the ava. 


Tice, and to ſupply the wants of all Europe. Theſe 


vVere the ſources of thoſe quantities of the precious 


metals, which, during this age, paſſed through va 
rious channels, into Scotland “. 


Mik was a ſecond commodity which was, very 
eagerly and with e care, imported by 
| the 


® Skene's Acts, paſſm :—Bruce's travels, Vol. III. and IV. 
&c. &c.:— Les Edits et Ordonnances des Rois de France, 
depuis 1226 juſques a 1575, Pag. 1537. 
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the Scots. Rheniſh wine from Flanders, the French Szer. U. 
wines of Rochelle and Bourdeaux, Malmſey, and a Cd 
diverſity of other wines, were thoſe commonly im- 
ported into Scotland. The quantities of wine, at 
chis time conſumed in Scotland, were very large: 
And, indeed, barbarians are always drunkards, It 
as retailed out in taverns, ''The Scottiſh: vint- 
ners were wont, not rarely, to damage it fraudu- 
Wlently, by noxions or weakening mixtures, intend- 
ed to augment its quantity, or to alter its qualities. 

lt appears to have been regarded by the Scottiſh 
WLegiſlators, as one of thoſe abſolute neceſſaries of 
life, of which it was always a matter of the utmoſt 
conſequence, to obtain abundant ſupplies. ' John 
Mair boaſts, that, though Scotland wanted vines, 
yet, it had cattle and wool with which the pro- 
duce of the vine, might be, at all times, readily 
purchaſed ; a boaſt from which we may fairly in- 

fer a large ſhare of the beſt exportable commodi- 

ties of this kingdom, to have been exchanged with 
foreigners, for the luxury of wines *. 


Wocxzxx. czoR, chiefly of Engliſh manufacture, wool 
was another principal article of the Scottiſh im- . 
ports during this period. The woollen-cloths ma- 
nufactured at Dundee, were grey: Thoſe of Dum- 
fries, were white : Green cloths, from either Eng. 
land or Toners, were, alſo in extenſive uſe 

| throughout 


„Major, Lib. I. :—Skene's Ads þaffim. :—Pitſcortie in the 
reign of James the Third. 
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Ster. n. throughout Scotland: Brown 25 blue were, at 


this time, the moſt common colours of the wool- 


len- cloths of finer quality, which were introduced 
from England. Every Act of the Scottiſh Parlia- 
ments of this period, which relates to the commer- 
cial intercourſe with England, beſpeaks woollen- 
cloth to have been the ſtaple article of importation 
from that kingdom; and ſeems even to be dictat. 
ed by a ſpirit of jealouſy, which muſt have been 
inſpired by a belief, that the Engliſh were too con- 
ſiderable gainers by their ſales of ſo much of the 
produce of their principal manufacture, into Scot- 
land. In the courſe of this period, the growth of 
domeſtie manufactures gradually induced the Scot- 
tiſh Parliament to load the importation of foreign 
woollen goods, by the impoſition of new duties, 
feſtrictions, prohibitions, which were intended to 
make theſe foreign wooltens incapable of compe- 
tition; in the Scottiſh market, with thoſe which 
were manufactured at home, But, the ſuperior 
fineneſs and beauty of the Engliſh and Flemiſh 


cloths, . together with the advancing refinement of 


taſte and manners in Scotland, appear to have [till 


| baffled all the proviſions of the Legiſlature, and 


all the vigilance of the government; and to have 
continually increaſed, rather than diminiſhed, the 
itiportation of foreign woollens among the Scots. 
The laws, which were directly ſuniptuary, failed, 


no leſs 1 5 thoſe which were framed as regula- 


"5 


tions 
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tions of trade, to accompliſh that entire excluſion 5er. It. 
of theſe foreign cloths, which was, for the benefit o g 


the domeſtic manufactures, moſt earneſtly deſired d. 


ALL the other coſtlier articles of dreſs, which sine. 


were in uſe among the Scots,. were, in a like man- 
ner, to be obtained by importation from abroad. 
Such was ilk, of which the principal manufactures 
{till exiſted in Italy and France; for, it was but a 
firſt, and perhaps not a. very ſucceſsful attempt, 
which is above related to have been made by a 
perſon of the name of Dickſon, for the purpoſe of 
eſtabliſhing the ſilk manufacture in Scotland, 


Lawns, cambricks, cloths of gold and filver,—vel- Lawns, 


vets, ſattins, damaſks, taffeties, are, in a ſumptuary gc, 
law of the reign, of James the Sixth, all numbered 
among thoſe richer articles which were, at that 
time, imported from foreign countries, and of which 
it became neceſſary to prohibit or reſtrict the uſe. 
Tapeſtry, the manufacture of Flanders, was im- 
ported thence, to be uſed in hanging the halls and 
other principal apartments in the caſtles, abbies, 
and epiſcopal palaces of Scotland. Hats, now be- 
ginning to be worn in this kingdom, were likewiſe 
obtained by the importation of foreign trade f. 

Wuzar, 
| # Skene's Aa, $afim. 


+ Sketie's Adds, pain Poems from the Bannatyne Col- 
lection:— Poems from the Maitland Collection. 
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Szer. Il. 72847, oats, and various other articles for food, 
Wheat, Were alſo, from time to time, to be imported into 
oats, &e. Scotland. War, unfavourable ſeaſons, and other 
ſuch circumſtances and events, occaſioned ſome- 
times an exceſſive ſcarcity of corn, meal, and flour, 
by which numbers periſhed, Amid ſuch ſcarcity, 
foreign markets afforded the only reſources for 


ſupply. Even in ſeaſons of ordinary fruitfulneſs | 


and abundance, the importation of grain was often 
very much defired. The firſt Act of the tenth 
Parliament of the reign of James the Third, was 
framed for the protection and encouragement of 
foreign merchants who ſhould reſort with grain 
for ſale, to the Scottiſh ports. Imported corn was 
expteſsly exempted, by law, from the payment of 


dues of multure to the millers of the diſtricts into 


which it was brought. Every reaſonable encou- 
ragement was anxiouſly given to the in-bringers 
of theſe firſt neceſſaries for ſubſiſtence, throughout 
the whole of the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries. 
Flanders was, during this age, the granary of all 
the middle and northern parts of Europe. In the 
year one thouſand five hundred and ninety-five, 
the whole land was afflicted by an extreme famine, 
But, in the midſt of this ſcarcity, there came into 
the harbour of Leith, between the firſt day of July 
and the tenth of Auguſt, no fewer than fixty-ſix veſ- 
ſels laden with grain ; a ſupply by which the diſtreſs 
of ae famine was. (Pretty ene At another 
time, 
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time, there were more than ſixty veſſels laden Seer. I. 
with grain, loſt upon the Scottiſh coaſt, within a 
very ſhort period of one ſeaſon *. 


SALT was imported 1 into Scotland, in greater OT Salt. 
ſmaller quantities, during moſt part of this period. 
France and Spain were the countries originally the 
moſt famous for the manufacture of ſalt. The 
northern fiſheries required it in ſuch quantities, 
that it became an article of very profitable expor- 
tation to Flanders, and to the other countries from 
which theſe fiſheries were proſecuted. Flanders 
and Zealand ſoon became the ſtaple markets for 
its ſale and purchaſe. The inhabitants of Zea- 
land, in particular, learned to refine the coarſe 
and impure ſalt of France, without diminution of 
its quantity, From the Flemings and the Dutch, 
the Scots obtained thoſe quantities of ſalt, which 
they wanted, to cure their fiſhes and other articles 
of animal food. From the ſame maſters, too, was 
it, that the Scots learned to attempt for themſelves 
the manufacture of this, ſo uſeful commodity. 
Spices, ſuch as cinnamon, cloves, pepper, were spice. 
, imported into Europe from India; and from 


” the rich, commercial cities of Flanders into Scot- 

0 land. Preſerved fruits and confections were, in a confce- 
J like manner, imported. The increaſing uſe of 
1 theſe different articles Was eſteemed too luxurious 

, and 


* Skene's Acts, paſſim: —Birrel's Diary, P. 36, &c. : 
eo Guicciardini's Acc. of Flanders :--Raleigh's Diſc. on Trade. 
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and expenſive for a poor nation like the Scots. It 
was, therefore, in the reign of James the Sixth, 
ſtrictly forbidden, by a particular, ſumptuary law. 
Concerning the attention of the Scots to the arti- 
cle of ſalt, in this age, it is farther. to be remark. 
ed ; that Queen Mary had, in the year one thou- 
ſand five hundred and fixty-three, introduced into 


her kingdom, certain ingenious ſtrangers who were 


Killed to purify and refine falt, according to the 


beſt practice which was followed abroad; and that, 
for the encouragement of theſe ſtrangers in a ma- 


nufacture from which great national utility was 
expected, there was granted to them, an excluſive 


privilege for the ſole manufacture of their refin- 
ed falt in Scotland, for the ſpace of fifty years, 
By ſuch expedients, the importation of foreign ſalt, 
was rendered continually leſs and leſs neceſlary ; 
and the Scots came, at length, actually to fur. 
niſh ſalt for exportation to Norway and other fo- 
reign parts. In the fifteenth Parliament of King 
James the Sixth, which aſſembled at Edinburgh, 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and ninety- 
ſeven, there was ratified a grant to Euſtathius 
Roch concerning falt ; and this ratification evi- 
dently beſpeaks the public attention to have been 
{till earneſtly turned upon the improyement of this 
valuable manufacture. It is a curious fact, that, in 
the year one thouſand five hundred and ninety- eight. 


the baron of Merchiſton gave public notice, that he f 


Had 
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had invented a method of augmenting, to an extraor- Ster. ll. 
dinary degree, the fertility of the ſoil, by u. the 
lands with ſalt as a manure *, 


Woop was another commodity which the Scots Wood. 
found it neceſſary to obtain by importation, in the 
end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century. It was imported chiefly from 
Norway and other eaſtern parts; and on account 
of the great utility of the timber which they brought, 
the merchants of Norway were permitted to lade 
their ſhips with Scottiſh ſalt for their returning 
voyage. Timber is, in various acts of the Scottiſh 
Parliaments, numbered, with ſalt and wine, among 
thoſe articles which it was of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to procure by frequent importation. The 
decay of the woods, and the increaſing uſe of tim- 
ber in houſes, furniture, and ſhips, were the cauſes 
which made it of ſo much conſequence thus to import 
timber, in this age. In former times, the native 
woods of Scotland had yielded ſuthcient ſupplies 
of all the timber which was wanted for the uſes 
of life +. | 


Azxo0vs, of almoſt all ſorts, was, alſo, one of the Armour. 
imports of the Scots of this age. The French, in 
Vol. V. I 5 their 


* Skene's Acts, paſim : Raleigh's Diſcourſe on Trade :— 
Birrel's Diary, P. 47. Edin. 1798. 
+ Skene's Acts, paſſim, &c. 
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Seer. Il. their friendly intercourſe with the Scots, furniſhed 
their allies of this kingdom, with much ammuni- 
tion, artillery, and other articles of armour. Spears 
were imported from foreign countries, in the reign 

of James the Third. In the reign of James the 
Fifth, when the uſe of fire-arms had become uni- 
verſal throughout Europe; it was found neceſſary 
to encourage, and even ſtrictly to enjoin the im- 
portation of muſquets and harneſs from foreign 
parts. Throughout the reigns of Mary and of 
James the Sixth, this neceſſity {till ſubſiſted. Thoſe 
blackſmiths and makers of armour who were eſta- 
bliſhed in Scotland, were often not ſufficiently ſkil- 
ful in their art, to fabricate armour of the beſt 
quality. They were employed rather to ſharpen 

and repair armour which had been ſhattered or 0- 
therwiſe injured by uſe. They were commonly. 
manufacturers of thoſe imperfect weapons which 
were in peculiar uſe among the Scots, rather than 

of that more complete armour, which was requir- . 

ed by the full-armed warriour. Notwithſtanding 
every means which the Scots could employ in or- 

der to ſupply themſelves with the armour which 

Þ they wanted, they were ſtill, in general, but im- 
perfectly armed, in compariſon with the Engliſh, 
whenever they had occaſion to encounter theſe, 
their ſouthern neighbours, in battle. It is pro- 
bable, that ſcarcely any other object for importa- 
tion, could demand from the Scots, the exporta- 

| tion 
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tion of ſo great a quantity of their money, as did Ster. n. 


the armour which they were gbliged continually 


to purchaſe from abroad. The expence of this 
object of importation, was, no doubt, conſiderably 
increaſed, for a while after the invention of fire- 
arms, and the application of them to the general 
uſe of the ſoldiery in fight *. | 


Sven, then, were the principal xzxyoRTs and 
1MPORTS of the foreign trade of the Scots. To the 
imports, we may here ſtill add books, paper, ſealing- 
wax, paintings, and ſome other articles for uſe or 
ornament. To the exports may be added, a few 


precious ſtones, ſuch as agates and carnelians. The Balance of 
balance of trade would, no doubt, be againſt the Trade. 


Scots; for no nation, in an infant ſtate of improve- 
ment, and yet, actually advancing, with a vigorous 


progreſs, towards more perfect refinement, induſtry, 


and civility, can ever have this balance in their fa- 
your. But, the very fact of the balance of trade 
being againſt them, is, in truth, to be regarded, as 
one of the ſtrongeſt poſſible proofs of their grow- 
ing opulence. It is, becauſe they continually fink 
or fix that property which they import from abroad 
—in eſtabliſhments of trade and manufacture, —in 
new towns and palaces,—-in the cultivation of their 


lands 


bo Skene? 8 Ads, paſſim —Patten's A 00 of an Expe · 
dition, &c, 
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Srcr. U. Jands,—in dreſs and houſhold-furniture which are 
not quickly to be worn out ; that nations in gene- 
ral, when in a progreſs of manners ſimilar to-that 


of the Scots of the fifteenth and ſixteenth-century, 
find it ever neceſſary to import from foreign coun- 


tries, as much as they can poſſibly find credit for, 
more than their exports are adequate to pay, Be- 


ſides, the Scots, in their attempts at the improve- 


-ment of the natural circumſtances of their coun- 


try, had many extraordinary and peculiar difficul- 
ties to ſtruggle with. Their climate was ungenial: 
Their ſoil ungrateful : Nature had been far from 


liberal to them, of thoſe riches which men need 


only to open their eyes, and to ſtretch forth their 


hands, that they may enjoy *. 


Mode in IN their naval intercourſe with Flanders, for the 
which the 
Scottiſh 
commerce to fail in two great fleets, twice a year. To the 

was con- 


ducted. 


purpoſes of this commerce, the Scots were wont 


Spring and the Autumnal,—the Paſche—and-the 
Rude - markets, were the proper times at which 
the Scottiſh Parliament directed their merchants 
to ſail with goods, for Flanders. Many of the mer- 
cantile Scots took occaſion to ſettle permanently 
in that opulent and induſtrious, commercial coun- 


try. An officer, under the name of Lord. Conſer- 
vator of the privileges of the Scottiſh Nation, re- 
ſided there, under the authority of public treaties, 


ber for 
* Skene, Pa: Patten's Acc. of the expedition, &c. &c. 
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for the protection and the government of the Scot- Scr. U. 


tiſh merchants in that land. That ſuch a mea- 
ſure as was this of appointing a Lord- Conſervator, 


was found neceſſary, is a fact that would, even 


alone, ſufficiently beſpeak the extraordinary im- 


portance of the Scottiſh trade to the Netherlands, 


during this age. The Scots, who had ſettled per- 
manently in the commercial cities -of Flanders, 
were wont, ſometimes, for the purpoſe of ayoid- 
ing the payment of thoſe impoſts which were de- 
manded for the Scottiſh ſovereign, to deny their 
character of Scotſmen, —and ſometimes again, for 
the ſake of thoſe privileges which the Scots alone 
could enjoy, eagerly to claim that character which 
they had before abjured. The Flemings often 
came themſelves, in their own veſſels, with their 
goods, to the Scottiſh market. But, the Acts of the 


Scottiſh Parliaments, during this age, diſcover fre- 


quent inſtances of a jealouſy of this navigation of 
the Flemings, which made the Scots deſirous to 
exclude all others but themſelves from hong the 
carriers of their trade * 


 Garzres, erayers, and boats, were the veſlels, at Naviga- 
this time, employed by the Scots in their naviga-"** 


tion. James the Firſt, anxious to improve the 
navigation of his ſubjects, procured an Act of the 
ninth Parliament of his reign, ordaining all his 
OE ES Lords 
® Skene's Acts, paſſim, dc | 
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ser. H. Jands,—in dreſs and houſhold-furniture which are 
not quickly to be worn out; that nations in gene- 
ral, when in a progreſs of manners ſimilar to that 
of the Scots of the fifteenth and ſixteenth century, 
find it ever neceſſary to import from foreign coun- 
tries, as much as they can poſſibly find credit for, 
more than their exports are adequate to pay, Be- 
ſides, the Scots, in their attempts at the improve- 
ment of the natural circumſtances of their coun- 
try, had many extraordinary and peculiar diflicul. 
ties to ſtruggle with. Their climate was ungenial: 
Their ſoil ungrateful : Nature had .been far from 
liberal to them, of thoſe riches which men need 
only to open their eyes, and to ſtretch forth their 
hands, that they may enjoy *. 


Mode in IN their naval intercourſe with Flanders, for the 
2 purpoſes of this commerce, the Scots were wont 
commerce to fail in two great fleets, twice a year. To the 
ducted. Spring and the Autumnal,—the Paſche—and the 
Rude markets, —were the proper times at which 

the Scottiſh Parliament directed their merchants 

to ſail with goods, for Flanders. Many of the mer- 
cantile Scots took occaſion to ſettle permanently 

in that opulent and induſtrious, commercial coun- 

try. An officer, under the name of Lord. Conſer- 
vuator of the privileges of the Scottiſh Nation, re- 
ſided there, under the authority of public treaties, 

ng 2 ' 137 Or 

* Skene, pan: —Patten's Acc. of the expedition, &c, &c. 
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for the protection and the government of the Scot. Ster. U. 
tiſn merchants in that land. That ſuch a mea- | 
ſure as was this of appointing a Lord-Conſervator, 
was found neceſſary, is a fact that would, even 
alone, ſufficiently beſpeak the extraordinary im- 
portance of the Scottiſh trade to the Netherlands, 
during this age. The Scots, who had ſettled per- 
manently in the commercial cities of Flanders, 
were wont, ſometimes, for the purpoſe of ayoid- 
ing the payment of thoſe impoſts which were de- | 
manded for the Scottiſh ſovereign, to deny their 7 
| character of Scotſmen,—and ſometimes again, for 
| the ſake of thoſe privileges which the Scots alone 
could enjoy, eagerly to claim that character which * 
they had before abjured. The Flemings often 4 
came themſelves, in their own veſſels, with their +4 
goods, to the Scottiſh market. But, the Acts of the 
t Scottiſh Parliaments, during this age, diſcover fre- 
quent inſtances of a jealouſy of this navigation of 
the Flemings, which made the Scots deſirous to 
exclude all others but themſelves from being the 
carriers of their trade * | S 


GAZLIES, crayers, and boats, were the veſſels, at Navige- 
this time, employed by the Scots in their naviga- 1 
. tion. James the Firſt, anxious to improve the 1 
b navigation of his fubjects, procured an Act of the | 
L ninth Parliament of his reign, ordaining all his 
r Lords 
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Szcr. II. Lords and Barons, whoſe n were conti- 


guous to the northern and weſtern ſeas, to build 
or purchaſe gallies, which ſhould be ready, againſt 
an appointed day, for the King's ſervice. From 
that ſame Act, it appears; that the freeholds from 
the Crown, in thoſe weſtern parts, had been, be- 


fore, in various inſtances, held, under the condi- 


tion of keeping veſſels always in readineſs for the 


- uſe of the Sovereign, upon thoſe coaſts. In the 


reign of James the Third, the Legiſlature, for the 
benefit of the fiſheries, and to improve the naviga- 
tion of the kingdom, appointed certain of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and with them, the Burghs, 
to procure or build ſhips of great burthen, as well 


as buſſes for the fiſhery. Biſhop Kennedy, the 
founder of St Salvator's College in St Andrew's, 


built, at the expence of not leſs than ten thouſand 


pounds of money of that time, a noble veſſel, which 


received the name of the Biſhop's barge*. James 
the Third, was indeed taught to pay.extraordinary 


attention to the formation of a reſpectable naval 


force. Andrew Wood of Largo, was the confi- 
dential captain of the royal ſhips. They were 
large, and ſufficiently fitted for ſailing in the Ger- 


man ocean. Theſe ſhips had ſmall boats attached 


to them; and of ſuch conſequence was the naval 


force of only two ſhips with their boats which Wood 


commanded ; that, till Wood's indignation after 
the 
James I. P. 9.: — James III. P. 6. C. 48.:—Pitſcottie, P. 108, 
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the murther of his Sovereign, had been appeaſed, Ser. U. 


the Lords, who perpetrated that murther, appear 
to have dreaded him perhaps more than any of the 
reſt who threatened to avenge it. The Scots were 
not inferior in the arts of the navigation, to their 
neighbours, at that time, when, to clear their ſeas 
of the Engliſh cruizers, by which their trade with 
Flanders was dreadfully haraſſed, they ſent out 
the Woods and Bartanes in their ſhips of war; 
who, after the moſt deſperate engagements, re- 
turned victorious. The crayers appear to have 
been veſſels, of inferior ſize, but ſufficiently large 
for the navigation of the German ocean, which 


ders. The boats, ſuch as were uſed in the her- 


five Jameſes, ſeems to have been that famous ſhip 
named the Greet Michael, which was built about 
the year one thouſand five hundred and eleven. 
All the oak-woed in Fife, fave that of the royal fo- 
reſt of Falkland, was, as Lindſay of Pitſcottie re- 
lates, conſumed in building her. All the carpen- 
ters of Scotland, with many from foreign parts, 
were employed in executing the work. Her walls 
—or planking—were ten feet thick; ſhe was an 
hundred and twenty feet in length; and, between 
the ſides, thirty-ſix feet broad. Her maſts and fails 

were, 


were commonly employed in the trade to Flan- 


ring-fiſhery, have been already deſcribed. The | 
greateſt work of naval architecture that was exe-The great 
cuted in Scotland, during the reigns of the firſt > 
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Secr. H. were, in due proportion, great and complete. She 


A. p. 
1420. 
to 


165. 


one, may well ſerve to indicate, that a ſtrong paſ. 
fion for naval affairs was, at this time, felt among 
the Scots. James built two or three other great 


- againſt a naval enemy with any conſiderable advan. 


without arming them with the requiſite ſtrength. 
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bore fifteen large cannons, with ſmall artillery ſuf. 
ficient to pour at once three hundred ſhots. She 
required three hundred mariners to manage her 
navigation, one hundred and twenty gunners to 
point her artillery, and a thouſand warriours, 
beſide her captain, ſkippers, and quarter- maſters. 
This was the greateſt ſhip that had ever been ſeen 
in theſe northern ſeas. The building of ſach an 


ſhips, beſide this. But, their bulk was too vaſt and 
cumbrous. When they were ſent to the aſſiſtance 
of the French King, in his wars againſt the Eng- 
liſh, they were found too cumbrous to be conducted 


tage. They were ſuffered to rot away, in a foreign 
harbour, without being ever again brought back 
to Scotland. They were ſaid, particularly the 
Michael, to be capable of reſiſting cannon-ſhot, 
uninjured : And it ſeems, in general, to have been 
a capital object held in view, in building ſhips of 
war in this age, to make them, as much as poſſible, 
ſecure againſt all injury from the artillery with 
which they were armed. It was an object impol- 


fible to be attained. - The attempt unfitted thoſe 


great ſhips for all the beſt purpoſes of ſailing, 


The 
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The compaſs, an invention of Italy, about the be- 5er. U. 
ginning of this period, had already conducted the 
Portugueſe to India, the Spaniards to ſouth Ame- 

rica; and had become known alſo to the Flemings 

and the Scots“. Ferry- boats were eſtabliſhed, even 
before this age, on all thoſe rivers which wanted 
bridges or very convenient fords. In the reign of 
James the Third, it was ordained, that the maſters 

of ferry. boats, particularly of thoſe at Kinghorn, 
Bueensferry, and Port. in- Craig, ſhould provide 
bridges of wood for the paſſage of men and horſes, 
between the ſhore and the boat. It ſhould ſeem 

that the wicker-· boats, covered with hides, which 

were once common among the Scots, muſt have 

now gradually gone into diſuſe. That timber, of 
which the importation from Norway, and other 
eaſtern parts, was ſo earneltly deſired, appears to 
have been deſtined in part for the uſes of ſſiip- 
building +. | | 


WariLE we confider the commerce and Naviga- Relative 
ue o 


tion of the Scots, in the fifteenth and ſixteenth money and 
commodie 
centuries ; it is of importance to know alſo, the ties. 
relations which at this time prevailed betweea their 
coins and nominal money—and the neceſſaries for 
ſubſiſtence, which that money was to purchaſe. In 
the ninth Parliament of James the Firſt, it was en- 


Vol. V. 3 acted; 


Pitſcottie, 67. 8. :—Skene's Acts, paſfim. 
+ Lindſay, 91/im ;—Le!. pafm :—Skene's Acts, Kc. 
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Seer. I. acted; that, while every freeman of the loweſt de. 
: 

q gree, reſident in the country, ſhould pay, for the 

I failure of his appearance when ſummoned to at. 

| tend the King in arms, a fine of one wwedder ; each 

freeman of ſimilar degree, belonging to a burgh, 

ſhould, for the ſame failure, be fined in the ſum 

of two ſhillings, of that money of which there 

RE were about thirty ſhillings coined out of the pound 

Price of 2 Troye. Two ſhillings muſt, therefore, as it ſhould 


- wedder in 
the reign ſeem, have been, at this time, ſomewhat more 


the kird. than equivalent to a eder or full grown ſheep. 
But, theſe two ſhillings were equal to nearly one 
-fifteenth part of a pound of filver. Such a wedder 
might, now, probably be ſold for fifteen ſhillings, 

or one fourth part of a pound of ſilver. In the 

reign of King James the Firſt, therefore, if we 

may be permitted to found our eſtimate on this 

fact, the value of ſilver, in compariſon with the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, was little more than four times as 

great as it is at preſent. Every ſhilling of Scottiſh 
money, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 

was not, at the utmoſt, upon this principle, equal, 

in the purchaſe of commodities, to more than eight 
ſhillings of our preſent ſterling money. But, the eſ- 

timate founded upon this fact, is, very probably, too 

high; for burgeſſes, being richer than ruſtics, were, 

on this account, in almoſt all caſes, ſubjected to the 
impoſition of more burthenſome taxes and fines. 

The money of the reign of James the Second, 

Was 
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1 ; Ster. II. 
was equal in value to but about half as much as 


the money of his father's reign, Ten ſhillings were 
the fine impoſed as the ſanction of a particular 
law for the improvement of agriculture. It is 
probable, that the fine, in a fimilar caſe, in the 
end of the eighteenth century, would be about five 
pounds ſterling. We may, therefore, fairly infer 
the value of ſilver, in compariſon with the com- 
modities for the uſe of life, to have been, at that 
time, about ten times as great as it is at preſent, 
In the time of James the Third, whoſe money was 
not above one third of the value of the money of 
his grandfather of the ſame denominations, - the 
fare, payable to the maſters of the ferry-boats at 
Kinghorn, for the paſſage acroſs the Frith, was 
fixed at two fence. It is now one ſhilling. But, 
the two pence, of that time, would be ſomewhat, 
almoſt one-third, leſs in value than our copper two 
pence. The value of money, from this fact, then, 
may be inferred to have been, at that time, about 


nine times as great as at preſent. The fare at rare of 
tertain 
Al ferries. 


Lueensferry was, at the ſame time, fixed, alſo, 
one penny, That, at Port-in-Craig, for conveyance 
acroſs the Tay, was only one penny. At Kinghorn, 
the fare for a horſe was fix pence ; at Queensferry, 
two pence ; at Port-in-Craig, only a penny. Should 
we eſtimate the value of money in compariſon with 
that of commodities, -at the rate of the fare at 
Pueensferry or Port. in. Craig; it would appear to 
have 
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Srer. Il. have been greater, than when our eſtimate is 


* 


* — 
Price of 
wine, 


founded upon the rate of the fare at Kinghorn, 
At a ſubſequent period, in the reign of the ſame 
monarch, it appears, that an hundred and twenty 
groats, each valued, nominally, at fourteen pennies, 
were coined out of the pound of ſilver. At this 
time, therefore, the pound of ſilver was accounted 
to contain one. thouſand fix hundred and eigh- 
ty pennies ; while of our preſent pennies, there 
are but between ſeven and eight hundred in the 
pound of filver. In the year one thouſand five 
hundred and fifty-one, the price of wine of Bour- 
deaux was fixed at ten pence a Scottiſh pint, equi- 
valent to about three pence of our preſent money ; 
the price of the wine of Rochelle, was, at the ſame 
time, fixed at ten pence a pint. Theſe were the 
prices for theſe wines, when they were imported 
into any harbour on the eaſtern fide of the land. 
For the ſame wines imported into harbours on the 
weſtern ſeas, the price was ſmaller, | The burgh of 


_— enjoyed an impoſt upon wines ſold within 


And on this account, permiſſion was granted to 
fell all wines, two pence dearer in that town than 


Prices of in any other part of Scotland. Wild geeſe were, 


cles 


other OBE. the ſame time, directed to be ſold for two fhil. 


lings each; larks, at four pence: a dozen; tame 
geeſe, for ſixteen pence each; a hen, for eight- 
pence ; a chicken; for four pence : It is probable, 


0 that, at this time, the nominal penny of the current 


money: 
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money, would not be more than equal to a third Ster. 8. 
part of our preſent penny. But, moſt of theſe ar- | 
ticles which are here enumerated, would now coſt 
| three times as much of our nominal money, as they 
| are, in the Act of Parliament, fixed at. Silver was 
) in the reign of Queen Mary, about ten times as 
| yaluable in compariſon with the commodities re- 
quiſite for the uſe of life, as it is, at preſent, But, 
if, again, we ſhall compare that ſimplicity of life, 


) which prevailed among the Scots, in thoſe ancient 

. times, with the more luxurious, artificial, and com- 
plex modes of living which now prevail; we ſhall 

: eaſily perceive, that the ſame expence would now 


; do, at leaſt three times as much for the ſupport | 
> of life, in thoſe days, as it can now do ;—or 
2 that filver was, for the ſupport of life, then 
| thirty times as valuable as it is at preſent *. In 
| the year one thouſand five hundred and ninety-five, 
0 there was a ſevere famine in the land. The wheat 


f and malt were fold, ſoon after harveſt, at the price 

n of ten nominal pounds for the boll., In Galloway, 

0 in the ſubſequent May, the boll of oat-meal was —_— a 
| ſold at the exorbitant price of twenty pounds of“. 
k nominal money, equal to between ſix and ſeven 


. pounds of our preſent money. In that year, the 
e whole bear or barley, in which the Earl Mariſchall 
þ received his rents, was bought from him by Cle- 
b ment Orr and Robert Lumiſden his grandſon, at the 
t | | average 
2 * Queen Mary's fifth Par. C. 1 12. .in Skene's Ag. 
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Snell average price of three and thirty ſhillings and four- 


pence a boll ; although an extraordinary importa- 
tion of grain had already very much reduced 
the firſt enormous prices. It may be fairly infer- 
red from theſe facts in general, that any quantity 
of ſilver or gold would, throughout the greater part 


of that period of the Scottiſh hiſtory, upon which 


our preſent attention is fixed, do more than twen- 


ty times as much towards the convenient accom- 


Eggs i in 
Zetland. 


Weights 
and mea- 


ſures. 


modation of life, as it can perform now, in the 
end of the eighteenth century. In the Orkney 
and Zetland Iſles, money was ſtill more rare; and 
Lefly relates with miſtaking exultation, that an 
hundred eggs were there to be purchaſed, in his 


time, for a penny: A fact which beſpeaks a ſcar- 


city of money, at leaſt as ſtrongly as an abundance 
of eg * | | 
WzrcaTs and meaſures become continually a 
more important obje& in the commerce and public 
ceconomy of a,country, while its civilization is im- 
proved, and its opulence augmented; That Troye 
weight which had been introduced from France, 
at a very remote time, and which is ſtill the ordi- 
nary weight for the precious metals, as well as for 
various other matters, was the common weight for 
filyer and gold in Bene, during the fifteenth and 
| + ſixteenth 


* Skene's Ads Paſim . Diary, F. 36:—Leſl. 
Deſeriptio Scotiæ. 
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ſixteenth centuries. In the reign of James the Ster. u. 
Firſt, the pound Troye appears to have con- 
tained—one pound Scottiſh, with the addition of 
one-fixteenth part of a pound more; the fone, 
containing fifteen pounds Troye, but ſixteen pounds 
Scottiſh ; the haf fone, with other fractions of the 
ſtone, in the ſame proportion. This Scottiſh weight 
vas probably applied to the weighing of all other 
articles of value, except gold and filver. This re- 
gulation of the weights, was ordained to commence 
from Whitſunday, in the year one thouſand four 
hundred and twenty-five. It. was James's deſire 
to make this one weight, univerſal throughout all 
Scotland. But, he found this laudable object un- 
attainable, as it has, ever ſince, been found. From 
an Act of the fifth Parliament of his reign, it ap- 
pears, that the fone above deſcribed, was intended 
to weigh iron, wool, and other merchandiſe in ge- 
neral. In the reign of James the Fourth, the ſame 
regulation of the weights was confirmed; and 
wax and ſpiceries were ſpecified, as proper to be 
bought and ſold by theſe ſame weights. In an A& 
of Parliament, at a ſubſequent period in the fame 
reign, ſtandard- weights of this ' preciſe character, 
conſiſting of the fone of ſixteen Scottiſh pounds, 
and the pound of ſixteen Scottiſh ounces, with con- 
venient fractional parts of both the fone and pound, 

| were directed to be made at Edinburgh, and to be 

. thence procured for uſe by every other burgh. It 
is 
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Seer. l. jg à curious fact; that, in the reign of James the 


Fifth, there was found to ariſe a neceſſity for a 


law, ordaining, that no burgh ſhould keep one 


weight to be uſed by its burgeſſes in buying,—er- 


other to be employed by.them in ſelling. No ſuch 


Act would have been neceſſary, if—at leaſt com- 
plaints—had not been offered againſt fome of the 
Scottiſh burghs, for being guilty of this fraudulent 


practice. Such fraud might be practiſed by them, 


in their traffic with the Highlanders, who were lit- 
tle ſkilled in the artifices of traffic, —if not per- 


haps, alſo, in their dealings with foreigners, whom 


they might thus contrive, for a time, to outwit. 
Or perhaps being. obliged, in their commercial 
tranſactions with the Flemings and the Dutch, to 
deliver away their goods by the weights which 
were in uſe in the ſtaple towns of the Netherlands, 
they were, hence, induced to endeavour to pur- 
chaſe from their fellow-countrymen at home, ſuch 


goods as they were to export, by the ſame weights 


by which they were to deliver them to the foreign 
purchaſers. Although defirous to purchaſe what 
they were to export in this way; they might be, 
nevertheleſs, willing to deliver out, by the ſmaller 
Scottiſh weights, thoſe imported goods which they 


received by the greater Dutch weights,—without 


making any proportionate diminution of the price. 
The meaſures to be uſed in the tranſactions of com- 
merce, were regulated in the. reign of James the 


Firſt, 
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coals and other commodities, ſhould be ſold out by 


the next Parliament, ſettled to weigh forty ounces, 
or two pounds nine ounces Troyes : The gallon was 
to contain eight pints : The firlot was to be made 
up of t500 gallons arid one fint : The peck, conſe- 
quently, one gallon and one int: The boll, four 
firlots, or eight pecks, or of weight eighty-one pounds. 
By an unaccountable inaccuracy of computation, 
the proportion of the weights to the correſpondent 


tinually to diminiſh, while the denominations of 
meaſure advance from thoſe which are loweſt to 
the greateſt, In the ſame act, the weight of the 
boll thus adopted for general uſe, is ſaid to exceed 
that of the old boll which was uſed under the au- 
thority of the laws of David the Firſt, by the ſum 
of one and thirty pounds. Clear water from the 
river Tay, is aſſumed as the particular liquid that 
was to be weighed, in fixing the proportion between 
the weight and the meaſure of the ſtandard pint. 
But, this was ſo fixed, merely becauſe the Parlia- 
ment then fat at Perth. In the year one thouſand 
five hundred and fifty-ſeven, the ſtandard meaſures 
of Stirling; where the Parliament had lately ſitten 
while the weights and meaſures were the ſubje& of 
their deliberation; were ordained to be adopted 
lt, Vol.. V. I. univerſally | 


Firſt, with the fame care as the weights. Tt was Ser. l. 
ordained by the third Parliament of this reign, that ” 


the ordinary liquid meafures. Each pint was; in Liquid 
meaſures, 


meaſures, is, in the Act of Parliament, made con- 


Th 
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Seer U. univerſally throughout the kingdom; and the „ir- 
bot was then deſcribed, as conſiſting of eighteen 
pints, —varying ſlightly in this from the ſtandard 
Frlot of the reign of James the Firſt. It was in the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century, and in the ſixth 
Parliament of the reign of James the Fourth, , that 
Edinburgh was fixed as the burgh in which all the 


which thoſe meaſures ſhould be ſought, as the mo- 
dels. to be adopted in all other parts of the king- 
dom. The ſame meaſures were, anew, regulated 
and confirmed in the eleventh Parliament of the 
| Meaſures, reign of James the Sixth. The ell, that meaſure of 
2 length which was neceſlarily the ofteneſt in uſe, 
was deſcribed by law, in the reign of James the 
Firſt, as containing ſeven and thirty inches. It is 

_ deſcribed in the Act of the eleventh Parliament of 
the reign of James the Sixth, as ſtill containing of 
inches the ſame preciſe number.—The Arlot, —it is 
of conſequence for us to take notice, —was, in the 
ſame reign, augmented to ſomewhat more than 
nineteen pints.— Theſe were the principal regula- 
tions of the weights and meaſures of Scotland, 
which the Legiſlature attempted, in the courſe of 
this period, to eſtabliſh, Their endeavours, how- 
ever wiſely intended, and whatever the vigilance 
. exerciſed in order to give them efficacy, do not 
appear to have been completely ſucceſsful. In 
me Ifles * e and Zetland, the Norwegian 
weights 


ſtandard meaſures ſhould be depoſited, and from 
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weights and meaſures were, alone, in uſe. The er. U. 


very attempt to reduce all the weights and mea- 
ſures of the kingdom to one ſtandard, ſerved only 
to increaſe their diverſity, by adding ſtill a new 
and peculiar ſtandard, without Raving force ſuffi. 
cient to aboliſh the old *. | 


Taz arms and the ari-nillitary of the Scots, Arms and 
were, perhaps, leſs improved, during this period, 
than thoſe of their neighbours. Their demeſe 
feuds and inteſtine wars fomented the native fero- 


city of their characters, and maintained their cou- 
rage, but did not diſcipline them to the regular, 


formal art of war. It is curious to reflect, that, in 


Italy, the poſſeſſion of complete armour, and in 


Scotland the want of this armour produced preciſe- 
ly the ſame effects. In the fifteenth century, thoſe 
mercenary ſaldiers whom the commercial and ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtates of Italy, were accuſtomed to em- 
ploy to fight their battles, were, all, armed in 
complete ſteel. But, their defenſive armour was 
ſo perfectly proof againſt the moſt violent aſſault ca 


art 1 


mpari- 


of almoſt all known weapons of offence, that they: tween the 


Scots and 


never engaged in the battle with the fear ofthe italian 


meeting a harder fate in fight, than that of being ties. 
made priſoners, Whole armies, as 1s related by 
| Machiavel, 


* Skene's Acts, James I. "Ws z. and 4. James VI. Par- 


11. Swinton's Propoſal for the uniformity of Weights and 
Meaſures. 
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sxer. II. Machiavel, would 1 with their utmoſt might 


and fury, without the loſs of more than, perhaps, 


a man or two on either fide. From Bembo's hi. 
tory of his country, Venice, it appears; that when 


the mercenary troops, in the pay of that wealthy 


republic, had the fortune to loſe a few lives, from 


their number, in any uncommonly dangerous ren- 


counter; they were thrown into ſuch diſmay and 


deſpondency, as if not more than a very few ſtrag- 


glers from among them, had been left alive. Such 
were the full-armed, mercenary ſoldiers of Italy, 
during this period: And they were utterly un- 
able to contend, in fight, with firm oppoſition, 
againſt the better diſciplined ſoldiers of Germa- 
ny, and France. —The Scots were little abler to 
oppoſe the more regular troops of France and Eng- 
land. But, this inability aroſe not from any de- 
fect of courage. Notwithſtanding all thoſe means 


which were employed to ſupply them with complete 


armour, offenſive and defenſive, they were never 
completely armed. However anxious their mo- 
narchs were, to bring them to rival the Engliſh i in 
the uſe of the bow; that object could never be ac- 


compliſhed. Hog in almoſt every inſtance in 


which they had to. contend with the Engliſh, even 


while more valiant than their foes, they were, 


however, routed by them. The French auxilia- 


ries, who came into Scotland with the Duke of 


e eaſily maſtered all the turbulence of the 
Scots, 


1 
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Scots. But for the aid of England, thoſe French- Seer. u. 
— 

men, who were ſent to ſupport the government 

of Mary of Lorraine, would, alſo, have proved 

victorious, and would have laid Scotland and its 

Reformation at the mercy of France and of the 

houſe of Guiſe. In the battles of Flodden, of 

Pinkie, and of Solway-moſs, the Scots were eaſily 

routed by the Engliſh, Yet, in the tournament, 

no knights could excel the. fame. of the Scottiſh. 

The Scottiſh auxiliaries, even the Scottiſh merce- 

naries, were the brayeſt ſoldiers in the French, and 

the Burgundian armies. No national name was 

higher in the praiſe of valour throughout the 

world, than that of the Scots“. 


Tun ſpearmen of the Scottiſh armies had been 
wont to make often a firm and heroic ſtand againſt 
thoſe with whom they encountered in the hoſe 
tile armies of England. But, the Engliſh archers 
were unequalled, This, James the Firſt did not 
fail to obſerve, in the time of his captivity, After . 
his return, therefore, to ſit on the throne of his 
fathers, he appears to have exerciſed extraordina- 
ry care, in order to improve the Scots in the prac- 
tice of archery. For this end, he, in the very firſt 
Parliament of his reign, procured an Act, enjoin- 
ing all his e from twelve years of age and 
upwards, 


* Petri Bembi Rerum Venetarum Hiſtoria :— Machiavelli 
8. Iſtoria di Fiorenza: — P. de Comminges, &c. 
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Seer. Il. upwards, to apply themſelves to the frequent exerciſe 
Endea- Of ſhooting with the bow; directing botw-butts to be 
form the ſet up, and places for this exerciſe, to be marked out, 
Scots to near all pariſh churches, and within every tract of 


hy. "land of which the rents amounted to the value of 
ten pounds of the money of that time; and impo- 
ſing a fine of a wedder, to be tel from every 
perſon who ſhould neglect to yield due obedience 
to this law. In the ninth Parliament of his reign, 
the attention of the Legiſlature was again particu- It 
larly directed to the object of armour. Under 7 
high penalties, to be rigorouſly exacted, yeomen, tl 
of lower degree, and poſſeſſing goods of the value ll r: 


of twenty pounds, were, now, enjoined to arm -. 
themſelves with an iron hat, a doublet or haber. p! 
i | geon, a ſword and buckler, a bow with a quiver of tc 
arrows, and a knife. This was the armour for p. 
the archers or bowmen. Such as were unſkilled p. 


in the uſe of the bow, were to have, at leaſt, a in 
good battle- axe and other ſure weapons. Through- h 
out this reign, it ſhould ſeem, that the Scottiſh pl 
armies were compoſed equally of ſpearmen and at 
Garrifons bowmen. When garriſons were to be permanent- tt 
—_ ly maintained in caſtles on the borders ; three ql 
hundred ſpearmen, and three hundred archers, e\ 
were the troops allotted by the Parliament for this f. 
ſervice. Still the foot-ball and the golf were pre- ſp 
ferred, too often, to matches of ſhooting with the ea 
bow, in the ordinary diverſions of the people. In J 
. the 
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the year one thouſand four hundred and fifty-ſeven, ser. u. 
a new law endeavoured to ſuppreſs theſe uſeleſſs 
amuſements ; directed bow-butts to be ſet up, with- 
in a ſpace of ground, properly marked out, at each 
pariſh church; commanded a bowmaker to be eſ- 
tabliſhed in the principal town of every ſhire ; and 
enjoined all men, between the age of twelve and 
that of fifty, to exerciſe themſelves, with conſtant 
alacrity, in ſhooting from the bow. Spears were, Spears. : 
in the ſame reign, at a ſubſequent period, ordain- | 
ed to be made, of the length of ſomewhat more 
than ſix ells. An axe and a target—of leather, or 
rather of a piece of a raw, undreſſed hide,“ 79 
« rehft the ſhot of England,” were required to be 
provided for themſelves, by thoſe who were unfit 
to ſerve as bowmen. Still, the Scots were but im- 
perfectly armed. Armour was not eaſily to be 
procured by perſons who were ſo poor. It was 
| WE impoſſible to perſuade the different barons and 
| heads of clans to pay due attention to the diſci- 


pline and the arming of their reſpective followers, 
| at thoſe times at which they were not aQually in 
- WH the field, in the ſervice of their Sovereign. Fre- 


* 


quent <weapon-ſchawings were, by law, to be held in wuper- 
every county; and the ſherriffs were directed, care“ 
fully to examine, upon theſe occaſions, how many 
ſpears, bows, axes, and men able to bear arms, 
each county could produce. In the reign of 
James the Fourth, within a few years of the 

| cloſe 
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ſes. 
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cloſe of the fifteenth century, the county meeting; 
for weapon-ſchawing, were ordained- to be held, 
four times in the year. Various pieces of ar. 
mour, offenſive and ' defenſive, were, at the ſame 
time, numbered, as proper to be, at thoſe 9veg- 
pon-ſchawings, exhibited, from the enumeration 
of which, Fre arms appear to have been, even 
at this time, not at all in general uſe among the 
Scots. A renewal of tlie ancient law againſt thoſe 
ſports, the uſe of which interfered to prevent the 
people from ſufficient exerciſe to perfect themſelves 
in the practice of the arts of war, — appears among 
the Acts of the ſame Parliament. As the horſes of 
Scotland, were, in general, too ſmall to bear the 
full· armed warriour through the fight; a law was 
enacted, in the reign of James the Fifth, to oblige 


thoſe perſons who! poſſeſſed ſuitable places of ac- 


commodation for brood-mares and fallions of the 
greater race, — to ſupply themſelves with mares and 
ſtallions, in order to propagate this race in ſuch 
numbers, that-a new force of cavalry might thus 
be eaſily formed in the Scottiſh armies. In the 
year one thouſand five hundred and forty, an AQ 
was paſſed in the ſixth Parliament of the reign of 
James the Fifth; declaring weapon-/thawings to 


have been long out of uſe; and enjoining them to 


be held, for the future, regularly twice in every 


year, — but, in the firſt year enfuing, three times. 


egg 9 cavalry, in which the Scots had 
been 
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been very generally accuſtomed to repair upon Sxer. u. 
their ſmall: horſes, when ſummoned to march ant 
againſt an enemy, was forbidden; and the fight- 

ing men were required to come, in future, only 

as foot-ſoldiers. Spears, axes, bows, and culverins, 

were the chief weapons for offence with which 

they were, at the ſame time, enjoined to arm them- 

ſelves. Every man was required to arm himſelf 

more or leſs completely, according to the circum- 
ſtances of his fortune. It was ordained, that cap- 

tains ſhould be named in every pariſh, to command 

the parochial company of fighting men; and to di- 

rect them in performance of their exerciſes. In 

the progreſs of the ſixteenth century, while the 

uſe of fire arms became continually more general Fire-arms; 
throughout Europe, the Scots, in their anxiety to 
procure theſe powerful inſtruments of cargage, 
{trove, by every means, to encourage, and even to 
compel the importation of them from abroad; as 
appears from different enactments of the reign of 

James the Fifth. Both this monarch and his fa- 

ther had in their ſervice, founders- of artillery, 

who formed for them, various cannons of extraor- 

dinary magnitude, From the French, during the Artillery. 
regency, of Mary of Guiſe, the Scots who oppoſed 

the reformation, were ſupplied with large quanti- 

ties of artillery and fire-arms of all ſorts. Yet, ſtill, _ 

they were, at home, a diſorderly hoſt, imperfectly 
armed, having no better defenſive armour in the 


n 
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| 8eor. U. field of battle, than targets of wood or wicker-work, 

| covered with pieces of raw hide, and leather 

doublets upon their bodies ; bearmg, ſome-ſpears, 

ſome-axes,. ſome-bows ; ſtrangers to regular diſci. 

pline; prone. to ruſh againſt an hoſtile hoſt with 

the moſt diſorderly impetuoſity, and then to dif. 

perſe quickly, after ſuch an onſet, in ſhameful route; 

for their want of diſcipline and nakedneſs of ar- 

mour, the contempt of enemies to whom they were 

not at all unequal in hardineſs, ſtrength, or valour. 

All the remarkable defeats which they ſuffered 

from their Engliſh neighbours, in the fifteenth 

and fixteenth centuries, remarkably evince theſe 

facts. All the inteſtine conteſts of their civil broils, 

were fought with more than the e of bar- 
barians . 


Dm cnt _ n 1 7— r 8 8 W ** 1 


Recapitu-. Suck, then, in all the Lanouks of life, —ſo far as 
lation. theſe LABOURs can be viewed diſtinctly from that 
KNOWLEDGE on which they are founded, and from 
that xNjJoyMENT for which they preſent means, — 
were the Scots, in the courſe of the fifteenth and 
ſixteenth centuries. Agriculture had received va- 
rious new improvements. The mechanical arts had 
been ſubdivided, multiplied, refined, advanced to 
new dexterity and induſtry in the modes of their 
cultivation. Several chemical arts were beginning 
* Skene's Acts, poſſm +—Major. :—Lefl. :—Lindfay of 
Pitſeottie: Patten's Account of an expedition, &c. & c. 
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to be uſefully exerciſed. Commerce and navigation, Ser. u. 
in which the Scots imitated and rivalled their neigh- © 
bours of Flanders, were hardly leſs diligently or 
leſs ſucceſsfully purſued in Scotland, than in the 
moſt commercial countries of middle or ſouthern 
Europe. In all the moſt neceſſary and moſt hap- 
pily accommodating arts of life, the progreſs of 
the Scots appears to have kept pace, more ſucceſs. 
fully, than was to have been naturally expected, 
with that of the moſt opulent and moſt eminently 
proſperous of the other European nations. In the 
Art of war, indeed, that comparative poverty which 
hindered them from ſupplying themſelves ſufficient- 

ly with armour, and that character of their politi- 
cal conſtitution which held them diſorderly and 
undiſciplined, ſeem to have prevented them from 


becoming, during theſe ages, ſuch diſtinguiſbed 


proficients,—as from their ancient glory, and their 
innate valour, was to be hoped. Their coinage, 
their fabrication of arms, the regulation of their 


weights and meaſures, but eſpecially their naval f 


architecture, all concur to beſpeak in them, a re- 
markable advancement, during theſe centuries, be- 
yond the unregulated rudeneſs of their former ſtate. 


II. The Nate of their arts, mechanical and chemi- 
cal, beſpeaks their phyſical KxowWwLR DOE of nature, 
to have made a gradual progreſs in the courſe of 
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Ger. u, theſe ages. In the manufaQure of malt, the dif. 
tillation of a ſpirituous liquor from macerated 


grain, the tanning of hides, the ſearch after metal. 
lic mines, the digging up of pit-coal, the manufac. 
ture of ialt, the dyeing of cloths, we behold arts out 
of which the great body of the facts of cxzmicar 
SCIENCE, was gradually to ariſe. Thoſe by whom 
ſuch arts were, in this period, practiſed among the 


Scots, neceſſarily poſſeſſed an acquaintance with a 


multiplicity of facts, of which, if the ratio, or 
the philoſophical connexions and dependencies had 
been duely known to them, they had been chemi- 


chemiſtry. cal philoſophers, The vain imaginatians of alche. 


my, compoſed, in this age, the theory that guided 
the chemiſts in every plan of experiment. They 
were not unknown to thoſe Scots who were, at 


this time, the moſt curious in their reſearches into 


nature. But, let nat the yain hopes and preten- 


ſions of the alchemiſts, be too haſtily or ſcornfully 


deſpiſed. All diſcovery of the phænomena of na- 


ture, muſt, of neceſſity, be either guided by theory, 


or made by accident. The improvement of ſcience, 
is not to be abandoned to accident. Yet from a- 
mong the theories which, in every age, have guided 


the inveſtigations of philoſophers, how very ſmall 


is the number of thoſe which the iſſue of the inveſ- 
tigations they guided, has not proved rain, like 
the hopes and pretenſions of 'alchemy ? Roger Ba- 
con in England, had, before this time, cultivated 

5 the 
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the chemical ſciences with wonderful: ſucceſs, and Ster. 1L 
was, no doubt, the firſt diſcoverer of that mixture 
of ſubſtances which forms gunpowder. In Ger- 
many, ſome eminent chemiſts and mineralogiſts 

had already ariſen. The famous Swiſs phyfician 
Paracelſus, applied chemiſtry to medicine, with 

an enthuſiaſm, and, in ſome inſtances, a lucky ſuc- 

ceſs which excited the admiration of his contem- 
poraries. Alchemy was the object of the moſt 
earneſt attention of men of ſcientific curioſity, 
throughout theſe centuries, in all thoſe countries 

with which the Scots had the moſt conſtant inter- 
courſe, It was impoſſible but ſeveral of the Scots 
themſelves, muſt, in theſe circumſtances, have been 

led to conceive a 1 for its purſuits “. 


| NaTuRAL HISTORY had been, before the end Natural 
of the ſixteenth century, cultivated, with no con- . 
temptible care and ſucceſs, among the Scots. The 
hiſtorians who flouriſhed in this period, Boece, 
Leſſy, Mair, and Buchanan, ſpeak of the natural 
circumſtances of their country, in a ſtyle that evin- 
ces them to have ſurveyed it with the liberal curio- 
ſity and accurate inveſtigation of men of ſcience, 
The fiſhes, the fowls, the changes of the ſeaſons, 
the quadrupeds, wild and tame, are deſcribed by 
theſe writers, with a clearneſs and accuracy of deſ- 
cription, which cannot but recommend them to 
| our 
„ Bayle 3 3 de Arte Chymiæ Scrip- 
ta :—Bergmanni Opuſcula ;—Skene's Acts, paſſim. 
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ster. II. our eſteem, as no deſpicable proficients in natural 


hiftory. In the revival of claflical literature, the 
works of Pliny the naturaliſt, were repeatedly print. 
ed in Italy, in the end of the fifteenth, and the be. 
ginning of the ſixteenth century. Copies were 
quickly diſperſed throughout Europe ; and found 
their way into the hands of the learned among 
the Scots. The writings of Sir David Lindſay 
of the Mount, ſhew him to have been no ſtran- 
ger, either to the geography or the natural hiſ- 
tory of Pliny. This was the age of diſtant na- 
vigating adventure, and of the diſcoveries of the 
wonders of lands till now unknown. The Scots 
travelling abroad, or receiving in their own coun- 
try, the reports of ſtrangers who came as auxilia- 
ries or envoys, failed not to learn much concern- 
ing the moſt ſignal diſtant diſcoveries of the Spa- 
niards and the Portugueſe. In the ſea-port towns 
of Flanders, the Scottiſh merchants had opportu- 
nity to converſe with merchants and mariners from 
every different part of the world ; and thoſe re- 
ports which were brought, of the wonders of na- 
ture in the oriental regions, and in the weſtern 
hemiſphere, were naturally heard by them, with 
eager ears. George Buchanan reſided for ſome 
time in Portugal, and had thus an opportunity of 
bringing home, for the information of his fellow- 
countrymen, accounts of whatever was moſt re- 
1 e in ſuch new curiofities, as is that rich, 

commercial 
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courſe between Scotland and Italy, was great and 
continual ; and Italy, above all other parts of the 
world, now afforded much, for leading the mind to 
ſtudy the curioſities of nature. From all theſe facts, 
it appears to be ſufficiently certain, that the Scots, 
during this period, muſt have unavoidably acquir- 
ed a more extenſive knowledge, than they had in 
any former age, of the wonders of external nature. 
The writings which they produced in this period, 
and which have triumphed over the deſtroying pow- 
er of time, afford, indirectly, the ſame information. 
Their poets and their hiſtorians, alike, delight in 
the deſcription of natural objects, ſurprizing or 
beautiful. In the works of Boece and Leſly, in- 
deed, appear ſome inſtances of a credulity in reſ- 
pect to tales of wonder, which ſeems incompatible 
with philoſophical accuracy in the obſervation of 
nature. But, in the infancy of ſcience, ſuch cre- 
dulity has its origin in cauſes ſufficiently natural. 
And, it is ever, much more to be commended, 
than that ſtupid indifference to novelty, which is a 
characteriſtic of the loweſt and moſt uninformed 
condition of ſavage life 2 


"MP 


commercial country had to preſent. The inter- Ser. I. 


OF their acquaintance with 6E0GRAPHY, ail the Geogra- 


works of the Scots of this age, afford the moſt ſig. 


nal. proofs. From Norway and the Iſles of the 
Northern 


* Sir David Lindſay's works, paſſim : :—Buchanan : Bo- 
ece:—Leſly, &c. 
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srer. . Northern Sea, to Italy, Lindſay, Douglas, and o- 


thers of the poets, ſpeak with a familiarity and ac- 
curacy,-of the productions and the diviſions of dif. 
ferent countries, which, even now, the mere poet 


would be unable to excel. Lindſay mentions a 


map on which the different regions of the earth 
were delineated. Buchanan's works preſent ſuf. 
ficient proofs of his poſſeſſing that geographical 
knowledge which his travels afforded him oppor. 
tunity to acquire. 'The voyages and travels of the 
Scots into ſo many different lands, neceſfarily 
made them, in a particular manner, acquainted 
with the diviſions, phyſical and political, of many 
countries. Dunbar, in the character of a pilgrim, 
or of a travelling friar, travelled through France 
and Italy. In Germany and Holland, Ortelius and 
others, had, in the end of the ſixteenth century, 


already endeavoured to apply to the explanation 


of the geographical knowledge of the moderns, 
thoſe principles of ſcience, which were diſplayed 
in the ſyſtem of Ptolemy. Camden had deſcribed 
the geography of England, in that noble work 
which ſtill ſurvives, in all its original popularity, 
Iheſe books came into the hands of learned'Scotf- 
men, enlightened their minds with a new know- 
ledge of the different parts of the earth, and taught 
them to cultivate this knowledge, in that preci- 
ſion in which it has ſince been ſtudied. It is pro- 
bable that, among the clergy, the merchants, and 

ET the 
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the nobles, this geographical knowledge was ſuffi- rer. 11. 
ciently diffuſed. If the nobles and merchants pol: Geegr : 
ſeſſed only ſuch an acquaintance with geography, as as 


they could acquire by perſonal travel, and by oral , 
communication ; the clergy were, however, accul- by Paul 
tomed to the uſe of books, acquainted with the“. 
written and printed learning of Europe, and there- 
fore capable of ſtoring their minds with whatever 
books had to tell, concerning the ancient or the 
modern ſtate of the world. It was from the Scots, 
chiefly, that the learned at Rome derived their 
knowledge of theſe northern parts. The famous 

Paul Jovius relates, from the information of ſome 
ſhipwrecked Scots, ſeveral intereſting facts concern- 

ing the ſavage inhabitants of the moſt northern 
coaſts then known, of the European Continent, 
which ſufficiently accord with what ſubſequent ob- 
ſervation has informed us of, concerning them. 

Of the wide expanſe, indeed, of the Atlantic or of ameries. 
the Pacific Ocean, —of the famed American em- 

pires which Spain had newly ſubverted,—or of the 

ſtill widening bounds of Aſiatic diſcovery ;—little 

y. more than ſome rare, and doubtful alluſions, oc- 

tl. curs in the writings of the Scots of this age. Yet, 

w. the circumſtances of the times, render it impoſſible, 

ht chat theſe ſouthern and eaſtern regions ſhould not 

ci- have been tolerably well known to the Scots. 

-0- It is certain, that the productions of thoſe regions, 

nd were imported hither by Scottiſh commerce, —lce-. 

he Vol. V. N land 
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Secr. n. land was, in this age, familiarly known to the 
— | 


Scots, in conſequence of the Norwegian coloniza- 
tion of that ifle, and of the frequent naval inter- 
courſe between the Norwegians, and the inhabi- 
tants of the eaſtern and northern parts of Scotland, 
Yet, all this knowledge was, in far the greater 
number of inſtances, looſe and popular ; too inac- 
curate to guide the traveller or the navigator; too 
imperfect to merit the appellation of geographical 
ſcience. Modern aſtronomy had not, as yet, been, in 
any great number of caſes, applied with ſucceſsful 
{kill, to mark out the different tracts of the earth. 
Where different countries were ſpoken of, merely 
in looſe and popular language, all was, but in too 
great a degree, uncertainty and confuſion. Where 
technical language was employed, there was in 
it, more of the oſtentation, than of the reality of 
true geographical ſcience. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the geographical deſcription of the Hebu- 
dian iſles, which Buchanan preſents from the infor- 
mation of Donald Monro, is perhaps the moſt diſ- 
tinct and ſatisfactory that had been given of them, 
before the appearance of the recent Statiſtical Col. 
lections of Sir John Sinclair“. 


A8TRONOMY and ASTROLOGY, were among the 
favourite ſtudies of the learned throughout Europe, 
in the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries. They were 


| not, 

* Sir David Lindſay's Works, faſſim :— Buchanan, Hiſt. 
Lib. I. :—Leſlzi, Hiſt. aim —Skene's Acts: — Pauli Jovii, 
Britanniz Deſcriptio. 
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not unknown nor unregarded by the Scots. James Ser. u. 
the Third was, molt probably, much addicted to 
judicial aſtrology. Perpetual alluſions to this ima- 
ginary prophetical ſcience, occur in the writings of 
the Scottiſh hiſtorians and poets of this period. 
Copernicus had, indeed, revived in Europe, the 
true ſyſtem of the revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies. But, it does not appear, that the doctrines 
of Copernicus, had been, as yet, received in Scot- 
land. Buchanan, in his poem on the ſphere, teach- 
es the aſtronomical doQrines of the Ptolemaic ſyſ- 
tem. James the Sixth, when he went to bring 
home his Queen from the Daniſh Court, viſited 
the famous Tycho Brahe at his ſeat of Uranien- 
burgh, beheld his aſtronomical apparatus with 
wonder, and liſtened to his doctrines with delight 
and conviction. The learned Gawin Douglas and 
Sir David Lindſay, in their writings in the popu- 
lar language, make frequent alluſions to aſtrology 
and aſtronomy, but not with a ſcientific clearneſs 
or preciſion, from which we can infer them to 
have been maſters of thoſe aſtronomical truths, 
which are ſtill acknowledged as ſcientific princt- 
ples in the Newtonian ſyſtem of the univerſe. 
Lindſay, indeed, in one paffage, ſtyles the moon, 
queen of the ſea, an expreſſion from which it might 
perhaps be inferred, that he believed the tides to 
depend upon lunar attraction, But, it is from 
g. Pliny and from Ptolemy, that Lindfay derives, ei- 
il, ther 
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Srcr. II. ther immediately, or, as it ſhould rather ſeem, 
SE 


through the intervention of Caxton's [mage of 
the World, almoſt every truth or fable of aſtro. 
nomy or aſtrology which he has exhibited in 
this book. When the heavenly bodies are men- 
tioned ; it is ſtill with alluſions the moſt grave 
and folemn, to their myſterious influences over the 
fortunes of mankind. It was not the prejudice of 
the ignorant, but the univerſal belief of the learn. 
ed, on which the authority of judicial aſtrology 


was, during this period, founded. In its origin, 


probably the errour or impoſture of Indian, Chal. 
dean, and Egyptian prieſts ; this vain ſcience had 
been, from the. Eaſt, received, in ancient times, 
among the Greeks and Romans. Thoſe conqueſts 
by which Arabian and Tartar hordes, overthrew 


the modern Greek, the Perſian, and the Indian 


empires; inſtructed the Arabians anew in the aſtro- 
logy of the Eaſt, and gave them means to accom- 
pliſh, at an early period, its revival in Europe. 
From the Moors in Spain, from the Cruſaders 
who ravaged Egypt and Paleſtine, from the Italian 
merchants who traded to the eaſtern ſhores of the 


Mediterranean Sea,—it was introduced into wel- 


tern Europe. It was congenial to the ignorance 


by which all Europe was then pervaded, and to 


that earneſt curioſity by which, in particular the 
weakeſt and moſt ignorant of men have ever 
been the moſt powerfully impelled to dive into 

the 
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| 1 | | id. Ster. II. 
the fore-knowledge of futurity, by ſupernatural aid 


It adapted itſelf, more than could almoſt any other 
ſcience, to the common curioſities of all mankind, 
and to all the general events of human life. We 
may, therefore, without wonder, remark its pre- 
valence at this time, whether we ſee it working 
upon the fears of the mean and the poor, or en- 
gaging the vain reſearches of the great and the 
learned. The moſt ſurpriſing thing reſpecting it, 
is; that men could, in their imaginations, find, for 
ſo conſiderable a time, any coincidence between 
the events foretold from horoſcopes and calcula- 
tions, and thoſe phaſes, preceſſions, and conjunc- 
tions of the ſtars, from which the predictions were 
derived. It is honourable to the ſound ſenſe of 
Buchanan's mind : that, in his noble Poem on the 
Sphere; while he inveſts the Ptolemaic aſtronomy 
in all the charms and the dignity of Virgilian poe- 
try; there occurs, hqwever, ſcarcely any thing from 
which he can be inferred to have been a fond-vo- 
tary of judicial aſtrology. Yet, even he has not 
refrained from diſtinguiſhing the planets by thoſe 
epithets and characteriſtic deſcriptions which the 
aſtrologers were the firſt to aſcribe to them. Lind- 
ſay, no mean maſter, at leaſt of all the more popu- 
lar learning of his time; in his Dream, in which 
he feigns himſelf to have been conduQted by Re- 
membrance throughout all the planetary regions ; 
TOP: in his deſcription of each planet, with un- 

doubting 
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Seer. n. doubting confidence, of the particular influences 
— 


which aſtrology repreſented that planet as exerci. 
ſing over human life. In all the other writings of 
Scotſmen, during theſe centuries, wherever any 
alluſions to the doctrines of aſtrology could be 


pertinently introduced, we find a ſufficient num- 
ber of ſuch alluſions, to evince that theſe doctrines 


were, at this time, reſpectfully believed among the 
learned in Scotland. With the belief of A8 ROLo- 


GY, was, alſo, in ſome ſort, connected, that which was 
called PALMI$STRY ; the craft of gypfies. Believing 


every man's fortunes, mental character, and badily 
conſtitution to be regulated by the influence of the 


ſtars; it was natural to ſuppoſe, alſo, that the veins, 
the muſcles, the flexures of the human hand, and 


of the other parts of the body, muſt acquire parti- 


cular appearances from the celeſtial influences to 
which it was ſubject; and that, from the obſerva. 
tion of thoſe appearances, the character and the 


fortune with which they were, by planetary influ. 
ence, connected, might be naturally inferred. Both 


Palmiftry. ASTROLOGY and PALMISTRY were, in this age, 


earneſtly admired among the illiterate Scots. The 
peaſantry and burgeſſes fancied almoſt all that was 
important in the ſcience of the learned, to conſiſt 
in ſome ſort of myſterious and ſupernatural fore- 
knowledge of futurity, ſuch as theſe imaginary 
ſcietices were ſuppoſed to yield. In their venera- 
tion for ſuch vanities, the great in rank or know- 

ledge, 
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ledge, did not, at this time, fall far ſhort of the Seer, Il. 


vulgar. 


Or their knowledge of MECHANICS, or of the Mecha- 


laws, primary and ſubordinate, of gravitation and 


motion, there is not much to be ſaid. Earth, 
water, air, and fire, are repreſented by Lindſay, as 
the four elementary material principles which com- 


poſe the univerſe. But, the belief of the complex 


aſtronomical ſyſtem of Ptolemy, or of that ſame 
ſyſtem rather rendered more awkwardly complex, 
than improved, in the doctrines of Tycho Brahe, 
proves the moſt learned among the Scots, not to 
have, as yet, foreſeen the poſlibility of reducing 
the ratio's of all the movements of the planetary 
bodies, to the one harmonious ſyſtem of Newtoni- 
an gravitation. The grand hydroſtatical doctrine 
of the elaſticity of fluids had not yet been diſcover- 
ed by the philoſophers of Italy, confirmed by thoſe 
of France, nor from Italy and France diſſeminated 
throughout the reſt of the world. The poſſibility, 
however, of overcoming, in ſolid bodies, re/i/ting 
by impreſſive force; and the various medes of ap- 
plying the latter to the former, by the balance, the 
lever, the wedge, the ſcrew, the wheel, the pully ; 
the moſt obvious truths of mechanics ; having al- 


ready ariſen to obſervation in the mechanical arts 


which were in general praQtice ; were known, at 
| | leaſt 
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Seer. Il. leaſt in their more general and obvious theorems, 
3 


to the Scottiſh philoſophers. In the working of 
the coal-mines, it is probable, that occaſions muſt 
already have preſented themſelves, which would 
compel the Scots to apply the powers of mecha. 


nics, where all the exertions of lubbard force, 
. muſt have proved unavailing. In the conſtruction 


of thoſe great ſhips which James the Fourth ef. 


teemed the pride of his reign, an application of 


the mechanical powers, under the guidance of ge- 
neral and ſcientific principles, was indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary. But, all thoſe grand eſtabliſhments for 
manufacture, in which, alone, the laws of mecha- 
nics, can be duely exempliſied in all their extent 
and diverſity, were, as yet, ſo far from having been 
attempted among the Scots, that the very prophecy 
that they ſhould, one day, be attempted, would, to 


the moſt enlightened Scotſmen of the fifteenth and 


ſixteenth century, have appeared utterly incredi- 
ble. It is probable, that the compaſs had been ap- 
plied to the uſe of Scottiſh navigation, at leaſt be- 
fore the cloſe of the ſixteenth century. Nor can 
we doubt, after the various notices which their 
works preſent, that the Scots were already ac- 
quainted with the vibrations of the pendulum, and 


with the application of theſe, in clocks and watches, 


to meaſure the ſilent lapſe of timeꝰ. | 
| | - GEONETRY 
_ * Lindſay, paſim :—Pitſcottie paſſim: Poems from the 


Maitland and the Banna!yne Collections, &c. &c. 
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GroMgTRY and ARITHMETIC, not yet enrjch- Fer: U. 
ed by the grand improvements of algebraic and © 
1;garithnge calculation, neceſſarily intermingled 
themſelves with the aſtronomy and mechanics, 
which were, in this age, cultivated by the Scots. 

Their geometry was that of the ancient Greeks, im- Geometry. 
perfectly preſerved among ſome very few learned 

men in Eyrope, during the dark ages, and revived 

amid the general reyival of literature. It demon- 
{irated the ratio's of magnitudes, under the ſym- 

bols of lines and letters, in common language, 
without the intervention of that happily abbreviat- 

ing ſymbolical language with which algebra has 
enabled the moderns to carry the calculations of 
matbematics infinitely higher, than, under the un- 
abbreviated tediouſneſs, length, and complexity c of 

the methods of ancient geometry, they could have 

ever attained. In arjthmetic, the Roman numerals 83 
had gradually given place, in Scotland, and through 

out Europe, to our modern numeric characters, a- 
dopted, immecdiately from the Arabians, but more 
remętely derived from the ſcientific Bramins of In- 
deflan. The merchants, the lawyers, the clergy, 
were the perſons the moſt generally acquainted with 
this arithmetic, and in whoſe ordinary buſineſs it 
; was the moſt neceflarily applied to the affairs of life. 

| The knowledge of geometry in its theory, appears | 


, to have been excluſively confined to the clergy | 
and the men of ſcience. It was, in its practice, | 


Yor V.. 0 | : already. 
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2 already applied to the calculations of aſtronomy, 


navigation, menſuration, and it may be, of ſome 
other arts, Its theory taught the relations and 
properties of the point, the line, the angle, the 


'curve, the triangle, the ſquare, the circle, the po. 


lygon, and, with fome perplexity, the general doc- 
trine of proportion, but afcended not, as yet, to 
the more abſtruſe and ſublime doctrines, even of 
ancient geometry. Euclid was already the univer- 
ſal oracle. But, neither then nor ſince, have the 


- obſcurity and inaccurate perplexity with which he 


unfolds the laws of proportion, been improved 


into precifion, ſimplicity, and clearneſs. With 
this geometry, fimple and imperfect as it was, only 


a very few, even of the learned, in Scotland, were 
at all acquainted. Other ſtudies were preferred 
by the taſte of the age. It was numbered among 
the departments of ſcience, in oftentation, much 
oftener than it was, even in any imperfect degree, 


"underſtood. Poetry conſtituted, at this time, the 
only favourite literature of the great and the gay, 
among the Scots. In the univerſities, no literature 
nor ſcience was, for a great part of this period, 


paſſionately cultivated, ſave that which had an im- 


mediate reſpect to the ſttidy of juriſprudence or of 
theology“. 


— 


Suck 


Tindlay's Works, Glaſgow, 1696 :—Leflzi Res Geſ 


te, &c. 
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Such was, now, among the Scots, the ſtate of Seer. u. 


phyſical knowledge, and of that abſtract, geometrical 
and arithmetical ſcience, without the aſſiſtance of 
which, the phænomena of material nature, can never 
be clearly deduced and explained. Their acquain- 


tance with His ron v, the moſt popular branch of Hittorica! 
. . . OS 
ethical ſcience, was, in ſome inſtances, perhaps ſedge. 


more enlarged than we ſhould naturally ſuppoſe. 
Even. before the invention of printing, there were, 
in the libraries of ſome Scottiſh Convents, various 
manyſcript chronicles of the Hiſtory of Scotland, 
uſually including that of the world from its crea- 


tion. Barbour, Blind Henry, Winton, had made 


the moſt_notable events, and the moſt illuſtrious 
charaQers in the annals of their country, ſufficient- 
ly famous among thoſe Scots who knew only the 
vulgar tongue. In the Highlands of Scotland, as 


Mair, Boece, Buchanan, and Leſly, with one ac- 


cord relate, the memory of thoſe times and heroes 
who preceded the deſcants and ravages of the Nor- 
wegians, were popularly preſerved in thoſe tradi- 
tional ſongs which have been ſince aſcribed to Oſ- 
ſan, Many legendary lives of ſaints, were told 
among the. vulgar. . The agT of PRINTING was, 
within no long time after its firſt invention, intro- 
duced by Caxton into England: And from the 


preſſes of Caxton himſelf, of Wynkyn de Worde, 


and of their ſucceſſors in London, iſſued the Image 
of the World, the Defrudtion of Trey, and various 
other 


| 
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ster. It. other publications, in which was communieat. 


* 


ed, in à language that all Scotſmen qualified to 
read, might eaſily underſtand, whatever of ahcient 
and modern % was moſt generally knowii tb 
the learned throughout Europe. From theſe ſour. 
ces were derived large ſtores of hiſtorical informa-. 


tion, for the gratification of popular curioſity. Sir 


David Lindſay” s View of the Four Monarchies and 
his Dream, is little elſe than a verſified abſtra& 
of Caxton's Image of the World. Gawin Douglas 
in his Palace of Honour, difplays an extenſive AC- 


quaintance with civil, military, and literary hiſto. 
ry. In the progreſs of the fifteenth century, this 


hiftorical informition was diffuſed; ſtill widet and 
wider, among all ranks in the community. In 
the ballads, and in all the ſimpleſt memorials of 


humble life, there occur a multitude of facts and 


allufions which provei its exiſtence and its diffuſion, 
By it was firſt kindled that aſpiration after new 
purity in morals, and new ſimplicity of religious 
worlhip; which brought on the Reformation. By 


their intercourſe with foreign countries, too, the 


Scots were enabled to gain, from time, infor- 
mation of all the great events in the contemporary 
tranſactions and fortunes of the nations on tlie 
Continent, from Norway to Italy; as well as of 


their Engliſh neighbours. This information con- 


tinually rouſed the Scots to aſpire after thoſe im- 


proveinents in life and manners, and after thoſe 


heroic 
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heroic atchievements of which they heard the "TY Ster. l. 


Of their own country, it will not be denied, that 
they obtained; in the courſe of the foufiderith 
and fifteenth centuties, Tone of tlie beſt kiſt6ties 
which any nation has to .boaſt of. The chronirle 


of Forduj and Botomaker, is invaluable, as à ſpeti-Fordua. 


men of thoſe chronieles which were, in that age, 


| frequently kept in the monaſteries. It pictures 


out the teal ſtate of manners in Scotland, and thieir 
continual progreſs; with a power inimitable by the 
more arrogant pretenſions of the eloquent, modern 
hiſtorian. Mair's hiſtory 1 is a work of eXtraordi- Mair 
nary value, on account of the high integrity and 
veracity of the hiſtorian, arid becauſe he under. 
took it expreſsly with a view to apply that ethical 
philoſophy of which he was a diſtinguiſhed teach- 
er, to the facts and characters which were preſent. 
ed in the national annals of his native iſle. The 


work of Lindſay of Pitſcittie is of ſingular merit. pyrcome. 


It details the more remarkable tranſactions with a 
fidelity, with a wiſe judgment of characters and 
events, in 4 manner ſo pictureſque and particular 
without being trifling, and in a ſtyle ſo copious, ſo 
energetic, and yet ſo eaſy; that whoever ſhall be able, 
to view it in the proper lights, at the due diſtance, 
and with the proper ſeparation of incongruous ob- 
jects from affociating themſelves in the proſpect, will 
not fail to regard it as a very maſterly, hiſtorical 


production. Boece diſtinguiſhed himſelf, more by ge. 


elegance 
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87er. U elegance of compoſition than by truth of fact. 
But, his work firſt recommended the hiſtory of 
the Scots to the acquaintance of claſſical ſcholars 
throughout Europe. At the time when he wrote, 

the heroes and revivers of modern literature, were, 

every where, jealouſly ſtriving to dignify all mo- 

dern things, by bringing them, in their compoſi. 

tions, as nearly as poſſible to the faſhion, guiſe, and 

ſpirit of the claſſical ages and nations of antiquity. 

In their care for claſſical elegance and grace, they 
Buchanan. too often ſlighted or forgot all other cares. — Bu- 
chanan was not deterred by the merits of the work 

of Boece, from contending in the execution of the 

ſame taſk. His compoſition is in the true hiſtori- 

cal ſtyle. It exhibits the rich energy of Livy, 
happily aſſociated with the lively and expreſſive 
ſimplicity of Ce/ar. Buchanan, where his Preſby- 

terian and Republican prejudices did not interpoſe, 

is uſually more faithful to truth, than Boece. In 

almoſt every quality which was comprehended in 

the Greek and Roman ideas of hiſtorical excel- 

lence, the monument which Buchanan raiſed to 

the fame of his country, is {till perhaps unrivalled. 

Such were ſome of the writers, who, in conſe» 
quence of the prevalent taſte for hiſtorical compo- 
ſition, undertook, in this age, to preſerve, to dig- 
nify, to illuſtrate the annals of their country. To 

Ley, theſe, we may alſo add Le/ly, the illuſtrious biſhop 
of Roſs. In all the arts of compoſition, Le/ly ap- 

| pears 
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pears to have been far inferior to Boece and Bu- ster. 1. 


chanan. As a rich treaſury of facts, the latter part 
of his work, is perhaps more valuable than either 
of theirs. The compoſition of ſo many excellent 
records of the Scottiſh hiſtory, in the eourſe of this 
period, is a proof, that a taſte for the knowledge 
of ſuch hiſtory, was, in this age, generally preva- 
| lent, Its prevalence could not but be a conſequence 
of the previous diffuſion of no ſmall portion of 
ſuch knowledge. From the cells of the convents, 
from the palace of the monarch, from the halls of 
nobles and chieftains, fuch knowledge was gradu- 
ally diffuſed throughout the reſorts of humbler life. 
It contributed, eminently, to correct thoſe opinions 
concerning the truth or falſehood of narratives, 
which had hitherto guided the Scots in their at- 


tention to all the tales of impoſture and ſuperſti. 


tion. It ſerved to correct their notions of moral 


rectitude, and greatly to alter and improve their 


ideas of moral and political order *. 


Tx MokAL KNOWLEDGE of the Scots, in the Abſtracts 
courſe of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, know. 
became both more accurately correct, in its theory be- 


and principles, as they were underſtood by the 
moſt enlightened, and more clear, and beneficially 
uſeful, as it exiſted in the minds of the rude and 
poor. 

6 | Taz 
* Winton :—Buchanan :—Lefl. ;—Boeth, &c. 
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Seer. n. ITE improvement of ſocial order, during theſe 


centuries, and the exaltation of the authority of 
law, remarkably evince this truth. Peruſing the 
ſtatutes of the ſucceflive reigns, from James the 
Firſt to James the Sixth, we find continual proofs 
of a growing attention to the uſeful diſtinctions of 

morality. The hiſtorical records, the ballads, the 
legends, the fables, the allegories of the literature 


Moral ſen-of the time, beſpeak moral ſenſi ſbility to have conti. 


ſibility. 


Induſtry. 
tues whoſe arms build up and ſuſtain the fabric of 


nually awakened to new dignity and influence a. 
mong the habitual paſſions of the Scottiſh charac. 
ter, throughout theſe ages, | 


Ivpusrer is one of the firſt of thoſe moral vit. 


ſocial happineſs. The ſenſe of the neceſſity « of this 
.. bl com fapport; op 
joined diligent agriculture; recommended the plant- 
ing of parks, and the formation of hedges ; conti- 
nually encouraged new ſubdiviſions of the arts ; 


planned great ſocial undertakings of fiſhery and ©- 


ther traffic; and by excluſive privileges ſtroye to 


invite foreign artiſans to teach the moſt uſeful, in. 
2 arts of other lands. In the laws of James 


„ 0 


uſeful induſtry, is recommended in 2 generality 


of language, and with an awkward diffidence of 
injunction, 
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injunction, which prove it to have been, in no high Scr. U. 
degree, a reigning virtue of thoſe times. In the” © 
reign of James the Sixth, thoſe laws which are ad- 
dreſſed to promote the purpoſes of induſtry, ſup- 
poſe its practice to be general, its obligations to be 
unqueſtioned, only its modes to demand continual 
improvement, and its peaceable cares to ſtand in 
need of powerful protection. This difference be- 
tween the language of the Legiſlature in the fif- 
teenth century, concerning the objeQs of induſtry, 
and the language held concerning the ſame ob- 

| jes, by the ſame Legiſlative body, in the end of 
the ſixteenth century, could ariſe from nothing but 
the improved illumination of the whole people, in 
regard to a virtue of ſo much civil importance, du- 
ring the ae of the intermediate period“. 


co 


WWW 


Howzszr is of no leſs importance than induſtry Howdy 
for the preſeryation and improvement of the com- 
mon happineſs of men in ſociety. In the ſenſe of 
the obligation of this virtue, the Scots unqueſtion- 
ably made extraordinary advances, in the courſe 
of that period of their hiſtory of which we now 
5 treat. In former times, th&continual rapine ex- 
on erciſed by the inhabitants on the borders of Eng- 
of land, and in the diſtant Highlands of Scotland, 
ity ſcarcely ever attracted the notice of the Legiſlature, 
of as being more. heinous, more hoſtile to the order 
on, and tranquility of life, or more worthy of active 
Vol.. V. P and 

S Ade, goſkn, be, 
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2 and vigor ous ſuppreflion, than the habitual prac- 
" tices of the inhabitants of the middle diſtricts of the 


kingdom. In the progreſs of the fifteenth and ſix- 
teenth centuries, the lawleſs robberies of the bor- 
derers and Highlanders became continually more ob- 
noxious to their fellow. ſubjects, and were continual- 
ly watched and puniſhed with new vigilance and ſe- 
verity on the part of the Government and the Le- 
giſlature. At length, in the reign of James the 
Fifth, a bold and vigorous juſtice was exerciſed on 
the Armſtrongs, which ſtruck a falutary terrour 
into the hearts of all the borderers. The ſame ac- 
tive and vigorous- minded monarch, in his viſit to 
the Hebudian Ifles, reduced the moſt diſorderly 
northern clans to new loyalty of ſubmiſſion, and to 
a peaceable Honey which they had not before ex- 
erciſed. The wars of the Reformation again ſet 
looſe the maniac Licence, from his fetters. It was 
the perpetual labour,” and the beſt atchievement of 
the reign of James the Sixth, to ſubdue that diſ- 


. orderly rapacity which had fo long driven induſtry 


from her toils, by refuſing her the enjoyment of 
the fruit of her labour. Still, robbery, theft, and 
marauding rapine, were far too prevalent. But, 
they were ſo much leſs prevalent in the end of the 
ſixteenth than they had been before the middle of 


the fifteenth century, that it is impoſſible not to 


acknowledge that the babitual morals of the Scots 


were, in the reſpect of A virtue of Honeſty, infinitely 


d 7, 4 impreved 
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improved during the lapſe of the intermediate peri- Ster. i. 


od. The ſatirical compoſitions of their poets, ſpeak 
of the robbery and diſorder of the inhabitants on 
the borders, and of the Highlanders of Stirlingſhire 
and Perthſhire, with an indignant condemnation, 
_ which ſhews that there were now, in the other parts 
of the country, a ſufficient number of perſons attach- 
ed to the bleſſings of order and hone#y : for, other- 
wiſe the border-rapmes could not have been a po- 
pular object of ſatire. The tumult, inſurrection, 
and inteſtine broils which attended the Reforma. 
tion of Religion, were, indeed, fitted to trample 
under foot, for a time, all the diſtinRions of pro- 


perty. But, the event of all theſe troubles proved 


eminently uſeful towards ſtrengthening, in the 
minds of men in general, the juſt ſenſe of the ob- 
ligation to hone/ty, by eſtabliſhing over the people 
the authority of a religion and a clergy who had 
power to aid the efficacy of law, — inſtead of the old 
clergy and religion, whoſe real influence had been, 
in a great meaſure, loſt, It is not to de diſſem- 
bled, that, even Knox, with all the moſt zealous 
of the other leaders of the Reformation, encourag- 
ed the people to ſpoil and deftroy the monaſteries, 


with a voice that was Httle adapted to make them 


reſpect the property of their neighbours. But, 
even religion and truth become allied to crimes, 


when, inſtead of truſting ſolely to their own innate, 


ethereal virtue, they unhappily employ fraud, ar- 
| tifice, 
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Secr-Il. tifice, and violence to extend their empire. —Hi. 


Tender- 
neſs for 
human liſe. 


therto, theft had, in compariſon witli robbery, been 
little known. But, while the power of law and 
civil order, was continually invigorat:d; the ſup- 
preſſion of robbery drove the idle and the wicked 
to ſupply their wants by the meaner, though leſs 
atrocious vice of theft. Robbery is the crime of 
perſons and of times who know not law, and who 
ſet it at defiance. Theft is the crime of thoſe per- 
ſons and thoſe times by which the aythority and 
the terrours of law are dreaded, although the heart 


have not been duely affected by the reaſon of her 
dictates“. 


4 


Ir is certain, too, that in the courſe of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, the Scots became 
much more tender in their RxEGAR bs FOR HUMAN 
LIFE than they had formerly been. The ſeverity 
which James the Firſt exerciſed againſt the family of 
his couſin the Duke of Albany; the feuds and aſſaſ- 
ſinations which, even in the reign of a prince ſo 
wiſe and vigilant, ravaged all the land; the trea- 
_ cherous cruelty with which he was himſelf aſſaſſi- 
' nated; and the dire ſeverity with which puniſh- 
ment was inflicted on his murtherers; ſufficiently e- 
vince the Scots to have been, in that age, far, very 
far from looking upon human life, as a thing which 
it were ſacrilege to violate. Throughout the whole 
fifteenth century, it is to be owned, with regret, 

| that 

Buchanan, Lindſay, Leſly, &c. :—Skene's Acts, paſſm. 
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that the Scottiſh annals teem with horrid narra- Scr. l 


tives of murthers, duels, and open conteſts, ſuch 
as indicate the ſtate of life to have been extremely 
inſecure. - Even poiſon was employed to co-operate 
with the ſword and the dagger. An AQ of Parlia- 
ment occurs, about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by which the importation of poiſon from a- 


broad, was earneſtly prohibited. This AQ muſt 


have been ſuggeſted by ſome manifeſt proofs, or-at 
leaſt ſuſpicions, of ſuch poiſon having been already 
imported, and employed in the criminal deſtruction 
of life. Still as the hiſtory of . theſe centuries pro- 


. ceeds, however, we may perceive murther to become 


more rare, to be more vigilantly prevented, to be 
more diligently puniſhed. In the civil war which 
cloſed the unfortunate reign of James the Third, 
and raiſed James the Fourth prematurely to the 
Throne, the mutual rage of the victors and the 
vanquiſhed, was appeaſed, almoſt immediately af- 
ter the conteſt had been decided on the field of 
battle. Few hves were, upon this occaſion, cut 
off in cold blood. The execution of juſtice upon 
murtherers, became continually more firm, and 
more reſolute againſt pardoning the guilty, The 
gradual increaſe of peaceful induſtry, requiring to 
its production, full ſecurity of life from violence, 
ſoftening by its inſenſible influence the tempers of 
mankind, and withdrawing men ſtill more and more 
from the practice of war, thus taught the Scots, ſtill 
| more 
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Szcr."l. more and more impreſſively, to reſpe& human life 


and to withhold their hands from ſhedding blood. - 


The Reformation of religion produced with extra- 
ordinary efficacy, conſequences perfectly ſimilar, 
Never was there a civil, ſtill leſs a religious war, 
among a barbarous people, in which fewer lives 
were deſtroyed with wanton, malignant cruelty, 
than in that civil war which drove Mary. into exile 
from her Throne, and eſtabliſhed Preſbyterianiſm 
in Scotland. After the Reformation, the vigilance 
of the Preſbyterian clergy, while they poſſeſſed the 
almoſt omnipotence of their firſt popularity, did 
much to ſuppreſs thoſe feuds and aſſaſſinating ren. 
counters which had, before, been frequent. In 
the cities, towns, and more cultivated parts of the 
kingdom, life began to be fixed in almoſt all the 
ſecurity of mature civilization. On the borders, the 


long peace between Scotland and England, tended 
to ſuppreſs that diſorderly warfare which, having 


reigned there, for a ſeries of centuries, almoſt 
without ceſſation, had made thoſe borders, a ſcene 
of conſtant-bloodſhed and flaughter. That decline 
of the ſpirit with the forms of the feudal ſyſtem of 
civil union, which, toward the cloſe of this period, 
gradually took place, contributed alſo to abate 
much from the ancient blood-thirſty ferocity of 


the nation. The happier adminiſtration of juſtice 


by the Courts of Seſſion and Juſticiary, had the 


* effect. It is impoſſible to deny, that human 
life 
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life was much more reſpected, and that wanton 8er. 1. 
murthers were much more rare in Scotland, in the 
end of the ſixteenth, than at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Girths or ſanctuaries, whither 
murtherers and other criminals might flee for re- 
ſuge, had been once numerous in Scotland, but 
gradually loſt their power to protect the guilty, 

and were aboliſhed by the Reformation of reli- 
gion, and the increaſing vigilance of public juſ- 

tice “. | | 


A LOVE OF PEACE AND ORDER became, in the Love of 
courſe of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, der. 
continually more prevalent, as a principle of feel- 
ing and action, in the hearts of the Scots. This 
ſentiment is a combination of ſeveral virtuous 
principles. No one elſe can be more honourable or 
more uſeful to humanity. Except thoſe vigorous 
exertions to quaſh inteſtine rebellion, with which 
James the Firſt began his reign; he was engaged 
in few other military tranſaGions : For his wars 
with the Engliſh, were of ſhort duration, and did 
not materially affect any of his ſubjects, ſave thoſe 
who were ſtationed on the borders. In the pro- 
greſs of the ſucceeding reigns, till the battle of 

| Flodden, foreign wars and inteſtine difſentions, 
N were not, indeed, remitted, yet appear to have be- 
come continually leſs frequent, and leſs terrible, 
| | | 1 in 
a * Skene's Ads, paſſim, &c. &. 
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ster. ll. in their actuab profecution. The diſaſtrous for. 
tune of the Scots on the field of Flodden, impref. 
ed them with a dread of Engliſh valour, by which 
they were rendered ever after unwilling to engage 
in aught beyond defenſive war againſt their ſouth. 
ern neiphbours. When the ſpirit of rancorous 
defying hoſtility againſt England, was thus tem- 
pered and ſubdued; other enemies were wanting, 
by combat with whom the Scots might preſerve 
their ancient national ferocity ſtill on edge. A. 
mid theſe circumſtances, tending to occaſion the 
decline of the ancient, reſtleſs, military ſpirit, aroſe 
the gradual improvement of the-induſtrious arts of 
peace, of the proviſions of law, and of the diſtri. WW . 
bution of juſtice, to attach the Scots ſtill more and: 
more, to the bleſſings of peace and order. Com. WW 
pared with the pacific ſpirit of the Scots of later n 
times, the Scots of the ſixteenth century, muſt be t 
owned to have been fierce-and barbarous. But, f 
compare them with their anceſtors of the days 
even of David Bruce, and of the two-Robert Stu- 
arts; they ſhall be found to have become much fte 
leſs lawleſs in their habits of life, in their ſpirits WM h 
much more gentle. The ſtatutes teſtify them to be 
have become continually more and more careleſ 5 
of the exerciſes of war, — more diſpoſed to prefer I in 
the diverſions of the golf and the foot. bali to the ly 
uſe of the bow. This change could ariſe from no WW an- 
other cauſe, but the gradual mitigation of the an- | 
cient 
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cient military fierceneſs of their ſpirits. In the Sr. I. 
annals of the Scottiſh hiſtory, about the end of 
the ſixteenth century, a ,very great proportion of 
the facts recorded, reſpect the arts and ęemploy- 
ments of peace. In the annals of the ſame na- 
tion, about two centuries prior to this period, 
wars, battles, aſſaſſinations, feuds, defiances, and 

| bloodſhed, almoſt exclufively fill up every page. 
This difference, fo ſtriking, between the records of 
theſe two different periods, cannot be the conſe- 
quence of aught elſe, than the decline of the. 
military ſpirit of the people, and the gradual de- 
ſertion of their ancient purſuits.—Theſe concur- 
ring facts ſufficiently juſtify us in the inference ;,_ 
that the Scots, in the courſe of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, became continually more gen- 
tle in their manners, and more willingly abedient 
to the order of law. This is a pleaſing and deci- 
five proof of their advancement in civilization, 


TxvTH is never ſteadily ſpoken upon all occa-Regard to 


ſions, by any, except thoſe who ſcorn all fear, _ 


have no deſires but ſuch as they believe eaſy to 
be accompliſhed by open, manly arts. The ſimple 
and inexperienced, ſuch as children, and ſavages 
in the moſt erect manly ſtate of ſavage life, uſual- 
ly ſpeak the truth without diſguiſe. Yet, children 
and ſavages, learning the apparent poſſibility of de- 
Vor. V. Q riving 
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Srer. M. riving advantage from falſehood, treachery, and 
diſguiſe, before their ſouls can be ſufficiently im. 
prefled with the knowledge of thoſe principles of 
rectitude upon which the obligation to ſpeak truth 
is eſtabliſhed ; ſoon become, in conſequence, more 
ſtrikingly addicted to falſehood, treachery, and arti- 
ice, than the reſt of mankind. In this virtue of 
dreading to violate plighted oaths, and of ſpeaking 
truth from a ſenſe of duty, the Scots of this age 
were certainly more hanourably diſtinguiſhed than 
their anceſtors had been. It was a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the continual expanſion of their minds 
by moral inſtruction, that they ſhould become till 
leſs and leſs prone to the heedleſs or wanton viola- 
tion of truth. Thoſe dark acts of perſidy which ever 
ſtain the annals of barbarians, become continually 
more rare, while we advance through this period 
of the Scottiſh hiſtory. The oath, the promiſe, 
the aſſertion of one man to another, aſſume till 
new dignity. When acts of treachery are perpe- 

trated, we diſcover a ſolicitude to excuſe and to 
gloze them over, which the more atrocious ſouls of 

the Scots of an earlier age would have boldly 

ſcorned. F raud and treachery became crimes of 

heinous guilt in the eyes of the divine, of the mo- 

raliſt, of the poetical ſatiriſt. The merchant can 

now truſt himſelf and his goods to the faith of 

thoſe who promiſe him protection and a free ſale. 

Fiction becomes leſs common in the legends of hiſ- 

Kona: | 
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tory, and in the reports of the news of the paſſing Szcr- l. 
day. A new regard to moral character begins to be 
commonly felt, by which a new reverence for truth 

is the moſt authoritatively impoſed. Such are the fea- 

tures of the Scottiſh character, during the progreſs 

of this period, in regard to a habitual obſervance of 
VERACITY, It is not to be doubted, that this vir- 

tue became, in the courſe of this period, more ge- 

neral, and was now more happily eſtabliſhed upon 
principle, than it had been in any former time. 


T r e 


| 5 A 
WiIrn their advancement in theſe virtues, it i}! 
ſhould ſeem that, in the courſe of the fifteenth and |. 
ſixteenth centuries, the Scots became more courteous 
than they had formerly been, in their manners. 
leſs capricious, yet not leſs liberal in their ho/pitali- 
ty, more regardful of cleanlineſs and all the decen- 

| cies of ordinary life, more humane to want and 
1 diſtreſs, —much more tenderly and patiently atten- 
tive to the languiſhing woes of ſickneſs, — more af- . 
fectionately careful, —purents in the education of 
f I theirchildren,—and children in cheriſhing the help- 
leſſneſs and infirmities of their aged parents. The 
f accommodations for the uſe of life were greatly 
improved: And in the uſe of theſe accommoda- | 
tions, a new benignity and intelligence were un» | 
of I avoidably called forth, and made habitual. | 


i. A 4 | | | AND 
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Axp yet, how many vices and crimes ſtill ap. 
pear to deform the canvas before us. If better 
than their fathers ; theſe. Scots, whoſe moral habits 


we now. contemplate, were far from being uni. 


formly good and virtuous. Theſe ages are diſgra- 
ced by ſome of the moſt flagrant acts of aſſaſſina. 
tion and perfidy which the whole ſeries of the 
Scottiſh hiſtory, has to exhibit. What ſhall we 


ſay of the traitotous murther of James the Firſt ? 


Of the aſſaſſination of the Douglaſes, under the 
faith of James the Second, ſolemnly plighted, as 
the warrant of their ſafety ? Of James the Third's 


_ treacherous circumvention of his brothers? Of the 


Duke of Albany's triumph over the Humes, accom- 
pliſhed ſolely by perfidy ? Of the aſſaſſination of Riz- 
zio? Of the murther of Darnley ?—Theſe are re- 
markable public acts: And, the features of private 
life were nowiſe diſſimilar to thoſe which mark the 


recorded, national character. Atrocious crimes 


ſeem to have been blended with virtues in the 
ſame proportions, in obſcurer life, in which they 
were intermingled together on the grand theatre 
of affairs. If the fury of rapine were ſoftened and 
moderated; yet, it was not extinguiſhed or entirely 
ſuppreſſed. Private murthers were ſtill. frequent, 
although leſs frequent than in former times. They 
were ſometimes perpetrated with circumſtances of 
peculiar atrocity and- horrour.— The Diary of Bir- 
rel commemorates two inſtanges of this ſort, —A 

gentleman 
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tune to be the huſband of a woman who entered into 
an adulterous commerce with his own brother. The 
guilty, inceſtuous pair conſpired to deſtroy him 
whom they had injured. He was murthered by his 
wife and his brother, He fell, in the pangs of death, 


upon the cradle of his infant child: And the in- 


fant was ſmothered under its father's corpſe. A- 
nother gentleman of the name of Wiſhart, who had 
his reſidence at Warriſtoun near Edinburgh, was 
murthered by his wife and his man-ſervant, who 
had, before, adulterouſly defiled his bed. Even 
after the Reformation had impoſed upon its mĩniſ- 
ters, the neceſſity of a new ſanQity of life, to en- 
able them to maintain their influence with the 
people; a Preſbyterian clergyman in Eaſt Lothian 
diſhonoured the Church by 'the commiſſion of a 
crime, at the bare idea of which humanity cannot 
but ſhudder. He was married to a woman with- 
out perſonal charms, who had brought no wealth 
to augment his fortune, nor had given him thoſe 


advantages of affinity which might have been 


obtained by the marriage of a lady of rank. 
His love was gradually turned into averſion. He 
fcorned her perſon, treated her with continual 
harſhneſs and tyranny, became impatient for-her 
death; that he might aſk in marriage a neighbour- 
ing lady of ſome rank and fortune, who, he ſup- 
poſed, would liſten, not unwillingly, to his addreſſ- 

| es. 
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gentleman of the name of Hamilton had the misfor- Ser. N. 
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ss. His unhappy wife, while ſhe lamented the 
| harſhneſs of his temper, yet endured her lot with 


patience ; loving him as her huſband, and venerat. 
ing him as a man who feared God. At laſt, after 
much tyranny on his part, long endurance on 
her's; he, on the evening of a ſabbath-day, after 
celebrating the ordinary ſervices of religion in the 
church, ſtrangled his unfortunate wife, and then 
hung her up, in order to make it appear, as if ſhe 
had hanged herſelf. His guilt was quickly ſuſ. 
pected: Remorſe urged him to confeſſion : He 
ſuffered 'the puniſhment due to his crime.—Un- 
chaſte wantonneſs and drunkenneſs were crimes by 
which, to the very end of the fixteenth century, 
the Scots were diſhonourably diſtinguiſhed. The 
invectives of the Reformers againſt the Clergy 
hom they ſupplanted, reveal a thouſand anec- 
dotes, from which, wanton licentiouſneſs of inter. 
courſe between the two ſexes, evidently appears to 
have proceeded, at the æra of the Reformation, 
to the moſt enormous pitch of depravity. Thoſe 
who had devoted themſelves to celibacy, and to a 
hallowed virgin life, were the moſt notorioufly 
abandoned to all uncleanneſs. The natural chil- 
dren of the clergy appear, from every record of 
the Scottiſh hiſtory, to have compoſed, in all this 
period, no inconſiderable proportion of the whole 
youth of the Nation. Maidens, and the lovelieſt 
till the firſt, became the frequent prey of clerical 
luſt, 
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< Ster. II. 
luſt, The marriage-bed was continually polluted 


by clerical and adulterous intruſion, Nor were 
the laity more pure from this groſs and debaſing 
ſenſuality, than the clergy. In the towns, in E- 
dinburgh ſo early as in the days of James the 


Firſt, brothels and proſtitutes - were frequent. 
One of the moſt beneſicent of the police. laws 
af that monarch, enjoined the Magiſtrates of 
Burghs to make common women” fix their re- 
fidences at the extremities of the towns in which 


they dwelt. Public decency was, by this means, 
leſs inſulted than it might otherwiſe have been, by 
their licentzous conduct: and thoſe dangers of fire 
and tumult which might have been occaſioned by 
the riot and diforder of ſuch looſe women and their 
viſitors, were thus alſo prevented. It ſeems prob- 
able; that the venereal diſeaſe, that terrible ſcourge 
which Heaven has ſent for the puniſhment of pro- 
miſcuous uncleanneſs; was known in Edinburgh, 
before it could have been imported hither from 
the contamination of the Spaniards who are ſaid 
to have brought the infection from America. The 
glengore and the brenning, diſeaſes repreſented as 
the effects of obſcene and unlawful love, are men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Parliaments of the firſt 
five Jameſes, as being ſufficiently common. Sir 
David Lindſay has fatirically ſtigmatized John 
MaCrerie, the king's fool, as having been infected 


with the glengore, at a period not much later than 
the 
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ster. u. the middle of the reign of James the Fifth. The 
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poetry, and all thoſe lighter compoſitions of the 
Scots of this age, which reſpe& the manners of 
familiar life, contain but too ſtriking proofs to e. 
vince, to what a degree unlawful and obſcene love 
entered into the ſenſual pleaſures of the Scots of 
this period. The dramag of Lindſay exceed in li- 
centiouſneſs and obſcenity, whatever elſe dramatic, 
was eyer preſented for exhibition upon any ſtage, 
In all the ſatirical poems, amorous licentiouſnefs, is 
diſplayed even while it is ſtigmatized, with a grofſ- 
neſs and bold indecorum which Juvenal and the other 
licentious ſatiriſts of Rome, have not equalled. In 


the looſe amatory poetry of the Scots of this time, 


licentiouſneſs too often preſents itſelf with a front- 
leſs openneſs, ſuch as it had not dared to aſſume 
even in the writings of the wanton Greeks.—Ano- 
ther vice that ſeems to have eſtabliſhed its reign 
among the Scots in the ſixteenth century, was mer. 
cantile fraud. The tricks of the pedlars, the uſe of 
falſe weights, the ſale of goods under the pretence 
of a value afcribed to them which was not truly 
theirs, with all the chicanery of the law, firſt be- 
came remarkably conſpicuous in the manners of 
the Scots, in the courſe of this age. Religious, 
puritanical hypocriſy aroſe likewiſe among them, in 
connection with that reformation of manners which 
was accompliſhed by the Reformation of religion. 
Even the great body of the ah while they 
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ſo zealoufly laboured for the reformation of reli- Seer. I. 
gion, appear, nevertheleſs, to have been ſubje& _— OO *1 
the ſame vicious paſſions and habits with the Pu · | 
piſts. The open diſplay of thoſe paſſions and ha- 
bits was inconſiſtent with that religious perfection 
of character, to the praiſe of which they aſpired. 
Hence they found it neceffary to wear the guiſe 
of a virtue which was not theirs : And hypocriſy, 
in conſequence, became ſoon the characteriſtic of 
too great a number among the Preſbyterians, even 
of thoſe whoſe pretences to piety were the 1 
boaſt ful e ate ninth of | 


— — I 


ETSY — . 
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1 * thus Wee moral knowledge of 
the Scots of this age, not as it exiſts merely in the 
intellect, unapplied to the practice of life, but as it 
acted upon their manners, and was diſplayed in the 
ordinary courſe of life. We have compared their 
virtues, not with thoſe of a poliſhed, refined, and 
enlightened age, but with thoſe of their more bar- 
barous and more vicious anceſtors; becauſe it was 
our with to diſcover, whether there were truly a 
progreſs of moral virtue, correſpondent to the pra- 
greſs of arts and knowledge; becauſe too, we 
could not but'be aware, from even the molt care- 
leſs and tranfient view of ahe features of Scottiſh 
VetiYen 252 3 270d 27 ſiociety 
Liadſay's Intertages, publiſhed by Pinkerton: Birrel's Diary: 
Calderwood's Hiſtory ; Knox, faſim Poems from the Bannatyne 
Collection, &c, &c, 
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Szor. Il. ſociety in the eighteenth century, compared with 


thoſe of the Scottiſh ſociety of the ſixteenth cen. 
tury, that the former is not only more enlightened 
and poliſhed, but in due proportion alſo more vir- 
tuous than the latter. We have remarked their 
moſt conſpicuous vices, as well as their leading 
virtues; becauſe it were otherwiſe impoſſible to ob- 
tain a correct idea of the mixed nature of their mo- 
ral ſentiments and habits. 


TazIR LAWS ks thoſe MoRAL and POLITI- 
CAL PRINCIPLES Which were recogniſed by the 


combined wiſdom of all that was moſt enlightened 


Laws. 


Legifla- 
ture and 
govern- 
ment. 


in the community, as being the fitteſt to regulate 
the ſocial order of the whole. In conſidering theſe 
as records of their moral knowledge, it is no longer 
neceſſary for us to travel ſyſtematically from claſs to 
claſs of the different relations which thoſe laws were 
deſtined to fix, and to deſcribe. It will be enough 
that we ſingle out a few of the moſt capital objects, 
one by one,—overlooking all ſuch as are of infe- 
rior * | | | 


"Tax firſt object which ſeems here to merit our 


attention, —is—the conſtitution of tbe legiſlature 


and government. What was now the power of 


the King? What the authority of the parliament? 


What the liberty or ſervitude of 0 great maſs of 
people? | 


TRE 
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THE STRENGTH of the ſovereign authority, in Ser. II. 

the feudal ſyſtem of dominion, conſiſted in the Mo- 
narch's right to exact from his vaſſals, who were 
freeholders under him, all thoſe ſervices and taxes 

which were ſtipulated in their charters of tenure ; 

in his right to deprive them of life and poſſeſſions 
whenever they violated the allegiance due to him 

in that turbulence of the manners of the age, which 

{till drove the great barons to incur frequent for- 
feitures ;—and in the right which every Monarch 
poſſeſſed, of revoking, when he attained to the 

years of majority, whatever grants of the Crown- 

lands had been given away by bimſelf, or by his 
guardians, while he was a minor. On the other Svrengeh 
hand, the wEAKNEss of the ſupreme power exiſted = m__ 
in its legal inability to force out its vaſſals, with. Monarch. 
out their expreſs previous conſent, to any other fer. 
vices, than thoſe which were ſpecified in their char- 

ters of tenure in the extreme imperfections of 

thoſe few proviſions . for civil government and 

ſocial union which were made in thoſe charters ;— 

in that perpetually armed ſtate of the whole com- 
munity which made the Monarch at all times, un- 

able even to enforce his juſt right, without the aid 

of a potent military force; and in thoſe inceſſantly 

ariſing exigencies, which forced the Sovereign, ſtill, 

from time to time, to throw himſelf upon the good- 
xt vill of his vaſſals aſſembled in parliament. 
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Ster. 1. Now, in the progreſs of the Scottiſh reigns from 
the acceſſion of James the Firſt to James the 


Sixth's departure for England, the power of the 


Sovereign appears not to have been diminiſhed by 
any thing, fave that growing power of the parlia- 
State of ment and the law, which aroſe from the multiply. 


' the power 


of the 0 ing neceſſities for mare expanded and complex le- 
ring the giſlation, and from the increaſing love of order, 
al and in the hearts of the whole community. We can 
teenth . eaſily perceive, that, by forfeitures and revocation,, 
the Crown of the feudal ſovereignties, was, in 

every inſtance, armed with the means of ingrofling 
continually to itſelf the poſſeſſion of all the lands 

in its reſpective dominions. Never was this more 
remarkably exemplified, than in the reigns of the 
Scottiſh Monarchs of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. When James the Firſt returned from 
captivity, he found the Crown beggared by the ra- 

pacity and profuſion of his uncle's family. Revo- 

cation and forfeiture ſoon acquired to him an ex- 

tent of poſſeſſions, and by conſequence a greatneſs 

of power, by which he was raiſed almoſt to the ſu- 
premacy of deſpotiſm. In the long minority of 

his ſon 3 and in conſequence of the previous re- 

moval of the rival families of Albany and Dunbar; 

the Douglaſes, another family, roſe. to an invi- 

dious greatneſs, too formidable to the authority of 

the Crown, to be long ſuffered to ſubſiſt. But 

the evil contained within iffelf its own cure. The 


power 
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power of the Dauglaſes encouraged them to ſcorn Ser. II. 
obedience to their Sovereign. Rebellion rendered 

them obnoxious to forfeiture. The hopes of their 

ſpoils, added to the due reverence: for royalty, 

enabled the King ta oppoſe them with a force 
ſufficient to fruſtrate their efforts, and to annihi- 

late the greatneſs of their houſe. He was hence. 

forth great and abfolute, as his father. His ſon, 

James the Third, was but a bay at the time of 

his acceſſion to the throne. Another minority 
afforded opportunity for ambitious nobles once 

more to riſe to an invidious greatneſs. Yet, even 

be, a Monarch whoſe genius was not eminently 

either martial or politic, found little difficulty in 
humbling the arrogant and rebellious chieftain of 

the weſtern iſles.. Even a combination of his nobles, 

aided by England, and by his own brother heading 

the conſpiracy, failed of effectually cruſhing his 85 1 
- power. Had he not fallen in the battle of Tor- 9 
X- wood, there can be no doubt, but the party of | : 
's che Hymes and the Douglaſes of Angus, muſt have " 
u- W become the victims of their own rebellion. The 1 
of W reign of James the Fourth exhibited the royal au- = 
re- thority in its due ſplendour; becauſe the too power- 4 
7; ful families of the nobility had been, all, in ſucceſ- | 
vi- W fion, humbled or deſtroyed; and becauſe thoſe x 
of W nobles who remained, were counterpoiſed againſt | 
zut one another, in two factions, of which the mu- 9 
"he WW tral jealoufies tended to retain them both in o- 9 
ver | bedience _ | | 
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Szcr. II. bedience to their Sovereign. The Duke of Albany, 


although by birth a foreigner, nevertheleſs one of 
the ableſt and moſt upright regents who ever ad. 
miniſtered the ſovereign power in Scotland ; 'ſea- 
ſonably cut off the Humes, and humbled the Ha. 
miltons, who were exalting themſelves, in the mi. 
nority of James the Fifth, to a greatneſs alarming 
to the Crown. James the Fifth himſelf humbled 
the Douglaſes of Angus. A minority and the 
reformation, a civil war,” and a ſecond minority 
which ſucceeded, might ſeem to give to the no- 
bles, extraordinary advantages towards agpran- 
diſing themſelves in oppoſition to the legitimate 
power of the Crown. Yet, when James the Sixth 
had attained to a mature age, neither the Preſby- 
terian clergy, the burghs, nor the nobles, although 
aided, from time to time, by the intrigues and the 
gold of England, could make any formidable in- 
trenchments upon the ſovereign power. So ad- 
mirably was the Crown provided, under the feu- 
dal ſyſtem of government, with means for its de- 
tence againſt the turbulent ambition and diſobe- 
dience of the nobles Nor yet were theſe no- 
bles ſubje& to be tyranniſed over, by the Crown. 
As long as they faithfully complied with the con- 
- ditions of their reſpective tenures, they were ſecure 
againſt forfeiture or new unpoſitions. They were 
ſo many petty Monarchs; poſſeſſing over their 
own immediate dependants, almoſt all the powers 
IST! 1 of 
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of royalty. Their rights, alſo remained unimpair- Szcr. II. 
ed, throughout the fifteenth and fixteenth centu- 
ries. Particular houſes might be deſtroyed; but 
the rights and privileges of thoſe who held from 


the Crown were ſtill the ſame, —No ; it was no- 


The REAL 
thing but the neceſſity for written law, for the re- cer of 


cular, enlightened, diſtribution. of juſtice, for or- Pacer rye 


derly peaceful government, that. at length eſta- _ 3 


bliſhed the Scottiſh parliament in the poſſeſſion of the Crown | 


n i 
of an authority which left comparatively little 3 


fE 
be exerciſed by the Crown. It was in the courſe gary Po 


of this period that the parliament acquired its 1 
higheſt powers. But, the uſe of thoſe Committees, 
called Lords of the Articles, long prevented the 
parliament's power from being exerciſed in oppo- 
ſition to the Monarch. Not only in Scotland, but 
throughout Europe, the progreſs was the ſame. 

It was the renewal of knowledge, the improve- 
ment of induſtry, the growing love of peaceful or- 
der, the increaſing complexity of ſociety, which 
gradually deſtroyed the mutual, counterpoiſe of the 
different bodies in the teudal ſyſtem, in the courſe 
of the fifteenth or ſixteenth centuries ; which here 
made Monarchs abſolute, and there threw—at leaſt 
the whole ſtrength of the legiſlative authority into 
the hands of their parliaments. , In France, certain 
circumſtances enabled the Kings to give to their 
own edits the full authority of laws: In Scotland 
and in England, laws were never attempted to be 
ſued without the ſanction of the parliament. 


Hence, 
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sar 1 I. Hence, while in the former of theſe countries, the 


Monarch became arbitrary; in our Britiſh iſland, 
the legiſlative authority paſſed wholly from him. 
In vain have other cauſes been aſſigned, as produc. 
tive of theſe great events, in the decline of feo- 
difm. Not the ſyſtematic policy of any long ſuc. 


- ceffion of princes, not the uſe of mercenary armies 


recently adopted, not the poverty of the Crown, 
nor the overthrow of any eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh. 


ment, —but ſimply that progreſs of ſociety which re. 


The Par- 
kament, 


quired a body of laws, a legiſlature centinually vigi- 
lant, and a regular adminiſtration of juſtice by men 
Ailled in judicial ſcience, occaſioned that great change 
in the ſtate of the feudal governments which took 
place, both in Scotland and elſewhere, it in n fl. 
teenth and ſixteenth centuries . 

Bur, what was then the PaRLIAMENT, in the 
courſe of this period? It was compoſed, in the 
reign of James the Firſt, of all the vaſfals of the 
Crown,—who were not merely ſlaves attached to 
the ſoil, wanting charters of tenure, and without 
any fixed legal privileges. The burgeſſes alone, hold- 
ing not as individuals, but in a body, were pertnit- 
ted to give attendance in parliament by one or 
more repreſentatives for the whole burgeſſes of each 
burgh. It was allowed, that the prefence of the 
zeſt might be requiſite at home, for the manage- 

ods ment 

* Buchanan : Leſley : Skene, faffim Memoires de P. de Com- 
menes, & c. &e. 
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the place whither they were. ſummoned to ſit in 
parliament, the burgeſſes, the. Barons, the Earls, 
Lords, and Dukes, all ſat and deliberated together 
in the ſame hall, The Sovereign preſided, or, in 
his abſence, his Chancellor, who, in the primary 
uſe, of his office, had been merely his Secretary, 
As the greater number of the members of parlia- 
ment were rude and illiterate, little acquaint- 
ed, with buſineſs, and. averſe. from plodding in 
its detail; therefore. a Committee, named Lords 
of the Articles, were at its firſt meeting, choſen to 
receive all applications to the parliament, when 
they were firſt preſented; and to judge whether 
che ir merits deſerved that they ſhould be ſubmitted 
to the diſcuſſion of the whole parliament. Theſe 
Lords of the Articles, choſen, under the. influence 
of the Crown, merely, becauſe this, at their firſk 
inſtitution, ſeemed the moſt. ſimple and. natural 
method of procedure ; hence, regulated chat buſj- 


neſs which was to be propoſed to, the parliament, 


in ſuch a manner as to exclude whatever might 
have been unacceptable to the Sovereign. Every 
member gave his voice in parliament for or againſt 
whatever was propoſed ; ; and the majority of votes 
was deciſiye. The King's aſſent gave to the reſolu- 
tion of his parliament, the force of a law. 5 hug en- 
acted, the law was to be carried into execution by 


the Sovereign and his public ſervants. During all 
Vor. V. 8-4 this 
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Secr- II. this period, attendance in parliament was given, 

for the moſt part with reluctance, —as a duty,— 

not claimed as a privilege and an honour. The 

attendance in parliament, was regarded as the per. 

| formance of a ſervice to the King. To render 

this ſervice as little burdenſome as poſſible, to 

thoſe ſmall freeholders under the King, whoſe nar- 

rowneſs of fortune made them little able to bear 

it; James the Firſt gave permiſſion to the ſmall 

Barons of each ſhire, to attend by two commil- 

| ſioners for the whole number. An act of the 

fourteenth parliament of James the Second, ex- 

preſsly exempted all ſuch freeboldert whoſe lands did 

yield any early income of twenty pounds, from the 

| obligation of giving their attendance in parliament, - 

| unleſs when they were ſpecially ſummoned by the 

| King's command. And this a& received the ſanc- 

| tion of the Sovereign's conſent. After burghs had 

| been permitted to appear ſimply by repreſentative; 

| in parliament ; after the petty freebolders had been 

| 
| 
| 


legally excuſed from attendance, except when 
ſpecially ſummoned ; after the idea of commiſ- 
ſioners for the counties had been ſuggeſted ; the 
progreſs was eaſy and natural, for one ſtep farther, 
| and to make it the common PRACTICE, for the I ne 
ſmall freeholders, as well as burgeſſes, to perform IM ,1 
their ordinary ſervice in parliament, by ſettled Gy 
| repreſentation. In the year 1503, _ accordingly, I fre 
James the Fourth conſented to an act of his parlia- I th 
FE mament, 
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ment, ordaining all frecholders, the annual in- Secr. II. 
come of whoſe eſtates, exceeded not an hundred 
merks, to give their attendance by their pracura - | 
tors, unleſs when they were ſpecially ſummoned to 
perſonal attendance by the King's command. In 
this mode of attendance, one procurator might re- 
ceive, as it, ſhould ſeem, procuratory powers. from 
as many as choſe to truſt him. This was a new 
ſtep towards the regular ſyſtem of parliamentary 
repreſentation, and towards the ſubſequent difcrimi- 
nation between Lords and Commons. But, ſome- 
what more remained yet to be done. At laſt, in 
the reign of James the Sixth, in the year one 
| . thouſand five hundred and eighty-ſeven ; when the 
, i progreſs of civiliſation and government required 
rather an effective legiſlature for the actual diſcuſ- 
- ſion of public buſineſs, than a mere mobbiſh, tu- 
| multuary aſſembly ; it was permanently ſettled. by 
5 2 ſolemn law, that on all future occaſions, two 
1 
n 


commiſſioners ſhould be elected upon the King's 

ſummons or precept to repreſent in parliament all 
— the ſmall barons of every ſhire; and that the ſmall 
e WM barons, thus repręſentea, ſhould be ſubject to the 
r, obligation of perſonal attendance, even although 
© not ſpecially ſummoned. Theſe regulations remain- 
m ed, even after this, in full force. By this progreſ- 
ed I five change in the conſtitution of the Legiſlature, 
„from the reign of James the Firſt to that of James | 
a- I the Sixth, a grand diſtinction was introduced be- 
at, 2-5 _ tween 
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Srer. II. tween "thoſe who were to be accounted Lords of 
parliament, and thoſe 'who were henceforth to be 
regarded merely as ſmall barons. This diſtinction 

we can eaſily perceive to have been conſtituted in 
part by 'inequality of income. All whoſe annual re. 
venue from their lands, exceeded the ſum of one hun. 

[ red merks, were at leaſt in the earlier part of this 

| period, obliged and entitled to give their perfonal 

attendance in parliament; and theſe were there. 

1 fore, in this ſenſe, Lords & parliament. But, it 

| | ſeems probable, that the character of Lords had 

| been before this, confined to thoſe who enjoyed 


| The Peer- for their lands, the privileges of RecALITyY, or the 
power of full juriſdiction, civil and criminal, ex- 
| empted from the immediate authority of the She. 

riff's courts, and ſubject to be controuled only by 
appeals to the high court of the parliament. Theſe 

Lords of Regality,—the Earls who had been ori- 

= ginally the county Generals and Judges, — with the 
| Dukes who were merely Eqrls with precedency 


f and with a peculiar title, compoſed in the firſt 


| 

} part of this time, the Scottiſh lay-peerage. It is 

M probable, that all the Judges in the Court of Seſſion, 
as this was in its origin merely a permanent 

| - committee, were, on account of their office, 

eſteemed Lords of parliament. In the progres il | 

f | from the reign of James the Firſt to that of | 


| James the Sixth ; popular eftimation might have 
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come to require, perhaps, an higher revenue than Seer. II. 


that of one hundred merks, to entirle a man to the 
character of a Lord of parliament. It is certain, that 
from this time;—the year one thouſand five hun- 
fred and eighty-feven;—the loweſt order in the 
peerage, aſſumed a precife and diftin& character; 
ſo that, henceforth, no man could, without his 
Sovereign's expreſs permiſſion,—however great his 
income,—take it upon him to give his perſonal at- 
tendance as a Lord of parliament. It is, however, 
probable, that any man who had acquired a ſuth- 
cient fortune, and was not other wiſe unworthy, 
might claim it as a right, that his Sovereign ſhould 
enroll him with the toweft order of the peerage. 
All ecclefiaſtits, who held merely ſpiritual bene- 
fices, had been always exempted from the obliga- 
tion of giving for theſe any ſervice in parliament, 
becauſe their ſpiritual duties were accounted ſuffi- 
cient to engtoſs all their care. Yet, when military 
fiefs were accepted by the church under the com- 


mon burdens of the military feudal tenure; the 


clergy who held them, were in theſe caſes obli- 
ged to give theit attendance in the King's great 
court. Beſides, while the clergy were the only 
tettered part of the nation, the buſineſs of that 
court, could not be conducted without their aid. 
In conſequence of all this, the abbots and biſhope 
had long been members of the Scottiſh parlia- 
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Saer. II. ments. After the reformation, the abbacies were 
for the moſt part, converted into hereditary tem. 
poral Lordſhips. When biſhops were acknoy. 
ledged in the Preſbyterian church, theſe biſhops 
were alſo ranked as Lords of parliament. And ſuch 
to the end of the ſixteenth century, was the con- 
ſtitution of the Scottiſh Parliament, —the Su. 
preme Court, Judicial and Legiſlature, of the 
nation *. 


All the Legiſlative authority of the ſtate, was 
adminiſtered by the Parliament, obtaining to 

their acts, the ſanction of the Sovereign. But, 

the execution of the laws ſtill remained with the 

Jadiciaa King and his officers. The Juſticiary and the 
Courts. Chamberlain or Steward, were the only officers 
0 whom the king was, originally, wont to employ 
j to aſſiſt him in the diſtribution of juſtice, whe- 


4 ther in civil or in criminal caſes. The number f 
0 of the juſticiaries was multiplied. For the ſub- 0 
i ordinate adminiſtration of juſtice, previouſly to 1 
, the bringing of cauſes immediately to the upper ]: 
Court of . the Sovereign ; the. Earls, firſt, and 0 
afterwards the /beriffs were fixed in each coun- h: 
| ty. The ſupreme officers of the crown decided, h 

without leaving to the parties who came before ſh 


them, the benefit of an appeal. From the in 
courts. of 'the ſheriffs, an appeal might be made th 
to- the king himſelf in his Parliament or great W. 


council. 
* Skene's Acts, paſſim : Leſizi Res Ge, &c. 
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council. In the progreſs of affairs, the neceſſi- 2 The 
ties for the interference of the king in Parlia- 
ment, in order to the right adminiftration of 
juſtice, became ſo much more frequent than 
they had, formerly, been ; that it was no longer 
convenient for the Parliament to diſpatch all this 
buſineſs all at the times of their ordinary ſittings. In 
the reign of James the Firſt, an Act of Parlia- 
ment provided that © certain diſcreet perſons,” 
out of the three Sate. the clergy, the military 
freebolders, and the burgeſſes, —ſhould fit with the 
chancellor of the Kkingdom,—as a Supreme 
Court, three or four times in the year, for the 
purpoſe ' of determining finally in all cauſes, 
which'were referred to the determination of the 
King and his great council. In the year one 
thouſand five hundred and three, after expe- 
rience had ſhewn, that, even the Court of Seffion . 
formed upon the above-mentioned act of the reign 
of James the Firſt, was unequal to the diſpatch of 
all that buſineſs which the -growing authority of 
| law brought before them; it was ordained, that, 
out of that committee of Parliament, or rather per- 
haps out of the number of his whole freebolders 
| having a right to fit in Parliament, the king 
ſhould chuſe a council; who might fit conſtantly 
in Edinburgh, or wherever the King ſhould, ' for 
the time, reſide; and judge in all civil cauſes, which 
: were brought, eicher by appeal, or in the firſt 
"2 | Inſtance, 
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Ern U-. inftance, before the Supreme Court for final deci. 
i} fion. At length, in the year one thouſand five 
hundred and thirty-ſeven, when even this daily 
(| council had been found unequal to all thoſe ends 
Inſtitution for-which.it was inſtituted, the CouRx or-Ses$10x, 
Court is or CollEGE or Ius riex, ſuch as it has, ever ſince, 
Selon. continued to ſubſiſt. was erected, for the ſupreme 
il adminiſtration of juſtice in all civil cauſes. This 
1 court was appointed to fit in Edinburgh, from 
| the morning after Trinity Sunday, in the begin. 
|} ning of the month of June, to the term of Lan- 
f mas, the commencement of autumn: From Lan- 
|} mas till the nineteenth day of October, its fittings 
if were to be diſcontinued : From the nineteenth 
| of Otoher, to the beginning of April, theſe ft. 
tings being reſumed; were, with only the interval 
of Chriſtmas, to be regularly continued: A va- 
cation enſued from the beginning of April, till 
Whitſunday. : From Whitſunday, the former 
round of ſeflions was to be renewed. - Their 
number was. fifteen, including the preſident : 
But, the chancellor of the kingdom had a right 
to prefide among them, whenever he could con- 
veniently be preſent k. Fhey were directed to 
| | | | ; divide 
* The firſt iſtren nominited, were the abbot of Cambu/een- hi 
neth, Maſter Richard Bothwell, Sir Jobn Dingwall, Maſter Henr 
White, Maſter Robert Schanwell, vicar of Kirkcaldie, Maſter Wil. an 
liam Gibſon, Maſter Thomas Hay, Maſter Arthur Boyce, the laird of I /ep 
Balwerie, Sir Jobn Campbell, Mr Adam Otterburn, James Colville of 


Eaſt. Weems, the Juſtice-Clerk, Mr Francis Bothwell, Mr Jani 
Tawſen. | 2 


— 
— —Y— — — — 
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divide the kingdom into far quarters, and to Sxer. I. 
near the cauſes from each quarter, in regular yoo! | 
ſucceſſion, one after another, They were men 

{killed in the feudal, the civil, and the cauan law. 

An order for their ſittings, and their procedure 

in buſineſs, was at the ſame time fixed under the 

ſanftion of the parliament : And they were au- 
thoriſed to form for themſelves, with the concur- 

rence of the Chancellor, ſuch fubordinate; regu- 


thing but, as it were, a jury, — while the King, or 
<a his Chancellor, in his name, was properly the judge; 
. and that therefore, theſe, fiftcen Lords of the Col. 
ird of I /ege of Juſtice, were, at the inſtitution of the court, 
tle of nat hing but a jury the Chancellor, when he was 
1 Vol.. V. 1 preſent 


lations as ſhould, farther, appear neceſſary. It þ 
had been anciently provided, that the Lords of. ih 
the Seffion ſhould be compenſated for their attend - p 
ance and trouble, by fines levied from thoſe againſt \i 
whom their deciſions pafled. Nor does it appear, i 
„mat any other fund for this compenſation, was pro- 1 
al vided, when the Col LEOSE or JusTIce was thus 1 
„ Wl formally inſtituted. Clergymen were in this court, 4 
in mingled wich lay men; becauſe few in the kingdom, i 
der I except the clergy, had as yet ſufficient knowledge 1 
I of letters or of laws, to fit them for the tranſaction. 1 
a buſineſs in a court of juſtice. It is to be remem- i 
gli bered, that they were, properly ſpeaking, nothing £ 
n. but a permanent committee of the parliament ; that be 
4 the parliament, in its judicial capacity, formed no- [ ; 
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Ser. TI. preſent with them, being properly the ſole judge; 
—. 
in the Chancellor's abſence, the judgement upon 
both law and ſact, being left wholly to the diſcretion 
of the jury. Theſe judges or jury were appointed 
for the diſcuſſion and determination of civil ſuits 
alone; becauſe ſufficient proviſion had been al- 
ready made, in the courts juſticiary, for the trial of 
criminal cauſes. Criminal courts were neceſſary, and 
had exiſtence in the moſt barbarous ſtate of ſo. 
ciety in Scotland. Civil ſuits could ariſe, in confi. 
derable number, only after the autharity of law had 
been powerfully eſtabliſhed, and after order, induſtry, 
opulence, and civiliſation had been confiderably ad. 
wanced 'in the kingdom. From the courts of the 
Jſheriffs, and of the Lords ef regality, ſuits might be 
brought by appeal, before this newly inſtituted 
Court or Sxs510v, and before the parliament, 
alone. From the deciſions of burgh-courts, and of 
the courts of the Barons, it was legal to ap- 
peal, in the firſt inftance, to the ſheriff of the 
county. But, any civil ſuit of reaſonable mag- 
titude, between two parties of the King's ſub- 
jeas, might be propoſed to the judgement of 
the CovrT or Ses810N, in the very firſt inſtance: 
Nor could it be the intereſt of that Court, to re- 
{tri& their own powers by refuſing to judge in any 
cauſe which was fairly brought before them. —There 
can be no more remarkable proof of the progreſs d 
1 of civility in Scotland, in the period which is now 
under our review, than that ſuch a new inſtitution 
s a3 
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as the College of Tuſtice was now. ** e Sor. II. 
for the regular diſtribution of juſtice, —S0 early as 

the reign of James the Firſt, the practice had been 
introduced of making judges ſwear to decide ac- 
cording to their conſcieuces, and with the exerciſe 

of their beſt knowledge. That practice was l 
preſerved “. 


Tus JusTiclaky or JUSTICE- GENERAL was Ai! 


| firation of 
ſupreme judge in criminal cauſes. His JUSTICE- juſtice in 


CLERK roſe gradually to poſſels much of his c“ 


power, —juſt in the ſame manner as the clerks of 


juſtices of the peace have been known to engroſs all 
the authority of their maſters. In the reign, and 


in the minority of James the Second, it was or- 
dained, that courts tor the adminiſtration of juſtice 
upon criminals, ſhould be held twice in the year, 
on both ſides of the Forth, The Tu/tice-Glerk, the 
receiver of accuſations, and the keeper of the ju- 
ſticiary record, was ſtrictly prohibited from ma- 
king known, what accuſatory informations had 
been given into him, before thoſe informations 
had been formally proceeded upon. la the reign 
of James the Fourth, we find the Juftice-Clerk en- 


| joined to collect from among the whole body of the 


[tatutes, all thoſe which regarded the puniſhment of 
crimes, in order that, in every juſticiary progreſs, in- 


quiry might be made in every county, whether 


1 2 any 


* Skene's Acts, paſim: Leſl. Res Geflœ: David Chambre de 
iz Conſtitution du Gouvernement Ecoſſois, &c. 
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any one of thoſe ſtatutes had been tranſgreſſed; 
and due puniſhment might be inflicted wherever 
ſuch tranſgreſſion had taken place. When the 
Tuſticiary, his elerk, or his deputies, held their Ju. 


ſticiary Court in any particular county; they were 


attended by the Heri and the coroner—an officer 
whoſe buſineſs it was to execute the ſummonſes 
and other orders of the juſtices. The magiſtrates 
of the burghs in which they choſe to fit, were alſo 
obliged to wait upon them during their fittings, to 
obey their orders, and to ak for their ſafety 
and axon momma " 


Advocates ADVOCATES were appointed by that ſame par. 


liament of James the Fifth, which inſtituted the 
Court of Seſſion, to plead in all cauſes which 
ſhould be brought before that court. Robert Gal- 
braith, Robert Lefley, Henry Spittle, John Lethem, 
Henry Lauder, Thomas Kincragy, Thomas Majo- 
ribanks, William Johnſton, were the firſt mem- 
bers of this juridical faculty. The act allowed the 
appointment of the number of zen advocates. But, 
it ſhould feem, that, only eg could at that time 
be found who were ready to devote their ſervices 
to this ſpecies of employment. Theſe were at once 
advocates and procurators: They might not only 
plead for their clients, but might undertake 
the management of the rn detail of buſi- 

neſs 

* Skene, paſin. 
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neſs in any cauſe. The Connci! of Fuftice had a 

particular clerk for the enrollment of their pro- 
ceedings in proper records; and he was alſo per- 
mitted to have other clerls for his aſſiſtants in that 
office. Thoſe deeds to which the /e of this coun · 
ail or court was to be affixed, could be legally 
written, only by perſons whom the court had re- 
cogniſed, as equal to the ſuitable performance of 
this talk; and by conſequence; theſe naturally 
came to be employed as procurators or agents in 
the greater part of thoſe cauſes in which writings of 
that character were to be uſed. Hence the origin 
of the ſociety of clerks or writers to the fignet. He- 
ralds, meſſengers at arms, and macers were the pro- 
per ſervants of the courts for the execution of theit 
ſummonſes and other writs. Advocates were na- 
turally to be employed as the proper pleaders be- 
fore both the Juſticiary Court and the Court of Sef- 
fon. Save the parties themſelves or their advo- 
cates, none elſe were permitted to plead before 
either of theſe ſupreme Courts. The Court of Ju- 
/ticiary was ſuppoſed to conſiſt ſolely of Judges re- 
preſenting the Sovereign; and an ee or jury 
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Szcr. II. 
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Writers to 
the Signet. 


was, therefore, always ſummoned to aſſiſt their ju 


dicial inveſligations, and to aſcertain the fact be- 
fore the Court could pronounce the fentence of 


the law againſt its perpetrators. The Court of Sg. 


fron being in its origin nothing but a committee of 
the parliament, was, in truth, itſelf a jury; and 


therefore 
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Sect. Il. therefore needed no aſlize to aſſiſt in its delibera. 
tions *. 


Ceremo.. Taz CEREMONIAL DREssEs of the Judges and 
21 renes | . ; 
of the the Members of the Parliament, are not unworthy 


Jueges. of our notice. An act of the eleventh Parlia. 
ment of James the Second, directed the Earls to 
wear, when they {at in Parliament, brown mantles, 
trimmed with furs, and fitted with white linings ; 
— inferior Barons to wear red mantles, lined with 
grey ſilk, and trimmed with furs ;——the commil. 
fioners for burghs, to wear, on the ſame occaſion, 

blue cloaks, trimmed with furs ;—advocates, to 
appear at the bar of the Parliament, in green 
robes. It does not appear, that theſe czREMONIAL 
DRESSES Were, 1n any ſubſequent part of this pe- 
110d, altered; or that the Lords of the Seſſion were 
directed to adopt a faſhion of dreſs, different from 
that of the other Lords of Parliament *, 


we egy; _  Nortarizs were a claſs of clerks authoriſed un- 

der the civil and the canon-law, to write various 

| legal deeds, which it was neceſſary to execute 

2 with care, and under ſome formalities. Their 
licence to act as notaries, even in every country 

in Europe, had, in compliance with the forms of 

the Roman law, been received in the name of the 


Gi E 7 arch takes 57 8 1A German 


* Skene's Acts, th Parliament of James V. &c. 


| | 4 Skene's Acts, James II. Parl. II, 85 
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German Emperor, or of the Pope. In the courſe Ser. IT. 


of this period, it was found expedient to reſtrict 
wtaries in Scotland, to receive their licence to 
at as ſuch, only under the authority of the 
Scottiſh monarch. In the reign of Queen Mary» 
it was provided, that they ſhould not be per- 
mitted to exerciſe the powers of notaries, until 
after examination by the Lords of Seffion *. 


Svcn was the origin, and ſuch the adminiſtra. 


tion of law in Scotland, during this period, ſo 


far as that belonged, not to the clergy excluſive. 
ly, but to the laity, alone, or in common with the 
clergy, The flatutes from the days of David the 


Firſt; the cuſtomary law of the Parliament and 
of the different county courts ; the bye-laws of 
the burghs; and the charters of the King's vaſ- 


fals; compoled, at this time, the proper body of 
the Scottiſh laws. But, the canon laws of the 


church, had, through the influence of the clergy, 


been long fince adopted, as a treaſure of legal 


viſdom, whoſe authority was, at all times, to be 
reverenced, even more than the eſtabliſhed, com- 
mon law of the land. Even before that revival 


of literature which raiſed the civil law to be the 
object of the moſt ardent enthuſiaſm of ſtudy in 
Italy, in Germany, and afterwards throughout all 


Lurope its principles, and ſome of thoſe precious 


volumes 
*'Skene, paſin, &c, 
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Sect u. volumes in which it was repoſited, had, here and 


there, intermingled themſelves with the legiſlation, 

and with thoſe regulations of diſtributive juſtice 
which prevailed among the barbarian deſtroyers 
of the ancient Empire of Rome. Even then, 
therefore, it was nat incapable of exerciſing an 
improving influence upon the ſpirit of the feudal 
and of the canon law. Since the æra of the diſ. 
covery of the Pandeds at Amalphi, and of the 
teaching of Irnerius at Bologna; the cv le had 
been ſtudied with inex preſſible ardour in Italy, 
and by ſtudents of all nations wha reforted thither 
to receive inſtruction in this grand ſcience. All 
the molt eminent Romiſh clergy became mti- 
mately canverſant- in it. It was applied to im- 
prove the eanon law; and it was endeavoured to 
make it ſuperſede the uſe of the feudal law. It 
was eaſily introduced into Scotland. Wherever 
the canon-law afforded not rules to direct the pro- 
cedure and the decifions of judges; it was now 
underſtood that the civil law was the great com- 
mon ſtore - houſe from which they were to ſeek 
what the canon law could not fapply. The pro- 


greſs of law and of literature, at the fame time, 
ſuggeſted the propriety of collecting the written 


laws of the country,'of illuſtrating them by com- 
ments, and of fimphfying them in explanatory 
abſtracts. The Alte off the Parliament were for- 
merly only preſerved in the parliamentary records 

: by 
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by the Clerk-regiſter, copied out by him or his b 
clerks, for the information of the burgeſſes and 

barons, and otherwiſe divulged by proclamation, 

that they might be known to thoſe Who were to 

obey them. But, in the courſe of this period, 

it was ordained that they ſhould be regularly and Coles. 
care fully printed. Under the direction of Leſly,ti tions of 
biſhop of Roſs, that collection which is now bo- c. mo 
pularly known by the name of the Black Alls, 

was conducted through the preſs. SKENE, Clerk- 

regiſter, a lawyer and an antiquarian of great 
diligence, erudition, and diſcernment, collected, 
tranſlated, and publiſhed the books of the Regi. 

am Majeſtatem. A collection of the ads from the | 
acceſſion of James the Firſt, was publiſhed; with 
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ſome learned illuſtrations, by the ſame great 9 
lawyer. Caaic laboured to combine the Feudd/ 1 

and the Civil law, in one of the moſt prof6uiid . 

; and erudite treatiſes by which Frodiſin has been | f 
K yet, illuſtrated. 5 The Scottiſh lawyers, now em- | { 
1 bodied, and detached equally from the clerical l 
k and the military profeſſions, began to diſtinguiſh 3 
N themſelves by forming ſtores of juridical erudi- L 
g tion and ſcience, which tended, in the ſrongelt þ , 
2 manner, to improve the enactments of the le- 1 
4 giſlature, and the en of Wis courts of * | F 
tice*. Rt 88 | 4 
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SE. Tux ſtate of the great maſs of the people, in 
regard to liberty and property, was, in the progreſs 
of this period, continually meliorated, in the eye, 
- and by the operation, of the laws. The military 
— barons, thoſe who poſſeſſed their lands under 
CI ſoccage-tenure,'and the burgefſes holding under 
| bur gage-tenure, were, formerly, the only mem. 
bers of the community, who could be properly 
confidered as free. But, in the progreſs of time, 
cuſtoms. favourable. to thoſe who were in the 
condition of ſervile villainage, had gradually eſta. 
bliſhed themſelves, and were inſenſibly accom- 
pliſhing their emanicipation. They lived on their 
lord's eſtates: They needed allowances in land, 
houſes, cattle, grain, for their ſupport, while 

they laboured for the benefit of their maſters, 

It became cuſtomary to make certain ordinary 
allowances for that end: Cuſtom gradually con- 
ferred upon them a claim of right. It became 
cuſtomary, alſo, to treat them with a certain 
degree of neceſſary lenity: And this cuſtom 

alſo conferred, in time, another claim of right. 

The laws ſanctioned theſe claims. The villains 

in general, even where they were the pooreſt 

and meaneſt, thus roſe inſenſibly, to be a ſort 

of tenants at will, upon the lands of their mal. 

ters, to whom the worſt thing an offended maſ- 

ter could do, was, to ſtrip them of all they had, 

and .to drive them from his lands, But, be- 

SF Ree 
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fide this, even the villains were often ſummon- Szer. II. 
ed out to ſerve their country in arms: They l 
were not, as had been the flaves among the - 
illuſtrious nations of antiquity, - kept with jea- 
lous rigour, continually unarmed. It was im- 
poſſible long to hold perſons in a ſtate of the 
loweſt ſervility, who were ſuffered to join the 
ranks, of their ſuperiors in fighting their coun- 
try's battles. In war, they might take ſpoils or 
priſoners, or might perform remarkable ſervices, 
and might thus, by purchaſe or by merit, ob- 
tain freedom and honour. They became, at 
times, ſtewards for their lords, or tenants of 
; farms under expreſs leaſe; and this alfo tend. 
ed to favour their general emancipation. The 
erection of {ov many royal burghs, emancipated 
ö a number of the ſervile peaſantry; and pre. 
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2 ſented ſo many - new- reſources through which 
beaſants might withdraw themſelves from ſub- 1 
P jection to haughty lords, and obtain a partici- 
pation in the freedoms and immunities of this 


or that burgh. Such were the circumſtances 
which, in the courſe of the fifteenth and fix- 
teenth century, gradually enabled the ſervile 
peaſantry of Scotland to vindicate themſelves 
into a ſtate of freedom. The efficacy of theſe 
circumſtances was greatly aided by thoſe events 
which accompanied the reformation of religion. 
| 2 | Nor 
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Secr. II. Nor yet was the emancipation univerſal and 
complete &. | 


Improvy-- IT was in the progreſs of this period, and 
a aig while the loweſt of the commons were gradually 
qr g riſing above their firſt feryile condition, that the 
- proper. practice of letting out the lands in leaſe to far. 
mers, firſt became general. John Mair com. 

plains, that many feuds continually aroſe from 

the frequency with which the landholders were 

wont to require their tenants to remove from 

their lands. An act of Parliament in the pro- 

greſs of the fifteenth century, recommended to 

the landholders of the kingdom not to retain 

their lands in their own immediate poſſeſſion, but 

to let them out in fev. L his feu appears to have 

meant nothing more than leaſe for a term of 

years, or perhaps for perpetuity. By the opera- 

tion of this law, it is evident that the numbers 

and the induftry of the farmers, muſt, of necel. 

ſity, have been much augmented. The eman- 

cipated peaſantry were thus enabled to acquire 
property in flocks, herds, grain, and leaſes of 

lands, which tended to improve their condition, 

and - to give them, continually, a new weight 

and importance among the other claſſes of the 
ſubjects of the Crown. Nor was it to the eman- 

cipated peaſants alone, that theſe benefits from 
the 


Buchanan: Melville: Leſlæi: Res Geſt ee: Skene's Acts pal- 
fim, & c. 
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the poſſeſſion of lands in leaſe, were deſtined to Szcr, II. 
reſult. The baſtards of the clergy, the younger | 


ſons of the families of the landholders, and various 
other freemen, compoſed a body of men, who, 
though free, were without property; who could 
not all obtain fortunes in the church, at Court, or 
amid the purſuits of warfare. Theſe men, there; 
fore, were, in many inſtances, equally diſpoſed to 
ſeek ſuch ſettlements for life, as leaſes of lands 
granted to them in the character of ſimple tenants 
for huſbandry, could afford. For life, for per- 
petuity, at pleaſure, were the conditions as to 
time, under which the eaſes of this period zppear 
to have been for the moſt part granted. Stipu- 
lations for more or leſs of perſonal ſervice from 
the tenant to his landlord, were ſtill uſually in- 
cluded. Stipulations for military ſervice from 
inferior vaſlals to their lords, who were vaſſals of 
the Crown; fell continually more and more into 
diſuſe, The military ſervice of the feudal ſyſtem, 
having been found inadequate to the neceſſities of 
the ſtate, for which it was deſtined to provide ;— 
the Parliaments had been obliged to adopt other 
meaſures to meet thoſe neceſſities; And ſtipu- 
lations for military ſervice, were, on this ac- 
count, no longer made, with the ſame ſolici- 
tude as formerly, even in grants of lands 


obtained directly from the Sovereign. Many 


of 
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Sacr. IL. of thoſe eſtates which have ever ſince con- 


tinued to be held in ſubvaſſallage, have had the 
origin of their ſettlement under this mode of te- 
nure, from leaſes of perpetual feu, granted in the 
fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries. - It was in this 
manner, that the order of the farmers and huſ. 
bandmen began, during theſe centuries, to riſe 
gradually into conſequence, and to engroſs a 
very large proportion of the moveable property 


of the kingdom. The increaſe of their pro- 


perty went hand in hand with that of their liber. 
ties. The inſtitution of the Court of Seſſion, form- 
ed a great barrier of protection to guard the poor 


from the injuries of the rich. The augmented 


influence of law in general, ſo far as that was in- 
creaſed, contributed, in the moſt eminent man- 
ner, to the advancement of the general liber- 
ties, eſpecially of the poor and the 1gnoble. 
The reformation of religion, too, contributed 


greatly to exalt the conſequence of the lower 


claſſes of the people. By the overthrow of the 


hierarchy, a great body of: haughty lords were 


removed from the land. Of the eſtates which 
being confiſcated from the ancient Papal church, 


were to be beſtowed out upon new poſleſlors, 


ſome portion was acquired by the huſbandmen 
and burgeſſes. Even where the actual proper- 
ty was not acquired by a burgeſs or a peaſant, 

I advantageous 
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advantageous leaſes were, in many inflanees Ber] II. 


obtained from the new proprietors. The moſt 
unfavourable circumſtances for the peaſantry, 
that yet remained in the goyernment of the 
country, were found in the juriſdictions of re- 


gality, baron- courts, and hereditary ſheriffdoms, 


which were poſſeſſed by their lords, the nobi- 
lity and great landholders. Theſe being, in 
every diſtrict, thus engroſſed by the Great, form- 
ed engines of oppreſſion in heir hands; againſt 


which redreſs and protection were only to be 


found with the Court f Seffion, to which the 
inhabitants of the whole kingdom in general, 
were not yet, ſufficiently familiarized to make 
appeal. The Preſbyterian clergy, inſtead. of 
being like thoſe of the richly endowed Papal 
church, accomplices with the nobles in the 


oppreſſion of the people, were, on the con- 


trary, a great weight added to the ſcale of 
the people. They were, in ſome ſort, the Ora- 
tors and. Tribunes of their congregations. Preſ- 
byterianiſm contributed more than any thing 


elſe, towards the complete emancipation of 
the mean, from the ancient tyranny of their 5 


lords * 


Bor, 


* Skene's Acts paſim; Knox: Leſlzi Res Geſtæ, & c. 
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Secr, Il. Bur, what degree of illumination does the whole 


Legiſla- 


tive wil. 


dom of 


body of the Scottiſh laws, enacted during this pe- 
riod, beſpeak thoſe legiſlators to have poſſeſſed, in 
reſpect to ſound civil policy, and the true intereſts 
of imptoving ſocial life? The wiſdom of theſe 
laws, is much more remarkable than the common 
notions concerning the meanneſs of the political 


the Scors, intelligence of that age, might lead us to expect. 
6 os. © The reign of James the Firſt diſplays in the acts of 


his parliaments, a true knowledge of the beſt in. 
tereſts of ſocial life, and this admirably accommo. 
dated to the particular ſtate of manners in that 
age. The reign of James the Second was a mar- 
tial age; yet ſtill the legiſlature paſſed in the courſe 
of it, a number of as which deſpeak mien po- 

Third; was that in which there was leſs done, than 
in any other reign of this pertod, for the improve- 
ment of the Scottiſh laws. The acts of the reigns 
of James the Fourth and of James the Fifth, be- 
ſpeak an increaſing enlargement of political intel - 
ligence! in the minds of the legiſlators. Even du- 
Ting the turbulent reign of Mary, the legiſlation 


of the Scots was far from being that of unenlight- 
ened barbarians. The acts of the reign of James 
the Sixth ſeem to be conceived, in moſt inſtances, 


with a political wiſdom apr as no other age has 
excelled. 1 185 


Os 
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Ont of the beſt inſtances of wiſdom in a legiſ- Up ten. 


lature, is exhibited, when they make due proviſion 
for the effettual execution of thoſe laws which they 
enact. In enjaining all men to give ready aid to 
the King and lis officers againſt rebellion, in de. 
nouncing puniſhment againſt perſons who refuſed 
obedience to acts of parliament ; in ordaining the 
puniſhment of forfeiture to be undergone even by 
thoſe who ſhould afford but a temporary reception 


to rebels; in abrogating all thoſe local cuſtoms 


and bye-laws which were contradictory to the ſta- 


tutes of the parliament; in making proviſion ſor 


the regiſtration and publication of all the laws; 
in joining expreſs ſanctions to almoſt every parti- 
cular act; James the Firſt and his parliaments 
tock as much care as was, in the circumſtances of 
thoſe times, eaſily praQicable, to procure the due 
execution of thoſe laws which they inſtituted, 
The officers of juſtice, under the Sovereign and 
his judges, were conſiderably numerous, and were 
obliged to exerciſe great vigilance in checking 


every infraction of the laws. In the progreſs of 


the ſubſequent reigns, to the very commencement 
of the ſeventeenth century, many new regulations 


161 


were, from time to time, adopted for the purpoſe Vigorous 
provißons 


of giving to the laws full efficiency. No other for tie ex- 


means could more eminently promote this end, 
than the inſtitution of that Supreme Court which 
we have already conſidered as receiving its final and 

Vol. V. X permanent 


ecution of 
the laws. 
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SECT. II. permanent eſtabliſhment in the reign of James the 


Fifth. The vigour of thoſe exertions of his authority 
by which ſo many rebellious were quaſhed, concur- 
red with the policy of his parliaments, to give, in 
the courſe of his reign, yet new force to the whole 
body of the laws “. | 


Ix regard to the prevention and puniſhment of 
crimes, the aQs of the Scottiſh parliaments, from 
the reign of James the Firſt, to the cloſe of the 
ſixteenth century, diſplay increaſing wiſdom and li- 
berality of ſentiment. In the reign of James the 
Firſt it was carefully provided, that accu/ers ſhould 
not be in the af/ze, which was to judge of the guilt 
or innocence of the perſons accuſed. Murder inten- 
tionally perpetrated was in the ſame reign diſtin- 
guiſhed as a crime of much more heinous guilt, 
than accidental flaughter. Conflagration of the 
houſes in burghs, being frequent, in conſequence 
of the tinder-like combuſtibility of the materials 
of which they were conſtruQed, and of the negli- 
gent manner in which their inhabitants lived to- 
ether; It was, in the reign of James the Firſt, 
ordained, perhaps with exceſſive rigour, that even 
that negligence, whether of a maſter or his ſervants, 
which occaſioned even the involuntary burning of 
a honſe, ſhould not eſcape puniſhment as a crime. 
To procure the certain puniſhment of murderers, 


. it 
* Skene's Ads: Pitſcottic ; Home of Codſcroft, &c. 
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it was in the ſame deſign ordained, that perſons Ser I. 


thus guilty ſhould be vigilantly purſued from 
county to county, till they ſhould either have been 
taken, and ſent back for puniſhment in the county 
in which the murder had been perpetrated, or 
ſhould have made their eſcape entirely out of the 
limits of the kingdom. If a criminal thus guilty, 
made his eſcape, he was to be proclaimed a crimi- 
nal and a fugitive; and all the King's ſubjects 
were to be forbidden to receive or conceal him, 
under the pains of death and forfeiture. Theft 
and robbery, being, as well as murder, crimes which. 
were but too frequently perpetrated ; an act to 
ſuppreſs them on the borders, appears conſpicuous 
among thoſe of the reign of James the Firſt. 
Thoſe barons who poſſeſſed authority, or derived 
any particular power from the number of their 
vaſſals, were, not ſeldom, wont to grant their pro- 
tection to theiviſh ſpailers, on account of connec- 
tions of clan, or for the ſake of a part of his ſpoils, 
which the thief would gladly beſtow to earn ſuch 
protection. This practice, an act of the reign of 
James the Firſt, rigorouſly prohibited. But, ſo 
prevalent had it, till this time, been; that it was 
found neceſſary, expreſsly to e: cept from the force 
of the new ſtatute. all ſuch protections to thieves, 
as had been previouſly granted, for money or 
theſt-bute, as it was called. Quarrels, bloodſhed 
and murders, had been too often occaſioned by the 
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Sect. II. ſpending of the night in drunken carouſals in ta- 
pe 8 8 als in 


verns. To prevent theſe from afterwards ariſing, 
an act of the Parliament, commanded all perſons 
to retire home from taverns and alehouſes in what- 


ever burghs, at nine o*clock in the evening. To 


make the puniſhment of thieves more rigorouſly 
ſevere, it was ordained, that they ſhould not ſurvive 
for more than a very few days from the time of 


their ſeizure and conviction to that of their execu- 
tion. The ſheriffs and the Lords of regalities were, 


in the reign of James the Second, enjoined-to com- 
pel the reſtitution of property of which any perſon 
had been deprived by rapine, under the pain of 
being, in the caſe of negligence, ' compelled to 
make that reſtitution out of their own goods,—r 
The officers of the King's power were, in the 
ſixth Parliament of the reign of James the Se- 
cond, ſubjected by law, to the puniſhment of loſs 
of office, for a year and a day, tor every inſtance 


of wilful miſconduct ia the diſcharge of the func- 


tions of their reſpective offices ; a puniſhment cer- 
tainly too light for the offence, and which ſhews 
how very difficult it was, to bring ſuch criminals 


to juſtice! In the laws of the ſame reign, there 


appears an act in regard to priſoners of war, 
which certainly does honour to the generoſity of 
the ſpirit of the Scottiſh barons : This act expreſsli 
forbids the ſpoiling of the perſons of ſuch priſoners, 
of any property which they might be found to 

wear 
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wear upon them. To put an end to the reign of Szor. II. 
violence and outrageous licence, the ſheriffs of 


the different counties were charged to expel by 
force, all ſuch perſons as ſhould forcibly endea- 
vour to ſettle themſelves upon lands to which 


they had no juſt right, without the conſent of the 


owners, That ravagiag diſorder in which the 
barons, with their attending vaſſals, were too 
often wont to travel through the country, when 
ſummoned to attend their Sovereign in arms, was 
often rigorouſly forbidden by the acts of the Par- 
liament : But fuch were the manners of the age, 
and the circumſtances of the country, that it 
could not be, all at once, aboliſhed. Sanctuaries 
in which the reverence due to religion, afforded 
a ſecure refuge to perſons guilty of murder and 
other crimes, were, in the reign of James the 
Third, fo reſtricted in their powers of protection; 
that they could no longer ſave the refugee from 
undergoing a regular trial; nor from puniſhment, 
if he ſhould be convicted of the crime of murder, 
perpetrated with malicious intent. Perſons guilty 
of manſlaughter, were in the ſame reign, inter- 
dicted from being left in perſonal liberty between 
the time of their accuſation and ſeizure—and that 
of their trial, except upon the condition of find- 
ing bail for their future compearance before the 
judges. To reſtrain affizes from violating their 
caths, either in the condemnatian or acquittal of 

a 
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Szcr. II. à criminal unjuſtly, laws were from time to time 
__ enadted, for the purpoſe of infliting puniſhment 


upon this crime. Among thoſe crimes againſt 
which the puniſhment of death was denounced by 
the laws, the ſale of wines which were mixed or 
adulterated, was rigorouſly numbered, by a law 
enacted in the beginning of the ſixteenth century. 


In the farther progreſs of civil order, laws were 


ordained, to compel thoſe who had threatened the 
ſafety of their neighbour's life or property, to find 


caution for the payment of an adequate ſum of 


money, if they ſhould, with any violence, aſſail 
the ſafety of thoſe who had been, not unreaſon- 
ably, alarmed to complaint, by their menaces. 
Amidſt the general weakneſs of law, among per- 
ſons whoſe ideas of any other rights than thoſe 
which could be enforced by violence; the beſt 
laws for the puniſhment and ſuppreſſion of crimes, 
were continually falling into diſuſe ; and the ſeries 


of the Scottiih ſtatutes, during theſe ages, there- 
fore exhibits frequent inſtances of the revival of 


laws which had been long before enacted, and 
had been often already revived. In the inſtances 
of the pardon of crimes which the neceſſities of 
the times, and the diſorders reigning in the land, 
made {till too common, it was ſpecially appointed, 
in the reign of James the Fourth, that the greateſt 
crime of which the pardoned criminal could be 


ſuſpected or accuſed, ſhould be carefully ſpecified 


in 
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in the deed remiſſiun. In the reign of James the Szcr. II. 


Fifth, there were yet farther reſtraints laid on the 
privilege of thoſe ſanctuaries which had formerly 
afforded refuge and proteQion to malefaQors, 
An act of the ſeventeenth Parliament of the reign 


of James the Fifth, with a preamble ſtrongly im- 


peaching the conduct of the eſtabliſhed judges ; 
earneſtly enjoins all who held any judicial autho- 
rity, to judge impartially, without prepoſſeſſion, 
or undue favour ſhewn to any party in a cauſe 
efore them. The burning of corn, rape, and 


the ſetting of houſes on fire, were not conſtituted. 


crimes in the eye of law, ſimilar to affault and 
ſlaughter, till an act of the ſeventh Parliament of 
James the Fifth ſubjected them to the ſame pe- 
nalties. The coinage of falſe money had been 
before conſtituted a puniſhable crime; and in 
this ſame reign, the legal denunciations againſt 
it, were again ſolemnly renewed. In the reign of 
Queen Mary, bigamy appears to have been, for 
the firſt time, branded as a civil crime; and the 
confiſcation of goods, impriſonement at the Queen's 


pleaſure, and the imputation of an infamy which 
ſhould for ever incapacitate the perſon thus guilty, 


for all public truſt, were the puniſhments ſolemnly 


awarded in Parliament againſt this crime. Speak-' 


ing evil of the Queen and of Frenchmen, were in 
the ſame reign, and under the regency of Mary of 
Guiſe, reckoned among ſeditious and treaſonable 

: miſdemeanours. 
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Ster. I. miſdemeanours. The puniſhment of the crime of 
oy P 


adultery by the infliction of death, was one of 
thofe too violent laws againſt the tranſgreſſion of 
the moral duties, which the firſt reformers were 
prompted to recommend, by their too outrageous 
zeal againſt the moſt notorious vices of the Papiſts. 
After fire-arms had come into common uſe, many 


murders appear to have been committed, in con- 


ſequence of the greater facility for ſlaughter which 
the uſe of them ziforded to the evil-minded. 
New enaQments againſt murderers, with theſe 
inſtruments of death, were therefore found neceſ- 
ſary in the beginning of the reign of James the 
Sixth. Acts with penal ſanctions againſt Papiſts 
and apoſtates to Popery, were naturally dictated 
by the zeal and the fears of the reformers, in the 
progreſs of this reign. Jo give dye efficacy to 
the ſentences of excommunication pronounced by 
the Reformed church; it was ordained that per- 
ſons who had lain for forty days under ſuch a ſen- 
tence, without giving due ſatisfaction to the ec- 
clefiaſtical courts, ſhould, at the end of that time, 
be denounced rebels in the uſual forms of the 
common law. Even in the reign of James the 


Sixth, it was found neceſſary to renew under tlie 


moſt rigorous ſanQions, the ancient laws againſt 
treaſonable leagues among the nobles. Rapine, 
theft, and ſlaughter, in private feuds were alſo ſtill 
ſo common in the land; that it became requiſite to 

revive 


« » \ 
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revive from time, the former laws againſt them. Ser. II. 
— 


In this reign, the practices of exacting and paying 
black-maill, begin, firſt, to attract the cenſure of 
legiſlature; and criminal proſecutions are, accor- 
dingly, directed to be raiſed equally againſt thoſe 
who ſhould exact, and thoſ- weakly. pay this tris 
bute to the nefarious rapacity of robbers. The 
lawleſs clans of the Highlands, not daring them» 
ſelves to offer to ſale, in places where the autho- 
rity of the law was in full vigour, the ſpoils of 
their expeditions, were wont to ſend thoſe ſpoils. 
to ſale by the hands of others, who were not, like 
them, natoriouſly obnoxious to legal puniſhment. 
To put an end to this practice, in the eleventh Par- 
liament of the reign of James the Sixth, the pu- 


niſhments of baniſhment and the confiſcation of 


their goods, were denounced againſt thoſe who 
ſhould thus aid robbery by trafficking in its ſpoils. 
A ſubſequent Parliament appears to have ranked 
the ſaying of maſs, and all attempts to win con- 
verts to Popery, among thoſe acts of treaſon which 


were ſubje& to be puniſhed with the ſevereſt ri- 


gour. James the Sith was, in the year one thou- 
ſand five hundred and ninety two, induced to give 
his conſent to an act of Parliament, by which his 
power to pardon criminal offences, was, in a great 
meaſure, taken away. Diſorders and aſſaults com- 
mitted at the meetings of Parliament, and at the 

Vol. V. N ſittings 
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Sor. II. fittings of the courts of juſtice, were ſo frequent, 

— 0 
even in the very end af the ſixteenth century, as to 
demand a ſolemn and particular law againſt them. 
Uſury is marked among thoſe offences which were 
ſubject to criminal puniſhment, in one of the laſt 
Parliaments at which James preſided, before his 
departure for England.—Such was the progreſs 
of the criminal legiſlation of the Scots, in all its 
more remarkable inſtances, in the courſe of the 
iifteenth and ſixteenth centuries. It exhibits no 
mean proofs of wiſdom in the legiſlators, and re- 
markably illuſtrates the ſtate of the manners of 
the people, N this time “. 


Laus re. IN thoſe parts of the Scottiſh ſtatutes, dufing 
ipecting | theſe ages, which reſpect the transference of pro- 
ference cf perty, we can perceive a gradual expanſion of in- 
. telligence, and a continual care to adapt the pro- 
viſions of the legiſlature to the varying commer- 

cial circumſtances of the times, Even ſo early as 

in the reign. of James the Firſt, in the year one 
thouſand tour hundred and twenty-four, we find 

it to have been enacted, that horſes ſhould not be 

fold out of the kingdom, before they had attained 

the full age of three years: An act which muſt 

bave been. ſuggeſted by a perception, that, com- 
paratively, little gain was derived from the former 


practice 


* Skene's AQs, paſim, &c. 
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3 155 cl ken: _ while aner Tri Seer: Ir. 
the year one thouf ind four hundred and forty nine * 


was enacted a remarkable law, eminently benefi- 
cial to rural induſtry, and to the claſs of huſband- 
men and farmers; in which it was ordained, that 
the death of landlords ſhould not deſtroy the force 
of ſuch leaſes as they had granted of their lands, 
if the particular terms of thoſe leaſes had not yet 
expired. TWadſet or mortgage was acknowledged 
as a legal expedient for tie procuring of money 
upon the ſecurity of lands and rents, in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. But, to prevent thoſe 


who held lands, for a time, in wadſet, from ob- 


taining undue advantages over the original pro- 
prietors of the lands, it was about this time pro- 
vided by law, that leaſes granted while lands wete 
in zoadſer, ſhould not be, of neceſfity, obſerved By 
the original proprietor, if he found fuch leaſes dif- 
advantageous to him, after he had repaid the bot- 
rowed money, and regained poſſeſſion of his lands. 
In the reign of James the Third, when the ſale 6f 
lands had become not unfrequent, it was found 
neceflary to ordain, that lands ſold under a right 
of redemption by the ſeller, ſhould continue to be 
thus redeemable, although they might have been 
ſucceſſively transferred in ſale, to ſeveral different 
purchaſers, from the hands of the original one. 
In the ſame Parliament, the term of forty yeary 
was fixed as the period beyond which claims'of 
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of the fiiteenth Parliament of the reign of James 
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| mow right to property, which had not been made in the 


courſe of it, could no longer be effeQually pro- 
duced. About the ſame time, a remarkable aQ, 


clearly diſtinguiſhed the goods of the peaſantry, 
as no longer ſubject to be freely ſeized for the 


payment of the. debts, of their lords. Hitherto, 
perhaps, the villenage of the peaſantry might have 


ſubjected their property, to be regarded as merely 
a part of the property of their maſters. From 
this time, their goods were to be reſpected as their 
own; and nothing was to be taken from them, on 
account of the debt of their landlords, except the 


value of the rents payable from them to the lord, 
at the next ordinary term, for payment. Before 


the reign of James the Fourth, it does not appear 
to have been the ordinary law of the land, for 
the King to /et his lands under leaſe for a term of 


years; but either to grant them out to feudal 
vaſſals, or elſe to leave them to be wrought by 


ſervants in the ſtate of villenage. From this time, 


however, an aft of Parliamenc recommended the 
former practice, even for the whole of the crown- 


lands. It is an admirably wife law of the ſame 
reign, which forbids the ſeizure by the diftreſs of 
law, of any thing belonging to the plough, during 
the ſeaſon of the tillage. Thoſe legiſlators by 


whom it was enacted, muſt have been well aware 
of all the importance of agriculture. In the acts 


the 
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the Sixth, there occurs one by which the rate of rer. II. 
the intereſt upon money lent, is fixed at 10 per 

cent. or ten pounds a- year for every hundred 
pounds lent; and which thus evidently, ſhews 
money to have been conſiderably plentiful, and 

to have been eaſily recoverable, at this time, from 

any perſon to whom it was diſpoſed in loan; for, 

in conſideration of the circumſtances of the time, 

ten pounds of . intereſt, in the year, for every 
hundred pounds lent, was certainly no exceſſive 


and exorbitant rate *. 

: Tnoskx things which belong, in a peculiar. man- 
ener, to what we now call the police, appear to 
r have engaged more of the attention of the Scot- 
F tiſh legiſlature, than we ſhould, otherwiſe, have 
fi been apt to ſuſpect. Perſons diſtinguiſhed by the 
al appellation of Sornars, who , wandered through 
Yy the country, compeliing thoſe whom they choſe 
e, to viſit, to furniſh them with the means of ſup- 


he port, are ſtigmatiſed in the acts of the firſt Parlia- 

n- ment of James the Firſt, and are directed to be 

ne carefully brought by the King's ſheriffs and other 

of | officers, to condign puniſhment. , Rooks, on ac- 
ng count of their diſpoſition to deſtroy growing and 

by ripening corn, are in the ſame Parliament, di- 
are rected to be carefully deſtroyed with their young 
Tor RI | | „ 
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Sgr. II. in the neft, in the ſeaſon of their breeding. The 
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kindling of fields of heath, to burn away the 
heath, being apt to "deſtroy the birds of game, 
and to injure the growing corn, was, therefore 
carefully reſtricted to a time at which none of 
theſe ills could ariſe from it. Beggars, if between 
the ages of fourteen and threeſcore, were not to 
be ſuffered to travel about as mendicants, unless 
with the permiſſion of the magiſtrates of burghs, 
or the ſheriffs of counties. Preſuming to beg 
without this permiſſion, they were to be burnt on 
the cheek, and baniſhed. Stealers of wood were 
in the ſame reign of James the Firſt, ordained to 
Fubje&ion 'to à puniſhment which might be ſuffi. 
"cient to protect the parks, orchards, and foreſts 
of the King and his barons. As ſoon as inns 
could be eſtabliſhed, it was carefully enjoined by 
law, that all travellers ſhould lodge in them, and 
no longer ſeek ſuſtenance from voluntary hoſpita- 
tity. A particular attention to matters of police, is 
diſplayed in thoſe laws of James the Firſt, by which 
it is ordered, that ſellers of hay or ſtraw, ſhould. 
"ile lanterns, to prevent danger from fire, and that 
ladders ſhould be provided in burghs for the con- 
venience of extinguiſhing ſudden fires, when ſuch 
happened to be kindled. The ſame care is appa- 
rent in that lau Which orders whores or common 
women to be obliged to lodge, only at the ex- 
tremities of thoſe towns where they dwelled. 


Lepers 
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Lepers were, with a ſimilar anxiety to prevent S gor. II. 
the infeckion of that loathſome diſtemper from 
ſpreading itſelf through the kingdom, prohibited 
from entering towns,—except thrice in the week, 
on days which were not market-days, and for a few. 
hours together. Similar care, although perhaps 
not equal wiſdom, was evinced in thoſe laws which 
were enacted, in a ſubſequent reign, to compel 
all perſons to bring their corn to market, without 
keeping it back till a dearth ſhould ariſe. Per- 
haps one of the moſt curious and remarkable of 
all the police-laws, is, that which regulates, in what 
manner fires were to be made on the heights, Aan by 
and from the tops of towers, to alarm the in-#'*+ 
habitants of the ſouthern counties, and to call 
them together for their general defence, when 
| the Engliſh ſhould invade their borders. This 
act occurs the firſt among the acts of the twelfth 
parliament cf the reign of James the Second. 
The rapidity of communication, and the con- 
I trivances for diſtinctneſs and preciſion, may well 
? excite our wonder, even after the admirable 
inventions which have been applied to the ſame 
f ends, in later times. In every reign, golf and 
foot ball were eagerly prohibited by laws, be- 
cauſe they had a tendency to withdraw the 
people from the care of exerciſing themſelves 
duly in the uſe of arms. But, theſe amuſements 
were too popular to be aboliſhed. They con- 
8 tinued 
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S rer. II. tinued to prevail, in ſpite of whatever could be 
| done againſt them by acts of Parliament. Thoſe 
acts which ordained- that the maſters of | ferry. 
boats ſhould prepare bridges for the commo- 
dious entrance of perſons coming into the boats, 
from the land, beſpeak a minuteneſs of atten- 
tion to matters of police, which from rude war- 
riors, who little valued. the dignity of law, was 
not naturally to be expected. Thoſe laws which 
were framed to protect the birds and beaſts of 
game for the proprietors of lands and foreſts, will 
appear leſs tyrannical and arbitrary than they are 
now branded as being, if we ſhall reflect, that 
thoſe animals were at that time much more in 
the nature of the animal: ſlock upon the lands, i} 
than at preſent. While the domeſticated ani- 
mals were but few, and in ill condition ; the 
gentle wild animals were of much more import- N 
ance than at preſent, towards all the uſes of hu- 
man life. A law of no ſmall ſeverity againft 
raſhly careleſs blackſmiths, appears among the th 
ſtatutes of the reign of James the Third. It or- al 
dains, that blackſmiths, wounding the feet of St 
horſes with the nails, in ſnoeing them, ſhould be 
obliged to furniſh the owner of the injured horſe Ja 
with another, till the wounds of his feet might 
be healed ; and that if the wounds ſhould never ta 
heal, the ſmith ſhould then make finally good to 
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the owner, the value of the horſe thus injured. The Szer. 11. 
— 


freighting of ſhips with goods for either exporta- 
tion or importation, appears to have attracted the 
very particular and diſcerning attention of the 
Scottiſh legiſlature. The care which was employ- 
ed by the legiſlature, in order to aboliſh local 
cuſtoms and bye-laws inconſiſtent with the general 
ſyſtem, of the written laws of the kingdom, and 
unfriendly to general liberty, is alſo highly ho- 
nourable to their juridical wiſdom. The aboli- 
tion of the practice of paying what were called 


Caupes to the heads of the clans in Galloway and 


Carrick, in the ſecond Parliament of James the 


Fourth, is of this, a proof ſufficiently explicit. In 


the reign of James the Fifth, after many enact- 


ments had been made, to reſtrict the practice of 


mendicity, we find the idea adopted of confining 
beggars to their reſpectiye pariſhes, to be, there, 
placed in work: houſes, and no longer ſuffered to 
wander thence idly abroad. An act commanding 
the markets of Edinburgh to be removed, for the 
ſake of decency and cleanlineſs, from the High 
Street, to more convenient ſituations, appears 


among the ſtatutes of the ſeventh Parliament of 
James the Fifth, and is not unworthy even of the 
more careful police of modern times. In their 
ſtatutes for the regulation of commerce, the Scots 


appear to have ſometimes prohibited exportation 
or importation, where a contrary law would have 
Vol.. V. 2 more 
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Secr. I. more ſucceſsfully accompliſhed the end in view. 


4 
= 


Gypſies. 


But, philoſophy had not, in thoſe days, taught 
commerce to enlarge its ſpirit, by exploding thoſe 


Narrow views which are the moſt natural to the 


petty and ignorant landholder or merchant. Thoſe 
hordes of wandering beggars which have been 
long known throughout Europe, under the appel- 
lation: of Bohemians or Gypfics, are mentioned in 


the laws of James the Sixth, under the appellation 


of Egyptians, and are repreſented as a race of 


beggars and impoſtors, whom it was the common 
intereſt of the nation to expel out of the land. 
The abolition of the monaſleries, and the alienation 


of the funds of many of the hoſpitals, at the zra 
of the Reformation, ſent abroad new ſwarms of 
beggars to infeſt the whole land; and in the reign 
of James the Sixth, we find that ſyſtem of poor's 


laws adopted into uſe, which has ever ſince re- 


mained in force, in Scotlund. It were endleſs, to 
enumerate all thoſe inſtances of the vigilant and 
enlightened attention of the legiſlature to matters 
of police, which the Scottiſh ſtatutes exhibit from 
the reign of James the Firſt, to that of James the 
Sixth. Let it be enough for us to have learned, 
that the Scottiſh legiſlation of this age, was, in pro- 
poſition to the circumſtances of the country, not 
at all more imperfect or narrower in its ſpirit, 

| . 
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than the contemporary legiſlation of w_ of the other — 
kingdoms of Europe. | 


Tux moral knowledge of the Scots, in this, as 
in former ages, entered deeply into their ſyſtem of 
RELIGIOUS WORSHIP and BELIEF. The worſhip Religion 
of images; confidence in the interceſſion of * 
riads of ſaints; blind obedience to the clergy ; 
truſt, that what procured abſolution from . 
cenſures of the church, might procure, alſo, en- 
tire pardon from God ; a ſuperſtitious, ignorant 
reverence for whatever was connected with the 
externals of religion; the performance of reli- 
Character 
gious ſervices in a language that could not be of Popery. 
underſtood ; the eſtimation of abſtinences and 
pious bequeſts, as of more importance to ſalvation, 
than good works : Theſe had too long conſtituted 
the eſſence of the vulgar Roman-Catholic religion 
in Scotland, and throughout all Europe. But, 
the revival of learning, the ſtudy of the Ro- 
man law, the diffuſion of the works of the 
great ethic writers of heathen antiquity from the 
preſſes of Europe, with the new inſtitution of 
Univerſities in almoſt all European countries ; 
began, at length, to teach contempt for a religion 
ia which all the abſurdities and corruptions of 
thoſe ages of ignorance and barbariſm through 
which it had paſſed, were unhappily incorporated. 
| The 
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Secr, Il. The clergy themfelves, as being the only lettered 
order in the ſociety of Europe, —as being, in thoſe 
times, equivalent to what lawyers, clergymen, phy- 
ficians, teachers, and men of letters, all together, 
now are in reſpect to the whole community,— 
were the firſt to receive the illumination of the 
new knowledge which the progreſs of the times 


began to diffeminate. Thus enlightened, they 
themſelves, men of the clerical order, were, | 


every where the firſt to propoſe the reforma. 

tion of that corrupted religion of which they 

were the miniſters, To them, not to the laity, f 

was the world indebted for that grand reformation t 
"| which was, 1n theſe ages, accompliſhed. In Scot- n 
; land, all the firſt reformers were perſons who had 0! 
0 been members of the Romiſh church, before lo 

they became its adverſaries. Their endeavours, hz 


as we have ſeen, ſoon kindled and ſpread wide ro 
the flame of reform, among a laity who ha- I is 

ted the pride of the dignitaries of the Ro- ter 
| miſh church, coveted their wealth, and abhor- ey, 

red their vices. This laity were gradually en- for 
| 
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lightened beyond their forefathers, as well as y 
the clergy. Force, rebellion, and tumult, fi- I for 
nally accompliſhed that which inſtruction and FI rio! 
preaching had begun. We have watched the ¶ any 
ſteps by which the Reformation advanced, in Pap 
Scotland, to its final eſtabliſhment. In the! 

ot et latter a 
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latter part of this period, it was firmly rooted, Szcr. fl. 
— 


under the protection of the laws. It remains 
to mark the leading features by which this 
Preſbyterianiſm was diſcriminated from that de- 
baſed Chriſtianity of Aren which it 8001 
1 BY 


Tuts reformed religion was, happily, ſimple and Character 


rational, in its principles, in its forms of worſhip, 
and in its direct connexion with the moral prac- 
tice of its profeſſors. It exploded auricular con- 
feſhon, the worſhip of images, vain confidence in 
the interceſſion of ſaints, the perſuaſion that cere- 
monial obſervances could make amends in the ſight 
of Heaven, for moral profligacy. It taught that 
loftieſt and moſt ſublime of all the doctrines which 
have ever entered the human heart ; that, ſo nar- 
row is reafon, ſo ſelfiſh, mean, and extravagant 
is paſſion, ſo bewildered is human opinion, fo ut- 
terly corrupt are all the ſprings of action, that, 
even the beſt actions which human beings can per- 
form, are too far from being purely and blamelefs- 
ly virtuous in the fight of God, to leave it poſſible 
for any one who is inveſted with no powers ſupe- 
rior to the weakneſs of humanity, even to exerciſe 
any of thoſe works of ſupererogation which the 
Papiſts Er to their ſaints, and fancied to be 
equal 


* See the Hiſtories of Knox, Spottiſwood, ahd Calderwood, 
with Skene's Acts. 
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SEcT. II. equal to aid the efficacy of the merits of Jeſus, the 
Saviour of mankind, in making atonement for 


the ſins of the world. It conſidered religion as 
having its proper reſidence in the heart of man; 
and its glory and power in overcoming vice, and 
Putting an end to the exiſtence of ſin among men, 
It regarded the affluence of the miniſters of reli- 
gion, the pomp of its eſtabliſhments, the cumbe- 


Tous grandeur of its ſolemnities and forms of wor- 


ſhip, as rather hurtful than beneficial, and as 
_ tending to counteract the genuine purpoſes of re- 
ligious preaching and inſtitutions, by foſtering 


thoſe vices which theſe were intended to deſtroy. 


It rejected, at once, with uncontroulable indig- 
nation, the authorities of Popes, of councils, and 
of thoſe fathers of the church, who had been ve- 
nerated only becauſe they were made the patrons 
of gainful errors. It aſſumed the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures, alone, as the only genuine code of morali- 
ty, of religious belief, and of the ſolemnities of 
worſhip. It intermingled with this depuration of 
the principles of religion from that corruption 
with which they had been tainted, an enthuſiaſtic 
perſuaſion, that the favour of God muſt be vouch- 
ſafed to the reformers merely as true believers, to 
a degree infinitely ſuperior to that in which it 
could be exerciſed, even towards equal moral 
excellence in others. Regarding thoſe who were 
not of the ſame religious communion with them- 

ſelves, 
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ſelves, as aliens from God, and heirs of damnation, Szcr. II. 
the reformers ſuffered their human enmities to in- 

fame the heart with all that perſecuting rage 

which they had found the Roman-Catholics to 
breathe againſt themſelves. In their ſcale of 

vices and crimes, they accounted thoſe the moſt 
hainouſly atrocious” which had 'been the moſt 
naturally incident to the clergy of that hierarchy 

which they overthrew. Of vices to which their 
conditioa was the moſt liable, their cenſures 

were far leſs rigorous. Amidſt that Keen con- 

teft in which the founders of the Scottiſh Preſ- 
byterian church triumphed over the ancient Papal 
eltabliſhment, a terrible and inveterate exaſpe- 

ration of mutual hatreds, was excited and main- 

tained between the votaries of theſe two forms 

of Chriſtianity. In the bitterneſs of contempt, 

in the fierceneſs of hate, in the ungenerous 
exultation of narrow-minded triumph, in the 

bold uſe of every artifice to accompliſh their 

f purpoſes, in the fearleſs attempt of every deſpe- 
n 
c 


rate atchievement, in the magnanimous ſcorn of 
every thing but the public intereſts of the ge- 


1- neral cauſe of their religion, —the reformers ap- 
to pear to have greatly outgone the votaries and 
it defenders of the ancient eſtabliſnment. Where, 


with the reformers, religion was not reaſon and 
genuine piety ;—it was, at leaſt, paſſion and en- 
thufiaſm ;—it was the delirium of fancy, —the 

| frenzy 
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Secr. II. frenzy of tranſported feeling, — the error of rea- 
ſon, confecrated by the ſublimity of its views, and 
the noble diſintereſtedneſs of its purpoſes !— 
Thoſe. of the Papiſts who were not animated by 
rational convidion, and by ſincere devotion, were 
the crouching ſlaves of ſuperſtition, the ſordid 
" worſhippers of mean, worldly intereſts, the weak- 

J minded adherents of form and. eſtabliſhment, 

j upon no other pretence than becauſe theſe were 

form and. eſtabliſhment. + 0 


Plan of Ix their grſt erat TT to aſſume the charaRer 
8 of a national church, the reformers could only 
3 aſſemble and conſult together, in councils where 
1 ment. perſonal influence was, alone, of weight, and 
[| where no order of church: government could, yet, 
[ | have place. As the reformation ſucceſsfully ad- 
[ vanced, their new church began to receive an 
[ exterior mould, a peculiar interior ' ſpirit. Their 
firſt GENERAL. ASSEMBLIES were compoſed of 
MixrsrERS, the only clergy of Preſbyterianiſm, 
1 and of ELpzrs, laymen whom—in compliance 
| with what they believed to be the model of 
| church-government indicated in the ſcriptures— 
| in imitation of that Preſbytery to which Jon 
| Carvin had given laws at Geneva,—in ſub- 
miſſion to that influence which the Scottiſh nobles 
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exerciſed in guiding the progreſs of the reforma- Secr. II. 
tion, —Preſbyterianiſm aſſumed into a participation © 


in the powers and functions of church-govern- 
ment, with its clergy: Improving theit firſt dif. 
order into greater regularity, they ſubdivided the 


whole body of their reformed, national church, 


into PRESBYTERtES 3 becauſe they underſtood the 
apoſtles in that infancy of Chtiſtianity of which 
the New Teſtament exhibits the hiſtory, to have 
compoſed a court of this character; becauſe they 
underſtood the form of government in thoſe pure 
ages of the primitive Chriſtian church, which im- 
mediately ſucceeded its inſtitution and infant pro- 
greſs, to have ſtill been by ſuch Preſbyterial bo- 
dies; becauſe they believed Epiſcopacy to have ari- 
ſen, merely by the inſenſible imitation of thoſe 
forms of civil and military dominion, which had 


place in the Roman empire; becauſe CaLvin had, 


at Geneva, conſtituted Preſbytery to be the radical, 
ecclefiaſtical court, both LecrsLaTIvs and Jupi- 
CIAL ; becauſe it was found expedient to eſtabliſhin 
Scotland, eccleſiaſtical diſtricts, correſponding to 
the dioceſes of the aboliſhed Epiſcopacy; becauſe 
they too much abhorred the authority of thoſe ge- 
nerul counts of the Papal church, by which er- 
ror had been often ſanctioned, to admit into theit 
reformed eſtabliſhment, a GENERAL AssEMBRLT 
or NATIONAL Councir, in any other character, 
than—as a JuvIctaL Cover, to give final judge - 
Vor. V. Aa 
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1 „ appeal, —and as a LEOIsLATIVE COURT im- 
powered to propoſe, to deliberate, to collect the 

final voices of the Preſbyteries, and, then, to de- 
clare what theſe ſhould have ordained to be the 

law. In the compoſition of their GENERAL As- 

-SEMBLY, they were led, perhaps unconſciouſly, 
but by the natural laws of imitation, to follow 

a form of ſtructure conſiderably ſimilar to that of 

the ParLiamenT. The mini/ters in the GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY, might be compared to the. Spiritual 

Peers in the Parliament ; the elders who were 

| permitted to come as Commiſſioners from Preſby- 
teries, might be compared to the repreſentatives 
of the Freeholders of the Counties ; The elders 
from the burghs, muſt naturally appear to cor- 
ji reſpond to the burgeſſes by whom the ſame 
| burghs were repreſented in the Parliament.— 
The general ſtructure of the whole church can- 

not but appear conſiderably artificial, and ad- 

mirably well compacted. Inferior to the PRxs- 
BYTERY, was eſtabliſhed the KIRK-sESSION, for the 

inſpection of morals, for miniſtration to the wants 

of the poor, for the purpoſe of aiding and con- 

trouling the parochial miniſter in the exerciſe of 

all his official functions, for the end of conſtitu- 
ting, by deputation from every ſeſſion, the laick 

part of that preſbytery in which a number of 

ſeſſions convened. Again, ſuperior to the pręſby- 
. tery, 
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tery, and intermediate between it and the GE- Sor. II. 


NERAL ASSEMBLY, was the SYNoD, a court com- 
poſed by the union of a number of preſbyteries, 
and deſtined for the purpoſe of keeping books of 
record, of judgement upon reference or appeal, of 
deliberation, and of giving advice. Every PRxs- 
BYTERY formed at once a legiſlature and a court 
of judicature. A preſbytery was the only court, 
which; however narrow the bounds of the church, 
was at all times, neceſſarily to exiſt within it. 


A SyNoD was deſtined to combine many preſby- = 


teries into one, to accommodate the ſtruQure 
of the church to a wider extent of country, 
and a greater multitude of members, to give 
the advantage of appeal to parties under trial, 
and of advice to the members of a preſbytery, 
when theſe ſhould find themſelves wiſely and 
piouſly diffident in their own wiſdom. The 
GENERAL. ASSEMBLY did with reſpe& to all the 


preſbyteries. in the church, that which a ſynod 


could do but towards a few of them. It gave na- 
tional union to that which might otherwiſe have 


been but a number of independent churches, of 


which the very ſeparation and independency might 
alone have quickly produced among them, new 
differences of doctrine, worſhip, and ceremonial 
inſtitutions, even from what had, at firſt, been 
perfect uniformity. Such was the ſtructure of the 
Preſbyterian church in the reſpe& of church-go- 
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rer. IL. vernment. It did not immediately ariſe, after the 
flirt events of the reformation. It was interrupted 
by the endeavours during the regency of the Earl 


of Morton, to engraft Epiſcopacy even upon the 


baſig of Preſbytery. It was too powerfully Repu. 
blican, and exerciſed too great an influence upon 
the political order of the community, till after 
James the Sixth had compelled the Preſbyterian 
clergy to abate greatly from that fierce exerciſe of 
cenſorial authority in matters of civil government, 
in which they ſeem to have been diſpoſed to ape 
the heaven · inſpired denunciations of the werten 
prophets « of old ?. 


The PazsByTERIAN Clergy were nat unwilling 
to relign to the order of the Lawvyzas, a claſs of 
the learned now ſubdivided from the ecclefiaftics, 
much of that judicial power which the Romiſh 

Commiſſa. clergy had before eagerly engroſſed to themſelves. 
ry-courts. All that related to marriages, divorces, teſtaments, 
and to the adminſtration of civil juſtice to thoſe 

who had been vaſſals or villains on the eſtates of 

the church, was readily abandoned by the Preſ- 
byterian miniſters, to be exerciſed by the laity, in 

the proper courts. Inſtead of thoſe dioceſan courts 

which had been held by thejBiſhops and their Chan- 

cellors, were erected, in conſequence af the refor. 
anon, "me Commeſſary Courts ; in which in regard 

4 0 


* Skene's Ads: Hiſtories of Knox, Spottiſwood, and Calder- 
wood. , 
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to divorces, ſcandal, and other matters eſteemed Szcr- IL 


to be, in a ſpecial manner, eecleſiaſtical, all the 
authority of the biſhops courts is exerciſed; but 
under the right of appeal, in the parties, to the 
Court of Seffion, not to ſuperior eceleſiaſtical courts. 
The canon-law enlightened by the civil, and re · 
ſtricted and regulated by the ſtatutes and the com- 


mon law of the land, conſtitutes, in theſe Commiſ- 


ſary- Courts, the only proper rule of deciſion *. 


In PROPERTY, this new church was, indeed, 


wonderfully poor. The ſelf-denial of its miniſters Property 


in regard to worldly goods, was among the beſt 


recommendations, which their doctrines had, elergr- 


to make them acceptable to the poor laick- ba- 
rons to whom they were preached. When ſucceſs 
at length encouraged them to aſpire to the poſleſ. 


ſion of a ſhare of the wealth of the fallen church, 


ſufficient to ſupport them in an affluence ſuited 


to their civil and ecclefiaſtical dignity; they found 


it to be already too late. They had ſacrificed the 
hopes of wealth, for the ſake of ſucceſs, as re- 
formers. The profuſion of Regents and a young 
Monarch; the avarice of nobles, who joined the 
reformation, only that they might ſhare its ſpoils ; 
the acts of the Popiſh clergy ſtriving to win ta 
their own families, that which muſt unavoidably 
See Erſkine's Inſtitute of the Law of Scotland, &c, 
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Secr. II. be loſt to the church; had all, with combined 


operation, abſtracted the greater part of the an- 
cient revenues of the clergy, and of religion, be- 
fore Preſbyterianiſm could be eſtabliſhed, with ſuf. 
ficient firmneſs, to enable its minz/ters to turn their 
cares to their own common and private worldly 
Intereſts. Hence, churches little better than barns 
or the rudeſt huts ; a clergy poor and abject un- 


leſs where ſupported by the ſanctity of their cha- 


rafters and by the attachment of the common 
people; a ſyſtem of religious ordinances and ſervice, 
deſtitute of all exterior grandeur, and having no- 
thing to recommend it, but its reaſonableneſs, 
truth, and ſimplicity, 


- From the Religion, turn we now to the Polite 
Literature and the Fine Arts, which were cultiva- 


ted among the Scots in the fourteenth and fifteenth 


centuries. Among theſe, their PozTRr is the ſignal- 
ly remarkable. Of poetry, let us remember, that it is 
the peculiar and effential character, to preſent to the 


mind, uhether in the copied appearances of nature, or 


in the fictions of creative fancy, ſalely or chiefly, in- 
dividual 1Maces, ſuch as are ſuſceptible of be- 
coming objects of ſenſation; and particular SENTI- 
MENTS,—not the cold abſtractions of reaſon, but 
breathed from an impaſſioned heart, and of which 
the ge/lures, looks, tones, and expreſſion might 

likewiſe 
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likewiſe be pictured out to the eye. It is, on the Szcr. IL 
other hand, the eſſential character of Pross, 


to deal principally in thoſe abſtrattions and gene- 
ralities which are the -work of human reaſon, 

thoſe | ABBREVIATED TERMS OF THINKING, WH3Ch it OO 
finds it convenient to employ, in order to quicken tion ve- 
and facilitate the reaſoning proceſs for all the — and 
uſes of ſocial converſe, and of the ſciences and . 
the arts of buman life. Both the one and the 
other, when properly conſidered, will be found 

to employ rhythmic compoſition, For, it is utter- 

ly impoſſible for ſounds to be all articulated, 
without aſſuming ſome ſpecies of rhythm. 'But, 

the rhythm of PozTrY is, in every language, 
elaborately formed, confined to fewer combina- 

tions of its ſounds, and wrought up into a ſyſtem 

of art more difficult in its exerciſe, and more 
pleaſing in its effects to the fancy and the ear, 

than the rhythm of PRosk. It is only where the 
literary arts have been carried to great reſine- 

ment, that the Prosz of any language acquires 

a rhythm remarkably artificial. But, theſe diſ- 
tinctions between the two ſorts of rhythm which 
PoeTRY and Prose reſpectively employ, are but 
ſecondary and ſubordinate, not primarily and eſ- 


ſentially neceſſary to the diſcrimination of their 


characters. It is often but PRosz that is preſent- 
ed to us in the rhythm, of Po TRY: It may be, 
that 
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Stcr, II. that exquiſite. Po TA ſhall- appear in no better 


dreſs than the careleſs rhythm of PnosE. Theſe 
two ſpecies likewiſe ſtep each, more or leſs, out 
of its province into that of the other, upon al- 
moſt every occaſion. PozTry is continually ob. 
liged to employ the ab/trattions and generalities 


of Pros in a greater or a leſs degree, as the 
moulds, the ties, the cements, by which its indi- 


vidual images and its particular ſentiments may 
be arranged in order and combination together ; 
juſt as the naturaliſt finds it neceflary to employ 
his vaſes, his cabinets, his ſhelves, his hortus ficcus 
for the arrangement and preſervation of thoſe ſpe- 
cimens which he aſſembles from the wide king- 
doms of nature. Pross cannot make its ab/rac- 
tions and generalities fufficiently ready to be ap- 
prehended by the underſtanding, nor ſufficiently 
intereſting to engage attention, without the not 
unfrequent uſe of thoſe individual 1Maces and 


_ thoſe particular 8zNTIMENTS which belong pro- 


perly to Por Rx. 


Poxrxv poſſeling this peculiar character, in 
contradiſtinction from PRosx, had widely flouriſh- 
ed among the Scots, from the earlieſt times of 
their hiſtory. In that #ra which preceded the 


ravaging deſcents of the Danes, flourtſhed thoſe 
Sato Celtic bards whoſe effuſions, amid the mu- 


1 . tilation 
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tilation and ſophiſtication in which tradition has Szcr. H. 
handed them down to us, exhibit, nevertheleſs, 
ſome of the fineſt ſpecimens of pure Po rxr, of 
which the power has ever quickened the pulſa- 
tions of the human heart. Contemporary with 
the bardi of the Celts, and correſponding to them 
in office, were the ſcalds of the Danes, and the 
 minſtrels of the Anglo-Saxons. The convertion 
of theſe different nations to Chriſtianity, intro- 
ducing among them a new claſs of literati of 
pretenſions the moſt arrogant and exclufiye, 
contributed thus, in an eminent manner, to 
diminiſh the conſequence of their ancient 
ſealds, bards, and minſtrels. Yet, theſe orders 
could not be aboliſhed. In the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, min/trels were ſtill numerous in the Low- 
lands of Scotland: Nor. had the ö ard yet 
| ceaſed to charm with their ſongs, the courts of 
| the Highland chieftains. The clergy, amid 
that indolence of life to which they were con- 
demned, in their convents, were not aſhamed to 
cultivate that vernacular poeſy in which the 
minſtrels excelled, and which was heard and re- 
peated; in ſeaſons of feftiye relaxation and gaiety, 
with the moſt paſſionate and tranſported fond- 
neſs, by the-people of all ranks. Requiring to 
its compoſition, no prafound and recondite 
knowledge, this vernacular poeſy was ſometimes 
Vol. V. B b ©  Peureg 
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Seer. IT. poured. forth by nobles, burgeſſes, and ruſtics, 


as well as by the minſtrels and the monks. 
Thaſe ſpecimens of it which were produced, in 
the preceding centuries, by Barbour, by Henry 
the minſtrel, and by various other rhymers, have 
already, in the former progreſs of this hiſtory, 
attracted our notice. In the centuries of the 
preſent period, it was carried to higher perfec- 
tion than it had before attained. The Scottiſh 
Kings diſdained not to try their talents in poe- 
tical comppſition. Their attempts and their 
ſuccels added. to its former popularity, all the 
attractive ſplendour of the higheit /afhion. From 
the acceſſion of James the Firſt, to the departure 
of his deſcendent James the Sixth for England, 
PoETRY was not lets faſhionable among the great 
in Scotland, than popular among the, vulgar. 
Let us remark ſome of its moſt. ee 
authors and productions. 


| Jaxss the Vin bs 1 as the author of 
"Chriff s kirk on the green, and Peebles at the play; 
two poems of, moral deſcription, and of gay, 
good-natured fatire, in which there 1s, diſplayed 
a remarkable force, of poetical genius. The 
amuſements of, the people upon an occaſion of 
feſtivity; their manners, their characteriſtic hu- 

mours, their debauch ſimple even to groſſaeſs. 
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their paſſions irritable, boiſterous, and yet coward. Szcr. II. 


ly, their lubbard forms, their awkward holiday 
finery, their groteſque attitudes and ungainly gef. 
tures, are, in theſe poems, painted with a power 
which no Dutch pencil ever equalled. All that is 
ridiculous in the affectations, the humours, the 
paſſions, the vices, the rude ſimplicity of ruſtic 
life, is inimitably pourtrayed. The furniture, 
the dreſſes, the feſtivity, the very * form and 
preſſure” of ages long paſſed, were never more 
intereſtingly than they are here, held out to 
the attention, The reader is ſeduced to for- 
get, for a time, that they are the manners of 
another age whith he here ſurveys; for, every 
thing is ſo affectingly and fo impreſſively pic+ 


tured out to him, that he cannot help, as it 


were, fancying him/elf at home. Let England 
boaſt the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer! Thoſe 
tales are far from painting out the contem- 
porary manners of familiar life in England, 
with that faithful expreſſion, or with that vi- 
gour of poetical delineation, which appear in 
theſe pieces of our King James the Fir/t &. 


T AE Chronicle of WinTox, in rhyme, and in 
the vernacular language, was a compoſition of 
AB ua fig 6 


* See the Editions of the Poems of James the Firſt, by the 
late Mr Tytler of Woodhouſelie, and ” the late Mr Callander 
of Craigſorth, 
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Szcr, H. the fame age. [es poetical merits are not great, 
hut it is nne | 


A compoſition intituled the Howlate, written, 
as it ſeems, by a perſon of the name of Hor. 
lee __ LAND, in the reign of James the Second; is in- 
Ame deed unequal in merit, to the poetry of James 
| the Firſt; ; yet diſplays an apologue or allegory, 
in ſome parts not unfkilfully conſtructed; is 
rmed with much ſharp felicity of ſatirical allu. 
n, and ſtrong energy of invective; riſes, in 
one inſtance, even to placid ſublimity; and diſ. 
plays in various others, no. contemptible powers 
for the deſcription of external nature. It has in it 
much more of fancy than diſtinguiſhes the poeſy | 
of James the Firſt. But, being a political ſatire, 
veiled in allegory, its meaning is often obſcure. 
The allegory is, at ſeveral places in its progreſs, : 
broken through, in a manner exceedingly unſkil- c 
ful and incongruous. Thoſe who are, at ons b 
time, fowls, are, at another, men. They diſ. © 
courſe of intereſts which can appertain only to 1 #% 
men; and they, from time to time, talk of coats * 
w 
P, 
in 


of arms, of relations to Popes and Emperors, of 
the honours and atchievements of the Houſe of 
Douglas, in a ſtyle entirely inconſiſtent with the 
proper character which it is intended that they 
Oe maintain. E the tenor of the al- g 


legory. 
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legory. The d-/ign or general pervading ideaSzcr. IL 
which gives its form to the whole of this piece, 
has great merit. The Honlate or owt is made to 

_ complain of his natural deformity; to obtain the 
redreſs of it from the Goddefs Nature; and 
then to comport himſelf with an overweening 
pride, on account of which he is again ignomi- 
viouſly diveſted of thoſe bounteous gifts which 
nature had beſtowed “. 


In the 1 reign, flourtſhed a mane 
of Poets, whoſe fame has been preferved, not 
more by their own compoſitions, than by the 
beautiful elegy of Dunbar, which has, for its 
burden, at the cloſe of every ſtanza, Timor Mor 
tis conturbat me. Their compoſitions have been, 
in part, preſerved in the collections of Bannatyne 
and of Maitland, and after being too long hid- 
den in the obfcure receſſes of libraries, have 
0 been reſtored to fame by the generous cares of 
3 ſome eminent, modern antiquarians. None 
o among them all, appears to have excelled the 
2 moral HENDERSON of Dunfermline; a fabuliſt, — 
of whole fables are not unworthy of Eſop or of 
of | Pbædrur! a paſtoral poet who has written in an 
|| finitely truer tafie, than that of even the con- 
ey temporary 


al- * See Pinkerton's Scottiſh Poems, * from fearce edi- 
tions, vol. iii. 
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Sror. II. temporary Italians! In Robyne and Malkin, he, 


with an admirable union of artifice and ſimplici. 
ty, introduces a young ſhepherdeſs employing 
the pretences and ſolicitations of a feigned paſ- 
fion, to conquer the indifference of a ſhepherd 
whom the coquettiſnly defired to make her lo. 


ver; and then, when, after a while of ſtubborn, 


ſcornful rejection of her proffered love, he had 
been won to confeſs a mutual paſſion, haughtily 
lighting his courtſhip, becauſe ſhe ſaw that his 
heart was now enſnared. There is in this paſto- 
tal, a refined and penetrating knowledge of the 
female heart, a delicate conformity to the beſt 
model of paſtoral poeſy, and a happy exhibition 


of what was the moſt ſimple, and the leaſt groſs 


in the rural manners which, at that time, pre- 
vailed in Scotland, —ſuch as may be well account- 
ed to rank HzNDrRSON very high among the 
moſt eminent paſtoral poets, even of the moſt il- 
luſtrious, poetical ages. In his fables, he often 
ſhews more of the moraliſt than of the poet. 


But, a Prologue to one of them ſtrikes out in a 
vein of the richeſt poetical imagery, partly 


copied from nature, partly created by fancy, 


that has been diſplayed by the poets of any age. 


There is alſo a ſacred ballad by HENDERASOx, 
named the Bludie Sark, which poſſeſſes very un- 
common. merit. In this ballad, he feigns the 
daughter of a great King, a lady of rare 

| 5 beauty 
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beauty and accompliſhments, to have been Secr. II. 


loved by a giant monſter, of the moſt loath- 
ſome perſonal form, and the moſt odious, moral 
qualities: This giant ſtole away the maiden, 
and threw her into a dungeon, in which he 
doomed her to remain immured, till ſome valiant 


knight, her champion, ſhould effect her delive- 


Trance by conquering him in ſingle combat: A 
champion appeared, challenged the giant, flew 
him, delivered the lady, but was himſelf mor- 
tally wounded in the conteſt : While the lady 
whom he had delivered, wept over his dying 
agonies, he bequeathed to her the bludie ſark 


which he had worn in the combat; requeſting 


her to look ſtill upon it, when any new lover 


ſhould propoſe to gain her affections; that the 


ſight might preſerve her unalterably faithful in 
her attachment to his memory. The lady re- 
ceived the mournful preſent, and retained her 
fidelity. to her knight, for ever inviolate, In 
the progreſs of the poem, the defign of the alle- 
gory is explained. The lady is the human ſoul 


The giant repreſents in and death; The gene- 


rous knight is the Saviour of the world : His bloody 
ſpirt correſponds to the memorials and ordinances 
which commemorate our ' Saviour's death and 
ſufferings : The lady's con/lancy recommends ſi- 
milar conſtancy of faith and devotion to the 


Chriſtian's 
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Sner- 11: Chriſtian's ſoul. This little legend is truely 
T beautifal and pathetic : Its allegorical ee 
e eee 


Kenner, a native of Carrick in Ayrſhire, 
was a poet of no mean merit. In thoſe pieces 
by him, which have been republiſhed from the 
ancient manuſcript collections, we can diſcover 
fancy, wit, and a vein of excellent morality, 
ſometimes debaſed by groſſneſs and ruſticity, 
and ſometimes by the tricks of awkward af. 
fectation and falſe wit. His pieces in the Ayr- 
ing between DuxBRR and Kenney, are not in- 
ferior to thoſe of his rival. They preſent per- 
haps a complete aſſemblage of all the phraſeo- 
logy of invective, with which the vernacular 
language of the Scots, was, at that time, ſto- 


Kennedy. 


| WatLraxe DunBan, a native of Eaſt Lothian, 
received a learned education, travelled in Eng- 


land, and in various parts of -the continent, 


and returning home, ſpent the latter part of 
his life at the Court of James the Fourth, and 
at that of James the Fifth, during ſome ſhort 
time of the minority of this. latter prince. He 
appears to have ſtudied the works of CHauckx; 
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and he muſt have heen no ſtranger to the writings Scr. II. 
of the great Italian poets. His works conſiſt * — 


fatires, ſtrains of ſober morality, and allegorical 
pieces in which ſomething of epic ſentiment and 
action, is combined with. exquiſite paintings of 
external nature, and with the diſplay of ſome ro- 
mantic and gorgeous creations of fancy, The 
Thiſtle and the Roſe, an allegory compoſed upon 
the occaſion of the marriage of James the Fourth 
with Margaret, the daughter of Henry the Se- 
venth of England, is a piece in the ſtyle of the 


Italian ſchool, and of rare excellence. From 


ſome ſtanzas of exquiſite, deſcriptive beauty, in 
the beginning of this poem, we learn that in the 
ſpring of the year of the nuptials of James and 
Margaret, the month of April was, till near its 
cloſe, ſingularly warm and genial; and that the 
end of that ſame April, and the firſt part of the 
enſuing May, were cold, ungenial, and blaſted 
with eaſt winds all the former promiſe of the 
year. From this curious fact, we are enabled to 
infer, that the ſtate of the weather, and the nature 
of the climate, on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Scotland, 
remain nearly the ſame in the cloſe of the eigh- 
teenth century, as they were about the end of the 
fiſteenth.— The refinement of allegorical fancy, 
and the richneſs and delicacy of deſcription which 
DunBar diſplays, not leſs in the Golden Terge, 
than in the Thi/tle and the Roſe, are ſcarcely 

Vo. V. Cc excelled 
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Sxcr. II. excelled in the works of any contemporary Euro- 
— 15 Ek 


GAwTN 
DovcLas, 


pean poet. His fatirical wit has often, however, 
no other power of exciting ridicule, than that 
which it derives from vulgar coarſeneſs and mere 
ribaldry. His moral poetry is generally heavy, 
infipid, deſtitute of all the garniture of fancy and 
of ſentiment. His Lament for the death of the 
Makkars, in which he enumerates the names; 
ſlightly marks the characters; and mourns the 
death of a long ſeries of other Scottiſh Poets, his 
contemporaries whom he” had ſurvived; has in 
its deſign, ſomething amiable, ſolemn, and ſym- 
pathetic, which gives a very powerful, poetical 
effect to the whole. It exhibits an amiable old 
man mourning alike over the friends, and over 
the enemies of the Age which he had outlived. 


Gawix DovcLas, uncle to that Earl of Angus 
who became the huſband of the widowed Queen 
of James the Fourth ; was not only eminent as a 
churchman, in the ſtation of the biſhop of Dun- 
keld; but merited the higheſt praiſes as a poet. 
His moſt famous works.are the Palace of Honour, 
King Hart, and a complete tran/lation of the 
Eneid of Virgil. His Palace of Honour, and King 
Hart are allegorical poems, in which there 1s 
much learning and fancy, a conſiderable richneſs 
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of poetical phraſeology, and ſome gorgeous and Sxer. II. 


ſtriking deſcription of ſcenes of nature or of fancy. 
The allegories appear not to have been of his own 
invention. Each book of the Eneid, has, in his 
tranſlation, a Prologue prefixed to it, of his own 
original compoſition ; and of theſe prologues, one 


or two contain ſome very ſtriking aſſemblages of 
imagery from the appearances of external nature. 


But, his paintings from nature, want—the keeping 


the delicate mutual proportions of the different 


parts, with that according harmony of the whole, 


which diſtinguiſh thoſe of DN BAR. He breaks 


down his groupes of objects into their compo- 


nent parts, and then heaps part upon part; 
giving you, at laſt, the whole, but, without that 
unity of effect which a more ſkilful maſter. of 
the art would have beſtowed, His tranſlation 


of the Eneid of Virgil, is to be regarded as a 
very great work ſor that time. The Engliſh 
had then no better tranſlation of this maſter- 
piece of the prince of the Latin Poets, than 
the meagre proſe verſion of Chaucer, In exe- 


cuting this undertaking, Douglas found it ne- 


ceſſary to enrich his native tongue with much 
new phraſeology, without which, the Latin poet's 
ideas could not have been well expreſſed in it. 
After all, it is a licentious and paraphraſtic ver 
fion which he has given; nor is the flow of his 
verles very poetical, Ile was perhaps more emi- 
| Cc2 nently 
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ſame _ 


Monroouany, the a of ile | Wee | 
allegorical poem, the Cherry and the Slae, is to 
be numbered among the Scottiſh Poets of the 


ſixteenth century. The object of the poem is 


to repreſent the wiſhes, hopes, reaſonings, and 
attempts of a lover, the miſtreſs of whoſe paſſion 
was, by her rank and her perſonal excellencies, 
exalted greatly above his condition. The alle- 


gory is very happily adapted to this end. It 
contains à ſort of epic, although allegorical ac- 
tion, in which the paſſions are ſkilfully diſplayed, 


It contains not a little ſtriking imagery, exhibited 


with "great force of effect. It is rich with in- 


tereſting ſentiments, and with valuable ethi- 


al truths. But, it is too tedious. There is too 


much of reaſoning in it; the charm of poeſy 
is ſometimes loſt; and the labour to make 


the allegory correſpond in every minute' parti- 


cular, to the object which it is deſigned to ſha- 
dow forth,—is too viſible. It was once too extra- 
vagantly admired. Its merits, ſince allegorical 
poetry has ceaſed to be faſhionable, have been 
unjuſtly contem ned by thoſe pretenders to taſte, 
Who a are > cager to decide, while they want equally 

pk the 
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the ſenſibilities and the : diſcernment without Szcr. II. 
which taſte can have no exiſtence in the mind. 
MoNnT6oMERY was the author of ſome other 

verſes, which have alſo been preſerved, and 
which, though inferior in merit, to The OM 

and; the HWA 50. well deſerve a e 


Su Da AVID 5 = held: a place fa enn 
. about the perſon af King James the Sn Da- 
Fifth, from that Monarch's infancy, and — N 
was aſterwards Jyon Herald King at Arms; 
wrote many verſes; and among theſe not a feu 
of the moſt illuſtrious, poetical excellence. His 
verſification of Caxton's Image of the World, under 
the title of the Monarchie; his Complaint of thz 
Papingo or Parrot; his Dream ; his Complaiat 
to the King; with ſeveral of his ſmaller pieces, 
have been repriated in many editions, and were 
long univerſally known and committed to me- 
mory, among the peaſants in the Lowlands of 
Scotland. S DAV m Linngay was the poet of 
the Reformation; and in conſequence of this, 
his compoſitions retained their popularity among 
the Preſbyterians, when the poetry of his Ro- 
man- Catholic predeceſſors, ſuch as Dunzar and 
DovoLas, was ftudiouſly neglected. Yet, ſince 
he was a courtier, had been in his youth, a 
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Sect. I. man of gay and perhaps looſe manners, and in 


the compoſition of his poetry, had earned po- 
pular praiſe by a compliance with the groſs 


and licentious taſte of the age; the Reformers 


and their diſciples could not reconcile. the ap- 
probation of ſome parts of his writings with 
that purity of converſation and manners of 
which they ſought the praiſe. Their groſſneſs 


and obſcenity, therefore, conſigned ſome por- 


tion of the poems of LIN Ds Ax to a temporary 
oblivion, from which, on account of the illuſtra- 
tions they afford, of the hiſtory and manners of 
that time, it has been found eligible to revive 


them. Theſe conſiſts of dramas and beroic 


tegends. 


- His book of The Monarchies, though for the 
moſt part nothing better than a very meagre 
and incorrect abſtract of univerſal hiſtory, ex- 


Hibits here and there, throughout its texture, 


ſome poetical ſpangles of rare luſtre. The de- 


ſign of this piece, is not unlike to that of S0 


mon, in the | Eccleſiaſter ; of Johnſon, in his 
Prince of Abyfinia ; of Voltaire, in his Candidus. 


It is a dialogue between ExrxxIExNcR, repreſent- 


ed under the character of a venerable old man, 


Whoſe beard was well three quarters lang ; 
His Bair did over his ſboulders bang; 
The 
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' The which as ſnaw was white,” | ö; sxor. II. 
His habite angel-like of bue, mn. —n 
Of color like the ſaphyr blue. | 
Under ane hollin he repoſed, 


* * 88 8 *  —# * *- 
Amang the flowirs ſaft and ſweit. 

AND a courtier, who, after much converſe with 
men and their affairs, could perceive, amidſt all 
the buſtle and ſplendour of theſe, nothing fitted 
to give genuine happineſs, nothing, indeed, but 
miſery in diſguiſe. In the progreſs of this poeti- 
cal compend of general hiſtory, the courtier ſtill 
makes new inquiries ; and the anſwers of Expe- 
rience are given to fatisfy all the demands of his 
curiofity. Many digreffions to contemporary 
circumſtances, are interwoven ; and many art- 
ful and vigorous attacks upon the Romyh ſuper- 
ſtition which then prevailed. Sometimes we are 
preſented with paintings from external nature, of 
exquiſite dehcacy * ; ſometimes ſentiment and 


paſſion 
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Paintings from external nature: 


« Smelling the wholeſome berbs medicinal | 
Wherein the dulce and balmy dew down dang, 
Like orient pearls, upon the twiſtis hang.” 


„ PROLOGUE, 
« The luſtre lark aſcended in the ſtie, 


Numbering her natural notis craftily.“ 


The following compariſon is truly Scottiſh ; being 
drawn from appearances peculiar to the Scottith climate, 
« For 


a 1 " ” 
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rer. N. paſſion are with great felicity expreſſed“; and 
not ſeldom, the poet breaks out into ſtrains 


[3 E 
4 
=» 
- 


Tube following deſeription of the return of evening, 


cc For ſuch like, as the ſnaw doth melt in May, 
Through the reflex of Phebus beamis bright ; 


"Theſe great empires tight fo are went away 
Sone is their glore their power, and their might,” 


#% ©; ” 1 
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oy of a fine aſſemblage of truly poctical images. 


& Behold, how Phazbus downward doth defcend, 
Toward his palace in the occident ; 


Dame Cynthia I fee ſhe doth pretend, 
Into her watery region to aſcend, 

With viſage pale into the orient, 

The dew now donks the roſes redolent, 
The marygolds that all day were rejoyced, 
Of Phœbus heat, now craftily are cloſed. 


The bliſsful b:rds are owning to their trees, 
And ceaſeth from their heavenly barmonies. 


The corn-craik, in the craft I Bear ber cry, 


The bat, the howlet, feeble of their eves, 


For their paſtime now in evening flees, 

The nightingale, with mirthful melodie, 

Her natural notes do pierce up through the Cie, 
Which on the night doth take her daliance, 

To Cynthia, making her obſervance, 

I fee pole Archite in the north appear, 

And Veuus riſing with ber beams clear,” 


* Nimrod is repreſented as the Prince of the Builders 
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of wit, humour, and keen invective, which Szcr. II. 


have not been often excelled . In not a few in- 
ſtances, he diſplays a ſublimity of conception, 
which, it is probable, that even Milton diſdained 
not to imitate, - This poem probably contributed, 
in an eminent mannef, to inflame that ſpitit of re- 
ligious reformation, by which the Papal eſtabliſh- 
ment was, within no long time after, overthrown. 


* 
| Th 
* 
- 


of the Tower of Babel; and the effe& which the difcon- 
tinuance of the building, in conſequence of the fudden 
confuſion of tongues, produced upon his mind, is thus 
happily expreſſed: 

« When Nimrod, their great HA "gy 

Ran raging, like a wode lyon, 

Menafling them with words moſt rude ; 

But never a word they underſtood ; 

Before, they thought him gude and kind, 

But, then, they thought him 3 his mind. 

When he ſo furiouſly did flyte, 

They turn'd his pride into deſpite, 

Full dark eclipſed, was his glore, 

When they would work for him no more.” 


* There is conſiderable humour in that aſſemblage of 
particulars, which Lindfay ae pee to mark the coufu- 
lion of rongues. 


« Such languages on them he laid, 
That none knew what another ſaid ; 
Where but one language was before, 
Vol. V. I | God 
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Seer. IL The Complaint of the Papingo, ſeems to have been 
= compoſed for the amuſement of the youth of King 
James the Fifth, and to have been intended, partly 


* 


God ſent them languages threeſcore ; 
At that time, all did ſpeak Hebrew, 
Then ſome began for to ſpeak Grew, 
Some did.ſpeak Dutch, ſome Seraſin. 
And ſome began to ſpeak Latin. 
The maſter-men were almoſt wild, 


Crying for trees, they brought them. 214, 


Some ſaid, bring mortar here at once, 


Then brought they to them. focks and fones,” &c. 


The following ridieule of images, is pictureſque, and 
poignantly ſatirical. 


« Saint Catherine with her ſword and wheel, 
An hynd ſet up, hard by Saint Geil, 

It was o'er lang, for to deſerve 

Saint Francis with his wounds five, 
Saint Crodwel eke there may be ſeen, 
Who in a prick had both her een, 
Saint Paul weil painted, with a ſword, 
As he would fight at the firſt word, 
Saint Apolin on altar ſtands, 

With all her teeth into her bands. 
Saint Rock weil ſealed men may ſee, 
A byle new broken on his thie, 

Saint Eloy, he doth ſtately ſtand, 

A new horſe-thoe into his hand, 
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as A ſatire on the manners of the Court and of the Seer. II. 
age in general, partly for the purpoſe of conveying, 
in an agreeable vehicle, ſome uſeful counſel to the 


young 
St Ninian of a rotten ſtock,” + 41 
St Dutho bor'd out of a block, 11 
ot Andrew with a croſs in hand, ö 
St George upon a horſe ridand. 


St Antone ſet upon a ſow, 
Saint Bride weil carved with 2 cow,” &c.. 


The Court of Rome is, in one of the Apetlon of 
this poem, ſaid, with wor energy of invective, to be 


«A horrible: vale of every kind'of vice, 
A lothly loch of ſinking lecherie, 

A curſed cave corrupt with covetice, 
Bordered about with pride and Simonie, 
Some ſay, a ciſtern full of Sodomie. 


” 2 


The following lines, introduced in a-deſcription of the 
Day of Judgement, ſhew the bent of the author's genius 
to comic ſatire; and have a ſtrangely an effect. 


« Ye wanton ladies and burgeſs' wives, 
That now for fideſt tails ſtrives, 
Flapping the filth among your feet, 
Raiſing the duſt into the ſtreet, 
That day, for all your pomp and pride, 
| Your tails ſhall not your hips hide,” 
D d 2 


nnr. 
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—— n. youn gMonarch's ear®. The teſtament of the Papingo 
is admirable: Each bequeſt conveys a fatirical ae. 
cuſation: The deſign has been very often imitated 
e by 


„ The opening of the Compliine of the Papingo, is 
repreſented to be in a garden ſcene, and on a beautiful 
morning. The whole deſcription of this ſcenery is rich, 
ſplendid, and delicately faithful to natyre, The follow, 

ing paſſages are particularly Rrriking, 


te And ſq befel upon 2 ene mortow, 
_ Into my garth, I paſt me to repoſe, 
This bird and I, as we were wont beforrow, 
|  Amang the flowers freſh, fragrant, and 8 
My vital ſpirits duely did rejoice, 
When Phœbus roſe, and rave the clouds ſable, 
Through brightneſs of his beams amiable, 
Without vapour was well purificat, 
The temperat air, ſoft, ſober, and ſeren? 
The earth hy nature ſo edificat, h 
With wholeſome herbis blew, white, and green, 
| n dlevat een from ihe ſpleen,” 
— 
Again,—® The ſound of birds "DIR all the bie, 
With melodie of notes muſical; 1 
The balmy drops of dew, Titan updries, 
Hanging upon the tender twiſtis ſmall, 
The heavenly bew and ſound angelical. 
Such perfect pleaſures printed in mine heart, 
wan, with great pain from them I might depart,” 
What 


hat 
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by poets who are now very famous. Sir David Szer- K, 


LivpsAv's Dream“ is perhaps richer in percious 
you of the firſt water, than either of the former 


pieces. 


What can be more exquiſitely deſcriptive than this ? 


So, on the bigheſt, little, tender twiſt, 

With wings difplay'd, ſhe fat, full wantonly ; ; 
But Boreas blew a blaſt ere ſhe wiſt, 

Whilk brak the branch, and threw her ſuddenlie, 
Down to the ground, with many a careful crys 
Upon a ſtob ſhe lighted, on her breaſt; 

The blood ruſh'd out. W 


— . . 


To ſee that owl faghter among the flowers.” 
The —— with which he — £9 aloe birds 
as gathering around the Papingo, when ſhe was to make 
her laſt will; the ſatire againſt the church, which is in- 


. volved in the characters of theſe ather birds, and in the 


bequeſts of the dying parrot; and above all, the furious 
rapacity with which they tear her aſunder, after her 
death, are ſtrokes of ſatirical genius and artifice, ſuch as 
have never been n 


* This A in an Epiſtle dedicatory, addreſſed to 
King James the Fifth. The following verſes of this 

Epiſtle, deſeribe the circumſtances of the author's em- 
ployment about in prince in his early youth, 


(4 When thou 555 young, I bare thee in wy arm, 
Full tenderly, till thou began ta gang ; 


And 
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pieces. In it, the poet feigns himſelf to have re- 
tired, on a winter - morning, to a ſequeſtered ſeat 
on ws ſea · ſnore; where falling aſleep, he was ac- 

coſted 


And in thy bed oft happed thee full warm; 
With lute in hand, then ſweetly to thee ſang. 
Sometime, in dancing fiercefully I flang, 
And ſometime, playing fairſes on the flure, 
And ſometime, of mine office, taking cure, | 
And ſometime, like a fiend, transfigurat, : 
And ſometime, like a griedflie ghoſt of guy, 2 
In divers forms of times disfigurat, 
And ſometime diſguiſed full pleaſantly, 

So ſince thy birth, I have continually 
Been exerciſed, and ay to thy pleaſure, 
| And ſometimes ſieward, exper, and carvour,” be 


The whole of the dos hed which ſucceeds the Dedi- 
cation, is' of incomparable excellence, deſcriptive and 
ſentimental. He repreſents Flora arrayed in mourning 
. weeds ; and the b:rds making their complaint to nature, 
Who would have expected ſuch verſes as the following, 
from an old Scottiſh poet? 1 


% Alace ! Aurore, the filly lark can cry, -- 

Where haſt thou left thy balmy liquor ſweet, 

That us rejoyced, we mounting in the ſkie; 

Thy filver drops are turned into fleet... - 

O ſay, Pheebus ! where is thy haleſome heet ? 

— ſuffereſt thou thine heavenly, pleaſant face, the 
- With 


wg 
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coſted by Dame Remembrance, and was by her con- Secr. II. 
ducted throughout the univerſe of heaven, hell, . 
the p the earth, and laſtly Scotland. He 

there 


1 e n 


Wich miſty vapours be obſcur'd? alace ! 15 
Where art thou, May, with June, thy ſiſter ſheen, 
Well brodered with daiſes of delight? | 

And gentle July, with thy mantle green, 

Embalmed with roſies baith reid and whyte? 

Now old and cold January, in deſpite, 

Reaves from us all paſtime and pleaſure ! 

Alace! what gentil heart may this endure?“ 


. - 
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The following characteriſtic deſcription of -the planet 
Mars, as the Heathen God of War, is ſtriking and well 
diſcriminated, 


« His face flaming, as fire furious, 
His boaſt and brag, more aweful than a hunder, 
Made all the heaven moſt like to ſhake aſunder ; 
Who would behold his countenance and fere, 
Might call him well the God of men of weir, 
With color reid and luke malitious, 


Right cholerick of his complexion, 
Auſtere, angerie, ſweir, and ſeditious, 
Prineĩ pal cauſe of the deſtruction | 
Of many gude and noble region.” 


But, that which excels every other conception, he- 
ther of Lindſay himſelf, or of the other poets of this, 


GL 
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Scr. N. there ſaw the wonders of theſe various regions; 
and in Scotland, was led into a patriotic conſide- 
ration. of the ſtate of the commonwealth. The 

poems 


of prior or of ſubſequent times, is his picture of Join 
TE CoMMonNWEAL. Jo THE CoMMoNWEAL Is the 
ſon, no doubt, of Jack UrLanD or JEAN SANTERRE, — 
the father of Joun BULL. Jon Bort owed his origin to 
Arbutbaot: And Arbuthnot was well acquaiated with the 
writings of Lunar. | 18 


4 And thus as we was walking to and fro, 

We ſaw a boſteous beern, come o'er the bent, 

But hoſe, on foot, at faſt, as he might go, 

Whoſe rayment was all ragged, torn, and rent: 

With viſage Jean, as he bad faſted lent : | 

And forward faſt, his way he did advance, 

With a right melancholous countenance : 

With /crip on hip, and pyte-flaff in his hand ; 

As he had purpoſed to paſs from bome. - 

Said I, Gude man, I'wad fain underſtand, 

Gif that ye pleaſe to ſhaw, what were your name ? 

Said he, My ſon, of that I think great ſhame ! 

But ſyne ye wad of my name have a feil ; 

Forſooth ! they call me Jon THE CoMMONWEAL.” 
Joux Tye ComMMonWEAL's ſpeech is inimitable. 

« Alas !” ſaid he, * thou ſeeſt, how it doth ſtand 

With me, and how I am diſcheriſhed 

Of all my grace, and muſt paſs from Seocland, 


And go where | before was cheriſhed. 


Remain I here, I am but periſhed; 
3 For 
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poems with beauties of natural imagery, of ten- Sect. Uh, 
der ſentiment, of well. marked character, and in» 
n ſatire, ſuch as exalt its author above every 


n. 


For there are he that to me taketh tent, 1 
Whilſt makes me go thus ragged, riven, and rent. 
My tender friends are all paſt to the flight : 
For policy is fled again to France ; 

My fitter Juſtice almoſt hath loſt ber ſight, 
That ſhe cannot hold rightly the balance : 
Plain WroxG is Carram of the OkDINANCGE. 
The whilk debauch lawtie and reaſon : 
And ſmall remead is found for open treaſon. . 
Into the ſouth, alace ! I was near lain, 
O'er all the land I could find nae relief ; 
A'maiſt between the Merſe and Lochmabane, 
I could not know a leel man frae a thief, 

To ſhaw their reif, theft, murther, and miſchief, 
And vicious warks, it wad infect the air, 
Alſo too langſome for me to declare. 
Into the Highlands I could find nae remead ; 
But ſuddantly I was put to exile: 
Thoſe ſweir limmers, they tovk of me nae heed; 
Nor among them let me remain awhile : 
Alſo in the Out-Ifles, and in Argyle, 
Unthrift, ſweerneſs, poortith, and ftrife 
Put Policy in danger of her life. 
In the Lawland I came, to ſeek repair, 
And purpos'd there to make my reſidence, 
But fingular profit caus'd me ſoon wot; | 

c Vol. V. E e And 
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Szcr. H. contemporary or prior Britiſh poet. Sir David's 


Comeiaint enumerates his ſervices at the Court; 
laments the poor, unrewarded condition to which 
he was, notwithſtanding theſe ſervices, undeſer- 
vedly conſigned; blames not the King himſelf, 
but the King's unworthy ſervants, for his wrongs ; 


and intreats his Sovereign to beſtow upon him 


ſomething which, while it rewarded his ſervices, 
might provide comfort and ſuſtenance for his 
old age. Amid theſe complaints, he deſcribes 
the deceitful arts practiſed at the Court; and 
throws out ſuggeſtions * of the greateſt import- 
4 2 3 
And did me great injuries and offence; . 
And ſaid to me, Soon, harlot, hie thee hence, 
And in this country, fee thou take nae cures, 
| Sae lang as mine authority endures,” &c. 


The following enumeration of his ſeryices about the 


| King's infancy is very amuſing. 


— Them were full far to ſeek, 

When I lay nightly by thy cheek. 

I tak the Queen's Grace, thy mother, 

My Lord Chancellor, and many other, 

Thy nurſe, and thine old miſtreſs 

J tak them all to bear witneſs. 

Old Willie Dillie, were he alive, 

My life full well he could deſorive, 

How, as a chapman bears his pack, 
I bare thy Grace upon my back, 
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ance for the improvement of his Sovereign's Ser. II. 
government. The other poems commonly print. 5 
ed in the ſame collection, poſſeſs alſo their beau - 
ties. But Sir David LiN DSsAL's merits as a dra- 

matiſt, are perhaps greater than thoſe which we 

cannot but attribute to his ſatirical, allegorical, 


and 
And ſometimes ſtridling on my neck, 
Dancing with mony a bend and beck. 
The firſt ſyllabs that thou didſt mute, 
Were Pa Da Lyn upon che lute* a 
Then plaid I twenty ſprings per queer; 
Which were great pleaſure for to hear, 
From play thou lets me never reſt, 
But Sinkerton thou loves ay beſt, 
And when thou cameſt from the ſchool, 
Then I behoved to play the fool.” 
1 
Diſapproving of the too early calling of the King, to 
the adminiſtration of the government, he uſes the fol- 
lowing fine compariſon : f 
« As wha wad, in a ſtormy blaſt, 
When mariners been all agaſt, 
Through danger of the ſea's rage 
Then tak a chyld of tender age, 
And to his bidding, all obey.” 
The following deſcription of the . of thoſe new 
courtiers who came into favour with the King, as he grew 
up to manhood, is happy, and pointedly ſatirical. 


E e 2 « Some 
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Szcr. II. and deſcriptive poetry. His dramas, on account of 
the Preſbyterian abhorrence of this ſpecies of com. 
poſition, had lain neglected ſrom the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth century, till the patriotiſm and the 
taſte of an eminent antiquarian favoured the world 
g « Some caus'd him revel at the racket ; 
Some harl'd him to the hurlie-hacket. 
And ſome to ſhew their courtly corſes, 
Would ride to Leith, and run their horſes, 
And mightily gallop o'er the ſands ; 
They neither ſpared pur nor wands : 
Caſting gamonds with bends and gecks, 
For wantonneſs, ſome brak their necks. 
There was no play, but cards and dice: 
And ay, Sir Flattery bare the price. 
Rowning and rouking, one to another ; 
Take thou my part (ſaid he), my brother, 
And make between us, ficker bands, 
When aught ſhall vaik amang our hands, 
That each man ſtand to help his fellow, 
« hold thereto, man, by alhallow! 
So you fiſh not within my bounds !” 
That ſall I not, by God's wounds. 


Their practices to win the favour of the young King, 
by preſenting to him artful allurements to vicious plea- 
| | ſure, are thus expoſed : 


There was few of that guareſon | 
That learned him a gude leſſon, 
But 


1 
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with a new edition of them. They are eight in- Sser. II. 
terludes, which, although wanting ſtrict conti- 
nuity of action, appear to have been performed 
all in ſucceſſion together, on the ſame day. They 
were performed, at leaſt twice, —at Cowpar,—and 
at Edinburgh,—in the open field, - probably by 
men and boys, without the aſſiſtance of females. 
| Except 


But ſome to erack, and ſome to clatter, 
Some played the fool ; and ſome did flatter! 
Said ane, Dei'l ſtick me wi' a knife, 
But, Sir, I ken a maid in Fife, 

Ane o' the luſtieſt, wanton laſſes, 
Whereto, Sir, by Mary, ſhe paſſes. 
Hold thy tongue, brither, ſaid the other, 
I know fairer by fifteen fodder; 

Sir, when ye pleaſe to Lithgow paſs, - 
There ſhall ye ſee a luſty laſs. 

Now trittle trattle true low, 

Said the third man, thou doſt but mow. 
When his Grace comes to fair Stirling, 
There ſall he ſee a day's darling. 
Sir, ſaid the fourth, tak my counſel, 
And go all to ane high bordel : 

There ye may loup at liberty, 
Withouten any gravity.” 


The following paſſage poſſeſſes that dignity which ean 
be conferred by the happy perſonification of abſtract ideas. 
« For Juſtice holds her head on high 
With her balance of equity, 
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Sect. II. Except the firſt, all theſe inierludes are allegorical, 
The general de/gn which pervades the whole, ex- 
hibiis a number of the perſonified vices conſpiring 
to ſeduce Kina Humanity ; fome of the virtues 

| f N again N 
And in this realm hath made ſuch order, * 1 ' 
Baith through the Highlands and the voter, 1. 
That Oppreſſion and all bis fellows 
Are hanged hie upon the gallows. | 
| Dame Prudence hath thee by the head, 
rd And Temperance doth thy brid# lead. 
| ſee Dame Force make aſſiſtance, 
Bearing the tar ge of Aforance, 
And luſtie Lady Chaſtity 
Hath baniſh't Senſwality. 
Dame Ribes takes on thee ſuch cure, 
I pray God, ſhe may lang endure, 
That Poverty dare not be ſeen 
Into thine houſe, for baith her een, 
But from thy grace fled many miles, 
Amang the hunters in the Ves. 
Diſemblance dare not ſhow her face, 
Whilk wont for to beguile thy grace, 
Folly is fled out of the town, | . 1 
Which ay was contraire to Raiſoun, | E. 
Policy and Peace begins to plant, tit 
That vertuous men can never want, 
And all ſlothfu' idle loons 

Sall fettered be in the galleyouns, Ja 
John-up-on-land been glad, I trow, 
Becauſe the raſb-buſb keeps bis cow.” 


- 
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again ſnatching him from their enticements ; and Srar. 11. 
Kite Cox REC TIOx at laſt configning the Vices to 
merited puniſhment. Theſe ideas are perhaps not 

originally Linvsav's ; but he has certainly made 

them his own, by the appropriated manner in 

which he has applied them. Nor will it be eaſy | 

to find, among all the ſtores of poeſy, any fiction | | | 
more intereſtingly beautiful than that of King 1 
HUMANITY expoſed to ſeduction by the arts of | | 
SENSUALITY and the other Vices; and with dif- | 
culty reſcued from their power by CoxrzcTtion | 
and Goop CounstL. Theſe InTErLUDEs have | 
in them, expoſitions of the play of the human 
paſſions, delineations of character and of man- 
ners, and effuſions of moral wiſdom, ſuch as 
even the genius of SHaresPrARe has not ex- 

celled. Though abounding, like the earlier co- 
mic works of eyery other nation, with the low, 
the groſs, and the obſcene, the IxTERLU DRS of 
Linpsavy, in the moral ſcope of the whole, are to 
be preferred, not only to the works of SHare- | 18 
SPEARE, but to whatever the whole body of the 


Engliſh drama, can, even yet, preſent in compe- 
tition with them. 


A a ni ed r ͤͤ EP 


Nox was L1xpsav- the only poet of his age.— 
James the Fifth wrote verſes with no.contemptible 
facility and ſkill, Linpsay' himſelf enumerates | ji 
the names of various contemporary poets: Such | | 

| ns | 
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Rect: II. as Inglis, Stewart, Galbraith, Kinloch, Culroſs, 


and Ballantyne. A play compoſed by a poet of 
the name of SEMPILL, was, towards the end of the 
| ſixteenth century, repreſented at Edinburgh, for 
the entertainment of the Court of James the Sixth, 
James the Sixth was himſelf a maker of verſes ; 
but he appears to have been inferior in the powers 
of comic humour, to the two royal poets, his an- 
ceſtors. In the ſame age, were compoſed ſome 
ballads of inimitable poetic excellence. Such are 
the Gudewife of Aughtermuchty, written probably 
by ſome perſon in the Court of James the Fifth, 
while the young Monarch reſided in his palace of 
Falkland; the Gaberlunzie-men ; the famous Ele- 
gy on thoſe brave warriors from Selzirk Foreſt, 
who fell on Flowden Field, which is perhaps the 
fineſt paſtoral elegy in any language, and of which 
the burden is,—** Since our bra forefters are 4 
wed away.” From the time of James the Firſt, till 
the departure of James the Sixth, to occupy the 
Engliſh throne, poetry was not only the delight of 
the common people; but having exerciſed the ge- 
nius of princes, it had acquired all the prejudices 
of faſhion in its favour. It was not ſcorned by the 
great; it was a ſure recommendation, to aid a 
man in making his way at Court: and hence, did 
numbers of perſons in all ranks, contend to dif- 
tinguiſh themfelves as poets. When few of the 


other fine arts are as yet practiſed in a country, 
the 
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the literary arts, if known at all, are then the moſt Ster. H. 
| yr to win Us: wreath of un "riffs 
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Ny it was not is vernacular poetry lend, FR George 
the Scots of theſe ages diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
George Buchanan, the pride of all Europe, as a 
Latin poet, was a Scotſman. He received at Dun- 
barton, and at St Andrew's, the education of his 
earlier years. To complete his ſtudies, he was 
ſent to the Univerſity of Paris; and there began 
to try his talents in Latin verſe. Returning to 

| Scotland; his poetical genius had recommended 
him to the favour and to the familiar converſe of 
James the Fifth—himſelf a poet; when the venge- 
ance of the monks, and their all-powerful in- 
fluence, ſuddenly thruſt him out into fearful exile. 
France again received him. There; while he 
taught in the literary ſchools of Paris, and of Bour- 
deaux; he compoſed many ef thoſe poems which 
recommended him to the friendſhip and the admi- 
ration of almoſt all who poſſeſſed learning and taſte, 
throughout Europe. His fortune earried him af- 
es terwards into Portugal ; where his enemies, the 
fo monks, condemned him to the penance of exeen- 
a W ting his noble verſion of the Pſalms of David. In 
id WW the ſubſequent adventures of his life, whether in 
il. France, in Italy, or in Scotland; his mind was 
he WF ſtill active; and he till _—_ the number of 
1 Vol. V F | his 
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Sar. II. his poetical compolitions. Both in poeſy and 
in proſe, he was admired as above all rivalſhip, 
at the time when he died in his native land, in 
' 2 good. old age, the preceptor of . the Sixth, 

1 full of years 10 of - honours N, 


Pe Rs | 1 poems tk "mg in theſe Rs com. 
of Bucha- . 

nan's poe- noled, are of various kinds. His language and 

oy verlification, are chaſte, harmanious, and truly 

claſſical. Yet they for the moſt part reſemble 

thoſe of Martial, of Statius, and of Claudian, ra- 

ther than the-delicacy of the Roman poets of a 

better age. He is fierce and powerful in invec- 

tive: he ſometimes, though not frequently, 

touches with fortunate' ſkill, the fine chords of 

the pathetic ; he often ſucceeds in expanding and 

elevating unimpaſſioned ſentiment to the gran- 

duer of ſublimity; he diſcovers on every occa- 

ſion, an extraordinary and inexhauſtible fertility 

of poetical fancy, ever ready to embelliſh what- 

ever it takes up, with unexpected ſplendour and 

beauty. In the gay, the wanton, the ſportive, he 

poſſeſſes great power. In the ode, the elegy, the 

epigram, in the drama, and in didactic poetry, he is 

fill equally eminent. Of all the modern writers I gr 

of Latin poetry, there is none whoſe compoſitions I ur 


Can D 


* See his Life, by himſelf, prefixed to the common edition; 
of his Works, 
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can deſerve to be mentioned in competition with Sr. II. 
thoſe of Buchanan, except perhaps Giovanne Pon- 
tano of Naples, and Antonio Flaminio of the UN. 
verſity of Padua. It is the peculiar merit of Bu- 


chanan, that of almoſt all the writers of Latin poe- 
try among his contemporaries, he, alone, ſeems to 
write as a Roman. The reſt either write poetry, 
like perſons who ſhould have attempted nothing 
but proſe ; or uſe the Latin language, like men 
who might mdeed ſpeak and write, but could 
not think, in it. Buchanan writes poetry, at all 
times, with native eaſe and vigour, and employs 


the Latin language with a 1kill and felicity 


ſuch as you ſhould have ſuppoſed impoſſible to 
all but Romans. He is never proſaic; his 
verſes are never disfigured by falſe wit or bombaſt. 
He ſometimes, indeed, gives us but trite claſſical 
fancies, inſtead of the genuine workings of agi- 
tated nature : but, this is the greateſt poetical 


fault, of which he is liable to be at any time 
guilty. Of his proſe, the praiſe is, at leaſt, not 


inferior to chat of his ! | 


Anprew MELvIN, a Preſbyterian miniſter of 
great eminence, was a fervent -admirer, and no other 
unſucceſsful imitator, of the poeſy of Buchanan, $-orith 


Latin 
David Hos of Godſeroft "has left ſome copies poets. 
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Sxar. H. of Latin verſes, which are not deſtitute of merit. 


Taſte for 


Poetry 
through. 
out Eu- 


rope. 


Many other Scotſmen might be enumerated, 
who, whether at home or: abroad, tried their 


powers in the compoſition of Latin . with 
various ſucceſs. | 


AnD what was, in the mean time, the. con- 


temporary ſtate of poetry throughout the reſt of 
Evrorx ? In every county of Europe, poetry, 
both vernacular and in the Latin language, was 
paſſionately cultivated. That comparative ſupe- 


riority of wealth, peace, and refinement, which 
Italy had, for many centuries, enjoyed, had long 
before excited the Italians to the. cultivation of 
poeſy, and of all the other mimetie arts. Petrach, 
Dante, Boccacio, Politian, Treſſino, Taſſo, Arioſto, 


Sannazaro, Pontano, Flaminio, Bembo, and very 


many others, had adorned the literature of „ah, 
with poeſy, both in the Latin and in the vulgar 


tongue, which for richneſs of fancy, for tenderneſs, 
for the wildly pictureſque, the luxuriantly beau- 


tiful, the terrible, and the ſublime, might ſeem, 
although more incorrect in taſte, to be inferior to 
nought that the genius of Greece and Rome had 


7 


left to the admiration of future times. In Ps. 
land, Caſimir Sarbievi, one of the moſt illuſtrious 


ornaments of the ſociety of the Jeſuits, had already 
begun to rival the Latin poets of modern Italy, 


in 
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jn odes and epigrams, which exhibit many 1. Seer, II. 
ſages of beauty, and many of ſublimity; but = 
which would have poſſeſſed much more poetical 1 
merits, if the poet had not too often ſacrifi- | 
ced 45 other care to that of the too ſedulous 
imitation of the phraſeology, and the very turng | 
of the thoughts and ſentiments, of Horace. In _ 
Germany, Eobanus Heſſus had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by executing a new Latin verſion of the Iliad of 
Homer; Dedekind of Hamburgh had written a | | 
tedious, yet not uningenious poem, upon manners, 
in a continued vein of irony, not unlike-to that of 
Swift's Directions to Servants ; and a numberleſs 
multitude of other writers had compoſed 
a vaſt body of Latin verſes, of much labour, 
but alike unpoliſhed by taſte, and uninſpired by 
genius. In the Netherlands, ſome Latin poets of 
conſiderable merit, and particularly that wonder- 
ful youth Secundus, had poured forth various 
ſtrains of truly Latian delicacy and ſweetneſs. In 
France, Ronſard, dt Marthe, the Du Bellays, Beza, 
' Joſeph Scaliger, Antony Muret, and others; fol- 
lowing Clement Marot, and the more ancient and 


| more famous Troubadours of Provence, thoſe me- 
— taphyſical minſtrels of love; had ſung, in the La- 
$ tin, and in their vernacular language, with a power 
y and a ſweetneſs, inferior, indeed, to thoſe of 
„ Buchanan, of Sccundus, and of the Italians, but 
. ſuperior to the poetry of almoſt all the other 


moderns. 
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2 U. moderns. The vulgar language of Spain, was, 


in this age of the Spaniſh greatneſs, enriched with 
the tranſlation—of many legends from the Arabic 
of the Moors, and of all the moſt. famous works 
of the vernacular poets of Italy. The Spaniards. 
imitated in original, Spaniſh compoſitions, thoſe fo- 


reign works which they trauſlated and. admired, 


They. had their ballad, their romance, their epic, 
their drama, and their /atire.. The general change 
of manners throughout Europe, had, every where 
began to open many eyes to the ridiculous of 
knight-errantry, and of that romance in which its 
adventures were celebrated. The ſatire of Spain, 
as of Scotland, of England, was direQed againſt. 
theſe conſpicuous objects. But, in Spain, this 


ſpecies of ſatire more fortunate than elſewhere, 


was exalted by the genius of the great Cervantes, 
to a frame, and. a power of entertainment, which 
ſhall never ,periſh; and which occaſioned . Cer- 
vantes to be regarded as the original exploder of 
the romantic manners, and the wild dreams of 
knight-errantry; ; although he only followed an im- 
pulſe which the change of manners had begun 
to give to the reigning opinions of the time, and 
by the energy of his genius, powerfully, impreſſed 
that impulſe, and puſhed. it farther. This was the 
golden age of Spain, as to wealth and power: And 


it is a melancholy truth, that poe/y and all the other 


literary artsare ever dependent upon theſe two moſt 
capricious 
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capricious! of all protectors, - ealth and faſhion. Ster. II. 
Portugal, ſtill rich with the imported treaſures of 
Africa and of India, had, at this time, too, its 
Camoens and other poets, who poured forth 
ſtrains of divine excellence. England had, in an 
earlier age, poſſeſſed its Chaucga, who introdu- 
ced into the language, and wrought into rich ver- 
ſification, many of the choiceſt pieces of the Trow- 
badours of Provence, of Boccace, and the other 
poets of Italy, and of the Latin legends which 
were in familiar reception among the monks ; its 
Gower, Lydgate, and others of inferior merit, 
whoſe culture of the art of poetry, if it did not 
advance this art, yet for a time prevented it from 
ſinking into utter neglect. SPENCER, SACKVILLE, 
and SHAKESPEARE, had lately ariſen to vindicate 
to their country, a poetical fame, which it had not 
yet attained. HowaRD, Earl of Surrey, had pou- 
red forth ſome few ditties, which, although com- 
mendable, diſplay, except in one or two flight in- 
ſtances, very little of poetical genius, and have 
been praiſed far above their juſt merit. Sir Tzo- 
Mas WyarT had, in a like manuer, evinced him- 
ſelf to have felt the poetical paſſion, though he 
knew but little of the inſpiration of poetical ge- 
nius. Sir WALTER RALEran, a ſcholar, a ſtateſ- 
man, and a hero, had compoſed ſome petty dal- 
lads: And Sir Joan Davis had written one of the 


nobleſt 
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nobleſt pieces in which it has been yet attempted | 


to ally ee wich poetry. 


SUCH was bs paſſion for RP the prin. 


.cipal countries of Europe; and fuch the zeal 
and the ſucceſs with which this art had been, 
every where, cultivated. In no country, fo nar. 
row in its extent, and ſo ſcanty in its population, 
had this nobleſt of the Fine Arts, been tried with 


ſuch general ardour, or with ſuch eminent ſuc- 
ceſs, in proportion to the circumſtances, as in 
Scotland. The Scors, too, had the merit of poſ- 
ſeſſing in their poetry, much more of originality, 
than can be diſcovered in that of almoſt any other 
people. Having eaſy acceſs to a familiar ac- 


quaintance with the models of Italy and of Pro- 


vence; other nations were content to tranſlate and 
to copy thole models, without inventing for them- 
ſelves. The Scots, leſs acquainted with the com- 
poſitions of foreign poets ; imitated only their own 
bards and minſtrels, or enriched the poeſy of 
their country with treaſures of new invention. 


Or the poetry of the Scots, and likewiſe of the 
other nations of Europe, during theſe centuries, 
we may obſerve ;. that it is ſuſceptible of being all 
arranged in three different claſſes, the diſtinctions 


of which will afford us conſiderable aſſiſtance, in 
the 


"4 1 
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gard to the claſſical ſtandards of Greece and Rome: 
Or, it is ſcrupulouſly confarmed to the imitation 
of the Roman and Grecian models: Or, it is of 
a mixed character, parily breathing the ſpirit. of 
the old ballad and romance, partly learning to 
imitate the chaſteved Rep and geſtures of the La- 
tian muſes. Of the firlt af theſe three characters 
is the vernacular poetry of the Scots, —ſave only 


the tranſlation of Virgil by Gawin Douglas, —till 


the latter years of the life of Buchanan Buchanan's 
poetry was truely claſſical in its taſte, its ſpirit, and 
its ſtructu re. In the reign of James the Firſt, the 


combination of the Gothic wildneſs with Claſſical 


correctneſs, began to be ſtudied, but, alas! with 
mall ſucceſs. It is remarkable, that the beſt poe- 
try of the Europeans, that which is richeſt | in ori- 
ginal and unborrowed beauties,— -was produced 
while our . poets followed the untutored wildneſs 


of their native genius, without labouring to fa- 
ſſion themſelves upon the ancient .madels. The 
firſt eke blend Claſſical with. Gothic ideas in 


„ 4 


tering,. for a A time, . the poetical ſpirit, fo as to un- 


fit it for nobler exertions. Nor was it, as we 
ſhall hereafter fee, till the poets of France and Bri- 
tain. had made many attempts to ingraft the ſcions 
of claſſical excellence upon the wild-ſtock of Go- 


Vol. V. G g thiciſm, 
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8 thiciſm, that they ſucceeded to diſplay the ſame 


poetical genius that glowed i in the works of their 


anceſtors. The Scots of theſe times, painting 


their native manners, dignifying their own na- 
tional hiſtory by the compoſition of rude epics and 

chronicles in rhime, and poſſeſſing few of the 
ſtores of foreign literature which they might have 
tranſlated or imitated, were compelled to an ori- 
ginality in their poetry, ſuch as they might other- 


wiſe have failed to dilplay. 


Verſifica- 


tion. 


Tux verhifcation which occurs in the Scottiſh 
poetry of theſe centuries, is exceedingly various 


in its ſtructure. Even as early as 'the reign of 


James the Firſt, that exceſſive uſe' of alliteration 
had ceaſed, which deforms, almoſt to unintelligi- 
bility, ſeveral of the moſt ancient ſpecimens of 
the poetry of the Engliſh. The Italian ſonnet- 


meaſure, in many diverſities of ſtructure, occurs 


frequently in the poetry of the ancient Scots. 
Couplets, alternate rhymes, ſtanzas of two cou- 
plets—with a third and a fixth line rhyming to 
each other the length of the lines endleſsly va. 
ried,—as well as the correſpondency of the cou- 


plets, occur as ſo many different modifications of 


the Scottiſh verſe. This diverſity in the modes of 


their verſification, was one 'advantage, among 
others, which reſulted from the untutored origi- 
nality 
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nality of their plans of compoſition. If the verſi. Ser. II. 
ty p poſi If the 6 


fication of theſe old poets, ever appear harſh; 
this is uſually the fault of our manner of reading 
the verſes They ſhould be read without any 


ſtrong force of accent or emphaſis ; and with let- 


ters or ſyllables ſounded or left ſilent, juſt as the 
completion of the meaſure appears to require. The 
combinations of the ſyllables are, jambi, trochees, 


dadtyls, ſpondees, &c.: For, in truth. although the 


moderns have ſupperadded the uſe of rhime, accent, 
and emphajis, in their verification, they have nat 
been able, whatever their critics may generally fan- 


cy, to diſcard out of it, the uſe of regulated combina- 


tions of long and ſhort Hllablet. 


Ix the Scottiſh poetry of this period, there ap- Allegory. 


pears a greater abundance of allegory and of perſo- 
nification,” both refinements in -poetical invention, 
than was naturally to have been expected from the 
poets of ſo rude an age. But, this abundance ap- 
pears equally in the early poetry of the ancients, 
as in that of the moderns. It had, in both theſe in- 
ſtances, the ſame origin; the idolatry of the an- 
cients, the worſhip of ſaints among the moderns 


of the Roman-Catholic church, with the allegories 
of its religious doctrines, and the multiplicity of its 


ſymbolical ceremonies ; had an unavoidable "ten- 


dency to turn the imaginations of the people to al- 


legory 
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ir SECT. IL legory and to perſonification; whenever they at 


arts, 


bem as any thing like the nie of Fun 


Os poetry, witogh. The other fine arts were 
not in än equal ſtate of improvement, as they el. 


Other fine hibited themſelves, during this period, in Scot. 


land. Mair, complains, that while in England, 


Mufic. 


the Mysc of the ſolemn ſervices of the church, 


was executed with à degree of care and ſkill, uni. 


equalled in France, and in moſt other countries 


on the continent Win Scotland; on the other 
hand, ſacred mic was imperfectiy underſtood, 
and, even on the inoſt important vecaſions, very 


poorly executed. Yet; if the harmony of their 
church muſic was thus imperfect; the Scots had, 
heverthileſs, many ſimple Batt,ap-metodics of 
ſingular excellence, Theſe Ba/lal-metodies had, 
moſt} probably, their origin from the application 6f 
the muſic which was introduced by the Romith 
clergy, to regulate the wild notes of the birds and 
minſtrels, who hid been wont, from tlie earlieſt 
times, to aſſociate tuſic with poetry, in tlie tecitss 
tion of their verſes: Thie plaimtive wildneſs of the 
Scottiſh melodies, derives, more probably, from the 
old Celtic bards, than from the Anglo. Saxon min - 
ſtrels. But, the Anglo-Saxon müſic appears to have 
long exiſted in its beſt perfection in the ſouthern 
counties of Scotland. James the Firſt having, 
| in 
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in his Rnglih education, gained ſome confiderable Sect. II. 


ſkill in muſie, as à regular and ſcientific art; ap. 
plied that {kill to the wild airs of his native king. 
dom; and Was probably the firſt to teach the 
muſical notation of the Scottiſh melodies; and 
the firſt to evince that theſe melodies were ſuferp. 


tible of artificial regularity, as well as of being 


played on other muſical inftruments, beſide thoſe 
which were peculiar to the Scots. When this 
grand improvement had been once accomplithed ; 
little more remained to be done towards giving 
thefe tnelodies all the muſical perfection which 
they were capable to receive; without forfeiting 
their enchanting ſimplicity. From the reign of 
James the Firſt, to that of James the Sixth, was 
perhaps the Golden Age of genuine, uncorrupted 
Scottiſh muſic, Unſkilled in the harmony of 
the fervice of the church; the Scots were, in 
the courſe of this period, ſkilful in finging and 
in playing on the harp, the bagpipe, and at 
the Court, on the lute; their own native airs. 
Theſe airs were of two ſorts, gay and raviſhingly 
pluintive. The order of the minjtrels, were even 
held in ſuch honour, that they were exempted 
from the reſtriction of the ſumptuury laws reſpect- 
ing dreſs. —entertained the people upon every oe- 
caſion of feſtivity, with this ballad-muſic. At the 
Court of the Sovereign. in the caſtles of the nobles, 
and in the burghs, muſic, and the minſtrels by 

15 whom 
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mm II. whom it was played or ſung, were in conſtant fa. 


'your. The profane muſic of the minſtrels, and 
that ſacred muſic which belonged to the ſervices 
of religion, approached continually nearer in cha, 
racter to one another. When the Reformation, 
amid its hoſtility to moſt of the fine arts, aboliſh, 
ed the pompous muſical ſervice of the Romiſh 
church; the reformers, to mar the effect of that 
ſacred niufic, of which they could not at once ut - 
terly aboliſh the remembrance, accommodated 
ſome of the fineſt melodies of the church to pro 
fane ballads of ludicrous; import, by 'which a ri- 
dicule was attached to thoſe melodies, which ne. 


ceſſarily made them altogether unfit for the ſer. - 


vices of religion. In order to exhibit a ſtriking 
contraſt to the complexity of the ſacred muſic of 
the Romiſh church, the | Scottiſh reformers 
adopted from thoſe of Geneva, France, Switzer« 


land, and Germany, thoſe rude and ſimple p/alm. 


tunes, which have ever ſince. been ſung in our 
churches. All the pureſt and moſt exquiſitely 
ſimple and faſcinating of thoſe Scottiſh melodies 
which continue to be admired in the end of the 
eighteenth. century, might probably be traced 
back to their origin, in the fiſteenth or the ſix- 
teenth. In the Highland counties and ifles, the 
Gaelic bards were itill men of conſiderable con- 
ſequence in the houſeholds of their cheiftians : 
And on the bagpipe and the harp, moſt of theſe 

bards 
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bards could play with admirable dexterity and 5Szcr: U. 

{kill. In the progreſs of this period, when _ 

regulation of the police began to appear conti- 

nually a more and more important object in the | 
eyes of the legiſlature ; ; and when the licence of | 
the manners of the common people appeared ſtill | 
to demand-the impoſition of new reſtraints ; the | 
minſtrels fell into fuch diſgrace, that the laws in | 
the reign of James the Sixth, ſcruple not to pro- | 
ſcribe them with beggars and gypſies, in all in- | 
ſtances in which they were not particularly at- | 
tached to the houſehold of ſome nobleman. The | 
Reformation muſt be-accounted to have proved 

injurious both to the muſic and the poetry of the 

Scots; becauſe it not only - proſcribed their an- 

cient ſacred muſic as idolatrous, and their ballad- 

airs as profane, obſcene, and unworthy of puri- 

tanical gravity ; but alſo by beſtowing the pro- 

perty of the church upon unpoliſhed laicks, ba- 

rons, and auſtere Preſbyterian miniſters, left com- 

paratively little or none of the wealth of the king- 


dom in the hands of men, whoſe luxury and taſte, 

5 like thoſe of the Romiſh clergy, might have | 
| taught them to beſtow it for the encouragement 3, | 
y of the fine arts *. | 
2 

8 Or the other fine arts which were, at this time, 

, cultivated among the Scots, the hiſtory will not 

e | | 1 

1s 


* Mair: Knox: Skene's Acts, &c, 
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Ser. U. be tedious. It was in this age, that their architec; 
i ture began, firſt, to aſſume the character of a fige 


Architec- 
ture and 


ſculpture. 


art. The palace of Falkland, as its ruins ſtill ſuf. 
ficiently teſtify, might have done honour to the 
taſte and magnificence even of more powerful and 
opulent Monarchs than thoſe of Scotland. At 


Stirling, at Linlichgow, at Edinburgh, were 


erected various edifices for the accommogation of 
the Sovergigns and their Court, which exhibit ar- 
chiteure in that ſtate in which it neceſſarily af- 
ſumes the character of a fine art, becauſe the 
elegant deſign, —and not the mere maſs and la- 
bour,—is principally ſuggeſted to the attention of 
the mind, when it contemplates the pile. Such 
was the devaſtation which had been ſpread 
throughout Scotland, during the wars which te- 
ſiſted 'Engliſh invaſion ; that almoſt all the an- 


_ cient buildings, whether, cini! gr, ecoloſiy/tjoal, were 


either by negle& or. by actual demolitign, reduced 
into a ruinous ſtate. Until after the accefion 
of James the Firſt, means for their reparation 
could ſcarcely be obtained. Almoſt all the cle. 


Sance, therefare, of the cathedrals, of the Epil- 


copal palaces, and tof the .canventyal edifices, 
which remained to be deſtroyed by the fury of 
the reforming mobs, was the work of the fil. 


teenth and fixtecnth centuries. At Ręſiin, the 
ſumptugus chapel of the noble family of the 


Liaclairs, having happily eſcaped Preſbyterian di- 
lapidation, 
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lapidation, ſtill remains to ſhew the rich gothic Sscr. II. 
columns, the fretted roofs, the coarſely ſculptured 


images which compoſed the firſt curious interior 


decorations of the chapels of Romiſh ſuperſtition. 


The coinage of the Scots, during theſe centuries, 
exhibits ſpecimens of the taſte and {kill with which 
another-branch of the ſculptor's art was exerciſed 
among them. Several portraits of Queen Mary 
have been preſerved to our time. Hume of Godſ- 
croft relates of the Earl of Angus, the nephew 
of the Regent Morton; that he was walking in 


bis gallery of paintings, when he received certain 


news of the diſpoſition of the Court towards him, 
of which the effect was to drive him into exile; 
and that, gazing wiſtfully on his paintings, he ex- 
claimed, in the van words of Virgil's s exiled 
8 5 | ; 9th 
En! queis 1 ag tos, 
Barbarus hes ſegetes —&c. 


Ir, therefore, few painters had as yet exerciſed 


their art in Scotland; yet, from Flanders, or even 


from Italy, paintings muſt have been at this time 
imported, to adorn the palaces of the moſt emi- 
nent among the Scottiſh nobility. It was only 
the poverty of the Scots, which hindered them from 
acquiring in much greater profuſion, the produc- 


tions of the arts of painting, ſculpture, and archi- 


Vol. V. H h | tecture. 
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Secr- 1% tecture. Theſe arts had already attained, in Italy, 
to the higheſt perfection which they have ſeen in 
modern times. In Flanders, enriched as the empo- 
rium of all the commerce of the north, they had 
alſo begun to flouriſh. Out of theſe two coun- 
tries, their productions had been imported into 
almoſt all the other regions of Europe, and their 

artiſts invited to the courts of all the moſt opulent 
and illuſtrious monarchs. Wherever wealth was, 
the taſte for the poſſeſſion of theſe ſplendid orna- 
ments of luxury failed not to follow. The Kings 
of Spain, France, and England, the Princes of 
Germany, eagerly enrolled Italian and Flemiſh 
artiſts among their ſervants. But, Scotland was 
yet too poor to afford more than a ſcanty and 
meagre encouragement to the miniſters of the 
more coſtly among the fine arts. The Reforma- 
tion, inſpiring a puritanical averſion and horror 
for moſt of their productions; was long to bear 
them from all ſucceſsful ingreſs into this land v. 


Literary | Tax ordinary means s of LITERARY EDUCATION 
of the among the Scots, were gradually augmented and 
"_ improved in the courſe of theſe centuries. The 
monaſteries, while they ſubſiſted, were ſchools for 

the inſtruction of all the youth deſtined to monaſ- 

tic life, and even of others, whether males or fe- 
males, 


13 Hume $ | Hiſtory of the Douglaſes : Life of Benveunto Cellini: 
Pink erton's an Portraits, &c. 6 
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males, whole . ts could gratify the chiefs of Szcr. II. 
parents could gratify the chiefs o 


the monaſtic focieties with adequate compenſation 
for the pains of their inſtruction and the expence 
of their ſupport. Beſide this, the ſame piety 
which was, from time to time, erecting new pre- 
ceptories, chapels, and hoſpitals, began alſo, while 
the literature of the times was gradually augment- 
ed, to diſtinguiſh itſelf, here and there, by the 
erection and endowment of new ſchools. The laſt 
age had ſeen the inſtitution of an Univerſity in 
the Archiepiſcopal city of St Andrew's. In the 
progreſs of the preſent period, that Univerſity was 
enriched: with new endowments, and filled with 
continually increaſing crowds of ſtudents. - The 
piety of Turnbull, Archbiſhop of Guascow, and 
of Elphinftone, Biſhop of AszRDen, inſtituted 
alſo in theſe cities, new Univerſities, which divided 
with St Andrew's, the inſtruction of the youth in 
liberal knowledge. The magiſtrates of Edinburgh, 
of Perth, and of the other more conſiderable 
burghs, with the ſame laudable ſpirit, eſtabliſhed, 
in thoſe burghs, ſchools in which the Latin 
language, and the other elements of literature, 
were to be taught. The legiſlature, in the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth century, turned its at- 
tention to the ſame important objects; and acts 
of the Parliament enjoined all the landholders 
to give to at leaſt one ſon of every one of 
their families, the benefit of what was account- 

H h 2 ed 
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er. U. ed a liberal education at the ſchools. It is to be 


— 1 


remembered, that, while the ſervices of the eſta- 
bliſhed Romiſh church were performed in Latin, 


all the clergy were of neceſſity compelled to ac- 


quire a more or leſs familiar acquaintance with this 
language. For the advantage of proſecuting far. 
ther thoſe ſtudies which had been begun at home, 


the moſt promiſing ſtudents were uſually ſent from 


the domeſtic Univerſities, to thoſe of Oxford, of 
Paris, and of Padua, at this time the moſt fa. 


mous of all the univerſities of Europe. Libraries 


were unfortunately few in Scotland, and ſcantily 
furniſhed with books or manuſcripts, until long 
after the invention of printing. Even on this ac- 
count alone, therefore, it would have been im- 
poſſible for any Scottiſh ſcholar who deſired to at- 
tain to great literary eminence, to finiſh his ſtudies 
at home. I know not, that, among all thoſe manu- 
ſcripts of the Greek and Roman claſſics, which 


were diſperſed throughout Europe, at the æra of 


the invention of printing, and from the collation 
of which the firſt printed editions were publiſhed, 
as the ſucceeding ones have been continually im- 


proved, — there was any one ſupplied from the 
receſſes of the libraries of the Scottiſh conyents. 


Hector Boece, it is true, upon the firſt publication 
of his Hiſtory, amuſed the learned of Europe, 
for a time, with the- hope of obtaining from the 
literary treaſures of Jona, a complete copy of the 

| works 
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works of Livy, But, the fallacy of Boece's pre- Skcr. IL 
.tence has been long fince ſufficiently detected. 


It is remarkable, that Boece, Mair, and every 
eminent profeſſor, who, in this period, taught in 
the Univerſities of Scotland, bad ſtudied abroad, 
at leaſt at the Univerſity of Paris, if not in thoſe 
of Italy. France was, indeed, during the fix- 
teenth century, and till the Huguenots of that 


kingdom had been deprefied by long perſecu- 
tion, little leſs than Geneva or Switzerland, the 


ſchool of Calviniſm :: And its ſeminaries of litera- 


ture were, on this account, not leſs eagerly fre- 


quented for a time, by the votaries of the Refor- 
mation, than by the faithful adherents to the an- 
cient church. Andreu Melvin ſpent a part of 
his life in France; and was there diſtinguiſh- 
ed as a writer of Latin poetry. It was in France. 
that George Buchanan ſought refuge from that 
perſecution of the Scottiſh monks, which he had 
drawn upon himſelf, particularly by his ſatire on 
the friars of the order of St Francis. - At length, 
the munificence of King James the Sixth, aided 
the magiſtrates of Edinburgh to found in their 
city, a new Univerſity, which, although leſs am- 
ply endowed than thoſe which had owed their 
origin to Epiſcopal piety, was to be not leſs uſeful 
than any of them in the future education of the 


youth *. 
| | TRE 

* Leſl. :  Boeth,—Buchanan,—Skene's Acts, paſim: Collection 
of the ſelect Latin Poems of Melvin and others, publiſhed at 
Lyons, &c. | 
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Sxer. IL. Tar ſtudies common at the Univerſities, com- 


— 


prehended the ethics, the logic, the pneumato- 


togy, which had been in part borrowed from 
Ariſtotle and the Arabians, in part invented by 

the Monkiſh ſchoolmen; a zbeology in which 

there was more of Ariſtotle and of Aquinas, than 

of the holy ſcriptures ; the canon-law, which had 

_ now accumulated into a vaſt maſs of materials, 
CharaRter and had been reduced to the order of ſyſtem ; 
erat the and the civil law, which in Italy was already 
e and taught by an immenſe ſwarm of Profeſſors, —in 
teachers. France and Germany, was ſtudied as the moſt 
valuable branch of human knowledge, — had ac- 

quired, even in England, a conſiderable though 
indirect authority, — and in Scotland was venera- 

ted in the next place after the canon- law. To 

theſe ſtudies, was added the explanation of ſuch 
notions and theories of phyſical ſcience as had 

been either borrowed from the ancients, or pro- 

duced in recent times. And the languages of 
Greece and Rome, with the learning which they 
involved, were alſo comprehended in the plans of 
inſtruction at the univerſities, even although 

they had been previouſly taught in the ſchools. 

While books were ſtill rare, and were not to 

be purchaſed, otherwiſe than for a great ex- 

pence ; it was ſtill more neceſſary than it has 

ſince been for the profeſſors to inſtruct their 

_ ſtudents, by lectures and dictates delivered in 
the public halls. While the teacher delivered 

his 
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* his lecture, the ſtudents carefully wrote down Scr. IL 
what he dictated, in order that they might after- 

wards, with diligence, make themſelves maſters, 

in their own chambers, of the ſcience which it 
taught. The Univerſities were eſtabliſhed upon 

a plan nearly ſimilar to that of the convents. 

But, while the exercifes of religion were deſtined 

to compoſe the principal employment of the 
monks and friars belonging to the various orders 

of the conventual clergy ; the ſtudies of learn- 

ing were the principal occupation of the ſtudents 

and teachers in the Univerſities, which were to 

be only at times interrupted for the ſake of ſo- 

cial devotion and converſe. In the Univerſities, 
however, as in the convents, the ſtudents had 

their ſeparate rooms or cells, and their common 
halls and public table; their frugal repaſts ; 

their ſecluſion from the bufineſs of the world; 

their rules for conduct and accommodation. 

7 After the Reformation, the diſcipline of the 

7 Univerſities neceſſarily underwent ſome altera- 

f tions, by which they were brought into a con- 
h 
. 
0 


dition more diſſimilar than before, to that of 
the regular clergy in the Romiſh convents. In 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh, inſtituted after the 


* entire abolition of the Romiſh religion, no pro- 
as viſion was made for ſubjecting its members to 
ir any rules of life and ſtudy, more particular and 


in exact, than thoſe under which the education of 
ed the 
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Szcr. II. the bo lated at th t ſchools. 
r. e boys was regu e grea 00 


Bocce and Mair, Profeſſors in the Univerſities of 
Aberdeen and St Andrew's, may be fairly ſe- 
lected as examples even of the molt diſtinguiſhed 
talents which, in this age, filled the Scottiſh pro- 
feſſional chairs. A more uncouth Latin ſty le, 
than that of Mair, could not eaſily be written 
by any perſon at all qualified to expreſs his 
thoughts in the Latin language. But, for the 
rudeneſs of his ſtyle, and the entire want of fancy 
_ and feeling to give to the ſeries of his narrative, 
a due power over the heart, Mair makes ample 
amends by the honeft frankneſs of his manner, 
by the intrepidity and the rectitude of bir moral 
judgements, by the good ſenſe which runs through 
almoſt all his reflections. The application of the 
caſuiſtry and the ethics, in which he was ſkilled, 
is, in Mair's kiſtory, ſuch as to make it ap- 
proach confiderably near in character to the 
PaiLosoenical His roxr of a later age. No 
European Univerſity : would, even now, be diſ- 
honoured by a profeffor of ethics who ſhould 
poſſeſs equal diſcernment in moral ſcience, with 
Mair. Boece ; inferior, in rectitude of judgement 
to Mair, and perhaps, alſo, in originality of ge- 
nius; appears to have poſſeſſed knowledge more 
various and more extenſive ; more lively feel- 
ings, and a far richer and more vivid imagina- 
tion; with a ſl in claſſical ae n which 
5 | 2 ranks 
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—_ him among the moſt elegant writers in | his srer. n. 
age: Has the univerſity of which he was a mem- 
ber, ſeen, fince that time, many men of genus 
to ariſe in the midſt of it, whoſe talents and, 


exertions have done it higher honour than did. | 


thoſe of Boece * ?—The diſcipline of the ſchools in 
this age was, no doubt ſufficiently rigorous. 


Gentleneſs and ſoothing perſuaſion belong not 


to Semi- barbarians. The manners of the youth, 
too, were ſufficiently refractory, turbulent, and. 
idle. When the ſeaſons of annual vacation re- 
turned; the boys, at the more conſiderable 
ſchools, were wont to have a licence of poſſeſſing 
themſelves of the ſchool, barring out their 
teacher, and bidding him defiance from the 
windows, till he ſhould purchaſe his admiſſion 
by the promiſe of immediately granting the uſual. 
term of ceſſation from the duties of the ſchool. 
Towards the end of the ſixteenth century, an 
attempt to aboliſh this practice i in the ſchool of 
Leith, occaſioned a fatal accident which the 
Diary of Birrel has recorded. The boys, in 
diſobedience to the ordets of their teachers and 
of the magiſtrates of the burgh, had, as uſual, _ 
ſeized the ſchool-houſe, | and refuſed to admit” 
their maſters, otherwiſe than upon the wonted _ 
conditions. The magiſtrates came to compel 
them to due obedience, The boys had pre- 
Vor. V. "24 © viouſly 


* TdoMas BLACKWELL ſeems to have had a genus very near! F 
af the ſame cat with that of Bocce? 
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Secr. II. viouſly 33 arms, and from the ſcheol- 
houſe threatened death to whoever ſhould at- 
tempt to enter by force. Jobn Macnorrane. one 
of the bailies, advanced to burit open the door. 
But, as he approached, a boy of the name of 
Campbell, ſhot. him dead with a piſtol, —The i in 
Parochial ſtitution of parochial ſchools, was a conſequence 
ſchools. 
of the Reformation. The grand complaint of 
the reforming clergy, againit thoſe of the an- 
cient eſtabliſhment, was, that they induftrioully 
held the laity in the. darkeſt ; ignorance. This 
complaint, and that diffuſion of religious and 
moral knowledge among the poor, which, was, 
of the contrary, promiſed by the reformers, 
were together « one grand ſource of the popula. 
rity of the reformation. To fulfil their promiſes, 
of enlightening. the people, the Preſbyterian, 
clergy, therefore, performed all the ſervices of. 
their religion i in the vulgar tongue, read and ex. | 
plained the ſacred ſcriptures 3 in public, catechiſed ec 
the children in the churches, i in the 9 3 5 of. | 


© &- 4 SC © 


the youth e be taught to read the e 
ſcriptures, and that the importance. of the com- 
mon people, who were the great ſupports of the 
Preſbyterian eſtabliſhment, might b be thus mainz 
tained and exalted. Had it not been for this 
| inflitution, the uſe of the monaſteries, as ſemi- 
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naries 
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naries for education, would have been but il] Seer II. 


ſupplied by any other means which the new 
conſtitution of the church afforded *, 


Tux introduction of the art of Printing, into Printing. 


Scotland; contributed in the moſt eminent man- 
ner,. to promote the general diffuſion of litera- 
ture. Although {killed in executing ſculptures 
and molten' works of the moſt exquiſite elegance, 

although ſufficiently acquairited with the art of 
taking impreſſiohs'in wax; yet the ancients had 
never cotiteived the idbs ef preparing moveable 


and ſeparate molten models of the different let- 
ters of their alphabet; which being diſpoſed in 


words, and having their prominent ſurfaces wet- 
ted with a coloured liquid; might thus impreſs 
the words into which they were diſpoſed, upon 
any white ſurface ;—and being till, at pleaſure, 
ſucceſlively wetted with the colouring matter, 
might ſtill multiply the impreſſions ; ſo as to give 
a thouſand copies of any piece of compoſition, 
in language, with leſs labour than would have 
been requiſite to prepare even ten ſuch copies, 
by ſacceffive writing with the pen. It was in 
Holland or in Germany, at Haarlem or at Ments, 
that this moſt important of human arts had its 
origin. Its invention was, in part, caſual; but 


112 it 


* Birrel's Diary, publiſhed by Conſtable, p. 35: Skene's Abs: 
Calderwood's Hiſtory, &c. 
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wack M. it was not brought. to perfection. without the 


— exerciſe of extraordinary reflection and i ingenui- 


ty, nor without the application of a great ſum 
of money, with much perſonal labour, to this 
purpoſe. The firſt endeavours to exerciſe it, 
as a lucrative art which ſhould enrich the pro- 
prietors of the ſecret, were,—as in almoſt eyery 


ſimilar inſtance of the application of new in- 


ventions to the uſes of life, — for a while, un- 
ſucceſsful. Not the inventor, but others to 
whom it was from him transferred, reaped the 
firſt commercial profits ,which were -derived 
from it. The inhabitants of every other Eu- 
ropean country, as ſoon as they were informed 
of the invention of this art, and of the im- 
portant utilities which might be derived from 
it; haſtened with a ſolicitude that does them 
honour, to procure its introduction into their 


reſpective countries. Before the end of the 


fifteenth century, it had been exerciſed with 
great diligence and reputation, by Caxton and 
his pupils and workmen, at London. Early in 


the beginning of the ſixteenth century, it was 


exerciſed at Edinburgh. Waldegrave, Laikepre- 
vaik, and a few other names of printers, occur on 
the title- -pages of the books which were, in the 
courſe of the ſixteenth century, printed at the 
Scottiſh Capital. And the acts of the Scottiſh 


| Parliament, ducing the ſame period, exhibit ſeve- 


ral 
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ral re ons regardin the ting- reſſes, Scr: II. 
gulati garding prin g-P 


which more particularly eyince, under what re- 
ſtrictions, and with what encouragement, it was 
here carried on. For a time, there could not 
be more than one or two printers, in the imme- 
diate employment of the King, or of ſome of 
the more opulent among the clergy or nobles. 
But, the growing eagerneſs of the people for li- 
terary knowledge, ſeems to have, about the end 
of the ſixteenth century, fixed the profeſſion of 
printers in Edinburgh, as a common mercantile 
art; to have multiplied the number of thoſe by 
whom it was exerciſed; and perhaps to have ſub- 
divided that which was originally but one, into 
the two diſtinct profeſſions of printer and boo. 


ſeller. It is not eaſily to be conceived, at a 


time when books have been fo prodigiouſly 
multiplied, and when the art of printing was 
univerſally exerciſed, with what happy effects 
this art, ouce introduced into Scotland, would 
neceſſarily operate towards the general diffuſion 
of knowledge. The libraries of thoſe few perſons 
who had a taſte for learning, contained, before 
that time, but few manuſcripts, and of neceſſity 
but a few printed books : Of every different ma- 
nuſcript or printed book, there might, poſſibly, 
not be more than three or four different copies 
in the kingdom: To procure, in loan or by pur- 
chaſe, a book which you had not already in your 
pollefſions 
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Scr. I. poſſeſſion, was a matter of as much difficulty, as 


it, would now be, to procure diamonds for com- 


buſtion, in common chemical experiments. In 
theſe eireumſtances, no ardbur for tlie acquiſi. | 
tion of knowledge, no ' zeal to' diffuſe it; could 
promote its progreſs with any rapidity that can 


be 8 at «ll tolerable, in weed, with 


o 
* , * 


dy _ common aotuifition of books, had | power 
to excite. But, when books, and inſtruftion how 
to uſe books, were, with the greateſt facility, 


to be obtained together; it was then, that know- 


ledge would naturally be the moſt rapidly diffu⸗ 
ſed among the young. From this period alone, 


could the arts of reading and writing become 
common branches of inſtruction. The acts of 


parliament, and books of religious and moral 


doctrine, firſt employed the preſſes of Edin- 


burgh. The works of Sir David Lindſay, and 
the writings of King James the Sixth hiniſelf, 
alſo iſſued from them in no mean ſplendour of 
printing, and with great popularity of publica- 
tion, at a period ſuſſiciently early. The ſermons 


of Robert Bruce of Kinnaird, one of the moſt 
eminent of the Preſbyterian' miniſters Who 


preached before King James, were a popular 


publication from the ſame preſſes: But, let it 


remain for the annaliſt of the typographic art, 


to. 
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to enumerate this detail of the earlier works of Sect. HI. 
Scottiſh Printing, more minute N. 6 5 
TERRE e . the A an extrava- 
gant notion of the power of the art of printing, 
to prevent for ever, even by its own ſole efficacy, 
the return of ancient barbariſm ; which, left it 
ſhould lead into fatal miſtakes in civil policy, 
may deſerve to be here refuted. The art of The art of 
printing. cannot operate with any beneficial effi- — 
cacy on the minds of men, otherwiſe, than in che tetura 
proportion to, the wiſdom, and the virtue of de- berde- 
ſign, with which it is employed. It is true, that | 
baoks of whatever character, my/# always preſent 
knowledge, to the diſcuſſion of our rational facul- 
ties; and that no book can ever long detain our 
attention, without extending, i in one direction or 
another, the ſphere of the viſion of the intellect. 
But, books may pervert into abſurd error; they 
may ſeduce into vice. Under the excluſive direc- 
tion of deſpotic government, as in China, the preſs. 
ſhall become the, moſt powerful engine for the 
ſupport of that deſpotiſm; In the hands of anar- 
chiſts, it ſhall promote the diſſolution of all civil 
order, with a power, of which the rapid and 
forceful action could not otherwiſe be equalled: 
The votaries of ſuperſtition ſhall even ſucceed to. . 
make it the beſt Sent and inſtrument for pro- 
moting 


* Skene's Ads: Hiſtory of Printing, by Ames and Herbert: 
See, alſo, the title-pages of Bruce's Sermons, the Black Afr, &c. 
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Secr. II. moting the power of that Caperiiition which they 


profeſs. In external faſhions, in literary taſte, 


in ſcience, in the exerciſe of the fine arts, let 


falſe principles, but for a' moment, obtain the 
voice of Fasmon in their favour ;—let bad mo- 
dels be but for a ſhort time capriciouſly admi- 
red: The Pxxss, by multiplying, at once, almoſt to 
infinity, the influences of this Fasmtox, ſhall 


enable it to hoot reaſon, truth, and virtue, into 


inſtant diſgrace. When the productions of 
philoſophy and literature had been fo remarka- 
bly multiplied, as we know them to have been 


among the ancient Greeks and Romans; when 


the lectures of philoſophers, the ſongs of poets, 
the ordinances of legillators, and the records of 
hiſtorians, had been all treaſured up by the art 
of writing, in numerous manuſcripts; it might be 
natural for the philoſophers of thoſe enlightened 
times, to expect, that no future revolutions of 
civil ſociety ſhould, at leaſt while any conſider- 
able portion of theſe manufcripts remained, be 
able to renew that ignorance 'and barbariſm 


which had before benighted the world. Such 


expectations were, however, vain, Equally 
vain, in many eaſily conceivable caſes of revolu- 
tion in human affairs, would the art of printing 
prove to be, towards the'uſe of preſerving the 
preſent horizon of our knowledge, unclouded 
and ferene. It remains, then, for thoſe great 

ſpirits 


> 
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ſpirits who are alone,—the ſalt of the earth, Ser. IL. 
the lights of the world,—to guard vigilantly . 
gainſl the pernicious uſe of an art ſo eminent. 
ly calculated to be the engine of the nobleſt 
beneficence, as the art of Printing, —to employ 
it only for the Propagation of reaſon, truth, and = 
virtue, earneſtly to diſcountenance every abuſe | 
which would - pervert it, whether ariſing from | 
the prejudices of faſhion, or the reſtraints of | 
deſpoti m. | i 
| 


— 
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; Anono thoſe opinions, in the popular belief 8 
of the Scots of this period, which appear the in wrrea- 


. moſt ſtrange to more enlightened times, was thle j 
: notion of the exiſtence of witchcraft. The be- | fi 
: lie,, chat there exiſt certain malevolent, rational | 
| beings, whoſe mode of exiſtence is different 1 
c from that of mankind, and whoſe power, Wil. [ 
| dom, and in general, the whole phyſical per- ql 
„ eaten of their nature are ſuperior to ours; j 
5 is one which men might, without doing violence | | 
1 to their ordinary principles of intelligence, eaſily Lf 

| take up; ſince we have every reaſon to ima- i 
Lie, that the univerſe muſt be filled with innu- | 
of merable different orders of reaſoning and moral = | 
o beings ;- and ſince it is certain, that no perfection Il 
f ot finite and created nature, can phyſically and bf i 
# utterly exclude all poſſibility of malice and vice. 1 
Q Yet, not fo much from any ratiopal deduQion, as - | | 


f Vor. : © * k from 
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Sor. N. from their fears, their own conſcious depravity, 


the ferocious qualities of the beaſts of prey around 
them, and the horrors with which all the elements 
of nature would ſeem to threaten their deſtrue: 
tion, —muſt the firſt wandering ſavages who trem- 
bled, ſacrificed, and prayed, —have learned to re- 
gard malignant and offended powers, as the deities 
who exerciſed an ordinary influence over the con- 
cerns of human life. Belief in the exiſtence of 
malevolent divinities, thus ariſing from the ſenſe 
of the miſeries of the life, and from the conſciouſ. 


nes of the crimes of men; was ſoon contraſted, 
on the other hand, with the idea of a being {till 


more wiſe and powerful, and either abſolutely 


and excluſively benevolent, or at leaſt ſtrictly juſt 


— With an inclination to be merciful, wherever 
mercy was not irreconcileable with juſtice. Thus 
had mankind the notions of the exiſtence of two 
DIVINITIES or claſſes of divinities, —the one, be- 
neficent, — the other, miſchievous. Partiality to 
their own intereſts and weakneſſes, was ſufficient, 
had there even been no other cauſe, to induce them, 
ſoon to aſcribe the ſuperiority in power to the be- 
neficent divinity. Thus may we perceive the ori- 
gin of the ideas of the exiſtence of a God and of 


a devil. But, in the progreſs of thoſe ſuperſtitions 


which have too often exeluded true religion, it 
was uſual for every different nation to worſhip a 
Jr tutelar 888 Their own Uitebak "I ap- 

en | _ peared 
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peared to each nation, to be the only true Szcr- II. 


god: The gods of all their foes, if ſuppoſed 
to exiſt at all, were regarded as ſo many devils. 
In the ignorance of barbarians or ſavages, reſpe&- 


ing the proper teſts of truth or falſehood in matters 


of religion,—they are liable to find themſelves ob- 
liged to receive as truths, the abſurd pretences of 
one another. Rival nations among the heathens, 
were thus obliged to own, that each others idols 
might not be abſolutely ſtocks and ſtones ; but 
only divinities reciprocally hoſtile to one another, 
and to their different worſhippers. Entertaining 


reciprocally ſuch notions concerning, each the tu- 


telar deities of the other; it was impoſſible that the 
prieſts of the two different ſets of deities, ſhould 
not mutually, regard one another as /orcerers, or 
perſons familiar with miſchievous ſpirits. Hence 
the origin of the idea of ſorcery or witchcraft. In 


the ancient world, every nation neceſſarily regard- 


ed as ſorcerers, all thoſe who were eſteemed to en- 
joy a peculiar intimacy of communion with ſupe- 
rior, ſpiritual beings, whoſe exiſtence and powers 
could not be denied, but who were dreaded as 
malignant. When, in the religion of Judea; 
when, in the ſuperſtition of Greece and of Rome; 
—a ſyſtem of God and good angels on the one 


ſide, of the devil and his angels on the other; 


an aſſemblage. of divinities poſſeſſing diſpoſitions 
towards good and evil, blended together in al- 
KK 2 moſt 
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Seer. n. moſt every poſſible proportion ;—had been received 


into belief: It then began to be common for 
man to look upon even perſons profeſſing the ſame 
religion with themſelves, as capable of becoming 
the votaries of gorcerRy. Throughout every 
period in the progreſs of their church, this 
opinion concerning SORCERY OF WITCHCRAFT, 
hath been fondly or fearfully cheriſhed—among 
Chriſtians. In the dark ages which intervened 
between the total eclipſe of ancient and the new 
dawn of modern literature, an opinion ſo conge- 
nial with the ignorance and all the paſſions of 
ſavage barbariſm, took ſtill deeper and deeper 
root in the human heart, It was a fort of hereſy 
or idolatry to devote one's-ſelf to that familiarity 
with wicked ſpirits, in reward for which, the 
powers of thoſe ſpirits could be lent to ſerve the 
human paſſions of their votaries, But, it was 
more hainouſly criminal in the eyes of the Chriſ- 
tian prieſthood, than' either hereſy or idolatry; in- 
aſmuch as heretics ſtill worfhipped only the zrue 
God, though it might be, with an erring and un- 
acceptable ſervice ; and even idolaters who ſimply 
worſhipped and believed in idols, without more 
intimate intercourſe with the objects of their wor- 
ſhip, were not utterly incapable of converſion to 
the true religion, nor terrible in their hatreds, 
above the rage of human malignity ; but witches, 
wizards, forcerers, were powerful, in Satan's 

1 | ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, even as devils, and were as hopeleſsly Seer. 10. 
abandoned to utter damnation, as they. During 
this period, therefore, wizards and witches, per- 
ſons ſuppoſed to have ſold themſelves, ſoul and 
body, to Satan, and to have acquired in return, 
the power of commanding his aid, for a while, 
to wreak all their miſchievous wiſhes upon earth. 
were dreaded and perſecuted with the utmoſt 
anxiety and fury. It is extremely probable, 
though not abſolutely certain, that there never were 
ſuch perſons as witches and wizards. Yet, to our 
infinite aſtoniſhment, we find that multitudes of 
perſons, both men and women, aQually believed 
and confeſſed themſelves to have entered into com- 
pacts of ſorcery with evil ſpirits; nay, and made 
ſuch confeſſions, when, but for this evidence, they 
might have eſcaped that death by cremation, to 
which they were, upon their own acknowledge- 
ment, condemned. The belief in the reality of 
SORCERY, was not one of thoſe abſurd tenets of the 


: Romiſh church, which the reformation exploded. 
The reformers, rather attributing the practice of 
7 SORCERY, as one of thoſe damnable crimes which 
, had been encouraged by tbe profligacy of the 
E prieſts and other members of the ancient church; 
) ſet themſelves to detect its exiſtence, 'and to 


exterminate thoſe who were guilty of it, with a 

zeal much, more furious than that which the I 

1 Roman-Catholics had been Known to exerciſe. 2 
| No 

2 
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Ster. II. No unaccountable evil could befal any of theſe ' 


poor Preſbyterians, and to. ſuch perſons, how 


few unpleaſing accidents could be other than un. 


accountable ? without exciting the ſuſpicion of 
witchcraft againſt one or another of his neigh. 
bours, who was at once odious to him, and unpro. 


| teQted by wealth or friends. A thouſand abſurd 


teſts of witchcraft were tried, and, without any 
ſound reaſon, were held to be ſure means of de- 
tecting its exiſtence. The poor creatures accuſed, 

were frightened and tortured into a delirium of 
imagination ; were thus brought to confeſs them- 
ſelves guilty of a commerce of ſorcery with the 
devil; and upon this confeſfion, or without it, 
were conſigned to the flames. Nay, what was 
yet worſe; while the dying ſufferings of other cri- 
minals, would commonly extinguiſh, in the minds 
of the pitying ſpeQators, all remembrance of their 
crimes ; in regard to thoſe alone who were burnt 
for witchcraft, the horror of imaginary guilt ap- 
pears to have ſtifled in the hearts of the ſpectators, 
all pity for their fate; and they who would have 
wept over the dying robber or parricide, looked 


on, with an inſolent and ſavage joy, while the 


flames conſumed the wizard and the witch. The 


àcts of the Parliaments, the hiſtory of the church, 


the memorials of popular tradition, all, alike con- 
cur to evince the folly with which the exiſtence of 


witchcraft in Scotland, was, during this period 


believed, 
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believed, and the fury with which it was perſe- Szcr. II. 
cuted. We need not to be ſurpriſed, that the hea- 
thens of antiquity, that the Pagans of modern 
times, in whatever parts of the world, could ob- 
tain ſo many reſponſes from oracles which had no 
real inſpiration, ſo many auguries from fanciful 
relations between the appearances of nature and 
coming events; when we find that the delirium of 
witchcraft could for centuries, pervade the Chriſ- 
tian world, and work effects the moſt fatal to the 
civil happineſs of men. If there be, indeed, a 
malignant ſpiritual being, exalted to that pre- 
eminence in power and in miſchief, which we 
aſcribe to the devil; that being's malice to the 
human race, muſt have been as effectually grati. 
fied by the conſequences of a frenzy thus fancy- 
ing the exiſtence of a witchcraft which had no 
reality, and impelling men to aſſlict and de- 
ſtroy one another on account of it, —as it could 
poſſibly have been gratified by all the effects 
which real witchcraft might accompliſh.— 
Another part of the ſyſtem of belief. concerning 
the intercourſe between ſpiritual beings different 
from God and good angels—and men ; was, that 
which taught the exiſtence of elves and FAIRIES. pairies. 
| Theſe elves and fauns appear to have been de- 
rived from the nymphs and fairies of heathen anti- 
quity ; and from the airy, viewleſ5 ghoſts of Celtic 
mythology,. which ſometimes ſeemed feeble, help- 
leſs beings, little capable of exerciſing any power- 


ful 
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ster. II. ſul influence over the fate of mankind;—but, at 


other times, were repreſented as taking an inte- 
reſt in the fate of their poſterity, warning them of 
danger or approaching good fortune, and aſſiſting 
them to oppoſe and blaſt the hoſtilities of rancor- 
ous foes. The character of the fairies, ſuch as 


they were believed to be, among the Scots, in the 
 Hiteenth and ſixteenth centuries, was not preciſely 


either that of the nymphs and fauns of Greek and 
Roman antiquity, or of the gho/s and the gods of 
Celtic druidiſm. But, it approached ſo nearly to 
a medley of the two, that we cannot heſitate, for 
a moment, to believe it to have been derived from 


them. The rarr1Es were ſuppoſed to inhabit the 


woods, fields, mountains, or banks of rivers; to 


 ridethroughgheairin whirlwinds; to take a ſort of 


/ 


ſportive intereſt in the affairs of men,—ſometimes 
delighting to teaze and haraſs them with miſchie- 
vous pranks, —ſometimes, reinforcing their ordi- 
nary motives to virtue, and conferring kind fa- 
vours with ſpontaneous beneficence. They were 
believed to. be capable—of ruling the courſe of 
the winds and tides, of detecting hidden treaſures, 
of bleſſing the events of human labours with 


perpetual and unaccountable ſucceſs, or of blaſt- 


ing them with unaccountable fruſtration and mil. 
chance. They were regarded, juſt as a different 
race of beings, dwelling amidit mankind, on the 
earth; a che £2 eh of making them- 

ſelves, 
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ſelves, -at pleaſure, viſible or 1avifible to men; Ser. II. 
ſometimes willing to correſpond with men in the 


friendly offices of borrowing and lending, and 
ever where their wiſhes were not thwarted, giv- 
ing mankind greatly the advantage in the tranſac- 


tion; being, like men, of mixed characters, part- 


ly good, partly evil in their, diſpoſitions and 
paſſions; but, as they had ſuperior power to wreak 
their malignity, being always uncontroulably miſ- 
chierous whenever their humour was offended. 
Theſe fairies were, moreover, regarded as tribu- 
taries to the devil; to whom it was ſuppoſed, that 
they were under the neceſſity of ſacrificing, every 
ſeven years, the ſoul and body of a human infant. 
In order to provide this ſacrifice, they were ſuppo- 


ſed to be accuſtomed often to ſteal away infants, - 


at an unguarded hour, from the cradle ; leaving, 
inſtead of the child ſtolen, a fay which would, 
ſoon after, become peeviſh and ſickly, and thus 
ſpeedily dying, would then retura to the affociates 
of its own kind. As theſe fairies were believed 
to be capable of inveſting themſelves, at pleaſure, 
in the human form; ſo it was ſuppoſed, that they 
aſſumed this form on other occaſions, beſide that 
by which the ſtolen infant's place was ſupplied; 


The popular belief concerning the gho/?s of the dead, Ghoſts, 
had naturally its origin from the doctrines of the 


Roman-catholic church concerning purgatory, and 
concerning the unhappy conſequences of dying, 
Vo. V. | „ without 
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b — n. vithout receiving the benefit of the laſt rites of the 


Enjoy- 
ments. 


church. It was univerſal; and like the belief in 


witchcraft, and in the exiſtence of fairies, tended 
to exerciſe, ſometimes a ludicrous and whimſical, 
ſometimes a more melancholy and unhappy in- 
fluence upon the ordinary condition of life. — 
Except, perhaps, the belief in the exiſtence of 


witchcraft, all the reſt of this popular creed con- 


cerning inviſible beings, received a conſiderable 
ſhock from the influence direct or indirect, of the 
doctrines of the reformation. The new progreſs 
of knowledge in general, which took place in 
ſociety from the ſame period, tended to explode, 


although but by flow degrees, whatever was ab- 
ſurd and fancifyl in theſe opinions of the vul- 


gar. 


IV. Wenk the ENIoVUENTS of human life in 
general, exalted and made more ſecure in Scot- 
land, during the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries? 
They were. The improvement of morals, the 
correction and the new diffuſion of knowledge, the 
multiplication of the mechanical arts, the increaſe 
of the opulence accymulated in the kingdom, the 
quickened activity of commerce, the diſruption of 
the yoke of an enſlaving ſuperſtition, the gradual 
emancipation of the peaſantry from their ancient 

NES 755 | _ ſervitude, 
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ſervitude, and the authority of law triumphing Srcr. II. 
over rude violence; — tended all to render the ge- 
neral ſyſtem of life, among the Scots, now, hap- 
pier and more ſecure than it had been in any for- 
mer time. I find a peach to gratify the ſenſe 
more exquiſitely than a potatoe; I am conſcious 
of higher enjoyment amidſt the full flow of con- 
viviality not puſhed to excels, and in the company 
of my deareſt friends, than when I ſnatch a ſoli- 
tary meal of bread and herbs, rather to ſuſtain 
nature, than to delight the ſenſe: I feel a 
tranſport, when, after languiſhing in ſickneſs 
throughout the gloom of a lengthened winter, I 
inhale, on ſome ſunny bank, the new-born gales of 
returning ſpring, and behold renaſcent nature to 
ſmile once more, around me,—a tranſport far 
more rapturous, than when ſpring and ſummer 
baving made all their charms familiar to me, paſs 
ſucceſſively away in the progreſs of the year. 
There are then different degrees of felicity, pro- 
portioned to the reſpective delicacy and energy of 
this or that being's mental and bodily powers, 
and proportioned. alſo to. the degree in which 
theſe are operated upon by the objects which are 


the moſt qualified to excite them. A man ſhall 
| be happier than a brute ; a man civilized and en- 
' lightened, ſhall be happier than a ſavage: he 


whoſe mind is at once the moſt vigorous, deli-. 
cate, virtuous, and enlightened, ſhall be happier 
L1 2 5 than 
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Sxcr. II. than bis 'brethren, whoſe mental energies are in- 


* 


Amuſe- 


ments. 


ferior to his. Even independently, therefore, of 
the change. in their exterior circumſtances, that 


change alone which had taken place in their vir 
tue, in their knowledge, and in the refinement of 
their minds, was adapted to make the Scots of 


this period, know in general, more of real happi- 


neſs, than had fallen to the lot of their fathers, 


Add to this, the conſideration, that human life 
was now leſs frequently and leſs indiſcriminately 


than before, ſlaughtered and laid waſte by the 


ravage of warfare; that life was, of courſe, pro- 
longed, and population multiplied : Add, that 
the domeſtic accommodations of life were infinite- 
ly improved in quality, and multiplied in num- 
ber; and that the mutual tenderneſs of thoſe who 
were combined by the eloſeſt of ſocial and natu- 


ral ties, was alſo increaſed in the ſame proportion 


with the general ſecurity of life: Add theſe, 
with thoſe other conſiderations which cur. previous 
review of the hiſtory of the time, has neceſſarily 
ſuggeſted :—And we ſhall not fail to become 
fully ſenſible, that they were far more fortunate 
who were born in Scotland, during the ſixteenth 
century, than thoſe had been, who were born in 
it in the courſe of the fourteenth. 


Taz amiſemenis of this age, were of a cha- 
racter 


= 
Il 
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racter more varied and refined, than thoſe of the Szcr. IL 


age by which it was immediately preceded. Cards 
and dice were in frequent uſe, as modes of ſe- 
dentary diverſion, among the Scottiſh nobles, in 
the courſe of the whole fifteenth and ſixteenth 
centuries. When we reflect, how little capable 
theſe men were of refined converſation; when 
we think that the Provencal fopperies of romantic 
and metaphyſical love had as yet found little 
place in Scotland; when we remember that the 
legend of the monk, the ballad of the minſtrel, 
the blind harper's muſic could not always pleaſe : 
we ſhall be convinced, that the addition of the 
games at cards and dice, to their modes of ſe- 
dentary and domeſtic amuſement, m/? have added 
ſomewhat to the enjoyments of the Scots of this 
period. —What a new pleaſure did the invention 
of printing, and the diffuſion of the knowledge 
of the arts of reading and writing—not beſtow ? 
Compared, as to the conveniencies for Ex Jov- 


MENT, the perſon who poſſeſſes books and can 


read and underſtand, 1s, in contraſt with him 
who wants theſe reſources, as if the former had 
acquired a new ſenſe, fitted to communicate no- 
thing but pleaſure, and pleaſure of a more exqui- 
ſite and perfe& nature, than any of the other ſen- 
ſes can give.— Greater cleanlineſs gradually intro- 
duced in the uſe of dreſs, diet, and furniture, 
contributed alſo to improve the comforts of the 

| Scots 
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ciently beſpeak this improvement in cleanlineſs, to 
have actually taken place; and of all ordinary 
ſenſual accommodations, there is none that con- 
tributes more eſſentially than cleanline/5 to the 
ordinary and habitual comfort of life. The uſe 
of linens ; of which the manufacture brought from 
Egypt to Italy, had been, from Italy transferred 
to Flanders, where it now flouriſhed, and had at 
length alſo been tried in Scotland; contributed 
much to promote cleanlineſs—in cloathing, in the 
furniture of beds, and at table! The improve- 
ments of the cookery. of theſe times, improved 
their pleaſures. Animal food was now prepared 
into a greater diverſity of diſhes : The uſes of 
milk, flour, and vegetables, were, in a like man- 
ner, refined: Sugar and the rich ſpices of the 
Eaſt, were added to thoſe few foreign luxuries of 
which the uſe had been before known in this re- 
- mote region. Even in the curing of proviſions 
preſerved with ſalt, a conſiderable improvement 
neceſſarily took place, in conſequence of the 
greater abundance in which falt was now to 
be procured, and of the ſuperior refinement 
and purity in which it was manufactured by 
Roche, and thoſe. others who carried on the 
manufacture under patents from Queen Mary, 
and her ſon King James. A keen tendency 
to plunge into gluttonous and drunken excels, 

| amid 
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amid not a little ſtill of indelicate filth and Szcr. II. 
— 


riot, ſeems to have, in this age, marked the 
feſtivities of the Scots. But, it is to be owned 
that wit, galety, taſte, ſocial affection, and ra- 
tional converſe, all, in ſhort, which conſtitutes 
that finer garniture of the feaſt, without which 
the gueſts are but as ſo many hogs guzzling 
together in the ſame trough, —were much better 
known to the Scots in this, than they had been 


in the preceding age.—Mevicins gave its aid Medicine. 


more ſkilfully now than ever before, to ſuppreſs 
diſeaſe, and to preſerve health. The theory of 
medicine was, as. yet, indeed, capricious, ab- 
ſurd, and fixed upon no ſound principles, But 
it had unavoidably accumulated a ſyſtem of ſa- 
natory rules derived from experience and obſer. 
vation, which, though they attained not to the 
dignity and accurate generalization of ſcience, 
were eminently beneficial in regulating diet and 
exerciſe, and in ditecting a practice that often 
operated cures, merely by ſoothing and flatter- 
ing the imagination of the patient. The fas 
mous Ferom Carden of Italy, came into Scotland, 
at the invitation of Hamilton, the ſuccefſor of 
Cardinal Beaton in the archbiſhopric of St An- 
drew's: And under Cardan's care, that arch- 
biſhop | recovered frqm a feveriſh diſtemper, out 
of which his recovery had been, before, thought 
to be altogether hopeleſs. The chemical were, in 

this 
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Secr. IT. this age, added to the Galenical medicines, Some 


practitioners preſcribed bleeding, as an almoſt 

univerſal means of cure: Some adminiſtered cold 
or hot water, to cure all the ills of their patients : 
Some attributed almoſt every healing virtue to 


thoſe valuable vegetable remedies which were al- 


ready imported from the New World : And ſome 
aſcribed to mercury with other mineral prepara- 
tions, curing powers which, if real, might have 
rendered every other medicine unneceflary. The 
virtues of relicks, of charms, of conſecrated waters, 
and the influence of the ſtars, were, even by phy- 
ficians, regarded as powerful, in moſt inſtances, 
to controul or ſupport the beneficence of the medi- 
cal art. Univerſities had begun to confer degrees 
in medicine; and Princes and monarchs were al- 
ready accuſtomed to enroll eminent medical prac- 
titioners in their favourite orders of knight-hood, 
It was uſual for phyſicians— to fix their reſidence 
in ſome great town, to be retained in the houſe- 
holds of Princes and noblemen, or to travel about 
the country, nearly in the fame faſhion as our 
quacks and mountebanks of the preſent age. 


The famous friar of Tungland, the failure of whoſe 
attempts to fly, has been hiſtorically recorded by 


Le/ly, and fatirized by Dunbar; was a phyſician 


and philoſopher of this fort. He was probably a 


man of real ingenuity; for nothing will ſooner 
provoke the ſatire of ignorance, than ſcience which 
it | it 
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it cannot underſtand, if the undertakings « of that Sxcr, II. 
ſcience, fail of being accompliſhed with ſucceſs. 
The barbers in every town were operators in ſur- 
gery. The prieſts and monks were commonly 
expected to poſſeſs ſome ſhare of medical ſkill. _ 
Old men, and eſpecially old women, largely en- 
dowed with common ſenſe, and having availed 
themſelves duly of their opportunities of expe- 
rience in life, had alſo more or leſs ſkill in the 
cure of diſeaſes, and were eagerly conſulted as 
oracles of medical knowledge, by their children 
and neighbours. Although imperfect, yet we 
cannot doubt but the medical arts exerciſed du- 
ring theſe centuries, contributed more to the ſe- 
curity and happineſs of life, than thoſe of former 
times. They ſoothed imagination, and in this 
way, often operated with wonderful felicity, to- 
wards the reſtoration of health: They often ſuc- 
ceeded, by the uſe of thoſe new remedies which 
were firſt invented in this period, ſo as to remove 
diſtempers which might have otherwiſe proved 
fatal: They augmented the tender attentions of 
the healthy around the couches of the ſick, thus 
ſoftening by habit, the former ruggedneſs of the 
heart, and creating a new reciprocation of kind 
offices, by which the ties of ſociety were ſtrengthen- 
ed, and its gentle affections reſined and made 
more conſtant in their agency. —It is curious to 
remark, how long the ſame ſorts of diverſions 
Vol. V. Mm will 
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Ster. II. will continue to prevail unchanged in a country. 


| Blaſques, 


The golf and the foot - ball, the play at tennis, the 


throwing of the ſtone or hammer, diverſions ſtill 


common among the Scots, were their favourite 
amuſements in the fifteenth and the ſixteenth cen- 
turies. That poetry, which we have viewed as en- 
joying a golden period in Scotland, in theſe cen- 
turies, muſt unqueſtionably have proved a ſource 
of much elegant amuſement. The exhibition of 


_ maſques, plays, and allegorical ſhows of pageantry, 


was common upon every great occaſion, ſuch as a 
coronation, a royal marriage, the proclamation 
of a treaty of peace, the entertainment of illu- 
ſtrious ſtrangers, and ſome of the great feſtivities 
of the church. Players even came from London 
to Edinburgh, to exhibit before King James and 
His Court, in the end of the ſixteenth century. 
An exhibition of the licentious miſgovernment of 
a perſonage whom they denominated the Abbot of 


' Miſrule—was long a favourite amuſement of this 


ſpecies with the Scottiſh populace : Such were alſo 
the forręſter pranks of Robin Hood and Little John. 
"Theſe, indeed, might be confidered as the firſt rude 
ſpecimens of what would have been, at length, 
improved into regular, legitimate drama. Thoſe 


gratificatioffs which a generous pride ſeeks in the 
diſtinctions of nobility, and in the honour of de- 
ſcent from illuſtrious anceſtors, were augmented 


th the increaſs of n and the im- 


provement 
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whoſe buſineſs it was, to record and regulate 
thoſe emblematic armoriul bearings which the de- 
ſcendents of different families, had a right to ex- 
hibit on their />ie/ds; were formed into a body, 


and ſubjected to the government of a Heraldic Heraldry. 


chief, who was inveſted with a judicial power 
over coats of arms, and had authority to give or 
to take away the right to uſe this or that coat of 
arms, according to the evidence afforded by the 
records of his Court. Anciently, the ſhield which 
every young warrior wore, when he firſt went 
out to battle, was white, or without any emblema- 
tical painting whatever. As ſoon as he had diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf by the atchievement of ſome 
remarkable feats of arms; he was allowed by, 
the cuſtoms of military honour, to inſeribe on 
his ſhield, certain emblematical figures, with per- 
haps a word or two of motto, ſerving to point him 
out as the hero who had ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 
The arms of a warrior, were, at a time when 
the imperfection of the arts made arms not al- 


ways ealy to be procured, among the molt va- 
luable parts of the inheritance which he leſt to 
his deſcendents. His ſhield therefore, with the 
emblems of his military glory, might come to be 
worn even by his ſon who had not yet atchieved 
any important deeds of arms for himſelf, Beſides, 
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Sgr. II. the pride, the vanity, the mourning affection of 


children, would naturally ineline them to diſtinguiſh 


themſelves as the poſterity of a parent whoſe at- 


chievements emblematically repreſented on his 
ſhield, marked him out for a hero: And this in- 
clination might even engage them to paint upon 


new ſhields, the ſame emblems, in whole or in 
part, which appeared upon the ſhield of their 


father. By theſe means did armorial bearings 
become hereditary. When they were inherited 
from generation to generation, and were liable to 
be continually altered and augmented ; it became 


neceſſary to abbreviate them as much as poſſible, 


that room might ſtill be found for continual al- 
terations and additions upon one ſhield. Ag 


_enfigns of nobility, they became, ſtill more 


and more, the pride of every family that had a 
right to diſplay them. Now, when wealth ac- 
quired by commerce or by agriculture, began to 


exalt its poſſeſſors into competition with the an- 


cient military nobles ; theſe laſt began to inſiſt 
upon the honours of birth and deſcent with a 
much more punctilious jealouſy than they had 
before exerciſed. The diſtinctions of rank and 
birth thus marked and guarded by the enſigns of 
heraldry, ſerved to improve the order of ſocial 
life, and to chaſten the coarſe rudeneſs of the 
ſamiliar manners of the Scots, by ſubjeQing 
theſe manners to the reſtraints of decorum and 

| reſpect, 
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reſpect, by which they had been, before, but little Ster. It, 


influenced. Imagination, too, acquired in theſe 


diſtinctions and emblems, ſomerhing on which it 


might dwell. Even as affording a new means 
of agreeable exerciſe to the mind, theſe things 
muſt be allowed to have added ſomewhat to the 
common ſtock of the means of happineſs. —That 
nicer domeſtic accommodation which divided, 
within the dwellings, men from their cattle, and 
maſters from their ſervants ; . tending to refine 
the ordinary converſe of the great, and to remove 
ſights of indecency, uncleanlineſs, and ruſticity 
from the view of thoſe who had pretenſions 
to elegance; thus tended to put an end to that 


extreme grofineſs of familiar converſation and 


manners which had before been common to the 
great and to the vulgar. Implying an amiable 


refinement of ſentiments and feelings, pleaſing 


alike to the perſon himſelf to whom it belonged, 
and to thoſe who were wont to aſſociate with him; 
this could not but add ſomething to the happi- 


neſs of the whole ſociety.— The change of employ- 


ment, too, which created a claſs of lawyers from 
among thoſe younger ſons of great families, who 
had before known no means of occupation, but 
what was afforded by war, rapine, and riot; aug- 
menting the enjoyments of the perſons of this 
particular claſs, thus increaſed the general felicity 
of the whole community, ſo far as they compoſed 
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Secr. II. a part of it. Nor is it to be doubted, but the a- 


Calami- 
ties. 


bolition of the orders of conventual clergy of both 
ſexes; diminiſhing celibacy and illicit love; and 
devoting to the employments of induſtry, the 
powers of a large proportion of the whole com- 
munity, which had been, before, ſunk in ſenſua- 


lity and lethargic indolence; would thus alſo prove 


ſerviceable to increaſe the general happineſs. 


- And yet, Scotland was ſtill a ſcene of much 
wretchedneſs. War, either foreign or inteſtine, 
made continual havock of human life. In war, 
they who periſhed of ſudden diſeaſe, of fatigue, of 
famine, by being burnt, torn, or trampled to 
death, were even far more numerous than thoſe 
who were ſlain with the ſword. The humid va- 
pours of the climate, the noxious air which was 
generated amidit the dwellings, that comparative 
want of cleanlineſs which ſtill predominated in 
their houſes, on their perſons, in their beds, at 
their tables, contagious infection communicated 
from land to land in ten thouſand different ways, 
made the peſtilence to ravage the land ſtill from 
time to time, after no long intervals: And when- 
ever it returned, it failed not to cut off at once the 
flower of two generations. While arts were as yet 
imperfect, and the wealth accumulated in the land 
was not great, a general ſcarcity of proviſions 
| would 
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whenever it aroſe; and was liable to be occaſioned 
by any unuſual unfavourableneſs of the ſpring or 
autumn, or by any war inteſtine or foreign, ſuch 
as might either call the people out in arms, when 
they ſhould have been employed in ſowing or in 
reaping their corn, —or might burn the barns, or 
deſtroy the growing corn by hoſtile devaſtation. 
The people were for ever divided into political 
parties, by which friendſhip, and even the ties of 


kindred, were virtually diſſolved. They were {till 


a nation of flaves and tyrants, of robbers and per- 
ons ſubje& to be robbed. —Ah! Rovsszav! thou 
ſpokeſt but too truly, in affirming, that man can 
never be happy, when he is more than an idiot, 
yet leſs than perfectly wiſe and virtuous ! 


2 


CovLD we, in imagination, carry ourſelves back- General 


ward to mingle with ſociety, ſuch as it now exiſted 


in Scotland ; we might then perhaps form ſome fociety. 


"tolerable correct idea of what the Scottiſh cha- 
racter was. We might fancy that we ſaw the Scots 
tall, ſtout, naſty in their perſons, and ragged and 
flovenly in their clothing ; carouſing in ale-houſes, 
purſuing the foat-ball in mobbiſh crowds, or ſteal- 
ing half in the guiſe of murderers, half in that of 
thieves, to carry away the cattle of a neighbouring 
clan. We ſhould be able to remark, in their ſocial 


intercourſe, 


| 
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Scr. N. intercourſe, no gradations of manners between 


thoſe of the Prince, and thoſe of the peaſant, thoſe 


of the high-born dame, and thoſe of the ruſtic 


girl; In their notions of religion and morality, 
we ſhould find them to regard extravagant zeal or 
punctilious ſuperſtition, as ſufficient, at all times, 
to make amends for every negligence or error in 
morality. We ſhould ſee them alive to the moſt 
maddened exultation of ſpirits amidſt the fury of 
war, or the wild burſts of riot; but at other times, 
torpid, dull, and ſluggiſn, reſigning their minds to 
the inertneſs of thoſe of the brutes, and liſtleſsly re- 


clining their limbs, as if they were almoſt void f 


animation. A few, a very few, we ſhould perceive 
to be exalted in their feelings and intelligence, 
above the level of the reſt. We ſhould obſerve a- 
wong them, a large proportion of women, and of 
children under fifteen years of age, a few old men, 
not a much greater proportion of perſons between 
the ages of forty and of ſixty, the ranks of life even 
thin of brave, vigorous, young men, between the 
ages of forty and fifteen. 
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ScrION I.—Crae. I. 


Fre rom FP * of Faxes the VI, to the E 
Tyrone, —to the Period 21 his deatb. 


1 


HE Scottiſh nation . ns that they Snce. 1 
ſhared in the exaltation of their Sovereign. ., 


But, they were, in truth, to become, henceforth, A. D. 
almoſt as much a ſubordinate part of the Engliſh 1424. 
Monarchy, as if their anceſtors had failed to ſhake 

off the yoke of Edward the Firſt. James, now Conſe- 


quencesto 


Monarch of England, was, of neceſlity, to fix Scotland. 
the ſeat%of his government in its capital; to treat 7* Ps _ 


its relations to foreign. ſtates, as the chief objects gehen 


of his concern, in his correſpondence with other throne o | 


Princes; to view his Court as the Engliſh, not the PO 


ST. 0nd Scͤccttiſd 
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ems E Scottiſh Court; to conſider the flrength of his do- 
ba ninjog as depoſited principally in the nobility, in 
Al the armies, and in the nayies of England; to 
$625. make th. diſtribution of juſtice among bis Engliſh 
| ſubjeQs, the collection of the revenues of the Eng- 
liſh Crown, the ſupport of the order and the rights 
of the Engliſh church, with the jealous maintenance 
of his prerogatives as Monarch of the Engliſh people, 
—to make theſe, the principal cares of his whole 
future adminiſtration, Monarch of both Scotland 
and England, while theſe remained ſtill divided 
kingdoms; James neceſſarily derived from his re- 
lation to each of them, the means of ſtrengthen- 
| ing his authority oyer the other. The Scots at 
| leaſt, what between admiration, fears, and hopes, 
| will appear to have become much more ſubmiſſive 
| | to James! 's commands, from the time at which they 
; 4 - faw; him Sovereign of England. Let us endea- 
| 25 our 10 aſcertain what was the preciſe change. in 
| | James' s condition, and what new views of policy 
it . Wh my t J before we ae ert ook 


j— —4ẽ—z ˙ßv—iv —— —— ———— — 


Ines To receive . dale of his new ſub. 
. jects, to reward their favour and encourage their 
ſuture loyalty, to take formal poſſeſſion of the 
throne, and whatever immediately belonged to it, 

to eſtabliſh his Court, to ſettle his adminiſtration; 

were 
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wie the firſt cares of the new Monarch after his Szcr. I. | 
Cnar. I. 
arrival in England. But, embaſſies from foreign. 
Courts, diſpatched to congratulate his acceſſion, Bob 
03 to 
and: to watch the firſt meaſures of his opening 1625. 
feign over the Engliſh, ſoon called him to conſi- 
der his new relations towards all” the other Sove- 
reigns of Europe. To theſe he had not been, 
hitherto, inattentive; nor was he unprepared, in 
counſel, for the part which it became him to a& 
in the intercourſe of general, national policy. 


Muscovv, governed by its Great Duke, was Muſcovy 
now much better known than it had formerly“ * 
been, to the European nations. By the Engliſh, 
its harbours were now not unfrequently viſited, on 
account of the vaſt market which it preſented for | 
the woollens and other manufaQures of England, | 
and for the ſake of thoſe hides, furs, and coarſe | 
manufaQures of hemp aud linen, which it, even 1 
| 


in this early age, yielded in return. The Italians, 
anxious to avert that ruin of their richeſt com- 
merce, which was threatened by the new naviga- 
tion of the Portugueſe to India ; had, in vain, 
attenipted to engage the Russr1ans of Muscovr, 
in a regular traffic, over land, to India; which, 
by a treaty with the Great Duke, might have yet 
enabled the Genoefe and the Venetians to under- | + 4 
fell the Portugueſe in all the European mar- 
Nnz ket, 
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17 kets for the ſpices, and other precious com- 


LL —modities of the Eaſt. Rome, ambitious to ex- 


. 
1603 to 
1625. 


tend its eccleſiaſtical empire in one quarter, 
while in others reformation contracted that 


empire's limits, had ſent miſſionary ambaſſa- 
dors to the RussiAx Court, and had graciouſly | 


received at leaſt one clerical ambaſſador from 


the Great Duke in return. LarLand and the 


vaſt northern territories of the Rouss1an em- 


pire, had become imperfealy known to the 
nations in the middle and the ſouth of Europe 


from the information of the Russ1ans. Beyond 
the Laplanders, in a tract of country which the 


Russ1ans themſelves had, as yet, but little 
explored, they, in their accounts to the Ita- 


lians and the Engliſh, placed a race of pygmies 


not more than three or four feet in perſonal 


N ſtature, and in their aſpect and manners, liker 


to apes than to men. It could not be difti- 
cult for James to perceive, that the intereſts 


of his new ſubjects required him to cultivate 


ſuch a political connection with the Russ1an 
Sovereign, as might favour the ſucceſs and the 


| ſecurity of the Engliſh trade to that Prince s do- 
minions *. 


Poland. 


PoLanD, an elective monarchy, but not yet 


reduced 1 into entire dependence upon the neigh- 


bouring 


2 Pauli Jovii Moſchovia Deſcripto, &c, 
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bouring kingdoms; was, on one fide, the bar- 2 I. 


28: 


rier of Chriſtian Europe againſt the invaſions of | 


of the Turks, whole empire was now in the prime 
of its military. force; was, even in this early 


A. D. 
1603 to 
1625. 


age, the richeſt corn-country in Europe; ; from 


its harbour and free commercial town of Dant- 
zic, had a conſiderable mercantile intercourſe 
with both Scotland and England ; ia its religion, 
although about to be infected with Socinian- 
i/m, yet remained faithfully ſubmiſſive to the 
church of Rome; and was, on all theſe accounts, 
fill to be regarded with a vigilant eye, in the 
ſyſtem of the Britiſh policy towards foreign 
powers. | 


Tx three kingdoms of DENMARK, Non war, 
and SWEDEN, compoſed the dominions of two 
different Sovereigns. 
prehended, allo Norway and Iceland. But theſe 


whole dominions, ſubject to the ally and kinf- 


man of the Britiſh Monarch, conſtituted no 
powerful ſovereignty. The Lutheran modiſica- 
tion of the proteſtant religion, was received among 
the Norwegians and Danes, as well as among 
the Swedes. The ancient power of Norway and 
Denmark were no more. SWEDEN, fince Gusra- 
vous Vasa, like another RozzxT Bruce, vindica- 
ted its liberties from Daniſh uſurpation, had 
| been 


With Denmark were com- Denmar! | 


Sweden 
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Kors been gradually riſing to new greatneſs i in the po- | 
Sinnen ſyſtem of the nations of the north. As 


A. D. 
1603 to 
262 5. 


Germany. 


forming a part of the Proteſtant ſtrength, whoſe 
oppoſition to the Papiſts might be expected. in 
any religious war; as making a mutual counter- 


poiſe to each other; as having near and intimate 


political relations to the ſurrounding dominions 
of Ruſſia, Poland, and the German empire; and 
as poſſeſſing, the Danes eſpecially,—the keys 
of the trade of the Baltic Sea ; theſe northern 
kingdoms, notwithſtanding the barrenneſs and 
the comparatively ſcanty population of their ter- 
ritories, were not without conſiderable import- 
ance in the general Lyon of * policy 1 


GERMANY, conſiſting of kingdoms, principali- 
ties, and free towns, all combined into one fœ- 


deral ſyſtem, under an Emperor, whoſe impe- 


rial office was nominally elective, but in fact al- 
moſt abſolutely bereditary; had for its ſupreme 
ruler, the repreſentative of the younger branch 
of the Auſtrian family; was divided between 
Romiſh and Proteſtant powers; of whom, nothing 


but private intereſts, reſpect to the general liber- 
ties of the members of the empire, and the 


dread of a too powerful oppoſition, with-held the 


former, from taking up againſt the latter, the 


arms of perſecution, not to be laid down till 
they 
* Puffendorff's Introduction to the Hiſtory of Europe, &c. 
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they ſhould either have exterminated, or con- Szcr. I. 


5 Cuar. I. 
verted by violence, all thoſe whom they abhor 


red as heretics, Great, more by the ſtrength of 4. D. 


his hereditary dominions, than by his imperial 

authority, the head of the German empire was 
yet farther exalted in power, by that cloſe fa- 
mily-alliance, which {till ſubfiſted . between the 
German and the Spaniſh branches of the poſte- 
rity of Maximilian, With the Proteſtant 


powers of Germany, it was the buſineſs of the 


Britiſh Monarch to cultivate a cloſe alliance ; 
and it was ſtill more their intereſt to connect 
themſelyes with him, by the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
inviolable treaties, In GzRMany, in conſequence 
of the nice balance ſubſiſting between its. Prote- 
ftant and its Catholic ſtates, the Prote/tant reli- 
gion was moſt in danger of being oppreſſed by 
warfare. Germany, connected as it neceſſarily 
was, with Spain on the one hand, and on the 
other with Britain, and with the Proteſtant 
kingdoms of the north, may ſeem to have been, 


at this time, the proper centre of the ſyſtem of 


European policy. James could not fail to per- 
ceive all the importance of paying a due regard 
to it, in the management of all his affairs. 


Tux Seventeen Provinces of the NzTHERLANDS, 
were that portion of the once wide and potent 
| dukedom 


1603 to 
1625. 


— — 


— —— 
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8zcr. I. dukedom of Burgundy, which the artifices of the 


S crafty Lewis the Eleventh of France, had failed 
75 . to raviſh from the daughter of his once-dreaded 
3623. rival, Duke Charles. To the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, the grandſon of that daughter, they 

had contributed perhaps more of the means of 

his aggrandizement, than he had derived out 

of any of his other dominions. Poſſeſſed by the 

ſame Monarch who was likewiſe Sovereign of 

Tho Me Spain, theſe provinces, ' already rich by their 

therlands. manufactures and their traffic, obtuined the new 
advantage of making their ſailors and merchants, 

the carriers of the commodities of India and of the 

New World, from the ports of Spain and Portugal, 

for the ſupply of the middle and northern counties 

of Europe; and became even ſharets in the more 

diftant trade, to the utmoſt limits of Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe navigation. But, trade and indu- 

ſiry had inſpired a zeal for liberty, and an impa- 

tience of regal government, to which the Spaniſh 
Monarchs were not diſpoſed to yield. In the 
progreſs of the reformation, religion concurred 

with the cauſe of civil liberty, to ſet the Dutch 

at variance with their maſters. Rebellion and 

war kad conſequently ariſen, which, after a long 

ſeries of years, ended, at laſt, in giving liberty to 

ſeven of the Provinces of the Netherlands, while 

the other ten were {fill compelled to ſubmit to 


the dominion of their ancient Lords. Such was 


the 
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the preſent ſtate of theſe countries.— The UNITED Car. . 
pROvIN CES of Holland compoſed an independent 
ſcederal ſtate; Proteſtant in its religion; rich in 4453 th 
unconquerable energy, in unwearied induſtry, in 1625. 

habits of frugality and patience, in a {kill in the 
arts of merchandize and navigation, which fodn oy. 
enabled them to attract away from the other ten Dutch. 
provinces, almoſt all the beſt advantages which 
had beſtowed their wealth. Indebted to England 
and to France, for their liberation from the Spaniſh 
yoke ; they proved more grateful to the French 
who were the cuſtomers of their traffic, than to the 
Engliſh who were naturally its rivals. The fiſheries 
of the North Seas, the trade to the Eaſt Indies, the 
whole carrying trade of Europe, they were nvw 
faſt engroſſing almoſt excluſively into their own 
hands. Beginning to enjoy ſomewhat of ceſſation 
from war; they had turned them to manufactures 
and to commerce, with the ſame ardour and per- 
ſeverance with which they had fought for their li- 
berties. James was, at once, to protect them as 
Proteſtants and old allies, ta watch againſt their 
hoſtility to the trade of his ſubjects, to attach 
them rather, if poſlible, to England than to 
France, and to beware leſt the example of their 
ſacceſs, might alſo incline the Engliſh to re- 
publicaniſm.— The other Ten Provinces were alſo 
adjacent to his dominions. He was to watch the 
policy of their Sovereign, to provide againſt his 
Vor. V. O o hoſtilities, 
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Sper, L hoſtilities, and to e, the Dutch n 


wo nan PORE: 


A. D. 
I603 tO ' 


as. 8 was now faſt riſing to be the greateſt 
power in Europe. Lewis the Eleventh had, for 
France. the firſt time, exalted the authority of the Crown 
to a power approaching to deſpotiſm, ſuch as was 
unknown to the pure genius of the feudal ſyſ- 
tem. By the ſame counſels, by which he hum- 
bled or extirpated a too haughty nobility; he 
alſo. delivered his kingdom from the dread of fo. 
reign foes. Charles the Eighth, Lewis. the Twelfth, 
Francis the Firſt, by adventurous expeditions for 
foreign conqueſt, by beneficent Jaws and a vigo- 
rous adminiſtration gf juſtice, by the new mag- 
nificence eſtabliſhed in the ceconomy of the Court, 
and by the ſplendour of the part which they acted 
in the general, and as yet but commencing ſyſtem 
of European politics; exalted the Crown to new 
and more auguſt majeſty in the eyes of its ſub- 
jects, while they raiſed the nation to hold almoſt 
the firſt place among the ſtates and kingdoms of 
Europe, But, the genius, the fortune of Charles 
the Fifth, and of his ſon Philip the Second, pre- 

| vailed. Even before the ſudden death of Henry 
the Second, the Houſe: of Auſtria, the power of 
abe Spaniſh Monarchy, appear to have gained 
* deciſive aſcendency over the ſtrength and the 


glory 
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glory of F. rance. While the widow and the ſons Seer, ma 


of Henry held the Gallic ſceptre ; their crimes V 
A.D. 

1603 
1625s 


and follies, the ambition of powerful nobles, and 
the factious ſtruggles which took their riſe from 
religion, once more, enfeebled the energy of the 


interFal government; and while they made the 
Monarchy weak in oppoſition to foreign foes, re- 


ſtored the , domeſtic turbulence and inefficiency 
of that feodiſm which had begun to be altered 
into a better compacted form of civil union. 


Hen&y the Fourth, at laſt firmly ſeated on the 
French throne, reſtored the domeſtic authority of 


the Sovereign to perhaps more than its former 
importance; united the wiſhes of every party in 
his own favour; augmented by ſkilful and bene- 


ficent adminiſtration, the relative ſtrength of the 
French Monarchy, in comparifon with that of 


other nations; and quickly enabled France to at- 


tain to the pre-eminence in power and authority, 


over the Houſe of Auſtria, HEN RV the Fourth 
now reigned in France, in the maturity of his 


greatneſs. He was anxious to conciliate the 


friendſhip of Jauks at the moment of his acceſ- 


ſion to the Engliſh throne; becauſe James might 
give the aſcendency to either France or Spain, 
according as qe ſhould chuſe to throw the weight 
of his alliance into the one or into the other 
ſcale; and becauſe, by intriguing with the Pro- 


teſlant ſubjeQs of France, the King of England 


9. 0 2 might, 
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Secr. l. might, with little difficulty, diſturb that barmo- 


| s into which Henry bad happily. calmed all the 


3: faQions of his ſubjects. Famer would not fo 
1625 far devote himſelf to Henry's wiſhes, as to aid 
that Monarch entirely to cruſh the ſtrength of 
Spain; yet, was too eaſily perfuaded to make the 
intereſts of the French Proteſtants, and indeed of 
all-the Proteſtants on the Continent, much lefs 
the objects of his g cane, than he ought. 


The 8wils. Tur Swiss were illuſtrious as the beſt foldiers 
in Europe, whoſe valour had been fignalized by 
thoſe famous victories which blaſted the ſtrength 
of the Houfe of Burgundy, by their bloody con- 
teſts with the Auſtrians and by the uſeful aid which, 
in the moſt critical conjunctures, they had often 
tent to the French. They were partly Proteſtants, 
and in part Cathohcs. They were a people con- 
fiſting wholly of huſbandmen and ſoldiers. They 
were capable of exerciſing no inconſiderable in- 
fluence on the politics of both France and Ger- 
many. They ſerved, in great numbers, as mer- 
cenaries in the French armies. On account of 
the Proteſtant religion, and of their relation to 
the great continental powers, with whom he was 
neceſſarily connected; it might become the King 
of Britain to watch their motions, and to culti- 
vate their friendſhip. | 


SPAIN 
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Spain had as yet, hardly at all declined from Seer. I. 
its meridian greatneſs. If the ſeven Dutch Pro.. 
vinces were torn from under its dominion 3 the X D. 
| Other ten provinces of the Netherlands yet re- 1625. 


mained to it. PorTUcaAL, with all its African, 


Indian, and American poſſeſſions, had, ever ſince nn = 


the fall of Sebaſtian. in Africa, been uſurped as a 
ſobject· kingdom by the Sovereigns of Spain, 
South America ſtill continued to enrich, had not 
yet begun to impoveriſh, the mother-country by 
which it was conquered and colonized. The 
fleets af Spain, were ſtill, neceſſarily, the greateſt 
in Europe: [ts armies were numerous, well. 
diſciplined, enthuſiaſtically loyal and brave: The 
nominal revenues of its Manarchs were much 
greater than thoſe of any of the ather Princes of 
Europe. But, the genius of Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella, of Charles the Fifth, of Philip the Second, 
was no more. SPAIN was, henceforth, to decline 
gradually into weakneſs, before the riſing fortunes 
of France. James, however, from an opinion of 
the ſuperior greatneſs of the Spaniſh power, ſeems 
to have been inclined to do what would have been 
more wiſe if proceeding from a perſuaſion of its 
weakneſs, and to give the weight of his friend- 
ſhip. rather to Spain, than to France, 


JrALv 
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2 I. IraLy was till: divided among a number of =p | 

— Princes and States, in which Spain poſſeſſed ex- : 
AN. tenſive influence, and even conſiderable domi- 

1003 


1625, mions. The commercial ſtates of Venice, Genoa, 
and Florence had, in their commerce, been in a 
comparative ſtate of decline, ever ſince the Por- 
tugueſe and the Spaniards puſhed their adven- 
turous navigation to India and to South Ame- 
rica. Vet, the Italians ſtill ſhared the trade of 

Italy, Europe: The wealth of Italy was not yet waſted : 
Rome was, ſtill, the eccleſiaſtical Queen of the 
greater part of the Chriſtian world: Rome, 'Flo- 
rence, Genoa, Venice, Naples, Padua, Bologna, Piſa, 
and the other principal cities of Italy, were ſtill the 
chief ſeats of ſcience, literature, and all the fine arts. 
On account of the intrigues which the Romiſh: 
Court was ſtill induſtrious to encourage for the 
reſtoration of the Papal religion in Britain; for 
the ſake of the commercial intercourſe which 
was ſtill to be carried on, directly or indirectly, 
between Britain and the maritime Italian ſtates; 
on account of the conteſts in the politics of France 
and Spain for the ſuperiority of influence in Italy: 
It was neceſſary that the King of Scotland and 
England ſhauld ever keep a watchful eye on the 
ſtate of the Italian Courts, and ſhould eſpecially 
endeavour to obtain conſtant intelligence of all 
thoſe deſigns and undertakings of the Romiſh Pon- 

| tiff 
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tif which might be directed to work the over- Secr. I. 


| Caae, I. 
| | throw of dhe n of tlie Proteſtants. ” 


A. D. 
603 to 
Abovz all OS it BA" 8 boon of the "2625. 


vemoſt importance for James to have underſtood 
aright, the peculiar. condition of his 'own new 
kingdom of England. In England, as 1n-Scot- England. 
land, the ſpirit of feodiſm had, ere this time, great- 
ly decayed. The military tenures were virtually 
reduced to the character of mere ſoccage or bur- 
gage tenures. The ſervice of the barons, bur- 
geſſes, and other freeholders in Parliament, had 
begun to be conſidered more as a privilege, than 
as a burdenſome ſervitude. The Peers of the Eng- 
liſh Parliament, repreſenting thoſe who had origi- 
nally been Governors of the counties, or, other- 
wiſe, high officers in the Executive Government, 
now ſat in one chamber of Parliament: the re- 
preſentatives of the inferior-freeholders and the 
burgeſſes, in another. The progreſs of the autho- 
rity of law, the not unſucceſsful ſtruggles of the 
Barons and the Commons, the civil wars for the 
ſucceſſion to the throne, with the gradual im- 
provement of arts, induſtry, and knowledge, had, 
on the one hand, enabled both the Barons and the 
people to. encroach greatly upon the original 
powers of the Crown; while, on the other hand, 
the ſame progreſs of law and order, had enabled 


the 
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Seer. the Sovereign greatly to abridge the ancient feodal | 


CAA 
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w— independence of the different feudal batons, and 


A. D. 
2603 to 
1625, 


to reduce them to a ſituation in which they en- 
joyed few divil powers and immunities ſuperior to 
thoſe of the mere yeomanry. The Sovereign had 


likewiſe uſurped various powers in the raiſing of 
money, and in commanding the occaſional ſervices 


of individuals from among his ſubjeQs, which the 
genuine ſpirit of the feudal ſyſtem could not have 
warranted him to exercife. On the ſides, both 
of the people and of their Prince, encroachments 
had been mutually and inſenſibly made, in conſe- 
quence of the neceſſary progreſs of things. The 
King was not weaker, the Barons were not freer, 
than they had formerly been. But, the relations 
of right and preropative, between the two partfes, 


had been altered. A mutual jealouſy of encroach. 


ments had been already created: and had it not 
deen for the diſſolution of the Catholic eſtabliſh- 
ment df religion under Henry the Eighth, and for 
the doubrful ſtruggie between Popery and Prote- 
ſtantiſm which had been, ever fince, maintained; 
that jealouſy might, ere now, perhaps, have bro- 
ken out into civil war. The Crown, now no 
longer enriched, as it had once, inteſſantly been, 


by forfeitures; and beſtowing, from time to time, 


lavith rewards and pratifications upon favourite 
ſubje&s, while its general, ordinary expenditure, 
was, at the ſame time, greatly enhanced; was faſt 

ſinking 


Bo 
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ſinking into a ſtate of want and pecuniary diffi- — 
culty, ſach as muſt at once urge to new acts of yay 
tyranny; and fix it in a dependence upon its HR 
free ſubjects, which would enable them to check 1625. 
and puniſh every tyrannical act that it might 
dare to attempt. Without inteſtine wars, now 
at peace with the Scots, no longer contending 
to conquer or to maintain poſſeſſions in France; 
the Engliſh wanted employment for that military 
ſpirit which had been, throughout ſo many cen; 
turies, cheriſhed among them. That ceſſation 

of war, which they, at this time enjoyed, was 
more than in due proportion to the progreſs bf 
quiet induſtry among them, or to the increafe 
of their attachment to the arts of peace. There 
reigned among them, therefore, a paſſion for mili- 
tary adventure, which acting in combination 
with the jealouſy of their liberties, was likely to 
give employment to all the energy and wiſdom 
which could well be exerciſed for the due main- 
tenance of the ſovereign power. Naval adven- 5 
tures has already carried them to colonize ſome | 
northern tracts of the New World. But, not 
having difcovered regions rich in the precious me- 
tals; their avarice had not been ſufficiently gra- 
tified; nor their ſpirit of adventure fully intereſt- 
ed with what they found America to afford them: 

As merchants and navigators, they had attempt- - 
ed, with ſucceſs which was happily encouraging, 
Vol. V. | Pp Etto 
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to ſhare in the traffic to India. to import for 


ty. themſelves, thoſe commodities which they want- 


ed, from the eaſtern ſhores. of the Mediterranean 
Sea, and to derive commercial opulence from a 


trade with Ruſſia. Their manufactures of wool- 


lens, the working of their mines of tin, lead, and 


copper, with their agriculture; formed the prin- 


cipal modes of their domeſtic induſtry.—The re- 
venues of the church had not been fo entirely ab- 
ſtrated from it by the reformation, as among the 
Scots: And there remained, therefore, means 
for the encouragement of learning among the 


clergy, which were to make the Church of Eng- 


land, for a century to come, the moſt learned 
in the world. —But, of all the converts of the 
Reformation, the Engliſh, when, under the au- 
ſpices of their Henry the Eighth, they departed 
from the- communion of the Church of Rome, 
had deviated the leaſt from its doctrines and 
opinions. As Proteſtants, they, yet, refuſed not 
a free communion with the Proteſtant diſciples 
of Luther and of Calvin. Amidſt this inter- 
courſe, many of the Engliſh could not help re- 
garding the reformation of their own church, as 
incomplete; and even while ſubject to its order, 
conformed rather, to the rule of worſhip which 
was eſtabliſhed in Scotland and at Geneva. 


Theſe perſons received the name of Puritans. 


They became numerous, and clamoured loudly 
| ow for 
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for a more perfect reformation; They were na- ſave 
turally moved to join their outcries againſt the hie 


rarchy, with thoſe of the votaries of civil liberty, 
who ſtrove to diminiſh the power of the Crown. 
From Scotland on the one hand, and from the 
example of the States of Holland on the other, 


the Puritanc, and the zealots. for eivil liberty, 
drew examples which ſerved to- encourage and 


direct all their elamours for more entire reforma< 
tion, and their efforts to reſtrain the prerogatives 
of the Crown. — IRELAND was à ſubject kingdom. 
But it had been ſo imperfectly colonized; its 
native inhabitants were ſtill ſo ſavage, and ſo un- 
willing to live peaceably under the Britiſh Go- 
vernment; and it was fo deftitute of the aceu- 
mulated wealth of art and induſtry that it 


A. D. 
t603 to 
162 5. 


added but very little to the national ſtrength of 


the Britiſh Monarchy. It preſented employ- 
ment for the military ſpirit of thoſe who could 
not brook the tranquility of peace: It afforded 
lands which were, from time to time, beſtowed 


to enrich ſoldiers of fortune: It was à ſcene 


where the military arts might be preſerved from 


decline, by almoſt continual n en this 


was — all. 


7 


e 


Was 3 ta the relations of his 
new a as as Monarch of England, and | 
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goa: 7 entered upon the firſt, acts of a new govern. 
- » ment; the agminiſtration of public affairs in 
\&Þ- Seotlaud was left to he conducted by his confi- 
i625 dential officers of ſtate in this kingdom. The 
Queen remained among the Scots for ſome. time 
3 after her huſhand's departure. Anne was proud; 
poſed t0 like her huſband, of ber fancied talents, vain 


the Scot- of-her, peronalbeauty, and forward, at all times. 
niſtration. to intrude herſelf into the direction of the. af- 
fairs of the ſtate. With the utmoſt indignation. 
ke. had ſeen, James commit the care. of her 
children, before his departure, to Scottiſh noble- 
men who. would not, in the tuition of the 
young Princes and the. Princeſs, receive and 
obey her commands. James was too much afraid 
of her intriguing ſpirit, or had too little confi. 

_ dence in her motherly care, to leave her chil- 
dren. in her own hands. She thought it hard, 
that ſhe whoſe natural tenderneſs, intereſted 
Her, more than any one elſe, in their welfare, 
ſhould: not, in the abſence of their father, 
retain the principal tuition of them. The diſa- 
greement. between the Queen and her huſband; 
which had ariſen. upon this head, at the time of 
his departure, continued to rankle in her mind; 
while ſhe remained in Scotland. The Earl of 
Marre, the hereditary. tutor, in ſome- ſort, of the 
Kings of Scotland, had: the cuſtody. of Prince 
Hepry. Anne, in vain, endeavoured to pro- 

| cure 
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cure: her fon. to be delivered to her, out of his Sen f 


hands, Marre's refuſal to comply with hen 
wiſhes, inflamed: her diſcontents ;, and: ſhe ſeem- _ 
ed, for a, moment, ready to right her fangied& uss. 
wrongs, even by any deſperate meaſure which 
might be ſuggeſted. Prince Charles, her younger 
ſon, remained under the care of the Lond;Eyuis, 
Preſident of the Court of Seſſion; and her 
daughter, Elizabeth, was entruſted to the guar- - 

_ dianſhip. of the Earl of Linlithgow. But, to 
have. taken. away her younger. children from the: 
guardianſhip: of theſe: perſons, would leſs have. 
gratiſied her ambition: for, it would have been 
leſs eaſy. to. excite, under the authority of their 
names, any faction in the ſtate.— At laſt, Anne 
was conducted to her huſband at Windſor; aud 
her diſcontents and intrigues in Scotland; were. 
for a time, forgotten *. 


ArrER Anne had departed, the adminiſtration 
of the Scottiſh government, went on, without 
difficulty, in its ordinary courſe. Civil juſtice 
was adminiſtered, as before; in the Court of 
Seſſion and by the ſheriffs. The juſticiaries 
and their deputies made their wonted: circuita 
for. the ſuppreſſion of crimes. The Parliament 
was, from time to time, aſſembledi; and James 
commiſſionẽd ſtill one of his nobles, to repreſent 

hes 

% Spottiſwood : Calderwood, &c, 
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2 I. his perſon 1 in the Parliament, while he was him 


tel detained at a diſtance in the Engliſh Court. 


—— 42 His Chancellor, his Treaſurer, his Advocate, and 


1625. à few other great officers, compoſed the Privy 
Council, and conducted the progreſs of the ſu- 

ee preme concerns of the government. That par- 
tion of tiality which, in the Engliſh Court, he fill exer- 
affairs, af. ciſed towards the Scots who had followed him thi- 


ter Anne's 


departure. ther, contributed to endear him more than ever 
to all the Scottiſh nobles. They faw that he had, 
now, much to beſtow : and to win his favour in 
England, they were willing to gratify him by 
the moſt implicit : deference. to his wiſhes in all 
the concerns of the Government of Scotland. 
The Highland clans, ſince their Sovereign was 
now at a diſtance, ſaw thoſe exertions which had 
been made to ſuppreſs their licence, for a time 
ſlackened: And they were, therefore, now, at 
leaſt not leſs zealous in their profeſſions of loyal- 
ty, than they had been before. The Preſbyte- 
rian clergy, humbled, but not ſubdued, by thoſe 
long toils which James had employed to check 
their turbulence; were, indeed, ſtill willing, upon 
a thouſand pretences, to ſtir up the people to re- 
ligious diſſatisfaction. But, the nobles, would 
not take part with them: and james had found 
the ſecret of counteracting their intrigues and 
their turbulence, by a party won to be obedient 
to his wiſhes, from among themſelves. Had not 
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his averſion for a clergy whom he had ever ex- 2 — 
perienced to be the moſt troubleſome claſs of his yu 
ſubjects - engaged him to proceed too far in al- AT 4 
tering the eccleſiaſtical. eſtabliſhment of the 1625. 
Scottiſh church; he might perhaps have ſuc- 
ceeded in effectually breaking the republican 

ſpirit of its miniſters, 'and in Tiny nag 2. 


their h e ®, 


Tur een of the Clan of the Maconz- Feuds in 
cors, bad exhibited to the neighbouring clans, jands, © 
a dreadful example of the rigorous. juſtice, with 
which their rapine and their private feuds were, 
now, to be puniſhed. - A ſimilar example of ſe- 
vere and falutary juſtice, had been diſplayed in 
thoſe plans of government which James, had 
adopted in reſpect to the northern and the 
weſtern iſles. But, the manners of thoſe clans 
were ſtill the ſame: and while theſe were un- 
changed, no ſtrictneſs of law, no rigour of pu- 
niſhment, could permanently quell their diſſen- 
ſions or reſtrain their rapine. The iſle of Lewes, 
forfeited to the Crown by the rebellious turbu- 
lence and the private feuds of the Macleods, its, 
ancient poſſeſſors; had been by James, ' ſome 
years before his acceſſion to the throne of Eng- 
land, beſtowed, for conqueſt and colonization, 
chats a nnn of adventurers from among the 


gentlemen 


| » Spotiſwood : "Gablarmanide Burner's Hiſtory of his own 
Times, &c- 


2 


e! gentlemen of Fife. | But, the rebels were not to 
oc tafily fubdued: And the Chief bf the clan of 
> agg Mackenzie, the Lord of Kintail, was ambitious 
16:5, to make the iſland, his, if the ancient poſſeſſors 
could be, indeed, deprived of it. The King's 
grant and authority were ſet at nought. The 
adventurers from Fife, ſtrove; for a ſeries of 
years, and with various ſucceſs; to make their 

rights effectual by force of arms. Mackenzie, 

while he pretended to be friendly to their fuc- 

cefs, contrived to ſtir up new opponents, from 

time to time, againſt them; to betray their 

- counſels, and treacheroufly to thwart their en- 
terprizes, until he made them at laft, relinquiſh 

their grant and the whole undertaking, in 
diſguſt. The crafty chieftain then poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the iſle; perſuaded fome of the rebel 
Macleods to convey to him, the aneient rights 

of their family; and at laſt, obtamed a legal 

grant to ſanction his uſurpation.— Similar feuds, 
reſpecting property, aroſe, about the ſame pe- 

riod, between the race of the Mackenzies and 

the Maeleods of Raaſay, iti one inſtanee, Land 

in another caſe, the Macdonelds of Glengary. 

The Macdonalds, ftill rich and powerful, after 

all that their family had aneiently loſt by for- 
feitures, were; about the ſame time, diſturbed 

by the Macleans, in their poſſe on of the rich 

iſland of Iſlay. A battle was fought, with deſ- 

| 4 perate 
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perate fury, between. the chieſtains of the two. 


Sect. 1 
Cyar. I. 


clans, with. their reſpeQive dependents, (dec Ce 


batween their claims. The Macleags were, with 2 
difliculty,. defeated, and their chieſtain, with 
nearly three hundred of his ſollowers, Nlaig. 
But, the commencement. of this feud, had, been 


* to 
1633. | 


fo. ſcornſul of the authority of the laws, and it 


Was prolonged. with ſa many acts of miſchief and 
rebellion ; that, even the Macdonalds, at length, 
loſt, by: forfeiture, the. iſle which was the ſubject 
of the conteſt, and ſaw: it beſtowed to; enrich. the 
tue family of the Campheſla of | Argyle on 


Is, the mean Uwe 3 Jef to unite. his 
two kingdoms into one, had ſcarcely ſeated him; 
ſelf on the throne of England, whew he reſolved 
to propoſe an uxiox with Scotland, to the Eng. 
| liſh. Parliament. Commiſſioners were named to 
deliberate upon the meaſure: and the Earl of 
Dunfermline, the Scottiſh. Chancellor, was com- 


James's 
attempts 
to procure 
an union 
of his two 
king- 
doms. 


manded. to attend their meetings, to anſwer" their 


inquinies, and to join in. their deliberations. But, 
that; tenacity of his prerogative, with. which. James 
reliſted: thoſe claims of new immunities which. the 


Engliſh eagerly, preferred to him, made. them will- 


ing, in their, turn, 10 diſappoint-him. of an, object 
which he was not leſs deſirous to obtain. The Scots 


Vo. V. Q q | tiſh 


Conflicts of the Clans: Acts publiſhed by Skeng and Glen. 


| doick, &c. 
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Sat. J. tiſh Chancellor returned home, without having been 


Car. 


—y—able to perſuade the Engliſh commiſſioners, to 


look upon the projected Union, as eligible for 
their country.—Not long after, however, James 
-was encouraged ofice more-to attempt the ac- 
compliſhment of a meaſure which he thought of 


inſinite importance to the glory of his reign. 


Commiſſioners were appointed on the fides of 
both nations. They met in London. The ne- 
gotiation was Carried on in a number of ſucceſſive 
conferences. Certain articles were, at laſt, agreed 
upon, as fit to be preſented for the conſideration 
of the two Parliaments. But, national prejudices 
were ſtill too ſtrong, particularly in the minds of 
the Engliſh, perhaps alſo in the breaſts of the 


Scots, to permit even fo ſalutary a project of 


James's, to be carried into execution. Surround- 
ed as James already was, by Scottiſh favourites, 
on whom they ſaw him laviſh, with inconſiderate 


profuſion, the revenues of the Engliſh Crown; 


the Engliſh were eaſily led to imagine, that, in a 


more intimate union with Scotland, they ſhould. 


find themſelves quickly robbed of every poſſeſſion, 


public or private, to enrich thoſe ancient ſubjects 


and fellow. countrymen of their Sovereign, and ta 


communicate to Scotland a Kenn, n in the 


mee . 7 
wy Im 
® Spotiſwood, &c; | 
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greater part of the Scottiſh-clergy, unfriendly to Fo D. 


James's meaſures of church-government. 
pride of theological erudition was offended, not 
leſs than his Kingly Majeſty, by their turbulent ;; 


oppoſition to his plans. He valued himſelf, as FreOyie- 
qualified to give the law in eccleſiaſtical matters, gy of 


perhaps, even to the whole Chriſtian world. 
They ſcorned him, as heretical, inſincere, want- 
ing equally the virtue and the diſcernment which 
were requiſite to enable him to act a becoming 
part, in regulating the external order of their 
church, The puritans of England, emulating the 
Scottiih ſimplicity of church- government, became 
continually more numerous, and more bold in 
their profeſſions of zeal to accompliſh the entire 
reformation of that church of which they were 
members, to the ſtandard of Preſbyterian ſimpli - 
city and orthodoxy. While the Church of Scot- 
land ſubſiſted in its preſent form, and with that 
violent Preſbyterian ſpirit which now reigned in 
it; there was reaſon to fear, that the infection of 
puritaniſm might, from ſuch a fource, pour itſelf 
ſill with new force over England, till the preſent 
Epiſcopal eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh Church, 
ſhould be entirely overturned. James was am- 
bitious to have the merit of modelling the national 
religion upon his own views: He was defirous to 


Qq2 lay 
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L lay the Preſbyterian turbulence of the Scottiſh = 


Sean fot ever aſleep: If diſappointed in his hope 
4 dio of uniting the two nations into one ; he was, hows 
4623. ever, willing to prepare the way for that Union, 

dy reducing their ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhments to 


one order and model: The Engliſh clergy, per- 
fuaded chat this might prove the moſt effectual 


means to check the growth of puritaniſm, zeal 
ouſly encouraged his purpoſe : His Scottiſh mini- 


ſters and courtiers, ever ready to accommodate 
their religion to the views of their Sovereign, 
gave him” no reaſon to believe, that the nation 
might not, by due vigour and prudence, be gra- 
dually won to his wiſhes. Thus abhorrent of 
Preſbytery, and confident of ſucceſs in the attempt 


to overturn it; James ſtill continued to evade the 
_ urgency of the Scottiſh clergy to meet anew, in 


tbeir General Aſſembly ; while he, at the ſame time, 
ſet Eimſelf to augment the revenues and to exalt 
the dignity cf their biſhops. Relractory againſt 
thoſe commands, which from year to year, put off 
the meeting of the General Aſſembly; the leaders 
of the Prelby terian clergy, dared, at laſt, to meet 
in an Aſſembly at Aberdeen, of their own autho- 
rity. This was interpreted as an act of rebellion, 


Their leaders were ſeized, and Tent into confine. 


ment in different caſtles. Brought, foon after, to 
trial before the High Court of Juſticiary, fix of 


them were found guilty of treaſon ; but had their 


puniſhment 
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went out of. Scotkaud for Hfe; inſtead of W 
condemned to ſuffer death, the uſual penalty of A- fy * 


"NE which TING been wa ene 1023. 


Tux nation were not excited to any commotion, Epiſcopa. 
dy thefe leverities againſt their clergy. The power te order 
of the King over the church, was, therefore, aug - Togli 
mented bythe effects of that blow which had been Church, 
fo boy truck. Fle proceeded in his deſigh, Scotlnd 
The moſt "diſtinguiſhed leaders among the re- 
maining miniſters who were yet Faithful to the 
wildeſt pretenſions of preſbytery ; being ſummon- 
ed up to London, to aſſiſt at conferences for the 
ſettlement, as was pretended, of the peace of 
their turch ; were there detained, till James had 
accompliſhed thoſe- of his meaſures which their 
Zeal would have thwarted in Scotland. In a Par- 


Hament, at Petth, in which the Earl of Montroſe 


. preſided, as the Commiſſioner and deputy of his 


Royal Maſter ; the biſhops were reſtored to their 
ancient honours, to their fight to fit in Parlia- 
ment, to theit former Epiſcopal eſtates—ſo far 
as theſe were yet with the Crown to give, and to 
- thofe tights of rank and precedeticy which were 
che moſt grateful to clerical pride. In vain did 
the Preſbyterian Clergy, who were the moſt zeal- 
ouſly hoſtile to Epiſcopacy, aſſemble to oppoſe 
this 
* Calderwood, p. 494; to $16, &c, 
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Snot, L this Parliamentary tranſaction, by every remon- 
——Arance which they could offer, or perhaps even 
| AD by the tumultuous violence of a mob. The Ba- 
. 2625. rons were obedient to the wiſhes of their King. 
j The Lords of the Articles would tranſmit nothing 
. for the diſcuſſion of the Parliament, which might | 
| | | deſerve the diſapprobaticn of the confidential mi- 
3 who niſters. The new honours and emoluments which 
| were thus to be diſtributed among the members 
| of the church, had charms to allure.new numbers 
3 from among the Preſbyterian Clergy, to increaſe 
the party of thoſe who were ready to yield to every 
innovation which the Monarch ſhould propoſe. 
Advanced to the dignity of Lords in Parliament, 
and enriched with new emoluments ; the Epiſco« 
pal Order ſtrove to make themſelves perpetual mo- 
derators in their reſpective preſbyteries and ſy- 
nods; aud then, by due degrees, to reduce the 
preſbyteries, to ſtand to them, ſimply, in the 
ſubordinate relation in which the chapters ſtood to 
the biſhops, in the Romiſh and in the Epiſcopal 
. | church. Still, the party of pure preſbytery, zeal- 
k ouſly withſtood all the pretenſions of the biſhops. 
| But, fear, flattery, promiles, gradually prevailed: 

| And before the. year one thouſand fix hundred 
| | | and ten, the genuine Preſbyterian conſtitution of 

| the eccleſiaſtical was almoſt entirely ſubverted *. 
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"In almoſt every thing elſe, beſide the concerns or L 
of the church; Janes found little difficulty rg of 
conducting the Scottiſh Government by his mini- 15 
ſters. The Parliaments granted him ſuch ſubſi- 225 5. 


dies, as the national affluence could afford; 
| Quarrels and feuds, ariſing from time to time, © 


among the nobles, were, by the interpoſition of tion. 


the powers of government, in all alarming caſes, 
eaſily ſuppreſſed. | Popery {till prevailed, more or 
leſs, throughout a conſiderable part of the High- 
land diſtriets; and in Scotland, as in England, 
Popiſh emiſſaries were ſecretly buſy. But, James; 
notwithſtanding that ſuſpenſive, ambiguous policy 
with which he had hung, as it were, between the 
Proteſtants and the Papiſts, till neither could re- 
gard him without averſion and contempt ; was, 
yet, at laſt, after his narrow eſcape from periſh- 
ing by the gun-powder plot, perſuaded to allow 
the Papiſts to be watched with new vigilance in 
Scotland, and to be menaced with more ſevere 
and inevitable rigour of puniſhment. The Earl 
of Argyle, turning Papiſt in his old age, after he 
had at laſt almoſt exterminated the lawleſs clan 
of the MacGregors, found it prudent to provide 
for his ſafety, by retiring to the dominions of 
the King of Spain. In the North-eaſt Highlands, 
the Earl of Huntley, indeed, exerciſed, in his 
Sovereign's abſence, the authority of a petty 
prince, and accumulated wealth by which the 

' grandeur 
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grandeur. of bis family, was greatly. exalted. 
t, be ſtill ſpoke the language of ſubmiſſive 
loyalty; and James's miniſters knew how: to com · 
mand his unlimited qbedjence to the authority of 
the government, whengver: _ l 888 E. 
ticularly nas * 


$4 . 


Tranqui- 
lity on the * 
Borders. 


Ox the ge of England, all was il A No 
new. naceſſity aroſe, for intruſting the Lords on the 
borders with - thoſe formidable powers, which 
while. Eogland. and Scotland were the kingdom 
of, different: Monarchs, it had been, neceſſary to 
commit to the Wardens of: the- Marches. Although 
any new propoſals of union which James made, 
whether to the Sqottiſh, or to the Bnglich, Parlia - 


ment; were, by both the one and the other, ſtill 


paſſionately rejected 3 yet, ſo, many happy effets 
had alteady ariſen from, the. ceſſation of war, and 
the ſulpicion of mutual hoſſility, between. the two 
nations; that, from theſe alone; it might have been 


paturak to conceive, that others, far more happy, 


would be tha reſults of, an entine union, James could 
boaſt tg bis. Engliſh, Parliament, that he himſelf 
governed all Scotland with his pen, without errox 
of meaſures, and withaug; difficulty of execution. 
Nor was the boaſt: altogether falſe. But, the 
time; was, indeed, r tg. axrixe, n that 


charm 
* . 8 Candies of thy Clans: Spal 
ding's Hiſtory of Scotland, &c. ; 
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charm which as yet inſured the obedience of the Sect. * 


Seots, Want de e diſſolved. + S 


A. B. 
16 
AFTER the firſt | ſteps had been taken for the BY 


re-eftabliſhment of an auguſt and magnificent 
Epiſcopacy in the Church of Scotland; the next 
object in James's policy for an union of the Scot- 
tiſh with the Engliſh Church, was, to procure the 
Scottiſh biſhops to accept ordination by the _ 
of thoſe- of England. In the year one thouſand Gon ef tin ache 
fix hundred and ten, this ordination was accepted e mn 


rian cler- 


dy Spottiſwood, Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, Hamil- 2 WE 
ton, Biſhop .of Galloway, and Lamb, Biſhop eee 
Brechin. In ſpite of the oppoſition of the ſteady 
Preſpyterians, theſe biſhops were aſſiduous to con- 

form themſelves in every thing, ſtill more and 
more, to the example of the Church of England. 
With the higher ranks, and in thoſe parts of the _ 
country in which the poor were the moſt unen- 
lightened, their endeavours were far from being 
unfuccefsful. But, in thoſe diſtricts in which 
Preſbyterianifm had taken the deepeſt 1 root, it was 

far otherwiſe. Worldly and ſelfiſh paſſions, in 

the mean while, intermingled themſelves with 
enthufiaſm and genuine piety in inflaming the 
conteſt. Thoſe faithful Prefbyterian miniſters 

who would have ſcorned to accept for themſclves, 
Epiſcopal honours which they accounted to be 
Voi, V. Rr purchaſed 
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purchaſed by the guilt of willing hereſy and apo- 
— ſtacy; were, however, enraged to ſee ſuch honours 


exalt the pride and external conſequence of 
men whom they contemned as being, in all quali- 
ties, infinitely their inferiors. When they beheld 
apoſtates loaded with honour and emolument; it 
was natural for them. to rouſe their army, the 


people, for the purpoſe of yet degrading. foes 


againſt whom their indignation became continual- 


b ly more. fierce and more inveterate. The new 
+ biſhops, uſing, their advantages of rank and opu- 


lence with that indiſcreet and intemperate pride 


Which was ſufficiently natural for upſtarts; thus 


provoked, both the laity and their clerical brethren 
againſt themſelves and their offices, perhaps much 


more than could have been done by mere diffe- 


rence of opinion or belief reſpecting the concerns 
of church - government. What was yet more a- 


lar ming to the laity; the biſhops and their party 


began to talk warmly of obtaining a reſumption of 


all thoſe church · lands which, having been alienated 
in the retormation, bad in vain, been reclaimed. 
to ſacred uſes by the Preſbyterian miniſters, and 
were now ſuppoſed to have become the perpetual 
property of thoſe families by which they had been 


reſpectively acquized, Theſe different circum- 


ſtances, operated as ſo many ſources of oppoſition 
to James's. eccleſiaſtical innovations. Theſe were 
nne 1 the 
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the ſeeds of mighty agencies and events which __ 

were, one day, to break forth. Confident in hi 
own wiſdom, and in his popularity among the — 
Scots, while he was earneſtly encouraged by the 1628. 
moſt zealous members of the Church of England; 
James ſeems never to have dreamed, that the 
Preſbyterian Miniſters would, yet, in the end, be 
able to bring to nought the devices of his policy, 
and to. ſet at defiance, all his power. But, he 
was no longer in the midſt of the Scottiſh people; 
nor did he converſe concerning them with any 


who had not an intereſt to en him. 20 


11 


In the mean time, he appears to VER 
warmly partial to all thoſe of the Scottiſh nation, 
whoſe obſtinate honeſty or enthuſiaſm did not ſet 
them in a refraQory oppoſition to his commands 
and wiſhes. His firſt favourites in. his Court, 
were chiefly Scotſmen. The Earl of Dunbar, 
whom, within a few years after his acceſſion to 
the Engliſh throne, he began to employ princi- James 
pally in the affairs of Scotland, bad alſo great — 
influence as a miniſter, in his government of 5 3 


England. Carre, whom his perſonal beauty and fers and 


favourites. 


other exterior accompliſhments recommended to 
the 'condition of James's favourite and 'boſom- 
friend, was alſo a Scotſman. After Dunbar's 
death, Carre, and the friends and relations of 


Rr 2 © Carre 
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Cet. I. Carre, 5d the chief power and the moſt 
Scene places in the Scottiſh Government. 
LW % But, while new favourites and miniſters won his 
2625. confidence, James was not ſcrupulous to ſacrifice 
thoſe in whom he had once repoſed unbounded 
truſt. Elphinſtone, Lord Balmerino, bis ſecre- 
tary, at a time when James, not yet advanced 
to the Engliſh throne, was ſolicitous to conciliate 
the favour-of the Roman-Catholics ; had been the 
writer of a letter to the Pope, which, with the King's 
ſignature and ſeal, was afterwards tranſmitted to 
Rome. It had encouraged hopes which were not 
afterwards fulfilled. When, after the failure of 
the Gunpouder · Plot, eternal and open war might 
ſeem to be declared between James and the Court 
of Rome; the learned and ingenious Bellarmino, 
publiſhed that letter to the world. The publica- 
tion threatened to give force to all the ſuſpicions 
and clamours of the Preſbyterian Miniſters, and 
utterly to ruin James's reputation with the Prote- 
ſtants. Elphinſtone wag intreated to ſpare bis ma- 
ſter's fame, by repreſenting himſelf as the forger 
of the obnoxious letter. He did ſo. He eſcaped 
from, his trial, without meeting the puniſhment 
which ſuch treaſon muſt have deſerved, if he had 
been the forger of the letter, but without obtain. 
ing the reward which the ſacrifice he made, well 
merited, if he had indeed taken upon him the 
demerit of a guilt which. was not his, to ſave 
| his 


* 
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his maſter's honour. At the -Engliſh Court, 
where the Scots were regarded with continual jea- 
louſies, James protected them even in acts of inſo- 
lence againſt, Engliſh reſentment, until he had ex- 
cited againſt himſelf, no ſmall indignation, on ac- 
count of this partiality. Vet, in puniſhing with death. 
Crichton, Lord Sanquhar, who had been guilty 
of a wanton act of murder; he exhibited an in- 
ſtance of ſtern and wholeſome juſtice upon the 


37 
Sect, I. 
Cnar. L 
A. D. 
1603 to 

1625, | 


perſon of a Scotſman of high rank, which did 


not fail to prove highly grateful to the Engliſh “. 


The trade of the Scots was ſtill conſiderably 


flouriſhing ; although the greater number of thoſe 


who poſſeſſed wealth to conſume upon foreign 
luxuries, had followed the Court to London, and 
reſided chiefly in England. While the Dutch 
earneſtly proſecuted the fiſheries on the Scottiſh 
coaſts ; it was impoſſible but the Scots muſ# have 
been rouſed to imitate their induſtry, and in- 
vited to ſhare more or leſs of their gains: For a 
poor nation can never have a rich one for 2 
neighbour, without benefiting more or leſs from 
its riches: Nor can an idle nation remain long 
peaceful in the vicinity of an induſtrious one, 
without being incited to imitate its induſtry. 


The Scot. 
tiſh 


The traffic between Scotland and England was c. 


neceſſarily 


gpottiſ mood: Calderwood : Wilſon's Life of King James, &c. 
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neceſſarily improved, in a very eminent manner, 


wy— by thoſe circumſtances which had for ever termi- 


A.D. 


nated the proſpect of war between the two na- 


. tions. Already, the Scots, who were enriched 


in the Engliſh Court of King James, began to 
enrich their native country, by importing into it 
ſome of the -Engliſh wealth which they derived 
from the favour of their Sovereign, Law-and 
civil order often violated and often contemptuouf- 


ly ſlighted, yet were, in the whole, gaining new 


Rebellion ſtability and new power. The Earl of Orkney, 


in Ork. 
ney. 


though related by no remote ties of conſanguini- | 
ty, to the King himſelf; yet, having, by many 
acts of tyrannical outrage, provoked his poor vaf- 


ſals beyond what human nature could have pa- 


tience to endure; was at laſt, by the vigorous juſtice 


of the Scottiſh miniſters, diveſted of the power 


Which he abuſed, and thrown into impriſonment, 


to abide the event of a regular trial. While the 
trial was delayed, but the Earl ftill detained in 
confinement ; the Scottiſh miniſtry acquired, by 
no very bonourable tranſaction, the property of 
the Orkney iſles to be reſigned to the Crown. 
Unwilling thus to relinquiſh his eſtates, the im- 
priſoned Earl excited a rebellion againſt the offi- 


cers, who were ſent to take poſſeſſion of them in 


the King's name. But, the Earl of Caithneſs, 
being commanded to reduce the rebels, beſieged 
them in the Caſtle of Kirkwall, and made the in- 


ſurgents, 
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ſurgents, with their leader, his priſoners. No ſoon. Seer. Wy. 
er did they fall into the hands of juſtice, than the pu Ry — 


niſhment of their rebellion was indignanty in- i kart 
flicted. The Earl himſelf was brought alſo to 1625. 
trial, condemned, and put to death. Such an 
inſtance of national juſtice making itſelf formid- 
able, even at the moſt, remote northern extremi- 
ty of the Scottiſh dominions, could not but tend 


to ie the minds of even the ue chief. 


++ at 


and for the ene ol the! laws. 30 


n the mean ime, 1 9010 ſank, into the 
contempt both 'of foreigners. and of the Engliſh Bean 3d. 
nation. The political ſphere of the Government 1 
of England, ſeems to have been too enlarged 2 
his graſp. If any part of his ſubjeQs continued ment. 
to view his government and his perſonal talents 
with eſteem ; they were the Epiſcopal clergy alone. 

The adminiſtration of the Scottiſh Government, 

had accuſtomed him to—ſcarcely aught but theolo- 

gical diſcuſſion, and eternal bickerings with the 

Preſbyterian miniſters. And to theſe, he ſeems 

to have been, both by nature and by habit, not 

at all inadequate. The Engliſh clergy, owning 

him the head of their church, and zealouſly pro- 

pagating the doctrine of nan reſiſftance, —a doctrine 

that might well u h a Monarch's ear; thus 
111 gained 

e Scottiſh As: Statiflical Account, Ke. | 
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— 4 1. gained his moſt cordial fxrour.: Elis abhorrenee 
2 of Puritaniſm, and his endeavours to Epiſeopize 
A the Church of Scotland, were ſufficient to recom- 
| 1625, mend him to the warm parriality of the Engliſh 
| | biſhops. His ſkill in theological learning, and 
i his fondneſs for theological diſcuſſions, gave what- 
| ever elſe was wanted to make him a favourite 
| Eing of choſe prieſts. But, in regard to the' ge- 

neral views of policy connected with religion, on 

which he had been expected to act, both Papiſts 
and Proteſtants were alike diſappointed. His ſta- 
tion as Monarch of Great Britain, required him 
3 to perform t tlie part of the political head of all the 

Proteſtants in Europe. Had he aſſumed and vigo- 

- 15 Ball maintained this character; he could not have 

9 falled to give to the Monarchy over which be reign- 
ed, the ſupreme rank i in power and political impor- 
fance among the kingdoms of Europe. The milita- 

| n genius of the Scots and Engliſh, would, then, 
| 3 | have been maintained in all its ancient energy, for 
| ſome time longer. Thoſe convulſions which were 
. to follow in the reign of his ſon, would have been, 
| | at leaſt for a while, deferred. But, he hated: the 
| Proteſtants, becaufe he believed them to be, in 
| | general, hoſtile to the authority of Kings. He was 
| urtterly unfit either to lead armies in the field, or 
| to plan the operations of a campaignin his cabinet. 

1 He truckled to Spain, becaufe he thought it the 
greateſt power in Europe. He ſuffered himſelf to 

be cajoled and hoodwinked by France. He bluſ- 
! I tered, 
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teted, and yielded to his own Parliaments. —The cr. 1 
Papiſts had conſpired his deſtruction, together yaw 
with that of his Parliament, in the famous Gun- s 
Powder plot: Its detection and diſappointment 1043. 
alarmed and irritated the nation; while it eon- 
vinced James himſelf, that he had now every thing 

to dread from Catholic zeal. Vet, it could not 

raiſe him, to act with reſolute vigour in the Pro- 

teſtant cauſe. The ſpirit of the Engliſh nation 

was: ſtill diſpoſed to exert itſelf in the proſecution 

of diſtant enterpriſes. Bur, Janes having none 

of that wild heroic enthuſiaſm by which ſuch ens 
terpriſes maſt be chiefly prompted ; ſaw them 
undertaken with indifference ; and was ready to 

make his ſubjects relinquiſh them, at the wiſh of 

a foreign power, without regarding either the loſs 

which was ſuſtained, or the contemptuous indigna- 

tion with which his commands of this ſort were 
obeyed.—In Ireland, his arms had, indeed, been 
ſucceſsful againſt rebellion ; and his counſels had 

ſettled the Iriſh government upon more beneficent 
principles than had been before applied to regu: 

late the affairs of that iſle. In his Engliſh admi- p,,greg 
niſtration, be had the fortune to employ Cecil, s n 
Earl of Saliſbury, Sir Francis Bacon, and ſome 

other miniſters of great talents. But, from his 
earlieſt years, he had been accuſtomed to place 

his chief confidence in play-fetlows and favou- 
rites: and now, while he was haſtening into old 
Vor. V. „ | age, 
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age, he was ftill a flave to the ſame. habitual 


—— weakneſs of character. Carre, preferred on ac- 


count of the elegance of his perſon and manners, 
became quickly Earl of Somerſet, and firſt mini- 
ſter, whoſe caprices even the wiſeſt and moſl en- 
lightened perſons in the Court might not oppoſe: 
And while ſuch was the miniſter, - what wiſdom, 
or what comprehenſive views of policy, could mark 
the government ?—Educated in Scotland, amidſt 
people whoſe manners were coarſe, whoſe familia. 
rity was groſſneſs, whoſe gaiety, obſcenity and 
rudeneſs ; ; James knew not rightly how to enact the 
Monarch. Accuſtomed from his earlieſt years to 
take a paſſionate delight in hunting; he continued 
to purſue that exerciſe: with a childiſh fondneſs, 
Conſcious of poſſeſſing ſome learning, and hear- 
ing his talents continually praiſed, without modeſ- 
ty and beyond meaſure; he conceived himſelf to 
be a prodigy of wiſdom ; and was for ever boaſt- 
ing of his own ſagacity, while the very boaſt be- 
trayed in him a deficiency of common ſenſe.— 
At his acceſſion to the throne of England, he had 
come from a condition of extreme poverty for a 
Monarch, to the enjoyment of an opulence which 
he might, at firſt, think inexhauſtible : His greedy 
courtiers thought ſo too: And in his new ſitua- 
tion, therefore, he was led to waſte his revenues 
with a heedleſs profuſion, and to gratify the ava- 
ricious requeſts of his courtiers with a facility, 
for 
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for the expenditure of which, no treaſures could Ser. T. 


Cuar. I. 


have proved ſufficient. This conduct renewed 


his poverty, and threw him upon the mercy of 
his Parliaments for ſupplies. And ſuch incurable 
penury, added to his vain-glorious talk, his coarſe 


manners, his narrow views of policy, his puerile 


paſſion for the chace and for favourites, could not 
but make him contemptible in the eyes of his 
ſubjects. Their national pride was hurt, when 


they ſaw him deſpiſed by foreigners.— The Puri- 


tans raiſed loud clamours againſt his perſecution 
of the Scottiſh Preſbyterians: And even the 
members of the Church of England were ready 
to join -the cry of the Puritans, when they ſaw 
James leſs zealous to extirpate Popery than to op- 


poſe the riſe of Puritaniſm, —His ſon Henry was 


riſing towards manhood, and was, in a high de- 
gree, the favourite of the Engliſh nation: But, 
James, beginning to look about for a Princeſs to 


become the wife of his ſon, ſhewed himſelf rather 


willing to ſeek ſuch a one among the Catholic, 
| than among the Proteſtant, royal families of Eu- 
rope: for, he felt a pitiful family-pride, which led 
the him to think, that, ſince he was, now, one of 


greateſt European Monarchs, he ought to match his 


children with none but the children of Monarchs 
who were as great as himſelf, or even greater, 


He forgot, that political intereſt alone, not the 
family- pride, nor the deſire of a rich portion, ſuit- 


88 2 able 


A. D. 


1603 t6 


1625. 
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able in a private ſtation, ought to direct a King in 


Lym the choice of alliances for bis children. This 


A.D. 
$603 to 
1625+ 


weakneſs at once turned him aſide from conſulting 
his real intereſts, and favoured the idea which his 
puritanical foes were ſtudious to keep up, that he 
was, in his heart, too fondly attached to Popery. 
But, the Prince, while he was growing faſt up to 
bleſs the nation's hopes, and perbaps, ro make 
the weakneſs of bis father's character more ſtri- 
kiogly contemptible, was cut off by diſeaſe for 
which the unſkilful medicine of the time, in vain 
attempted to find a cure, and which the fondneſs 
and the jealouſies of the people taught them to at- 
tribute, unjuſtly, to the effe&s of poiſon. - Even 
while Henry lived, JAuzs had hardly treated bim 


with kindneſs equal to that with which he fondled 


Carre, Earl of Somerſet. Nor did the Monarch 
Jong or bitterly bewail the loſs of a ſon whom his 
favourite was already perſuading him to view with 
jealouſy.——The execution of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
a man whom valour, learning, genius, gallantry, 
made one of the moſt illuſtrious characters that 


ever did honour to his country; exhibited 


James as not leſs mean in his conceſſions to a fo- 
reign power, and in his revenge, than he had al- 
ready appeared to be in many other particulars in 
the train of his conduct.— His daughter was in- 


deed given in marriage to the EleQor. Palatine of 


the Rhine; and a Proteſtant alliance was thus 
| | contracted, 
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contracted, which the nation regarded with per- — 
fe fatisfaction. But, James did not, for this,. 
concern himſelf the more, to become the protec- 1 
tor of the Proteſtant religion; nor awake to act 1623. 
a more vigorous part in the arrangements of the 

great political ſyſtem of Europe. Ambaſſadors he 

was ready, at all times, to diſpatch: He was 
willing to become the arbitrator in any national 
diſpute, and to intermeddle in almoſt every ne- 
gotiation. But, ſave his guards and garriſons, 
he had no ſtanding army: His naval force was 
comparatively inconſiderable : He had no hoard- 

ed treaſures; to enable him to array and maintain 

a great military force : The military ſervitude of 

the: feudal ſyſtem, had gone into diſuſe, without 
providing any new means, other than the condi. 

tional grants of the Parliament by which its uſe 

might have been ſupplied. And theſe circum- 
ſtances; added to James's unſkilfulneſs in the ge- | 
neral policy of Europe, and to his averſion from 
all encouragement of the turbulent ſpirit of Pro- | 
teſtantiſm, muſt be owned to have furniſhed rea» 

ſons of no ſmall force, to make the Monarch per- 

ſevere in that pacific conduct, and that narrow. 
ſighted policy, which both the Engliſh and foreign 

nations deſpiſed alike. It is true, that, although 
forfeitures and the advantages to be derived from 

them, were now comparatively rare; yet, if the 
Grown-lands, which were ſtill extenſive, and ſub- 


ject 
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ject to be granted only in leaſe for the life of the 


wo/aJHreigning Monarch, had been let out to the beſt 
A. D. 


1603 to 
1625. 


1 z if the feudal incidents of wardſhip 
and relief had been made as productive to the 
Crown, as they juſtly might: theſe, with the 
other ſources of income which ſtill belonged to 
the Engliſh Crown, might have made its reve- 
tues immenſe, and adequate almoſt to any great 
political and military-undertakings. But, theſe 
{ources of income were abuſed, ſo that to the 
Crown, they were now little more than nomi- 


nal. Of thoſe ſums of money which were in 


various forms levied from the ſubjects for the 
uſe of the Sovereign, perhaps not more than a 
tenth part came actually into the royal treaſury. 
Hence, that poverty, which with James's pro- 


fuſion, would have been alone ſufficient to divert 
bim from every . eee 


pares to 


ak . after governing England in this 


viſit Scot ſpirit of adminiſtration, and with a reputation 


land. 


thus declining, for about fourteen years; he re- 
ſolved, in the year one - thouſand fix hundred 
and ſeventeen, to reviſit Seotland.—Somerſet 
was no more his favourite miniſter ; but Villiers 
had, by the contrivance of his enemies, ſup- 


_ planted him. The Dutch, taking advantage of 


James's avarice and poverty; had perſuaded 
| | . him 
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him to deliver up to them, for a {ſum much ſmab ger. I, 
ler. than that originally lent ; thoſe of their towiis yy 


which the Engliſh Crown held, in a ſort of mort- 


gage, till they ſhould repay what Queen Elizabeth 163 $ 


had ſupplied, to enable them to perſevere in their 
reſiſtance, againſt Spain. The Scots, irritated. by 
the levying of ſome taxes which, though ſmall, 
were grievous upon their penury, had lately be- 
gun to add the complaint of civil wrongs, to their 
diſcontents in regard to the ſtate of ecclefiaſtical 
affairs. General Aſſemblies had been, of late, 
repeatedly convened under the royal authority, 
and in the name of the King. But, the biſhops 
had gradually accompliſhed the eſtabliſhment of 
a High-Commiſton Court, which was to ſuper- 
ſede the continuance of that ſupreme judicature 
in which Preſbyterianiſm rather delighted. —TIt 
was in theſe circumſtances, that -James came 
down to Scotland, to forget for a ſeaſon the 
anxieties of his Engliſh adminiſtration, to grati- 
fy by his preſence, the loyal wiſhes, of his an- 
cient ſubjects, and to give completion to thoſe 
plans which he had been, for ſome time, carry- 
ing forward among them, even while he was 
ne at a diſtance . | 


. His previous commands warned them to pro- 


vide 
2 | Spottiſwood: Calderwood : Burnet's Hiſtory of his own 
| Times, e. 
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ow. [. vide for the entertainment of himſelf and his 


way Court, The money newly received in repay- 
A. D. ment of Elizabeth's loan to the Dutch, was la- 


14505 to 


1623. viſuly expended in the preparations which he 
made for his journey. Even the Scottiſh biſhops 
Hisarrival qere, however, excited to remonſtrate againſt thoſe 


and recep- 


OT. ſumptuous decorations, with which he directed 
his royal chapel at Holyroodhouſe to be pre- 
pared, for the ſolemn celebration of the ſervice 

of the Church of England, before himſelf and 

his Engliſh courtiers. In the beginning of the 

month of May, he arrived in the town of Ber- 

1623. Wick. Until the middle of June, he travelled 
about in a pompous progreſs through the prin- 
_ cipal of the Scottiſh burghs. And wherever he 
entered, he was received with the moſt ſump- 
tuous hoſpitality, with the exhibition of maſques, 
with the preſentation of congratulatory poems, 
with many a flattering, allegorical device, and 
with every feſtivity to which the vifit of a be- 
loyed Sovereign, after ſo long an abſence, could 
de expected to give occaſion, In the middle of 
Jane, the Parliament met at Edinburgh. James 
did not find his Scottiſh Barons to be ſo entirely 
orerawed by his preſence, as he had taught 
himſelf to expect. The ſtaunch Preſbyterian 
clergy were, yet, more refractory. The tear of 
his greatneſs and majeſty, as Sovereign of Eng- 
land, although it, at firſt, fell deep upon their 
minds, 
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minds, had, in the ſpace of fourteen years, been 2 5 
gradually effaced. The enemies of thaſe Wh 
ſhared James's favours at the Engliſh Court, or AR. 
had been iatruſted with the adminiſtration of 1623. 
the Scottiſh Government; had learned to ſet 
themſelves in a fort of oppofition to a Monarch 
who preferred men whom they hated. The 
temporal nobility having been, for a while, 
exalted above the pride and grandeur of the The tran- 
church, did not, with patience, ſee the reſto- mp par 
ration of biſhops and abbots, to precede them 
in rank, to intercept the favours of the Crown, 
and to engroſs wealth which ought, as they con- 
ceived, to be reſerved for them. If Epiſcopacy, 
upon the preciſe model of that of England, 
ſhould be finally eſtabliſhed in Scotland ; there 
was every reaſon to dread, that all the laick 
poſſeſſors of tithes or church-lands, muſt be, 
ſooner or later, ſtripped of theſe poſſeſſions, in 

order to inveſt the new hierarchy in that ſplen- 
dour without which it could not be duly ſuſtain- 
ed. The fincece, unſwerving, Preſbyterian mi- 
niſters, had flill the populace, the inferior land- 
holders, and almoſt all the burgeſſes at their devo- 

tion. And, to prevent the complete eftabliſh- 
ment of Engliſh Epiſcopacy ; thoſe zealous mi- 
niſters were ready to inſtigate the oppoſition of 
their devoted followers, with all the fury and 
all the artifices which John Knox and his coad- 

Vor. V. 1 jutors 
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Ster. M jutors had employed to accompliſh the Scottiſh 
. reformation, at the firſt. The Scots had like- 


E to 
1625. 


wiſe remarked the example of the Engliſh Par- 
liaments; and had begun to learn, that their 
rights were to be maintained, or their wiſhes en- 
forced, rather in Parliament, than by a rebel- 


lious reſiſtance to the execution of laws which 


the Parliament and Monarch had with joint 
conſent ordained. Theſe concurring cauſes ſur- 
priſed James with the unexpected appearance 
of an oppoſition—eſpecially to his favourite wiſh 
of making Epiſcopacy after the preciſe model of 


that of England, the legally eſtabliſhed form of 
_ Chriſtianity among the Scots. But, his pre- 


ſence, his perſuaſions and menaces ſufficed to 


awe this oppoſition into filence. It is probable, 


that bribes and promiſes were employed, on the 
one hand, as diligently, and with as great ſuc- 
ceſs, as threats and diſcouragement on the other. 


An act of this Parliament, therefore, ordained, 


not perhaps all that James could have wiſhed, 
but enough to ſanction the moſt material, ecele- 


ſiaſtical innovations which he propoſed. The 


King himſelf, with the archbiſhops, the biſhops, 
and ſuch a number of the miniſters as the King 
ſhould chuſe to conſult, were, by this act, in- 
veſted with ſupreme power for the future ulti- 
mate regulation of every eccleſiaſtical concern 
of W and of the church. In the Parlia- 


ment, 
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ment, in his Court, at his table, i in the churches, Scr. J. 


Cray. I. 


James diligently harangued the nobles, the cler . 


gy, and the people, in favour of thoſe novel- 
ties which he was thus eſtabliſhing. His power, 
ſanctioned by the authority of Parliament, was 
perhaps a more powerful engine than his elo- 
quence. Calderwood, Simpſon, and ſome other 
refractory miniſters who were neither to be ſooth- 
ed nor awed into ſilent acquieſcence; were over- 
 whelmed with the hardſhips of impriſonment and 
exile, - In the chapel- royal, the religious ſervices 
were now celebrated with the uſe of an organ, 
and with all that pomp of vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic which Preſbyterian and puritanical ſimpli- 
city abhorrently rejected. With reluctance, he 
found it neceſſary ſtill to leave to the Preſbyterian 
miniſters, the right of meeting from time to time 
in their General Aſſembly. In that General 
Aſſembly, he had, indeed, hopes of obtaining 
to his innovations, a moie general approbation 
of the clergy than it was otherwiſe poſſihle to 
command. With this proviſion for the gradual 
introduction of the Engliſh forms of worſhip, 
this Parliament alſo ſanctioned an act for the 
formal reſtitution of all the ancient revenues of 
the church, ſave ſuch as were, in that act, ex- 
preſsly excepted; appointed a permanent com- 
miſſion for the ſettlement of miniſters in pariſhes, 
and for allotting to thoſe miniſters adequate ſti- 

* pends; 


A. D. 
1603 co 
162%» 
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pends; directed the ancient deans and chapters to 


1 re eſtabliſhed, as being eſſentially neceſſary to 


—— to 
1625. 


the Epiſcopal order of church. government. Nor 
were its cares confined to the affairs of the 
church. In imitation of what had already exi- 
ſtence in England, Juſtices of the Peace were now 
firſt eſtabliſhed under proper regulations, as ſub- 
ordinate. judges for the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in thoſe petty caſes which daily ariſe among neigh« 
bours in the ordinary intercourſe of life. Con- 
fables, inſtead of crætners, appear alſo to have 
been, in this Parliament, for the firſt time, or- 


dained to be the common officers to receive the 


orders of judges for the purpoſe of enforcing 
the execution of the laws. Various falutary acts 
of which, the practice in the courts of juſtice 
had fully evinced the neceſſity, were alſo added 
to the body of the laws. New honours and 
immunities were, now, alſo, conferred by the So- 
vereign with a liberal hand; to win his ſubjects 
to a ready compliance with his wiſhes; or merely 
from that kindneſs which was awakened in his 
heart, by the ſight of the ſcenes of his native coun- 
try, and when he beheld faces which, though 
once familiar to him, had not lately appeared in 
his - preſence. But, however theſe winning acts 
of conciliation might ſoothe the ſpirits of the 
nobles; they could not appeaſe the diſcontents of 
the Aa and their fayourite clergy. In 

burghs, 
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burghs, in villages, and in hamlets, over al. Srcr. 1. 


moſt all the Lowlands in which the people ſpoke 
the Anglo-Saxon dialect, and had been, before — 
this time, actually converted to the Preſbyterian 1628. 
religion; but particularly throughout the weſtern 
counties; uproar and tumult aroſe to interrupt 

the religious ſervices in the churches, when the 
celebration of theſe was firſt attempted with the 

uſe of thoſe formalities which were borrowed 

from the Engliſh ritual. It was, as if Popery in 

all its moſt pernicious abſurdities, had been a- 

gain reſtored to be the national religion“. 


Kix James took his journey back into Eng- 
land, ſoon after the diffolution of the Parliament, 
The affairs of the government were left, as be- 
fore, in the hands of his miniſters. The Preſby- 
terian Clergy, enemies to Epiſcopacy, ſtill re- 
mained maſters of the paſſions of the people. 
But, the labours of the King's miniſters, the aſ- 
ſiduities of the biſhops, and thoſe hopes of emo- 
lument from royal favour, which the reſtoration 
of the revenyes of the church, held forth to all 
the clergy; operated ſo effectually in favour of the 
- innovations, that a General Aſſembly of the church 
was, in the next year, congregated at Perth, in 
the perſuaſion, that a majority of its members 
would be found ready to receive and ſanction 
2 thoſe 


# Spottiſwoqd : Calderwood, &c, 
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Gres . thoſe innovations as the legal, eſtabliſhed or- 
» der of the church. Nor were theſe expectations 
— —4 fruſtrated. The aſſembly which met at Perth, 
76s in the year one thouſand fix hundred and eigh- 
teen, adopted into the order of the Church of 

1618. Scotland, theſe five articles of that of the church 
rage of England. That the bread and wine in the 
Perth. facrament of the Lord's Supper, ſhould be ſhared 
by the communicants, &neeling, not in the more 
irreverent poſture of fitting : That baptiſm might 
be adminiſtered to infants in private houſes, and 
not always of indiſpenſible neceſſity in the church: 
That the Lord's ſupper might be alſo adminiſtered 

in private : That infants ſhould receive confirma- 
tion in their baptiſmal privileges, from the hands 
of the biſhops, at that age at which they might be 
expected to have received due inſtruction in the 
principles of religion, and to be fully ſenſible of 
the ſolemn nature of its obligations. That, beſide 
the Sabbath, the only holiday of the Scottiſh 
church; the anniverſaries of the nativity, the 
paſſion, the reſurrection, and the aſcenſion of 
Chriſt, and of the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, 
ſhould be alſo obſerved as holidays.“ Theſe ar- 
ticles thus ſimple, innocent, and where not abſo- 
lutely indifferent, highly laudable in themſelves, 
received the ſanction of that Aſſembly, not with- 
out extreme reluctance on the part even of mem- 
bers who gave their voices for them, and not 
5 without 
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without a conſiderable ſhare of direct and open 


oppoſition. Throughout the kingdom, the — 
cry which was raiſed againſt them among the po- T2 4 
pulace, was fierce and loud. The clergy who op- 1623. 


poſed them, remembered by what arts, the refor- 
mation had been, at the firſt, atchieved. They 
ſtill retained over the populace, almoſt all that 
powerful hold which had been acquired by their 
predeceſſors. They were not backward to main- 
tain it in the preſent inſtance, by the moſt exag- 
gerated miſrepreſentations of the miſchief of what 
they oppoſed, by the fierceſt execration of their 
adverſaries, as men who were the enemies of God, 
by malignantly attributing the idolatry of Popery 
to whatever differed in any degree from that bald 
ſyſtem of Preſbyterian ordinances in which they 
ſeem to have thought the very eſſence of their re- 
ligion to conſiſt. They were, too often, bad 
men: for while their minds were infuriated by 
enthuſiaſm; they without ſeruple, abandoned them- 
ſelves to the practice of whatever uncharitahle and 
hypocritical vices could promote its ends. Nor 
was it with the populace alone, that their influence 
| prevailed, All claſſes of men, however edu- 
cated, were in this age, ſtill ſubject to yield more 
to prejudice and to authority, than to reaſon, in 
matters of religion *, 5 


SnalI. 
* Calderwood : Spotiſuood: Burnet s Hiſtory of his own 
Times, &c- 
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erer I. SHALL we dare honeſtly to inquire, whether 


= — James or the zealots of Preſbytery, were the 
A. D. moſt to be blamed for thus deriving anew the 


ſtreams of the waters of bitterneſs from the ſource 
pl religion? Sound reaſon and erudition cannot 
refuſe to agree with the. illuſtrious HooR ER; 
that, the order of eccigſiaſtical government, and al- 

moſt all the exterior forms and ordinances of warſhip, 

Who was have been left by Jxsus CHRIST, and his apoſtles ; 
wrong; the author and the firſt teachers of the CHRISTIAN 


James Or INSTITUTION ; to be accommodated by the beſt 1UnGe- 


byterians? MENTS and INTENTIONS of the Chriſtians of all 


ages, to the varying lates of civil ſociety, and to the 
general convenience of mankind. Only upon the 
principle, therefore, of ſocial and local expediency, 
would a truly pious, enlightened, and liberal 
mind, prefer Preſbytery to Epiſcopacy, or Epiſ- 
copacy to Preſpytery. Epiſcopacy, from the time 
of the final ſettlement of the reformation in Eng- 
land, under Elizabeth, was probably better for 
the Engliſh: And it is equally probable, that, 
from the ſucceſſion of James the Sixth, to the 
Scottiſh throne, Preſbytery was better for the 
Scots. Yet, ſince the Preſbyterian and the Epiſ- 
copal churches did not, in that age, refuſe. all 
Chriſtian communion with ane another; it was 
ſurely pardonable in a Monarch, to look upon the 
diſtinctions between them, as having their exi- 
ſtence merely in uneſſential things. If James 
e ee | 5 could 
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could regard Preſbytery and kpiſcopacy, as alike 

qualified t to lead theit votaries in the way of ſalva- 
tion; he had certainly a thouſand good reaſons to 
itiducs him to prefer the latter to the former; as 
the eſtabliſhed religion of his fubje&s throughout 
all his dominions. In arrogant pretenfions to ſu- 
preme, unqueſtionable, uncontroulable, heaven- 
derived p power, civil and ecclefiaffical, the Preſby- 
terianiſa of Scotland, in the days of Jaws the 
Sixth, did not yield one jot to the Papacy of 
Rome: The reforniation might ſeem to give the 
Scottiſh Sovereign, five hundred Popes to contend 
with, inftead of one: Should the Monarch) have 
been humbled before the Pope; that was but to 
be deſtroyed by the majeſtic eagle: When its 
ſtrength was weakened by the encroachments of 
the Preſbyterian miniſters ; this was to be devours 
ed by vermin, of to be ſtung to death by waſps. 
James's life was continually embittered, during his 
refidence in Scotland, by the Preſbyterian mini- 
ſters belying his purpoſes, obtruding upon him 
their inſolent advice, preaching fedition from their 
pulpits, exciting tumults in his towns, ſtriving to 
entice his nobles from their allegiance, abetting 
whoever role in rebellion againſt him, arrogating 
to themſelves all the cenjorial and the vindittve 
power which the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament 


teach us to attribute to the theocracy of the ancient 


Jews, and to the inſpired Prophets who were the 
Vol. V. 1 u miniſters 


55} 


Secr. E 
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Sect. I. miniſters of revelation. James ſtruggled againſt 


del rapid and outrageous opponents, with great 


3 to 
1625. 


dexterity, and with no ſmall ſucceſs. But, he 
ſaw, that their connection, from the eſſential na- 
ture of uncorrupted preſbytery, was much more with 
the people than with the throne. Republican in 


its intimate conſtitution, preſbytery could ne- 


ver be made the ſteady and permanent ſupporter 


of a Monarchical government, without undergo- 
ing a great change in its form and principles. 
Of all the reformed churches, that of England a- 
lone, was, in both its ſtructure and its ſpirit, per- 
fectly congenial to Monarchy. Beginning in this 
age, to teach, with zeal, the doctrine of passIve. 
OBEDIENCE ; it preſented, in this principle, ſuch a 
recommendation of itſelf to Monarchs,—as could 


not but tend to endear it, alike, both to the bene- 


ficent and to the tyrannical. Can it, then, appear 
wonderful, that a Monarch like James, ſhould 
have preferred the Epiſcopal to the Preſbyterian _ 
Church? It is, beſides, to be conſidered, that he. 
was anxious to ſuppreſs the growth of the turbu- 
lent puritaniſm which was undermining the Church 


of England; that he yielded to the influence of 


the Engliſh clergy ; that he deſired to prepare the 
way for the civil union of Scotland and England, 
by firſt effecting a perfect aſſimilation of the re- 


| ligious eſtabliſhinents of the two kingdoms ; and 


that the civil union which he propoſed, both was 


in 
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in | itſelf, and appeared, in his eſtimation of it, Sher. I. 
to be one of the moſt beneficent meaſures which 
a Monarch could propoſe for the welfare of his 4. _ 
ſubjeQs. ls it poſſible for reaſon or piety, taking 1623. 


theſe things duly into account, to condemn the 
zealous endeavours with which this Monarch 
ſtrove to Epiſcopize the Preſbyterian Church of 
Scotland — But, if there were, indeed, aught 
which ſhould have prevented him from puſhing on 
his innovations; it was, ſolely, the ſenſe of the 
impoſſibility of prevailing againſt Preſbytery. It 
was ignorance, ſpiritual pride, hypocriſy, enthu- 
ſiaſm, an attachment to what their fathers be- 
lieved—merely becauſe they had believed it, - not 
any true perception of the beautiful and philoſo- 
phical ſimplicity of the Preſbyterian form of wor- 
ſhip, which made its votaries ſo zealouſly furious 
to maintain it. Their zeal was not leſs perſecuting, 
than that of the contemporary diſciples of other 
churches. But, had Jamzs poſſeſſed a due mea- 
ſure of diſcernment i in the common affairs of life; 
and if his confidential miniſters for the affairs of 
Scotland, had given himdue information concerning 
the real temper of the Lowlanders, and concerging 
the impoſſibility of deriving much advantage from 
the acquieſcence of the Highlanders, whoſe lan- 
guage and manners were peculiar to themſelves: 
he would ſurely have ſtopped ſhort inthe attempted 
execution of his deſign, without urging it on, ſo 

Uu2 as 
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SxcT. 5 
Crae 


break upon the head of his ſon. In 201 dom, then, 


as to conjure up 2, ſtorm which was one day to 


— to And religious bone ty, it is impoſlible not to allow 
©2625. that James excelled, throughout the train of big | 


1621. 


| dinburgh. 


undertaking, the Preſbyterian miniſters who op: 

ſed it. Except only as to their prejudices; ; the 
right. and the expediency were on his ſide. But, 
political prudence ſhould have taught him not to 
attack with obſtinacy, an eſtabliſhment which he 
wanted power to ſubyert : Chriſtian toleration 
ſhould haye forbidden bim to preſs people to 
change their religion i in violation of the diQates, 
even of a weak conſcience. —' It is happy, that 2 
mode of religion ſo well adapted for the inſtruction 
of the poor and mean, and ſo beautifully ſimple 
and reaſonable in its order, fince that order has 
been improyed into greater decency,—has been 
preſerved, : as the legal eſtabliſhment of religion, 
among the Scots.—On both ſides, were human 
errors. But, the error of James, ariſing from 
greater benevolence of purpoſe, : and more en- 
larged liderality of views, is more pardonable 
than that « of the Preſbyterian Clergy. 


_ Is the year one thouſand ſix bundred and 
twenty one, the Scottiſh Parliament again afſem- 
A Parlia. bled at Edinburgh, James, Marquis of Hamilton, 


ment at E- 


mi En en n the Duke of Chaftelberault, 


who 
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who had been Regent of the kingdom in the mi- Kor. I 


nority of Queen Mary, preſided, in this Parl. 
ment, as the repreſentative of his Sovereign. — 4 
Thoſe five articles which had been received in 1648. 
the late afſembly at Perth, as a part of the or- 
dinances of the Scottiſh form of worſhip; were 

in this Parliament ſanctioned by the authority ok 

the legiſlature, | as being, henceforth, to form a 

part of the rational ſyſtem of religion; not, in- 

deed, without the diſſent of a very powerful 
minority. A conſiderable ſubſidy was, by the 

ſame Parliament, granted to the Sovereign, in 

the two forms—of four different annual impoſts of 

thirty ſhillings of the money of the Time, upon every 

tract of land eſtimated at one hyndred pounds 

of income ia the old valuation of the fourteenth 
century and cf a certain {mall allowance out 

of the preſent money-rents. Other acts were, 


| alſo, at the ſame time, ardained, for the cor- 
£ rection of the forms of procedure in the courts 


a of juſtice, and tor the regulation of yarious 

; particulars in the police and manners of the 
. Fountry ® 

l | Taz affairs of the Scottiſh Government, pro- 

a ceeded, during the ſubſequent years of James's 

reign, with tolerable ſmoothneſs in their uſual 

C channel. For the colonization of a tract of 


Acts publiſhed by Hay. 
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— — North America, which thence received the ap- 
CL pellation of Nova Scotia, or rather, perhaps, for 


he 


Other af. 
fairs. 


the purpoſe of raiſing a ſum of money for the 
| ſupply of his royal neceſſities ; James inſtituted 
a new order of Enight-hood, whoſe honours were 


to be, not merely perſonal, but hereditary ; 


and on whom he conferred the appellation of 
Knights-Baronets of Nova Scotia. Sir William 
Alexander of Menſtrie, afterwards Earl of Stir- 
ling, was the chief conductor of this project. 
Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonſtone, was one of 


the firſt Knights who engaged as adventurers in 


the deſtgn, and accepted the proffered honour. 

of this plan of colonization and this order of 
Enighthood, the primary ideas were, no doubt, 
derived from the orders of the Knights of St 
John of Jeruſalem, of Malta, and of other names, 

which had been inſtituted in former times. The 
deſign of colonizing America, and converting its 
native ſavages to Chriſtianity, might be compa- 
red to that of profeſſing eternal war againſt Ma. 
hometiſm. Beſides, they were ſtill Knights who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves the moſt in every bold 
adventure. But, the times were changed. The 


Knights of Nova Scotia, became but ſo many 


Harmleſs coloniſts, or quiet poſſeſſors of the title 


| and precedency of Baronets, with the appellation 


Commercial negociations, particularly reſpecting 


of Sir permanently prefixed to their names.— 


the 
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the ſale of the Scottiſh wool, were conducted. . N. L. 
between Scottiſh and Engliſh Commiſſioners, - in 5 
the latter years of James's reign. They engaged, 4. : 95 8 
alſo, no ſmall ſhare of the Sovereign $ attention: 1625. 
for in regard to matters of trade and public 
cconomy, JaMEs appears to have been qualified 

to judge with great ſagacity and enlargement of 

views: Nor was he ever inattentive to the in- | 

terelts of his ſubjects, in theſe matters of con- 

cern . | E 


5 courſe of James $ affairs i in 1 Aill. 
went on in the ſame ignoble languor-- Somerſet . 
had been diſmiſſed from his Sovereign s favour, Tranſac- 
and from the Court. It was, even with difficulty, tions in 
England. 
he had eſcaped the moſt unhappy event of a trial 
for capital crimes. VII LIE RS, the new favourite, 
had treaſures and honours heaped on him with; 
boundleſs profuſion: And ſaw the moſt eminent 
of the nobles, lawyers, ſtateſmen, and divines 
about the Court, eagerly contend to obtain his 
favour, even by the moſt ſervile arts. The King's 
favours were diſtributed, ſolely through his hands. 
He became chief miniſter of his Sovereign's power: 
and the raſh dictates of his ignorance and paſ- 
ſionate partialities, were more attentively liſtened 
. to, 


# Spottiſwood: Wilſon's Life of King James, c. 
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Seer. . to, by fiirts; thiare Were the counſels of eve the 


S e and moſt Experienced ſtateſinen in the 
Pi . royal ſervice. Not only Rite, but his rela- 
hg. e tlows and dependents were, all, exited to wealtlt 


and greatneſs at the expence of the Crown. 
Javits obtaining the power to mike perpetual 
alienations of the crown. lands, by the heedleſs 
abuſe of this power, impoverifhed, fill mor 
and more, not only himſelf, but his ſdecefſors. 
The Parliaments; encouraged by the general 
tet of rebellion which was, at this time, ſtill 
ting up new kuries throughout all Eutope ; 


ws 4 51 


8 


mand, ſuch as cdu ld awe them into fear; ut 
beholding the Monarch by his conceſſions, by 
their Encroxchments, and by his increaſing v wants p 
to be {fill more and more weakened in his power; 7 
whenever they were called together, gave with 
unwillig hands, and wreſted from him, his 
power, by piece-meal, in return for thoſe com- 
paratively poor fabfidies which they granted. 
Finding the Crown diveſted of its ancient feo- 
dal powers by the eftabliſhment of efficient laws, 
by the neceflary authority of the courts of juſtice, 
by the unfrequency of forfeitures, by the dere- 
Iition' or inconfiderate waſte of all the emolu- 
ment which might have been derived from the 
feudal incidents of ward/bip and relief in the 
caſes of the military vaſlals—and of almoſt all 
thoſe 
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thoſe peculiar ſervitudes to which the ſoccage & SECT. 21 


and the burgage tenures had been, on the 


part, ſubject ; — Aus was willing, if poſſi ble, 


A. D. 
1603 


to 


to give, by gradual experiment, full legality 


to the practice of levying money from his ſub- 


jets in the way of benevolence or free gift ; 
and to procure to the ſimple proclamations of 
the Crown, the full force of law. On theſe 
two points, — to which that of religion was, even 
in England, to be, in due time, added,—a great, 
a tedious, and at length a fatal conteſt be- 
tween the King and his people, was, even 
now, faſt ariſing: And Jamzs wanted ability 
to ſuppreſs or turn afide the riſing ftorm. 
The wild projects, the arbitrary miſrule, the 
profligate miſconduct, and above all, the too 
rapid elevation of the favourite, who ſoon was 
Duke of Buckingham, and poſſeſſor of an im- 
menſe fortune, augmented the diſcontents of 
the people, and afforded but too ſpecious pre- 
texts for the murmurings and remonſtrances 
of the factious.— The Elector-Palatine, the huſ- 
band of JAuxs's daughter, was elevated by the 
people of Bohemia, to the place of their Sove- 
reign, from which they had rejected the Ca- 
tholic Duke of Auſtria, The German and o- 
ther Proteſtants on the continent, were inte- 
reſted to ſupport the cauſe of a revolution 
which gave new ſtrength to the Proteſtant in- 


Vol. V. XX tereſt. 
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on Fe E tereſt. Jams, as the father-in-law of the new- 
h exalted Prince, and as the only Monarch 
. D on wuom it was particularly incumbent to act 


1603 to 


5+ the part of the head and protector of the Prote- 


ſtant intereſt, was expected by his own ſub- 
jects and by foreigners, to ſupport with his 
money and arms, the election of the people 


of Bohemia, till Proteſtantiſm ſhould obtain the 
complete aſcendency in the political ſyſtem of 


Germany. But, narrow views of the general 
politics of Europe; a diflike of the political 
ſpirit of all Proteſtants, ſave thoſe of the Church 
of England; the want of money; fears leſt 
his Parliaments ſhould take new advantage of 
his pecuniary difficulties, to abridge his power; 
the want ol military energy in his perſonal 


character; and a delight in eternal embaſſies 


and negotiations; with-held the Monarch from 


interpoſing with any effectual aid, to ſupport 


the aggrandiſement of his ſon-in-law, or even 
to avert his ruin. If James's character could, 
yet, fall lower in the eſtimation of Europe ; 
this tame or ſelfiſh dereliction of the Proteſtant 


cauſe, could not but make it fall. The fierce, 


military ſpirits of the Engliſh, impatient of that 


long peace in which they had, during his reign, 
languiſhed; marked, with extreme indignation, 
the pufillanimity of their Monarch. Thoſe who 
ſaw the viſion of Popery ever ready to invade 


and 
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and deſtroy them, were ready to exclaim, that it Sno. I. 
r. I. 
was a ſecret attachment to that falſe religion, — 
which made their Sovereign careleſs to ſupport A- = 
the true. They who were clamorous in the cauſe 16435. 
of civil liberty, were ready to infinuate, that no- 
thing but tyrannical intentions againſt the liber- 
ties of his ſubjects, could make their Sovereign ſo 
care leſs of maintaining the honour and the inte- 
reſts of the nation abroad. Amidſt theſe things, his 
Parliament ſhowed themſelves ready to wreak 
their rage upon his miniſters. Buckingham was 
ſaved. But, the Chancellor, Sir Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam, was to be made their victim. In 
more ancient times, the King and his ſervants 
had been wont to derive large fees, for the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, from the parties whoſe af- 
fairs came before them. The reception of the 
fees of office in this form, naturally gave occa- 
ſion to the extortion of oppreſſive exaQions, and 
to the acceptance of | bribes. But, the no- 
tions of the times did not riſe ſuperior to theſe 
impure practices in the diſtribution of juſtice, 
While law acquired new force; and came gra- 
dually, more and more, to centre in itſelf all the 
public authority, of all the eftates of the king- 
dom; the adminiſtration became continually 
more upright. - But, even hitherto, the practice 
of accepting preſents from thoſe who brought 
| ſuits before them, had not ceaſed to be in uſe 
; 6 N.3 with 
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Ker. 1 E with'the Chancellors. It was not deemed nefa- 
3 It was not accounted to be inconſiſtent 
Loh with the reputation of uprightneſs. Such pre- 
1625. ſents, the illuſtrious Bacon had accepted him- 
ſelf, had ſuffered his ſervants to accept. He had 
been the friend of the unfortunate EssExX; and 
yet turned his accuſer: Nor had the enemies of 
Bacon, or the friends to the memory of Eſſex, 
forgotten this ungratitude. He was condemned 
by the Parliament, abandoned by the King, 
diſmifſed from his office in all the humiliation 
and ignominy of convicted wickedneſs; condemn- 
ed to paſs the ſhort remainder of his life in want 
and infamy.—CrarLEs, the ſecond and only 
ſurviving ſon of James, was now the apparent 
heir to his dominions. Having grown up to 
Manhood, he was to be joined in marriage with 
ſome Princeſs, who might become the mother 
of a race to perpetuate the royal line of the 
StvarTs, But, his father was not, yet, more 
willing than when he formerly began to nego- 
tiate a marriage for his eldeſt ſon Henry, to ſeek 
a bride for Charles elſewhere, than from the fa- 
milies of the Roman Catholic Princes. Philip 
the Fourth of Spain had a lovely ſiſter, worthy 
to become the Queen of ſome amiable young 
Monarch. Jamts; allured by the hopes of a 
great marriage-portion, by the perſuaſion that 
Spain was the greateſt of the European Powers, 
„ 
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and by the hopes of obtaining, through means of 2 L. 
this alliance, without a war, the reſtoration of th 
palatinate, the hereditary principality of his un- 4. D. 
fortunate ſon-in-law ; was now, though contrary to m_—_ 


the wiſhes and partialities of his ſubjects, extreme- 
ly deſirous to gain the Spaniſh Princeſs, to be the 
wite of his fon. In a youthful and romantic 
frolic, CHARLEs would go a-wooing, in perſon, 
to the Spaniſh Court. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham, encouraged his amorous purpoſe, and was 
ready to become the companion of his adventure. 
The ſon and the favourite together; poſſeſſing a 
complete aſcendency over the mind of Jamzs, 
who was faſt ſinking into the imbecility of old 
age ; at laſt wrung from ' him, a flow and re- 
luctant permiſſion to ſet out for Spain. They 
travelled, in diſguiſe, through France, though they 
could not elude the knowledge of the French 
Court. It would not have been contrary to the 
uſual ill- faith of Monarchs, if the French had ſeized 
and detained the perſon of Charles, as his anceſtor 
James the Firſt was formerly detained in England. 
But, they were more generous than to ſeize the 
ad vantage. At the Spaniſh Court, the illuſtrious 
ſtrangers were entertained with hoſpitality the 
moſt courteous and magnificent. The perſon ofthe 
Princeſs did not diſpleaſe the royal ſuitor. She was 
promiſed to his wiſhes as ſoon as a diſpenſation for 
the marriage might be obtained from the Papal 
Court, 
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J. Court. A marriage-portion, equal to James's ava- 


— rice and his wants, was not denied. What would 


A. D. 
1603 to 


3625, 


have tended, more than any thing elſe, toreconcile 
the Scottiſn and the Engliſh nations to the mar- 
riage,. the reſtitution of the palatinate,—was, at 
laſt, agreed to be procured by the Spamards, 
from their Auſtrian kinſman. But, the grand 


objects which the Spaniards. ſought to obtain by 
this alliance, were, to procure the converſion of 


Charles and his future kingdoms, to the Catho- 
lic religion, —and to fix England, as a depen- 
dent power, to the Spaniſh and Auſtrian fide, 
in the great political balance cf Europe. Charles, 
attached with bigotry to the religion of the 
Church of England, in which he had been 
brought up. did not encourage the Spaniards in 
the hope of ſeeing him a convert to Popery. The 
Papal diſpenſations were unexpectedly delayed, 
of purpoſe, as Buckingham and his Prince be- 
gan to conceive, that the Prince's love might, in 
the mean while, bring him to-apoſtatiſe from his 


religion. Buckingham; whoſe manners were ill 
accommodated to Spaniſh decorum and gravity ; 


and whoſe haughty temper did not patiently 
brook the flights put upon him by the Spaniſh. 
miniſter, the Duke of Olivarez; was ſoon ready 
to fruſirate the marriage, even on account of his 
own- private quarrels. Mutual diſcontents and 
ſuſpicions were now excited, in the minds of 

both 
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both the Spaniſh Sovereign and the Engliſh — 

Prince. Charles was perſuaded, that the Spa 

niards meant only to amuſe, and diſappoint %% 

him, unleſs he would facrifice his religious prin- 2625. 

ciples to their alliance. The Spaniards concei- 

ved themſelves to be almoſt unpardonably af- 

fronted, by the rude inſolence of Buckingham, 

and the delicate ſcruples of the Prince. Charles, 

alarmed for his perſonal freedom, at laſt, retired 

abruptly from the Court to which his gal- 

lantry had brought him for a miſtreſs; and at 

St Andro's, went on board a ſhip of war, which 

there waited to convey him home. No ſooner 

had the Prince and the favourite arrived at the 

Engliſh Court, than they prevailed with James to 

renounce the Spaniſh alliance, and to prepare for 

war. This change of meaſures was highly grateful 

to the martial ſpirit of the nation, and to their 

fierce hatred of the votaries of Popery. Bucking- 

ham, whoſe raſhneſs and pride were probably the 
chief cauſes of the change, became, for ſome mo- 

ments, popular. The Parliament, when ſummon- 

ed, were ready to urge on the war with extreme 

impatience ; and, therefore, lent no unfavour- 

able ear to James's demand of pecuniary ſupplies. 

All the ancient principles of James's policy, 

were now to be abandoned. Suſpicions were 

even conceived, that the unprincipled Bucking- 

ham might drive his maſters to ſeek new popu- 


larity, 
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_ larity, and a ſupply of thoſe pecuniary wants, 
for which the portion of the Spaniſh Princeſs 
2603 to had been expected to provide, by confiſcating 

1625. the revenues of the Church, and declaring 


Preſbytery the national religion. It was whiſ- 
pered, too, that James's ſpirit began at laſt to 


revolt againſt the inſolent aſcendency aſſumed 


by Buckingham, and againſt that contemptuous 
abandonment of all his own favourite plans, 
which was now threatened.— Amidſt theſe things, 
a marriage was negotiated between CHARLESs and 
HENRIE TTA, the ſiſter of Lewis the Thirteenth, 
King of France, a Princeſs whom Charles had 
ſeen and admired, as he paſſed through Paris. 
But, Jamzs- was not to ſurvive to witneſs the 
completion of this marriage. He died of what 
was ſuppoſed to be an ague, complicated with 
other infirmities, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age. His death did not eſcape that ſuſpicion of 
having been procured by poiſon, which attended 
the death of almoſt every other great perſon in 
the ſame age. It was on the twenty-ninth 


day of March, in the year one thouſand fix hun- 


dred and twenry-five, that he expired. His 
reign over the Scots, was nearly of the ſame du- 
ration with his life. He had been, for twenty- 
two years, Monarch of England. 


I James's 
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Janzs's character is eafily to be read in the d — L 
events of his reign. The tuition of NAA obey 
and Sir Peter Young made him a ſcholar. The f 
injudicious flatteries of thoſe by whom he was 10623. 
ſurrounded, rendered him a pedant. The taſte 
of the Scottiſh nobles, and rhe injudicious indul- 
gence of his firſt governors, gave him, from a 
very early age, too fond a propenſity to hunting. 
Being his own maſter, while ſtill far too young, 
he learned to abandon himſelf too habirually to 
indulgence and amuſement, and to make his play- 
fellows, his miniſters. His manners were coarſe, 
awkward, and ungainly. The manners of almoſt 
all thoſe whom he ſaw about him in Scotland, were 
not more poliſhed. Hence came that puerile 
partiality which he diſcovered through life, for 
perſons of his own ſex, whoſe form was handſome, 
and their manners diſtinguiſhed by gaiety and grace- 
fulneſs. Not any unnatural attachments, but 
thoſe habits which he had acquired in his youthful 
friendſhips with Eſme Duke of Lennox, and with 
Captain James Stuart; rendered him childiſhly 
fond of handſome favourites in his ſubſequent life. 
The irreſiſtible influence of Elizabeth held him 
during the earlieg part of his life in a condition 
which naturally deadened all military ardour in 
his breaſt, prevented him from acquiring military 
experience, and thus, of courſe, generated that 
averſion for war, which was ever after, a promi- 
Vol. V. þ 3 nent 


Character 
of James. 
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Ser. I. nent feature in his character. Of perſonal acti- 


Chr. I. 


y, he was never incapable. When haraſſed 


A.D. 
1603 to 
1625. 


_ eminently ſkilful; infomuch, that he would perhaps 


and kept on his guard, by the frequent enterpriſes 
of the Scottiſh nobles againſt his perſonal freedom, 


he ſhewed himſelf to be not at all deficient in 


fortitude and courage. But, in his latter years, 


he probably became more timid and puſillanimous. 


His greateſt misfortune was, that pedantry, flat- 
tery, hunting, -and favourites, ſeem to have held 
him from acquiring that prompt and accurate diſ- 
cernment of the proper principles of action in 
ordinary life, which conſtitutes common ſenſe. From 


the time at which he attained the full matprity of 


manhood, be appears to have ſhewn talents ſupe- 
rior. to thoſe of any of the Scottiſh nodles who 
were the moſt conſpicuous around him, and fully 


adequate to cope even with the fierceneſs and 


cunning of the Preſbyterian Clergy. The ambi- 
guous policy, with which he contrived to make the 
Catholics and the Proteſtants friendly alike to his 


Tight of inheritance to the Engliſh Crown ; was 


the effort of no common talents for political in- 


trigue. Without very eminent prudence, it would 


have been impoſſible for him, amidſt the intrigues 
cf Elizabeth, to have prevailed, as he did, equally 
over the turbulent intrigues of his nobles, and 
the reſtleſs, daring ſedition of his clergy. In 
baffling clerical artifice, he ſeems to have been 


have 
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have been a better Pope than King ; but not quite 8 * 


2 
L 


a Pope after the model of Sixtus the Fifth. Ihe 


adminiſtration of criminal juſtice in Scotland, 
while he himſelf continued to direct it, was ſig- 
nally impartial and vigorous: and even rigour in 
the juſt puniſhment of crimes, was certainly oue 
of the molt valuable qualities that could diſtin- 
guiſh the adminiſtration of any Monarch in this 


Age. In the encouragement of manufactures and 
commerce, in the ſettlement of the Highlands 


and iſles, and in his attention to the intereſts of 
agriculture, James evinced himſelf to be- ſuffi. 


ciently (kilful in the ſcience of public economy, 


ſach as it exiſted in his time, and to have been 
capable of enlarging his views to promote the 


ſkilful cultivation of the beſt arts. In regard to 


thoſe grand concerns of national policy, which 


aroſe from the reciprocal relations of the different 


ſtates and kingdoms of Europe to one another; 
James underſtood even theſe ſufficiently, ſo far 
as it was neceſſary for him to hold them in his 
view, during the life of Elizabeth. Had he 
continued till the end of his life, to reign only 
in Scotland, and under the influence of ſuch 
a neighbour as Queen Elizabeth; he might pro- 
bably have retained, to the laſt, the character of 
an able and prudent Monarch. But, his ſucceſ- 
ſion to the Engliſh Crown, placed him in a new 
ſituation ; for which his habits of thought and 
283 | Yy32 action 
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Sect. L action were extremely unfit: and giving him an 
LEY>—Inberitance to which he had long looked forward; 
A, D. thus taught him to renew the idleſt follies of his 
16:4 earheſt youth, and now to expect the gratifica- 
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tion of every vain fancy, or puerile paſſion, which 
he bad, at ang time, indulged. The prieſtly, 
. pacific ſpirit, which had been formed amid his 
conteſts with the Preſbyterian Clergy of Scatland, 
was. unequal to thoſe bold and martial views, which 
would have charmed the Englith, in their Monarch, 
and would have made the whole Proteſtant intereſt 
of Europe, but an engine to advance his. greatneſs. 
Flattered by that doctrine of Paſſive Obedience which 
the Engliſh clergy preached ; impoſed upon, by his 
. own increaſing indolence ; deluded bya vainconceit 
of his own. wiſdom ; not having his eyes open to 
the changes of policy and manners which were to 
change the relations of his power: He ſeems to 
have forgotten, that, great economy; of his reve- 
nues, and a conſiderable permanent, military force, 
would have been abſolutely neceſſary to maintain 
that high permanent authority which he claimed. 
From this time, having reached the ſummit of his 
ambition, he ſat himſelf down to enjoyment. His 
powers and habits ſeem to have, henceforth, conti- 
nually declined. Delighting himſelf in the ſociety 
of weak favourites; and taking too great a plea- 
ſure to. employ in his affairs, only men whoſe ta- 
lents were inferior to his own; he could not but, in 

| | | this 
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this ſeries of conduct, ſuffer a continual deterio- Ca K. 
ration of all the energies of his ſoul. His ne 
judices againſt the political ſpirit of Proteſtantiſm, 4. — 
his profound veneration for the grandeur of 1626. 
Spain, and that narrow family-pride which made 
hin ambitious of a great and rich match for his 
ſan, were meannefles of ſentiment, to which the 
humility and the other peculiar circumſtances of 
his early condition in Scotland, could, alone, have 
conciliated his mind. The capital faults of his 
reign were,—his injudicious choice of favourites, 
and childiſh. attachment to them ;—that averſion 
from Preſbyterianiſm. which prevented him from 
ſeizing, with a bold and vigorous hand, the gui- 
dance of the Proteſtant intereſts, a guidance which 
France was, hence, enabled to uſurp to its own 
great advantage;—that careleſs profuſion of his 
revenues, which kept him weak where he thought 
. himſelf ſtrong. Had it not been for theſe defects 
in his character and conduct; it is not improbable, 
but, the libertiss of the people and the juſt autho- 
rity of the Sovereign, in theſe kingdoms, might 
have been ſecured and reconciled; white all thoſe 
miſeries of inteſtine war, which afflited them 
from the firſt rebellion againſt his ſon Charles, to 
the, laſt rebellion in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, might have been happily averted. Jamzs 
was a Chriſtian without bigotry. He thought, 
that religion was to be accommodated ta the uti- 

lities 
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Ster. 3 lities of civil government : And there can be no 
wH=—doubt but he was fincere, during all the latter 


An. 
1603 to 
1625. 


part of his life, in his attachment to the doctrines 
and worſhip of the Church of England. —In 
England, he had the merit of patronizing that 
learning of which he accounted himſelf an emi- 


nent judge. Caſaubon was invited from France, 
by his offers; and obtained under him, in Eng- 
land, very liberal emoluments. Barclay, the fa- 


mous author of the Argenis, alſo reſpected Jams, 


as his kind and beneficent patron, Bacox's offi- 


cial abilities were rendered ſtill more acceptable 
to his Sovereign, on account of his erudition and 
ſcience. Drummond of Hawthornden, and Alexan- 
der afterwards Earl of Stirling, were particularly 
recommended to the notice of the Monarch, by 
their poerical talents. The illuſtrious, yer modeſt 
and humble Hooker, adorned this reign, and 
was perhaps the ableſt divine that has ever yet 
undertaken the ſupport of the Church of Eng- 
land. —Jamts was himſelf an author. His pecu- 
liar character appears in his writings. They ſhew 
no inconfiderable ſhare of learning, a good know- 
ledge of the general affairs of ſocial life, and no 
weakneſſes in reaſoning, or whimſical abſurdities 
of opinion, but ſuch as'were common even to 
men of-learning and ſcience in general, during 


that age. His ſtyle need not ſhun compariſon 


with that of Bacon's Hiſtorical Works; but ts 
of 
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of far inferior „ to that of Sir WAL TEA L TL 


RALEIGH.—1t, was in truth, the grand misfortuns Vs 


A. D. 
1603 to 


1625. 


of both King and people, in England, from the time 
of Henry the Seventh, to the revolution in the end of 
the ſeventeenth century; that the Monarchs and 
their counſellors, on the one hand, never clearly 


and diſcriminatively underſtood, what were the 


preciſe ROL prerogatives of the Crown ; and 
that, on the other hand, the people and their dema- 
gogues as little underſtood or ſtudied what were 
the preciſe rights which the feudal conſtitution of 
the ſtate reſerved for them. Had the Sovereign 
underſtood aright the importance of his own law- 
ful, rgupa pofiefhans and prerogatives; he could 
have defired nothing beyond the ſecure preſerva- 
tion of theſe in their full energy. If the people 
had truly known, what ſacred uncontroulable li- 
berties y·RODISM attributed to them; they could 
never have wiſhed to make their condition better 
by encroaching on the legitimate powers of the 
Crown: The King and his Parliament, in that 
caſe, holding clearly before them, the genuine 
nature of the #zUDAL CONSTITUTION, might 
bave adjuſted their powers to one another, in 
compliance with the changes of knowledge, in- 
duſtry, and manners, without encroachment on 
either hand,—nay, fo as rapidly to accompliſh the 
full improvement of law, government, and man- 
ners, without any of thoſe political convulſions 


which 
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Sect. 1 which cut off whole generations from the face 


Cuar, T1 


Af the earth, and then leave the matters for the 
.A.D. amendment of which they were excited, in a 


1603 to 


225, worſe fituation than at the firſt. In the conteſt 


between James and the 'Scottiſh Preſbyterians, 
Jamzs cannot be accounted to have been chiefly 


in the fault. His views of religion were more ra- 
tional, and not leſs conſiſtent with true piety, 


than thoſe of the Preſbyterian clergy, with whoſe 
ambitious enthuſiaſm he Had, all his life, to 
contend. © They began the conteſt by harafling 
him in his civil government with a cenſorial inter- 
ference, which, if ſubmitted to, would have ab- 
ſolutely annihilated the royal power: And, in 
every conteſt, the beginners are always to be re- 
garded as chiefly culpable: For, after contention 
hes once begun, both parties are invariably 
hurried into errors of conduct, Perhaps, in- 
deed, we ſhould rather blame thoſe circumſtances 
which prevented James the Fifth from volun- 
tarily reforming the Scottiſh church without civil 
war, at the time when the defign was firſt propo- 
ſed to him; thoſe which accompliſhed at laft, 
the reformation in Scotland, by a civil war in 
which the clergy became, in a moſt eminent 
manner, azitators and leaders; and thoſe which, 


in conſequence of ſuch previous events, taught 


the Preſbyterian miniſters to arrogate to them- 
ſelves all the 3 power of the prieſts and 
prophets 
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prophets of the Jewiſh theocracy of old. This 8 


was the combination of - circumſtances, this 
ſeries of events, proved the ſources of all 4. D. 


thoſe miſchiefs which religious quarrels have, 1625. 


fince, inflicted upon the inhabitants of Britain. 
Jamzs's perſonal form was, naturally not un- 
handſome nor unmanly. But, his carriage and 
geſtures were ever awkward and ungraceful. 
His manners wanted both dignity and delicacy : 
for, his earlier life had been divided between 
acting the pedant and the hypocrite with theo- 
logians,—and trifling, as a child, with play-fel- 
lows. The firſt diſpoſition of his temper was to 
profuſe and undiſcriminating kindneſs. The 
fancied neceſſities of policy, and his facility to 
favourites, alone, made him capable of acts of 
revenge, -He had ſurvived his wife and his el- 
deſt ſon. He left no children but his ſon Charles 
who ſucceeded him; and his daughter Elizabeth 
Queen of Bohemia, a Queen without a kingdom. 


— . . ——— 
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Srerrött I. CRAE. II. 


Reign of CnaRLEs the Firſt. 


* 


"NHARLES ſucceeded his father in the So- 

Sxer. I. vereignty of the Britiſh kingdoms, in 

Cu Ih circumſtances of great real difficulty, though of 

A.D. ſome apparent. advantage. A. large proportion 
1625 to - 5 . . De . 

1649, of his ſubjects were, in religion, Puritans, impa- 

nr ; tient to alter the religious eſtabliſhments of both 


advantage Scotland and England. Thoſe who were faithful 
and diſad · 1 


vantage, members of the eſtabliſhed Epiſcopacy, were 
ee men apt to drive their Sovereign into unpopular 
mw bis meaſures, by their angry zeal againſt its enemies. 

| A number were ſtill Papiſts, ready perhaps to 


aflail the Monarch's life by any deſperate conſpi- 


racy, 
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racy, if he ſhould earneſtly perſecute them; and W 
if he ſhould ſpare them, likely to render him, 28 AAS 
man who was at heart a Papiſt, an object of hor- Fon * 
ror and indignation to all his Proteſtant ſubjects. 1649. 
| The ancient revenues of the Crown were ſo 

wholly alienated, or from the progreſs of things, 
had become ſo unproductive; that they were no 
longer adequate to ſupport the magnificence of a 
Court, to defray the ordinary expences of the 
government, and to enable the Monarch to main- 
tain his greatneſs in the intercourſe, whether of 
wars or even of embaſſies, with foreign powers. 
The Parliament, although they had already bereft 
the Crown of almoſt the better part of its feudal 
emoluments and powers, would not contribute a 
ſhilling to aid their ſovereign's neceſſities, without 
obtaining from him in compenſation, ſtill ſome 
new ſacrifice of prerogative. A ſpirit of repu- 

| blicaniſm; derived from the example of Holland, 

| from the imbibed philoſophy of the republican au- 
thors of ancient Greece and Rome, from the habit 


of contemplating, during the laſt century, hardly 
any thing but inceſſant changes in religion, and 
in civil government ; had inflamed the minds of 
: the people with a perſuaſion, that whatever might 
be won, even by whatever craft or violence, from 
) the power of monarchy, was to be accounted 
N glorious gain. England, through the narrow- 


ſpiritedneſs of James, had entirely loſt, in foreign 
Z 2 2 . policy 
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5zcr+ J. policy, that reſpe& both of friends and enemies, 


Cup. 1 


> which it was neceflary even to its internal intereſts, 
a that it ſhould ſtill ftrive- to maintain, The King 


TED 


of Bohemia, the brother in- law of Charles, having 
been deprived of his dominions, and driven into 
exile; it ſeemed to be incumbent upon the 
Engliſh Monarch, to interpoſe for that Prince's re- 


ſtoration by force of arms,—as well to ſave his 
own honour, and that of the nation from infamy, 


as to prevent the Proteſtant religion from ſuffering 


a ruin in Germany, which might ſoon bring on its 
ruin in every other part of Europe. - Amidſi 


theſe difficulties thus formidable, Charles might, 
however, be encouraged to flatter himſelf, in the 


ſanguine inexperience of a youthful mind; that 


the recent favour of the Parliament towards him- 


ſelf and the Duke of Buckingham, was not tran- 


ſient and accidental, but was acquired by his per- 
ſonal character and talents, and might be eafily pre- 


ſerved, throughout his reign, by the ſame means by 


which it had been acquired. He might ſuppoſe, 
too, that he needed but to ſhew himſelf ready 
to act the part of the head and protector of the 
Proteſtants; and that his proper reputation as 
King of England, would thus be at once reſtored 
on the continent; while the religious zeal and the 


martial ardour of his ſubjects would be at the ſame 


time, completely gratified. It was natural for 
him, to entertain a boundleſs confidence in his 
own 
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own abilities, which were as yet untried, and in Sher, I. 


the talents of a miniſter who had contrived 6 


win his favour. Being, in the ſincerity of his 
heart, a member of the church of England, firmly 
attached to its ſyſtem of doctrines and worſhip; 
he could not eaſily allow himſelf to think that the 
minds of his ſubjects ſhould ever be alienated 


from him, by any ſuſpicions of his being ſecretly 
inclined to, Popery. | 


| Ali che ls of a national mourning, 
attended the death of James the Sixth, The 
young King aſcended the throne, amid... the 
general approbation of his ſubjects. Bucking- 
ham was deſpatched, with extraordinary mag- 
nificence of ſtate, expence, and attendance, to 
bring home Henrietta, the bride of Charles, from 
her brother's Court, - His gallantry and magni- 
' cence, at once charmed, aſtoniſhed, and offend- 
ed the French; to whoſe Queen, the gay and 
lovely wife of the cold-blooded Lewis the Thir- 
teenth, he had the audacity to addreſs the looks, 
the ſighs, and the language of love, not without 
making, at leaſt, ſome flight impreſſion on her 
heart, Henrietta was met by her fond, expect- 
ing huſband, at Canterbury. Even before the 
departure of Buckingham for France, a levy of 
twelve thouſand men, to ſerve for the King of 


Bohemia, 


Har, II. 


A. D. 
1625 to 
1649. 


Progreſs 
of public 
affairs in 


England. 
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Bohemia in Germany, had been ordered ; and 


the Sovereigns of Denmark and Sweden, both 
A. D. Proteſtants, had been engaged to furniſh ano- 


2625 to 


2649. ther army of twenty thoufand more. The 


French, boſtile, for reaſons of political emula- 


tion, to that aggrandizement of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, which was accompliſhed by the fuc- 


ceſs of their arms againſt the German Prote- 
ſtants; were willing to favour the efforts of 
Charles and his northern allies, for the recovery 


of the Palatinate. Nor did Charles, allied as he now 
was to the royal family of France, refuſe to aid 
7hem, in return, with the ſervice of a fleet for 


the reduction of the rebel town of Rochelle, al- 
though the cauſe of thoſe rebels was the cauſe of 
Proteſtantiſm. In this tate, and this manage- 


ment of his affairs, he met his firſt parliament ; 
not doubting but he ſhould find them ready to 


applaud his meaſures and to grant all his demands. 


But, he experienced thoſe who had loved the 


Prince, to be very differently diſpoſed towards 
him, now when he was King. For, he wanted 


money: He had not yet diſſolved all connections 
with all Catholic powers: The ſyſtem of bind- 
ing down the hands of the Crown, by ſuſpicions 
or pretended ſuſpicions of its inſincerity in reli- 


gion, by complaints of grievances reſulting from 
the abuſe of its powers, and by refuſing the pecu- 
niary ſupplies which it demanded ;—was not yet 

s | to 
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to be laid aſide. The Parliament refuſed the 2 N 


ſupplies, and threatened the impeachment of — | 


the miniſter. Charles found means to extricate nw | 
himſelf from the difficulties which they were 1649. 
creating around him, only by ſuddenly diſſolving 


them. 


Ir is impoſſible to reflect on the conduct of this 
Parliament, without viewing them with indignation 
and horror, as the firſt authors of all the ſubſequent 
crimes and misfortunes, by which theſe kingdoms Refledions. 
were, to the very cloſe of the century, overwhelm- 
ed. Were there among them, no men of diſinte. 
reſted patriotiſm, enlarged intelligence, and ſober 
paſſions ? Could they not ſee, that, in the body 
of the exiſting laws, in their ſole power of relie- 
ving the King's pecuniary neceſlities, in their 
conſequent. general legiſlative authority. they 
poſſeſſed ſufficient means for the ſecurity of their 
libecties, and for procuring, from time to time, 
the certain redreſs of every grievance? Did 
they not perceive, that the young King's eager- 
neſs to call a Parliament, proved him to be not 
at all averſe from Parliamentary goverament, if 
it might be poffible for him to conciliate the fa- 
your of his Parliaments, by any new means, 
which ſhould not, to himfelf, appear to be a vo- 
luntary ſurrender of his juſt regal powers? Could 
not they diſcern, that it was not difficult to en- 
gage him fully and irre vocably, as the Head of 
| | | all 
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Ster. . all the Proteſtants ; and that, if he were but 


once thus far engaged, he would be, of courſe, 


A. D. 
3 to 


neceſſarily withdrawn for ever, from all partiali- 
ty to the cauſe of the Papiſts? Could they not 
ſee, that if the young King were ſoothed and 
gratified in other matters; he might be eaſily 


brought to ſhake off the obnoxious Buckingham? 


—or Buckingham might be compelled to bend 
to the wiſhes and the true intereſts of the na- 
tion? Yes; to the ignorance, the malice, the 


wicked ſelfiſhneſs, the contracted ſpirits, the 


ungenerous ambition, the wild - enthuſiaſm of 
of this firſt Parliament of the reign of Charles 
the Firſt, is to be attributed the principal guilt 
of all the miſeries which afterwards enſued. The 
example of Holland, too; and the dark practices 
of the Scottiſh Preſbyterian Church co maintain 


and re-eſtabliſh its power; are, indeed, to be 


regarded as having operated with no inconfider- 


able force, to work up the members of this Par- 


hament, into that unhappy temper of mind, in 
which they were induced to 'give their young 


King, at once, a ſort of fixed abhorrence of all 


Scotiſh af- 


fairs, 


aaa; ru e 


I the mean time, the affairs of the Scortiſh 
government went eaſily on, in the hands of the 
former miniſters. Charles was duly proclaimed 
King, upon the reception of the news of his fa- 

1 ther's 
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5 ther's death. A deptitation of the moſt eminent dr 7. T. 
of the Scottiſh nobles, was deſpatched to London, 9 
to aſſiſt at the funeral ſolemnities of the decea- A. * 
ſed Monarch, and at the coronation of his ſuc- 5 
ceſſor. The clans of the Weſtern Iſles roſe 
in rebellious inſurrection, probably on account 
of the wrongs which they might ſuppoſe them 
ſelves to fuffer from the incroachments made upon 
their ancient poſſeſſions, in favour of the Camp- 
bells. But, the Lord Lorn, and the Viſcount 
of Kilſythe, were inſtantly ſent again them, with 
a military and a naval force, ſufficient to diſap- 
point-their enterpriſes, and to-ſuppreſs their re- 
bellion. The Preſbyterian- clergy, - preſuming progrefs 
to ſupplicate Charles, for ' relief from com“ 9 Scot- 
pliance with the famous five articles of fairs. 
Perth, had the -mortification to find, that 
the young King was, from conſcience, diſpoſed to 
maintain that which his father had introduced, 
out of policy. To Spottiſwood, Archbiſhop of St 
n Andrew's, he ſoon after wrote, encouraging the 
g Biſhops to fupport the order af Epiſcopacy, in 
U full confidence of his protection and favour. 
When ſymptoms of Preſbyterian diſcontent began 
to appear; a royal proclamation iſſued by the 
h Scottiſh Council of adminiſtration, menaced with _ 
e condign puniſhment, all ſuch as ſhould attempt oy 
d to diſturb the order of the Epiſcopal church. In 
I every new ſtep that was taken in the government 
2 Vol. V. 18 of 
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of Scotland, the biſhops were treated with a de- 


we ference which ſeemed to evince, that even of the 
| E to civil adminiſtration, the principal authority was 
3649- to be intruſted to them. Orders were even re. 


vention of in 


ceived from the King, by which the citizens of the 
royal burghs, were forbidden to ele& any perſons 
into their reſpective magiſtracies, who ſhould re» 
fuſe compliance with the five articles of Perth. A 
new regulation was introduced, to prevent the ſame 
_ perſons from being, at once, members of both the 
Court of Seſfion and the Privy Counſel; becauſe it had 
been found that the requiſite attention to the diſtri» 
butionof juſtice on the one hand, and to the conduct- 
ing of the affairs of the adminiſtration, on the other, 
made the functions of the two offices incompatible 
with one another, in the ſame perſon. The Chan- 
cellor of the kingdom, alone, was ſtill permitted 
to preſide in both theſe Courts. To all in Scot- 
land, but the foes to the public peace, the zealots 
for Preſbytery, and thoſe who might be rivals in 
ambition, or perſonal enemies, tothe confidential 
miniſters,— the new reign commenced with plea- 
ſing omens of a happy progreſs *. . | 


A convention of the parliamentary eſtates, was, 
this condition of things, ſummoned to meet, 
The Chancellor preſided. He, with little difficulty, 
obtained from them, the grant of a taxation to the 

amount 


* Burnet's Hiſtory of his Gzcn Times, and of the Dukes of Ha. 
milton. N | 
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amount of forty thouſand pounds Scots, to de- 


37¹ 


SeCT- 
Cnar 


"i 


fray the extraordinary expences which the King. 


would neceffarily incar in a journey to Scotland, . 
which, it was repreſented, that he propoſed to 


make in the enſuing ſpring, for the purpoſe of his 


ſolemn coronation in the ancient kingdom of his 
fathers. While this extraordinary ſupply was 
granted; that land-tax which the Parliament of the 
year one thouſand ſix hundred and twenty one, 
had given for an annuity to the late King Famer, 
out of the money, or money and victual. rents of the 


lands, was, by the Convention, ſettled asa permanent 


income for his ſucceſſor. But, the poſſeſſors of the 
chureh- lands were quickly alarmed by the dread 
of being ſtripped of their eſtates, by the effect of that 
revocation which every ſucceeding King of Scot- 


land was legally intitled to make,—at the time 


of his acceſſion to the throne, or when he attained 
the years of majority, —of all that had been granted 
away by his anceſtors, or during his minority, 


out of the juſt poſſeſſions of the Crown. This 


right ſtill remained with the Crown, though it 
had been long declining into an inefficient form. 
But the exulting loquacity of the Biſhops, ſoon 
informed the Nobles, that Charles's zeal for the 


ſupport of Epiſcopacy, would prompt him to em- 


ploy his right of revocation, for the purpoſe of re- 
ſtoring alF its raviſhed poſſeſſions to the Scottiſh 
Church, The Earl of Nithſdale; the repreſentative 

3 A 2 of 


1625 Ss 
1649. 
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om of a family whoſe.emident loyalty could not but 
recommend them to the favour of their Save» 
NO. reigns ; arriving,  ſoon-after, with a commiſſion 
2649 to repreſent the perſon of his Sovereign, inthe ſub- 
ſequent meetings of the Convention: had the mis. 
fortune to injure the ſervice of his maſter, by 
his own perſonal unpopularity; The Convention 
became refractory againſt the - meaſures propuſed 
Rif of a bythe King. The zealots for Preſbytery, the pol- 
OO feflars of the church-lands, the enemies of the 
miniſters, and others Who had taken up extrava- 
gant notions of the deſpotiſm of Monarchy, and 
the happy liberty of Republicaniſm; began to ac- 
quire, among themſelves, ſomewhat of the combi» 
nation of a party. An oppoſition more formi- 
dable than had-ariſen in Scotland, againſt the go- 
vernment of King James, already preſented itſelf 
againſt the miniſters of his ſon. The diſſolution 
of the Convention became neceſſary, to break the 
gathering ſtorm. The dreaded revocation: of the 
church-lands was ſoon after made by a royal pro- 
clamation. The unpopular Nithſdale, to add to 
the kindling diſcontents, was appointed to collect 
the late extraordinary taxation which * ellates 

had _ 1 


Changes A yet, however, the plan of the new Kiog, for 
in the ads be adwiniſtration of Scotland, had not been per · 


ons manentiy 


* Mw: ut Supra, &c. 
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manently ſettled. But, the appointment of the — * 
Earl of Nichſdale to thoſe high offices which be 
obtained, was a firſt ſtep towards changes more * _ 
. conſiderable in the government... Almoſt all the 1642. 
judges in the Court of Seſſion were, ſoon after, 
diſmiſſed, to make room for others, of whom the 

maſt eminent was Sir Robert Spottiſwood, fon to 

the. Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, That eminent 

name among the pocts of Scotland, William 

Alexander, Viſcount Canada, ſupplanted the Earl 

of Marre in the office of Secretary of State. For 
the purpoſe of conferring more auguſt ſplendour 
upon the church, a number of the Biſhops were 
conjoined with the eminent laic peers and the offi- 
cers of ſtate, in the compoſition of a new Privy 
Council. In a Commiſſion, nominated to ma- 
nage the affairs of the Exchequer, the Biſhops 
had alſo a place. The Archbiſhops of St An- 
drew's and Glaſgow, with the Biſhops of Roſs. 
and Dymblane, were alſo made members of a 
temporary court, which was conſtituted for the 
purpoſe of ſuperintending the execution of the 
laws, enforcing the rights of the royal prero- 
gative, and granting to the ſubjects redreſs of 
their grievances. Such changes in the admini- 
ſtration; putting thoſe who were diſmiſſed into a 
ſituation in which it was natural for them to en- 
deayour to convince their Sovereign, that his ſer- 
vice would not be more advantageouſly condudt- 
25 1 ed 
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— 5 ed by their ſucceſſors, than it had been by them; 
Loya_thustendedto inflime that ſpiritofdifcontent and op- 
= . poſition, which was becoming ſtill tronger and more 
4649, general throughout the country. If thofe who were 
advanced into the vacated offices, had been before 
friendly to Charles and his government; he, ſure- 
ly, ſuffered a loſs of friends, by theſe changes in the 
Scottiſh adminiſtration. Nothing feems to have 
contributed, more ſtrongly, to raiſe up a fac- 
tion againſt the royal authority, than the exalta.. 
tion of the Biſhops to high civil dignities; and 
the weak elation of mind and carriage, by which 

they diſgraced their own advancement. 


Is England, the progreſs of affairs was yet 
more unhappy. - Charies had no fooner entered 
into engagements with the Proteſtant powers of 

- Germany and the North, for a war againſt the 
Houſe of Auſtria, than his Parliament ungene- 
rouſly deſerted him, as if they had been bribed 
to betray him, by an enemy. He nevertheleſs 
perſevered in his purpoſe. He was moved by 
impetuous Buckingham, amid theſe difficulties, 
to enter deeper into thoſe meafures which he 
had already adopted for the ſupport of the Pro- 
teſtant cauſein Germany. He, at the ſame time, 
turned his arms ſuddenly againft France, and 
| began to give aid to the inhabitants of Rochelle, 
i . likewiſe Proteſtants; whom the French mi- 
niſter 
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niſter, was, at this time, purſuing” with unap- 2 


peaſeable rage, on account of their attach 


ment to the reformed religion. In Germany, 


conteſt, with wonderful courage and ſucceſs. 
Thoſe enterpriſes which Buckingham undertook 
for the relief of Rochelle, though boldly entered 
upon, were far from fortunate. While the na- 
tional policy was made ſubſervient even to the 
private paſſions and humours of this favourite, 
and the national enterpriſes were guided by 
his conduct; nothing but imprudence, misfor- 
tune, and diſgrace, could attend the endea- 
yours of Charles to riſe to importance in the ge- 
neral ſyſtem of the European Powers. Again, 
it became neceſſary to aſſemble a Parliament. 
The unfortunate counſels which had been pur- 


ſued fince the diſſolution of the laſt, the grie- 
yances which Buckingham's violence and im- 


prudence had created, with thoſe perplexing 
dichculties in which the King and his confiden- 
tial miniſter now ſaw themſelves involved; laid 
Charles at his ſecond Parliament's mercy. 


Buckingham's injudicious miſconduct, and his 


ads of deſpotiſm, were, in this Parliament, fierce- 
ly reprobated ; his diſmiflal was demanded. A 
petition of right was preſented for the royal ſanc- 
tion, with an earneſtneſs which proved ſucceſs- 
fal. A ſuhſidy was then granted, for the ſup- 


ply 


A. D. 
1625 i9 


the King of Sweden advanced into the ſcene of 4645. 
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srer. 5 ply of the Savereign' wants. But the duty of 


Cu. 1 


—— nnage and poundage, a tax upon the naval car. 


A. D. 
1625 do 
1649. 


riage of goods, deſtined for the ſupport of the 
royal fleets, was refuſed, till Charles, with in. 
dignant impatience, prorogued the Parliamenta- 
ry ſeſſion; not without obſoutely intimating his 
reſolution to levy, of his own authority, that tax 
which they refractorily denied him.— Of the 
conduct of this Parliament. we muft perhaps 
judge with leſs ſeverity than of that of the laſt, 
The failure of the laſt Parliament, to' cultivate, 
with candid patriotiſm and loyalty, the excel- 
lent diſpofitions of Charles, had already produced 
its natural effect; and had obliged hum to liſten to 
the arbitrary counſels of a miniſter, whom more 


delicate conduct in his Parliament, might, ere 


this time, perhaps have induced him to diſmiſs. 
Even Buckingham had evinced a ſenſibility to 
fair fame, and a love of popularity, which a 
a truly viftuous and enlightened Parliament 
might eaſily have addreſſed, for the end of 
winning him to the intereſts of this country. 
But, perſuaded by the conduct of an aſſembly 


from which they had hoped every thing; that 
nought but uncontroulable power, or deep ar- 


tifices in the King and his miniſters, could con- 
fine an Engliſh Parliament, within the limits of 


1 and ey both the SoVercign and the 


miniſters 
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miniſter had abandoned their firſt and better pur- Ci. 1. 
poſes ; had reſolved to govern, as far as it wa. 
poſſible, without parliamentary aid; and when 2 a 
the ſummons of a Parliament ſhould become 645. 
neceſſary to ſtruggle with them, ſtill as firmly, 

and as artfully as poſſible. Various abuſes of the 
executive power, had, therefore, taken place, 

ſince the laſt Parliament was diflolved. Except 

that Charles had, indeed, perſevered in the new 

policy of endeavouring to ſet himſelf at the head 

of the Proteſtant intereſt in Europe; there was 
ſcarcely another remarkable a& of the govern- 

ment, in which the nation could have cauſe to re- 

joice. The misfortunes of the Engliſh arms, ſug- 
geſting to malignity, the unjult pretence, that the 

King and Buckingham meant but to betray the 
nation, thus effaced the merit which Charles's en- 
gagements with the Proteſtants, might otherwiſe 

have had, in the eyes of his ſubjects. All thoſe 
principles of faction which had raged in the laſt 
Parliament, ſtill reigned in the nation in full 
force. —Had the leaders in this Parliament been 


. men of ſound political intelligence and virtuous 
y diſpoſitions ; they would have been content 
it with the petition of right; they would have re- 
2 flected, that, to make their Sovereign ſtill retain 
towards them, his ingenous ſincerity, it was ne- 
of ceflary, not to preſs him to things to which 
ie WW he had an invincible diſlike; they would have 


rs Vol. V. . ſtriven 
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ſtriven to teach him the gentle uſe of his preroga · 
tive, by uſing their powers againſt him, with mo- 
deration and juſtice ; they would have conſider- 
ed, that too many of the errors of the opening 
reign, had neceſſarily flowed from the faQtious and 


unprincipled miſconduct of its firſt Parliament 


they would have known, that, from them collective- 
ly, there was greater moderation, patriotiſm, and 


wiſdom to be expected, than from a young Mo- 


narch, an arrogant, impetuous, ill informed mini- 
ſter, and the other ſervile minions which filled 
the Court. They were blameable for having 
acted in a manner that threatened, but too ſoon 
to precipitate the nation into the moſt dreadful 
ills: The King, too, was blameable: But, of the 
two, the miſconduct of the Parliament was evi- 
dently the moſt criminal. A new diſappointment, 
in a new attempt to relieve the beſieged Prote- 
ſtants of Rochelle, even while this Parliament ſat, 
brought new diſgrace upon the Engliſh arms, and 
gave a new triumph to the factious.— While 
Buckingham, delivered by the prorogation, from 
parliamentary proſecution ; was buſied, at Portſ- 
mouth, in preparations for. a new expedition to 
relieve Rochelle; he was, to the great joy of his 
public and private enemies, ſuddenly aſſaſſinated 
by a perſon of the name of Felton, who gloried 
in the deed. Angther Admiral was ſubſtituted 
to command the fleet. It failed to relieve Ro- 


chelle ; 


- 
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chelle; but in vain. Richlieu prevailed ; and the rtr. . 
ſtrength of the Proteſtants in France was cruſhed. ——— 
Buckingham and his maſter were ſuppoſed to MS. 
have been inſincere in their pretended efforts to 1649. 
ſupport the French Proteſtants. But the charge is 
improbable. Buckingham had ſet himſelf in fierce 
perſonal oppoſition to Olivarez, and had thus pro- 

duced a war with Spain. He ſet himſelt into a 

ſimilar perſonal oppoſition to Richlieu, and hence 

made his Sovereign take arms againſt France, 
Charles's heart was alive to ſentiments of true 
glory: and he was ſincerely defirous to ſet him- 


ſelf at the head of all the Proteſtants in ay 22 


10 8 a this n of this public Ecleſiaſti- 
affairs of England, the ſpirit of oppoſition to the _ RE 
eccleſiaſtical meaſures of the Crown, was ſtill un * TON 
fomented and ſtrengthened. . The contagion * 
the factious ſpirit of the Engliſh, communicated 
itſelf to the Scots, juſt as Engliſh Puritaniſm had 
been cheriſhed and increaſed by the agency and 
example of the Scottiſh Preſbyterians. The poſ- 
ſeſſors of the tithes murmured againſt the exorbi- 
tancy of the valuation, at which theſe had been 
eſtimated. The Clergy, who abhorred conformity 
| to the order. preſcribed: by the articles of Perth, 
| laboured-. ſtill more and more, to make at leaſt - 
| 


the people entirely theirs, if they might not bend 
the Government to their wiſhes, The Epiſcopal | 
; 3 B 2 elergy, 


* Clarendon ; Burnet, &c, 
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8 i. clergy; more fearful of the non-conformiſts than 
Goa of the Papiſts, beſtirred themſelves againſt the 


A. D. 
1625 to 
1649. 


former, with an activity ſo much the more earneſt 
than that which they ſhewed againſt the latter, 
that they ſoon began to be branded, among the 
populace, as being ſecretly Papiſts. The Marquis 


of Huntley, with the Earls of Angus, Nithſdale, 


and Abercorn, obtained, through the Queen's in- 
ter poſition, ſuch inſtructions from their Sove- 
reign, to the Scottiſh miniſtry, as were adapted 
to ſpare them from that perſecution which the 
Preſbyterians, and even the Biſhops, were zealous 
to urge againſt nobles, ſo obſtinately devoted to a | 
religion that was condemned as idolatrous. While 
the Marquis of Huntley enjoyed the power of a feu- 
dal Prince in the North-Eaſt Highlands ; the houſe 


of Argyle were, in the Weſtern Highlands, no leſs 


great and powerful. The few greater Lords whoſe 
eſtates were of wide extent, and whom the ab- 
ſence of their Sovereign left in a ſituation of com- 
paratively independent power, in their reſpeQive 
counties ; were, in a great meaſure, content with 
this, and left the adminiſtration to the undiſturb- 
ed vicegerency of the royal authority. But the 
intercourſe between the Scots and the Engliſh, 
becoming now continually more frequent, the 
Scots were learning, every hour, to haraſs their 
King with more and more of that obſtinacy 
and that rough aſſault, with which the Engliſh 

Parliaments 
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Parliaments had, ina remarkable manner, thwarted _ - 
their Monarch's wiſhes, and tortured his pride. 
The Marquis of Hamilton, however, allied by no 5 , 
very remote collateral conſanguinity to his Sove- 1649. 
reign, and the huſband of a niece of the recently 
aſſaſſinated Buckingham; although in religion a 
Preſbyterian, was firmly loyal to the government 

of Charles; and was diſpoſed to exerciſe all his in- 

fluence, to maintain that order, whether civil or 
ecclefiaſtical, which the Monarch ſhould legally 

ordain. Stewart of Traquair, indeed, and ſome 

of the other Scottiſh officers of ſtate, jealous of 

the rifing authority of the Biſhops, were willing 

ſecretly to foment thoſe diſcontents which their 

- official duty required them, by every means, to 

: ſoothe and to ſuppreſs. The Biſhops, on the 

s other hand, ſupported in the King's favour, by 

e the influence of the famous Laud, aſpired to the 

. higheſt offices in the government, haughtily ſcorn- 


- ed that outcry which was excited againſt them, 
e and comported themſelves with an imprudence 
h which continually inflamed the indignation and 
)- complaints of their enemies &. 

le 8 | | 

n, . SucH was the ſtate of public affairs in Scotland, 
ie wben Charles, ſtill ambitious to ſupport the Pro- 
ir teſtant cauſe in Germany, and to recover to the 
ty family of his ſiſter, the principalityof the Palati- 
( nate; 
us * Balfour : Row : Burnet's Hiſtory of his Own Times, and of 


the Dukes of Hamilton, 
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nate; authoriſed the Marquis of Hamilton to 
levy an army in Scotland, with which he ſhould 
repair to Sweden, there to ſerve under the ban- 
ners of the great Guſtavus Adolphus King of Swe- 
den. Charles contributed large ſums, to enable 
Hamilton to raiſe this force. Guſtavus accepted 


| the proffered ſervice, with expreſſions of the moſt 


The Mar- 
quis of Ha- 
milton's 


expedition , 


to Germa- 


u. 


1632-3. 


ardent gratitude, and with the conceſſion of high 
honours, and an almoſt independent command, to 
Hamilton. The Scots, long accuſtomed to ſerve 
in foreign armies, in France, and more recently, 
in great numbers, in Holland, zealouſly haſtened 
to follow the Chieftain of the houſe of Hamilton, 
to ſerve againſt the perſecuting Papiſts, and to 


ſhare in that career of victory, which had already 


begun to acquire to Guſtavus, the glorious appel- 


lation of the Proteſtant Hero. For a ſhort time 


this expedition was retarded, by a jealouſy which 
the unguarded language of a confidential ſervant, 
and the malignity of enemies, attempted to ex- 
cite againſt Hamilton's, loyalty, in the boſom 
of his Sovereign. But, the magnanimity of 
Charles's mind was ſuperior to haſty ſuſpicion 
againſt a man whom he had conceived to be ut- 
terly incapable of aught that was baſe or diſloyal. 
After the accuſation had been made, while proba- 
bilities were offered to ſupport it, before Hamil- 
tan could have time to make his defence ; Charles 
nobly admitted him,—on the firſt night of his ap- 


pearance 


: 
- 
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pearance at Court, under the charge,—to his Secr. 1. 
wonted confidential place in the royal bed-cham- — 

ber; in which, if Hamilton had been a traitor, A. D. 

he might, with little difficulty, have cut ſhort his gr” on 
Sovereign's life, Acquitted, in his Sovereign's 

eſtimation, of a guilt of which he was, in truth, 

entirely innocent, Hamilton renewed the prepara- 

tions for his expedition, and with a fleet of forty 

veſſels, conveying more than fix thouſand men, 

ſer ſail for Germany, In the ſummer of the year 

one thouſand, fix” hundred and thirty-one, he 

joined the banners of Guſtavus. But for this ſea- 

ſonable aid, the victory of Leipſic, and ſomg others 

of his greateſt ſucceſſes, had perhaps not crowned 

that hero's arms. New levies of Germans were 

obtained to recruit that ſmall, but gallant Scot- 

tiſh force, which fought under Hamilton's com- 

mand. Famine and a peſtilence quickly thinned 
its numbers, with a terrible ſeverity. But, the 1 | 
ralour and fortitude of the Scots were not to be | 
conquered. Obedient to the orders of Guſtavus, 

F Hamilton, ſoon after the victory at Leipſic, 

conducted his ſmall band towards the frontiers of 

Sileſia. The town of Croflen, in which a Swediſh 

garriſon was beſieged and nearly maſtered by an 

Auſtrian force, was happily relieved by a detach- 

: ment, which Leſly, afterwards more famous, led, 

£ at Hamilton's command, upon this enterprize. 

The town of Guben, a place of ſtill greater im- 

9 importance, 
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2. 7 portance, was, ſoon after, bravely taken. Every 
w—r> thing yielded to Scottiſh valour : And the country 
-_ 2 into which they were entering, not being yet ra- 
2649. vaged, like that through which they had paſſed; 
the Scots rejoiced in the proſpect of ſoon finding 
quarters, in which they might refreſh and enrich 
themſelves. At this moment, the march of the 
Scottiſh general into Sileſia, was provokingly coun: 
teracted by the Swediſh King. Hamilton and his 
followers found it neceſſary to obey theſe orders, 
with whatever reluctance. With an army of 
about ſeven thouſand men, Scots and Swedes, and 
with Leſly and Bannier commanding under him, 
Hamilton, then, for a while, blocked up the Im- 
perial garriſon in Magdeburgh. Pappenheim, the 
Imperial general, at length compelled the Scots 
and Swedes to raiſe the blockade; and, while Ha- 
milton was, by the Swediſh generals, reſtrained 
from giving him battle; entered the town; car- 
ried away the garriſon, and left the place, a prize 
of ſmall value to the beſiegers. Hamilton's ar- 

my had, by this time, mouldered away to but a | 

very ſmall number of Scottiſh troops. The King 

of Sweden, elated with the victories he had gained, 

angry that he could not obtain from England 

more powerful ſuccours, and repenting, perhaps, 

of having granted to the Scottiſh general ſuch 

an independency of command, offended the ſpi- 

rit of Hamilton with diſappointments and indig- 

| 1 nities 


at He „ 8 
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nities, which he became, at laſt, weary of endu- 
ring. 
him home to the Engliſn Court. Having 
been ſomewhat more than a year abſent upon this 
military expedition; he left the remains of his 
troops to be embodied into the army of the King 
of Sweden, and returned to Britain. The Scots 
who continued to ſerve in the Swediſh armies ; 
with thoſe who were entertained in the ſervice of 
the Dutch, and of France; were afterwards to 
exerciſe, in inteſtine war at home, that military 
experience which they now acquired. Had not 
the jealouſies of Guſtavus, and the intrigues of 
France, concurred to fruſtrate the principal ob- 
je& of Hamilton's expedition; he might proba- 
bly have ſucceeded, in obtaining for the exiled 
Monarch of Bohemia, the complete reſtoration of 


thoſe dominions of which he had been deprived “. 


Is the mean time, Charles had ſeen himſelf 
compelled to make peace with France and Spain, 
as well as to relinquiſh to Richlieu, the care of 
directing the progreſs of the Swediſh arms in Ger- 
many.—Laud, and the Queen, held the chief in- 
fluence in his councils.— The cuſtom upon ſweet 
wines, one of the moſt valuable branches of the 

Var. V. 1 


* Burnet's Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, p. 5.—26. 
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cuz if Scottiſh revenue, he had granted to the Marquis 
WHvot Hamilton for the ſpace of ſixteen years, as x 
8 fund for the expences of his German expedition: 
1649. And the neceſſities of the Government, therefore, 
A new required other ſupplies from the generous loyalty 
| — of the Scottiſh Parliament. The ſame taxation of 
thirty ſhillings out of every pound-land of the old 
valuation, which had been formerly granted to 
King James, was now, again, beſtowed, as a ſup- 
ply to Charles. Yet, that Epiſcopacy which they 
hated, was ſtill urged upon the Scots. While 
' Laud, at the ear of the Sovereign, ſupported the 
intereſts of the biſhops ; it was in vain that the laic 
members of the Scottiſh adminiſtration ſtrove to 
counteract and undermine them. Theſe biſhops, 
in return, ſet themſelves eagerly to adopt into the 
Scottiſh worſhip, the organs, the choral ſervice, 
and thoſe ceremonial formalities of the Epiſcopal 
worſhip of the Church of England, to the uſe of 
which Laud was ſuperſtitiouſſy attached, and 
which he had taught Charles himſelf to value, as 
being of eſſential importance in religion. The 
little cabals among the members of the Scottiſh 
adminiſtration, produced ſome reciprocal attempts 
among them to injure one another in their Sove- 
reign's eſtimation; attempts, however, which ter- 
minated only in the ruin of the inferior agents 

who had been employed in the miſchief. 
AFTER 


— 
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Artes Hamilton's return from Germany, S2cr-T 
Charles himſelf, at length, undertook a journey 
down to Scotland. Magnificent preparations were 4 | 
made for his reception. All the ſplendour of his 1649. 
Court adorned his progreſs. Oa the fifteenth day 
of June, in the year one thouſand fix hundred and 
thirty-three, he made his entrance at the We/- 

Port of Edinburgh, the Scottiſh metropolis. 1— . 
complimentary ſpeech was, at that gate, addreſſ- 2 
ed to him, from a temporary theatre: the Pro- crowned. 
voſt and the inferior magiſtrates attended to 
receive him, in their robes of ſtate: and the 
keys of the city were there, by the Provoſt, hum- 
bly preſented to its King. At the Luckenbooths, 
another ſpeaker, from another theatre, accoſted 
the Monarch with a complimentary deduction of 
his genealogy from its reputed great anceſtor, 
Fergus the Firſt. At the Croſs, an imaged 
Bacchus was ſeen to pour forth copious ſtreams 
of wine. At the Trone, where ſtands the church 
named from it, was a mimic Parnaflus, on which 
the nine Muſes appeared, joyful to welcome home 
the King. And at the Netherbow, another theatre 
imitated the planetary ſyſtem. The bells in the 
mean time rang, the ordnance of the caſtle was 
diſcharged, and harmonious muſic ſounded loud 
around. Every thing beſpoke the joy of a loyal 
people, exulting in the honour of their Sovereign's 

3 C 2 viſfit. 
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gore 1. it. "The ceremony of the King's coronation, 
CrxLauickly followed. In his preſence, the fer- 


_ — vices of religion were performed, much more 


1649. exactly and pompouſly, after the ritual of the 

Church of England, than before. The Preſby. 

terians beheld this, with indignation and horror. 

They were ſtill more grievouſly offended, when 

they ſaw the feſtivities of an entertainment, in the 

newly erected Parliament-houfe; at which the 

| | King condeſcended to fit, as the gueſt of the ma- 

| giſtrates of Edinburgh ; to be prolonged through 

the afternoon of the Sabbath ; ſo as to prevent 

the renewal of the public exerciſes of religion, 

in the church of St TN for the latter half of 
that day *. | | 


ind 3h Tas Parliament met. In ſpite of thoſe mur. 
tions of murs of diſaffection and complaint which had be- 
1 _ fore begun to ariſe; all was for ſome moments 
liament. huſhed into awful acquieſcence, mute ſubmiſſion, 
and a conteſt of officious loyalty, in the preſence 

of the Sovereign himſelf. A taxation of thirty 
ſhillings of the Scottiſh money of the time,—for 

every tract of land that had been eſtimated at the 

worth of one pound of yearly rent, in the ancient 
valuation of the whole lands of the kingdom,— 

was, by this Parliament, beſtowed upon the 
Crown,—to be annually levied, for each of the next 

1 ſix 


* Balfour, &c. 
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ſix ſucceſſive years. That proclamation by which Szor, 2. 
Charles had revoked his father's grants of the YL 
church-lands, was now ſanctioned by the ſolemn A. D. 
ratification of the legiſlature. An act to which pr on 
the conſent of the-Eſtates was, not without. great 
difficulty, obtained, gave the full authority of the 

law to the Epiſcopal religion, with all thoſe for- 
malities of worſhip in which it was now exerciſed. 

The Parliament, having enacted various other 
falutary laws, was diflolved by the King, after a 


ſeſſion of ten days *. 


Chanxlzs, upon this ſolemn occaſion, repre- 
ſented the majeſty of a Monarch with much more 
of awe-commanding dignity, than had been ks 
diſplayed by his father. He, however, failed not act: 


to employ, alſo, every ſoothing art, with which it aut dis- 


might become a Sovereign to conciliate the fond tm 
loyalty of his ſubjeQs. Honours were dealt out counter. 
by him with no ſparing hand. Several of the 
'Scottiſh burghs refer to this æra, the dates of the e- 
rection: and no fewer than twenty patents of Scottiſh 
nobility, were granted at the ſame time. Vet, though 

the King's meaſures were not defeated in the Parlia- 

ament; the acquieſcence of the legiſlature was far 

from unanimous, and could not impoſe ſilence on 

the difcontents of the nation. Thomas Hogg, whom 

the High Commiſſion Court had diſmiſſed from the 

oſſice 

* Scots Adts: Balfour: Row, &c. 6 
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— 3 office of miniſter of Dyſart; had the boldneſs to pre- 
ent, —firſt to the Clerk - Regiſter for the Eſtates of 


A. D. 
1625 tO 


2649. 


Parliament, a petition of religious grievances, —and 
afterwards, to the King himſelf at Dalkeith, ano- 
ther petition of ſimilar import; neither of which, 
though coming in the names of many other mini- 
ſters beſide Hogg, could procure any relaxation of 
the royal purpoſe to maintain and aggrandiſe 
the Epiſcopacy. In the voting in Parliament, 
upon the queſtion for Epiſcopacy; a powerful 


oppoſition {till withſtood the King's mea- 


ſure, after every means had been ſolicitouſly em- 
ployed, to obtain to it, an unanimous enactment: 


and the majority by whoſe voices it was conſtitu-, 


ted a law, was, at laſt, but a doubtful one. 
The revocation of the church-lands, was even 
more obnoxious. The nobles, if they ſuffered it 
to receive a parliamentary ſanction ; were, how- 
ever, prepared at one time, to meet it with a 
vigorous oppoſition. A ſtrong, remonſtrative pe- 
tition had been compoſed, to be offered againſt it. 
This petition was with-held. But, the diſcontents 
of the intereſted could not be fo eaſily quieted, 
nor their murmurs huſhed to filence. Confident 
in the pious and benevolent rectitude of his in- 
tentions, as well as proud in the fancied omnipo- 
tence of his prerogative; Charles could not pa- 
tiently brook the ſlighteſt parliamentary oppoſi- 
tion to his wiſnes. Even on this occaſion, the 

x cold 
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cold ſtatelineſs of his demeanour, and the paſ. Szer. 1. 
Cuar. II. 


fionate poſitiveneſs, with which he ſtrove to com- 


mand, where to enforce, obedience, was not in his A. D. 


„ . — 1625 to 
power, evinced him to be, of all men of eminent 264g, 


intellectual talents, perhaps the leaſt qualified 


to manage a Parliament. 


Bxronx the Parliament was diſſolved, Charles 
could already perceive that exulting loyalty to be 
not a little abated, with which the Scots had at 
the firſt received him. From Edinburgh, he 
renewed his progreſs, to viſit Linlithgow and 
Stirling, thoſe ancient ſeats of the Scottiſh Kings. 
He paſſed onward from Stirling to Dunfermline, _ 
venerable as the royal reſidence and the burial- pro” og 
place of Malcolm the Third, of his Queen, and the mir 


the ſhires 


of a number of his poſterity. The palace of aud Per, 
Falkland, the moſt modern and auguſt of the &c. 
royal palaces of Scotland, was alſo honoured by 
the preſence of its royal owner. He then pro- 
ceeded as far northward as to Perth ; was enter- 
tained with ſumptuous profuſion and magnificence 

at Dupplin, by the Earl of Kinnoul, his Chancel- 
lor for Scotland; and then returned to Falkland, 
thence to croſs the Frith of Forth, to Edin- 
burgh. While the King with his train were on 
their paſſage acroſs the Frith, in open boats, 
there aroſe a ſudden ſtorm, by which the Mo- 


narch's 
* Balfour: Burnet : Rutherford's Letters, &c. 
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Szer. I. narch's life was greatly endangered, while one 
Cnap. II. 
— boat, in which were a number of his ſervants, 
I D. with fome plate and money, was by the fury of 
* the tempeſt, ſwallowed up in his ſight *. In the 
courſe of theſe progreſſes through Scotland. 
Charles iouched about a hundred perſons who pre- 
ſented themſelves to obtain from his royal hand, 
the cure of the diſeaſe named the King's Evil ; and 
while he touched them, hung with a white rib- 
bon about the neck of each, a ſmall golden me- 
+ return dal, which had been ſtruck expreſsly for this 
* ule. A ſuperſtitious belief was ſtill nouriſhed, 
as well in Britain, as on the continent ; that, as 
Kings reigned by divine appointment, ſo the 
power of curing this diſeaſe by a touch, was a 
perpetual miraculous teſtimony, by which Hea- 
ven was pleaſed to call upon Chriſtians, to pay 
due ſubmiſſion and obedience to theſe, its vice- 
gerents. Charles and all his attendants, now 
departed without delay, from Edinburgh, for 
England, Travelling from Berwick, in great 
haſte, he quickly arrived ſafe at his Queen's 
Court at Greenwich, 55 


FoRTUNATELY, the care of levying the new 
taxations, had been committed to the Marquis of 


| Hamilton ; 
* The ballad which begins, 
The King ſat in Dunfermline town, 
Drinking the blude reid wine, 


ſeems to have been made on the occaſion of this diſaſter, 
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\ Scottiſh nation, and even ſo partial to Preſby- 


tery ; that diſcontents were not liable to be 
fomented by his adminiſtration. | In the mat- 
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Hamilton; z a man, who, though loyal to his Sr cr. . 
Cr. I. 
Sovereign, was ſo faithful to the intereſts of te 


A. D. 
1625 to 


1694. 


ter of religion, it was otherwiſe. Charles him- 
ſelf, Laud, Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, and all 


the Scottiſh Biſhops, now pleaſed themſelves 


with the perſuaſion; that, in Scotland, Epiſco- 


pacy had, at laſt, although with difficulty, ob- 
tained a ſure and irreverſible triumph. They 
haſtened, therefore, to complete the eſtabliſh- 
ment: and every new eccleſiaſtical appoint- 


ment; and every order which the King tranſ- 


mitted for the regulation of Scottiſh affairs; was 
directed to exalt the Epiſcopacy, and to reduce 
the rites of the worſhip of the Scottiſh church, 
and nearer to a preciſe conformity to the Eng- 


liſh ritual. Lord Balmerino ; the ſon of him 


who had been once ſecretary to King James ; 
perhaps with no diſluyal or ſeditious intention, 


a paper which had been prepared to be offered 
as a remonſtrance to the King, againſt the re vo- 


cation of the church-lands; was, by the ma- 
lignant activity of Archbiſhop Spottiſwood and 
the reſt of the Epiſcopal clergy, brought to trial, 
as a traitor, upon a very ambiguous, looſe, and 


oppreſſive ſtatute againſt leafi ing mating; was 


condemned as guilty, upon very unſatisfactory e- 
vidence ; and obtained, at laſt, a pardon, only 
Vol. V. 3D when 


\\ i | 
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ny I. when the Earl of Traquair, the King's princi- 
Ge pal miniſter for Scotland, ſaw, that aſſaſſinations 
_ 1 and inſurrection were likely to ariſe, if a ſen- 
1649. tence of which the nation almoſt univerſally 
2 diſapproved, ſhould be too raſhly carried into 
and rifing execution. Traquair, in his ſecret principles, 
— no wellwiſher to Epiſcopacy, nor to the Biſhops, 
mong the was, in ſpite of his own wiſhes and artifices, 
obliged to ſecond the outrageous zeal of Charles 

of Laud, and of the Scottiſh Epiſcopal clergy, 

for the entire ſuppreſſion of Preſbytetiah ſimpli- 

city and parity, But, while he executed the 

orders 6f his Sovereign, his hoſtility to the Bi- 

ſhops made him to foment, by various ſecret 

arts, that ferment of Preſbyterian oppoſition, 

which was becoming every day more fierce 

and daring, The Biſhops acted for the moſt 

part, as bigots, or as fooliſh upſtarts whoſe pru- 

dence was entirely overſet by their elevation, 
Emiſſaries of Preſbyterianiſm and republicaniſm 

from England, came to kindle up, if poſſible, 

the Scottiſh diſcontents into a flame of rebellion. 
Richlieu, the great miniſter of France, account- 

ed it the moſt important object in political inter- 

courſe with foreign nations, to excite them by 

ſecret practices to inteſtine diſſentions, and to 
ſeduce the ſubjects to become traitors againſt 

their reſpective governments: Nor would his 
yigilance let flip the preſent occaſion of em- 

| broiling 
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broiling Charles and his adminiſtration with the 2 2 
Scots. The Scots had at this time, great inter- 
courſe with the Dutch, their partners and lead- X. D. 
ers in commerce; and with the Swediſh armies, he” Fg 
and the other Proteſtants in Germany, among 

whoſe bands, great numbers of Scottiſh ſoldiers | 
were enrolled, and fought with the fame of al- 
moſt unrivalled valour. And from theſe lands 
came a voice, contemning the military and 
political inſignificance of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, execrating its tyranny, and abhorrently 
deploring the almoſt Popiſh idolatry of that 
church which it maintained. Of Charles's moft 
loyal ſubjects, ſome noble families being ſtill Pa- 
piſts, brought the ſuſpicion of Popery upon their 
Sovereign by their fidelity to him, but were too =_ 
obnoxious to their fellow-countrymen, to have \i | 
power to promote his ſervice. In the North- | 
Eaſt Highlands, feuds aroſe between the power- - 
ful Marquis of Huntley, and the ſurrounding 
clans ; which, by their conſequences, at length 
difarmed the hands of this nobleman, of the 
better part of that ftrength which he was ſuffi 
ciently willing to exerciſe in ſupport of the juſt 
authority of his Prince. In the Weſtern High- 
lands, Lord Lorn, already almoſt a zealot for 
Preſbyterianiſm, was, by an act of Epiſcopal in- 
ſolence, ſuddenly driven into open and irrecon- 
cileable hoſtility againſt all that belonged to 


3D2 Epiſcopacy. 
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J. Epiſcopacy. While ſome of the ableſt among the 
8 young Preſbyterian clergy, were won to the Epiſ- 


copal cauſe, by the lures which it held out to their 


1649. ambition: others, ſuch as the afterwards famous 


Alexander Henderſon, being diſappointed of thoſe 
objects to which they aſpired, and perhaps de- 


preſſed by men who dreaded their riſing talents; 
were driven from the Epiſcopal communion, to 
join the ranks of Preſbytery, with a vindictive re- 
ſolution, yet to humble to the duſt, thoſe by 
whom their advancement had been obſtructed. 
Looking to the example of England, the Scots 


were continually more and more animated to riſe 
into armed oppoſition againſt the foes of that 
Preſbyterianiſm, which they deemed to be the 
only form of Chriſtianity of which Heaven could 
approve. Even of thoſe nobles who were faithful 
to their Sovereign, many difapproved of the im- 


prudence and inſolence of the Biſhops ; and en- 


tertaining this diſapprobation, failed to exert 
themſelves, at the firſt, with an energy which 
might have been worthy of their loyalty, and 


Which would perhaps have, in good time, averted 


the greater part of thoſe fatal ills which were now 
quickly to enſue. Such was the progreſs of af- 


fairs, and ſuch the temper of the Scottiſh nation, 
when, in the year one thouſand ſix hundred and 


thirty ſeven, the command of Charles directed a 


book of Murg r to be introduced into the public 


worſhip 
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worſhip in the Scottiſh churches. - James, whoſe 2 — 
religion was but a ſervant to his policy, would, in ys 
ſuch circumſtances, probably have yielded to the f. = 
deſires of the Scottiſh Parliament. Charles, a 1649. 
ſincerely honeſt man, but the bigot of the Church 

of England, and ill informed of the real temper 

of his Scottiſh ſubjects, was reſolute to purſue 

that unfortunate career, on which he had entered 


under the aac of Laud *. 


H was now ers on all 1 with 

unconquerable difficulties. Diſguſted by the un- Spirit of 

generous and imprudent refractorineſs of thoſe went 

two Engliſh Parliaments, whoſe favour he in England. 

vain attempted to conciliate, in the beginning of 

his reign; he had, now, long abandoned the 

idea of governing by the intermediation of Parlia- 

ments; and had, for a-number of years, endea- 

voured to adminiſter the affairs of his kingdom, 

without parliamentary advice or ſupplies. A pru- 

dent ceconomy in the uſe of his revenues, during 

this period, hindered him from experiencing 

thoſe extreme exigencies of pecuniary diſtreſs, 

which would have made the ſummoning of a Par- 

liament indiſpenſibly neceſſary. He cautiouſly with- 

held from all interference in the policy of the con- 

tinent; believing, that his people's zeal for foreign 

war, aroſe only from their deſire to ſee him ſo 
entangled 


5 Guthrie's Memoirs: Burnet's Hiſtory of the Dukes of Ha. 
Milton, ; 
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ou £ entangled 1 in it, that he might lie at their mercy. 
way—) To'obtain the income which he needed, he had 


A. D. 
3625 to 
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recourle to a thouſand ungraeious expedients ; the 
revival of feudal powers of the prerogative which 
had gone into diſuſe, the coercive exaction of a 


general taxation under the name of Benevolence or 


laan, the inſtitution of oppreflive monopolies, the 


levying of duties and taxes — which his Parliaments 


had given for a limited time beyond the expi- 


ration of the term for which alone they had been 
granted, the colleQion of duties which the Parlia- 
ment had refuſed—by the royal authority alone— 


without a Parliamentary ſanction. A new autho- 
rity was, at the ſame time, arrogated to the King's 
proelamations ; and new powers were exerciſed in 


his courts for the diſtribution of juſtice. With a po- 
licy which taught ambition to march in the career of 
faction, Charles had called Wentworth, one of the 
ableſt and boldeſt opponents of his meaſures in Par- 
liament, to occupy a ſeat in his councils, and be one 
of the chief miniſters of hls- affairs: And Went- 
worth, then ſcrupled not to become the ready 
agent of thoſe arbitrary meaſures which he 
had before oppoſed. Laud, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, ſlill poſſeſſed his Sovereign's ear; ſounded 


high the dotrineg—of the divine right of Kings, — 


and the obligation to paſſive obedience, incumbent 
upon e ſtill encumbered the ritual of the 
Engliſh 


Sar oe: Ed ond ah . . T . at oe ß P , EE ee” Oo GE 
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3 
Engliſh worſhip with new formalities ; taught Sar. 2 
Charles ſtill to devote himſelf, with more and — — 


more of deep conſcientious attachment, not 4. D. 


Epiſcopacy, with all thoſe forms and ceremonies 
which the Archbiſhop ſuperadded to it; exerted 
himſelf with the unavailing zeal of a narrowed un- 
derſtanding and a blinded conſcience, to ſup- 
preſs that Puritaniſm which was continually 
ſpreading and ſtrengthening itſelf around him; 
excited the Monarch to put all. his authority to 


162 


hazard, throughout his dominions, for the pur- 


poſe of bringing all his ſubjects to ſtrict Epiſco- 
pal uniformity in their religion, upon the ſolemn 
pretext, that thus only might Charles merit the 


favour of God upon his government on earth, 


and a crown of glory in the kingdom of heaven. 
| CaaRrLEs poſſeſſed a fleet, which, in proportion to 
what was, in this age, accounted naval greatneſs, 
was not unworthy might not be maritime ad- 
vantages of his dominions. But ſave that which 
was employed in Ireland, he had not a land army 
ſufficient to ſupport him in enforcing the high 
unconſtitutional royal power which he had found 
it neceſſary to arrogate. In ſpite of every ex- 
pedient, and of all that ſparing œconomy of 
his revenues, which he carefully exerciſed ; the 
moment was. haſtening on, when the wheels of 

government 


merely to the eſſence of religion, but to Engliſh 8 


* 
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SECT, "3 government would move ſo with; that the dread. 


CAF. II 


ul expedient of the convocation of a Parlia- 


1649. 


7 12 ment would be unavoidably requiſite to renew 


thei > 


Temper ; n the other hand. the ſame win which 


of the 
Engliſh 
nation. 


poſſeſſed thoſe two Parliaments: whoſe oppoſition 
Charles had experienced, ſtill reigned through- 
out the Engliſh nation, in growing activity and 
ſtrength. The Puritans became continually 
more numerous, more reſentful of theological 
oppreſſion, more malignant in their hate againſt 
a government and a church which they looked 
upon as devoted to the ſervice of the devil. 
Lavy's ſuperſtitions; and the forbearance which 
Henrietta's influence over her huſband's mind, 
eaſily obtained to thoſe who were of the ſame 
religion with herſelf; conſtantly inflamed that 
half-frantic dread of the demon of Popery, with 
which the imagination of almoſt every Engliſh 
Proteſtant, was feveriſhly fired. Almoſt all the 
gentlemen of England, were, at this time, ac- 
cuſtomed to finiſh their education, by ſtudying 
law, for a longer or ſhorter period in one, or 
another of the Inns of Court : And they there 
learned, commonly juſt as much of law, as was 
neceſſary to make them obſtinately tenacious of 


their rights, and klful to claim, as a right, 


IF be whatever 


ww. == r 
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whatever they deemed it advantageous to poſleſs : 2 a. 
an education which contributed infinitely, to mY: an 
and to diſcipline a party againſt the Sovereign, * 3 . 
while he endeavoured to govern without the aid 1645. 
of Parliaments, The example of Wentworth's 

ſucceſs, called forth a multitude of bold ambitious 

ſpirits, to aſpire ta promotion in the King's ſer- A 
vice, by the practice of thoſe ſeemingly patriotic 
arts by which he had attained it. The genuine 
idea of the pure FEUDAL Srsrzu, was loſt from 
the view alike of lawyers and of politicians. The 
patriot lawyers taught ; that the prerogative was 
to be robbed of whatever there was any precedent 
of its having ever, in any ſeaſon of tranſient. 
weakneſs and difficulty, conceded ; but that, on 
the contrary, every extraordinary conceſſion which 
bad been, at any time, made from the people to "1 
the Crown, was to be regarded, not as a fair pre- 
cedent in law, but as treachery, tyranny, uſurpa- 
tion. They bitterly complained of encroachments 
which the Crown was continually making upon the 
liberties of the ſubjeQs ; but heeded not, how much 
the people had already wreſted, how much more they 
were loudly and inceflantly claiming, from the 
Crown. The politicians advanced farther; re- 
nounced all reſpect for the feudal law; recurred to 
what they called the unalienable rights of nature; 
looked, for precedents and examples, to the re - 


Vor. V. 2298 . pablicang 
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2 -3 publicans and tyrannicides of Greece and Rome; 
3 with exultation, of that glorious and con- 
bs - 1 0 feſſedly juſt reſiſtance to a Monarch's power, by 
14649. which the Dutch had emancipated themſelves from 
the tyrannical yoke of Spain; and were willing 

to bound their encroachments upon the royal pre- 
rogative in their own country, by nothing but the 
extent of their means for humbling or deſtroying it. 

The fierce Puritans, and other ſectaries, looked 

to the Bible alone, for all the rules of civil and 
political life; were impatient to retaliate that 
perſecution under which they conceived them- 

ſelves to have already ſuffered ; longed to humble 

the Monarch, whom they hated, as the wicked 

Kings are related to have been humbled under 

the Jewiſh theocracy; and even inclined to 

think, that the Monarchical authority might be 

Not unhappily ſuperſeded by a mode of. govern- 

ment ſimilar to that of the Judges and the Priz/t- 

hood of the Jews, prior to the æra at which thoſe 

people of God ſubjected themſelves to the ſway of 

| Kings. The. authors of theſe opinions were 
| fierce, reſtleſs, enthuſiaſtically zealous, indefa- 
tigably active in propagating their principles 
throughout the nation, Books were not yet dif- 
perſed into all hands; nor were the poorer people 
| inſtructed in the art of reading. With the great 
lj maſs of the people, the power of the ſectarian pul- 
| | . Pits, of the landlords who could enter into the 
| f prejudices 
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prejudices of their tenants, and of the rich and . 
buſtling tradeſmen in the towns, was almoſt mee 
nipotent. All that was obtained from the na- 2 * 
tion for the uſe of the Crown, was regarded, as 1649 


being abſtracted from the public, for the ſake of a 
private intereſt. Every thing, however unreaſon- 
able, that was done to abridge the power of the 
Crown, or to diſappoint its pecuniary claims, 
appeared to be greatly patriotic. The courtiers, 
however active to promote the - intereſts of the 
royal authority, throughout the nation, were far 
from being ſufficiently numerous, or from com- 


prehending among them, a ſufficient proportion 


of the national power and wealth, to counteract 
the influence of thoſe who were unconnected with 
the Court, and hoſtile to royalty. Even the 
courtiers themſelves, amid their little competi- 
tions for favour, were apt, at times, to betray, 
in ſpite, their Sovereign's intereſts, and to court, 
by mean and buſy practices, the uncertain gale 
of popularity. 


Auipsr all this, CHARLES diſplayed a 5 Private 
racter, and a train of conduct, fitted to ments and 


excite, at once our reverence and our pity, 


He knew not the proper Fzupal. limits Halle 


of the royal authority; but believed it to be 
of right, —as his father, the Epiſcopal clergy) and 
$4.4 4 his 
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Gre ii his miniſters, had taught him, —abhſlute and un- 

3 controulable. His ir duty appeared to be, to 
, «4h ©, Preſerve this authority, unſapped and unbroken-in- 

15. upon, by the artifices or open incroachments of 

bad ſubjects: He thought it to be his next duty, 

to exerciſe his power, with his beſt judgement, 

ſolely for the good of his people. He had ceaſed 

ſrom the frequent convocation of Parliaments, 

not with intentions of deſpotiſm, but becauſe 

he ſuppoſed it impoſſible to reconcile ſuch 

bodies to the legitimate power of the Crown. 

While his government had gone on, without 

any intervention of a Parliament; he had 

been guilty of no crue] deeds of tyranny. To 

extraordinary exertions of power, he never re- 

curred, unleſs when ordinary ones were utterly 

inadequate to the neceſſities of his affairs. At 

no time, did Charles, either of himſelf, or by 

| the intermediation of his ſervants, exert a ſingle 

act of power, which he did not ſuppoſe, that 

the conſtitutional prerogative of the Crown, fully 

| intitled him to exerciſe. His heart was feeling 

| and humane ; and his love of juſtice too ſtrong 

to perpetrate or authoriſe aught of wanton op- 

preſſion. But, he knew not the juſt rRuDAL 

| rights of the Crown : He knew not thoſe reſtric- 
| tions to which it was conſtitutionally ſubject : 

fl Surrounded by intereſted clergymen and cour- 

f tiers ; ; he was kept a ſtranger to the real ſenti- 

ments 
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ments of his ſubjects.— In matters of religion, the s rer. I. 
principle of toleration was as yet unknown : Na le 


It was ſtill uſual to regard all religions as damn- 
able, or next to damnable, fave that which you 
yourſelf profeſſed. No wonder, then; that 
Charles ſhould devote himſelf to the cauſe of the 


Church of England, with an honeſt but bigot- 


ted zeal, which was to conduct him to his ruin! 
— Henrietta, his Queen, a young and lovely 
woman, had entire poſſeſſion of his heart: 
And it was, therefore, natural for him, to 
grant, at her requeſt, that indulgence to thoſe of 
the ſame religion with her, which excited the 
moſt furious clamours againſt his pretended 


partiality to Popery.—Puritaniſm, or Preſby- 
terianiſm, at this time, excited the moſt ſe- 


rious alarm of the clergy of the Church of 
England : And it, hence, became neceſſary 
for Charles to make the ſuppreſſion of Puri- 
taniſm, a primary object of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal meaſures of his government.—The ſtate 
of the government, in England, as in the other 
kingdoms of Europe, was, in this age,—new ; and, 
in conſequence of the changes in ſcience, man- 
ners, and arts, —unexampled in the former hiſtory 
of mankind : Whence, then, could Charles de- 
rive the political knowledge requiſite to guide his 
conduct, in circumſtances ſo difficult, and ſo pe- 
culiar?— Anxious to do only what was right and 

expedient ; 


> Ii. 


„. 
1625. to 
1649. 
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L expedient; he was ready to embrace the counſels 
| — of others, even when theſe did not meet the en- 
| — well tire approbation of his own better ' judgement, 
2649- But, he found none to conſult, who could tell him, 
in what manner to gratify the demands of his 
people, without making a weak facrifice of all 

the better powers of royalty.—He learned gra- 
dually, to regard all the complaints of his people, 
whether in regard to religion, or their civil liber- 

ties, as proceeding only from an unreaſonable, 
unappeaſable ſpirit of ſchiſm and rebellion. And 

this opinion of the ſpirit of his people, tended to 

fix him in a too inconfiderate obſtinacy againſt 

their petitions and complaints.—It was already 
evident; that the Crown would yield nothing which 

it could retain ; that the people would-greedily 

ſeize all that they could raviſh from it ; that no- 

thing was, on either hand, to be granted by ſpon- 
taneous, conceſſion, — Unhappy Charles! With 
greater imbecillity. of charader, thou mighteſt | 

have relinquiſhed thy powers without bloodſhed! 

' With leſs of ſcrupulous piety and rectitude, thou 
* mighteſt have cruſhed the liberties of thy people ] 
Thy virtues, and thy powers of underſtanding, 
1 

i 


— . K — 


— — — — — — — 


were to bring thee to periſh on the ſcaffold ! 


© Svcn were the train and ſpirit in which the t 

| progreſs of public affairs advanced, in England, 5 
| from the diſſolution of the third Parliament of 
| this 
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this reign, to the time when the new LIrune Szcr. 8 
HAF. 


was propofed for its final eſtabliſhment, in the re 


ligious worſhip of the Scots. Such, too, was 4. D. 


1625 to 


now the temper of. the Engliſh nation! And 4645. 
ſuch the virtuous, though miſtaken views, which 
guided the King in his government! 


Tars new-LiTURer, or book of thoſe forms of 
prayer and leſſons from the ſcriptures which were 
henceforth to be uſed in public worſhip, was imitated 
from that of the Church of England, with very publica- 
few alterations. Its publication was accompanied ee, "ra 
with a book of canons, intended as the code of laws 8 fing. 
for the future government of the Scottiſh Church. 
Neither the Liturgy, nor the canons, were fully accep- 
table to more than a minor proportion even of the 
Scottiſh votaries of Epiſcopacy. Some of the elder - 
biſhops preferred the Preſbyterianiſm of Scotland 
and Geneva to the Epiſcopacy of England; and 
were, with their-friends, little leſs. abhorrent'than 
the Preſbyterians, of the various ceremonies of 
the Engliſh worſhip. The younger biſhops who 
had been promoted, ſince the acceſſion of Charles; 
owed their promotion chiefly to Laud ; and were 
impatient to prove, that they merited it, by adopt- 
ing every. formality of worſhip which Laud choſe 
to preſcribe. The new Liturecy was firſt tried, 
in public worſhip, by the Biſhops of Roſs, Dum- 

I blane, 
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F acne. J blane, and Brechin. It had their cordial approba- 
» tion: And they were eager to ſee it received 
wy —45 into univerſal uſe. Stewart, Earl of Traquair, 
2649. the Lord Treaſurer; fearful of being ſupplant- 
ed in his Sovereign's fayour, if he ſhould offer 
any diſcouragement againſt | its reception; per- 
ſuaded Charles, that this Lirurcy might be 
eaſily introduced throughout Scotland, without 
giving riſe to any ſtrong diſcontents. On the 
ſixteenth day of July, in the year one thouſand 

2635. fix hundred and thirty-ſeven, notice was given, 
that it would, on the next Sabbath, be read in 

the ordinary ſervice, in the church of St Giles, 


in Edinburgh. 


Bur, a plan of tumultuous oppoſition was, in 

the mean time, ſecretly-concerted. The enemies 

Riots ex- of the great officers in the adminiſtration, and 
Fe — thoſe who were in correſpondence with the Eng. 
turxy. liſh Puritans, had their agents waiting to come 
forward on the ſcene. HENDERSON, miniſter of 
Leuchars, once the zealous diſciple of Epiſcopacy, 


and DicxsoN miniſter of Irvine, repaired as emiſſa. 


ries to Edinburgh, upon ſpecious pretexts of pri -* 
vate affairs. Here, in concert with others who ot 
did not yet, openly, take a part in the riſing oppo- th 
ſition, they tutored ſome zealous and buſy old m 

ex 


women, to interrupt the ſervice, when the Litur- 
87 
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gy ſhould, on the appointed day, begin to be read. Sc7-1 8 N 
Euphemia Henderſon, Bethia Craig, and Elſpa ——.— 
Craig, have been celebrated by Preſbyterian eæul - . — 4 
tation, as the ringleaders among the women by 1645. 
whom this enterprize was undertaken. No ſooner 

was the attempt made, to read the Liturgy in the —_— | 
church of St Giles, -than the women aroſe in Liturgyin- 
wrath; reviled the miniſters ; hurled at their heads by « it, 
the ſtools on which they ſat; and then, while a 

great part of the Congregation joined in the ſedi- 

tion, ruſhed to drag them, for inſtant puniſhment, 

from the pulpits. The preachers eſcaped, with 
difficulty, to their houſes. But, the Biſhop of 
Edinburgh, more obnoxious to the popular rage, 

than the inferior clergymen who aſſiſted in the 

ſervice ; would have been torn to pieces in the 
tumult ; had not the magiſtrates of the city ex- 

erted themſelves, at the peril of their own lives, 

to reſcue him,—and the Earl of Roxburgh recei- 

ving him into his coach, hurried him, in great 
trepidation, beyond the purſuit of the mob, 

While this tumultuous diſturbance met the open. - 

ing of the Liturgy in Edinburgh ; its reception 

was (carcely more favourable, throughout all the 

other ſouthern parts of Scotland, Very many of 

the miniſters refuſed, or delayed, to read it. Tu- 

mult and inſurrection were, almoſt every where, 


excited or threatened. 


Vor. V. 3F ALTHOUGH 
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Sect. Ii. ALTHOUGH, amidſt the ferment which raged, 

reicher the biſhops, nor the Privy Council, well 

— = knew what ſteps to take: it was, however, ne. 

1049. ceſſary to make the ſhew of perſeverance in car. 

rying their Sovereign's commands into full exe. 

cution HENDERSON, and a Mr Bruce, from 

among the recuſant miniſters, were now charged 

| Weakneſs to read the Liturgy, at the peril of immediately ſuf. 
of the Pri · 

4285 fering under the penalties of the law, if they ſhould 

wy ſtill diſobey. Lord Balmerino, and Sir Thomas 

Hope; whoſe advice had been, from the firſt, em- 

ployed in conjuring up, with whatever artful ſe- 

crecy, and in directing, the ſtorm of popular tu- 

mult; failed not to ſuggeſt to Henderfon and Bruce, 

the fitteſt artifices to avert their danger without 

ſubmiſſion. Theſe miniſters ſupplicated the Privy 

Council, to ſuſpend the progreſs of thoſe rigorous 

legal meaſures, with which they were threaten. 

ed, until the King ſhould be informed of the 

temper of the nation, and intreated not to urge 

the acceptance of the obnoxious Liturgy. The 

Council contained not a few of thoſe men, 

who, to humble the pride of the biſhops, and to 

prevent the lands of the church from becoming a- 

gain its property, had ſecretly fomented the miſchief 

which they now profeſſed to deplore. They re- 

ceived, with encouraging attention and favour, 

the petition of Henderſon and Gray : They even 

complied with its requeſt And what was, at firſt, 

81 I but 
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but a mobbiſh commotion, ſoon aſſumed the more yok — 

important and alarming aſpect of a great na. 

tional oppoſition. As if this act of the Coun- Gy 6 

cil, had invited the enemies of the Liturgy, to 1649- 

aſſemble and embody themſelves againſt it; the 

laic chiefs of the Preſbyterians, with the more And pro- 

zealous miniſters, now haſtened from all parts — — 

of the country, to Edinburgh. The Earls of 

| Rothes, Caſſilis, Eglinton, Home, Lothian, and 

Wemyſs; the Lords Lindſay, Veſter, Balme- 

rino, Cranſtoun, and Loudon; with various mi- 

niſters and burgeſſes; met in the metropolis, on the 

nineteenth day of September; obtained ſecret advice 1637. 

from Sir Thomas Hope, how to conduct the oppoſi- 

tion with the moſt powerful effect, and the ſmalleſt 

violation of law; ſuppi:cated the Council, againſt 

the Liturgy and the biſhops ; and concerted mea- 

ſures for the purpoſe of winning the nation to 

approve and aid their efforts. The defection of 

the principal members of the Privy Council, from 

their cauſe, began already to expoſe the biſhops, 

as the helpleſs objects of public hatred and con- 

tempt, Ihe remonſtrant Preſbyterians, arran- 

ging themſelves into ſo many different TaBLEes ; 

conducted their oppoſition with an order, which 

was adapted to make it much more effeQual, than 

if it had been merely tumultuary. They diſ- 

patched: meſſengers throughout the kingdom, to 

ſpread the flames of religious diſcord, and to ſum- 
e mon 
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ns — mon new hoſts to join their banners. By the 
E priey Council, they were encouraged to expect an 
- -Þ., Anſwer to their bold petitions, againſt the ſeven. 
1694. teenth day of October. During the intermediate 
time, their numbers were prodigwuſly augmented, 

and their zeal inflamed to higher fervour. Va- 

rious Preſbyterian miniſters, whoſe abhorrence of 
Epiſcopacy, and of the five articles of Perth, had 
carried them into willing or neceſſary exile ; now 
haſtened back to aid the exertions of their bre- 
thren in the riſing conteſt. Not a few of the 
miniſters, who could have been well content to 
remain faithful to Epiſcopacy, were compelled 

by the general clamour to join its foes. From 
England, came a voice of powerful encourage- 

ment, - promiſing no leſs than the entire over- 
throw of Epiſcopacy in Britain, if the Scots 
would but perſevere with alacrity and vigour, in 

the oppoſition which they had undertaken.— 

„ Charles's difficulties were well known: and it 
was ſcarcely doubted, but his power muſt be 


{ 
cruſhed, or his haughty obſtinacy ſubdued ta MW. 2 
F 
( 


you 7. 


CHARLES was informed of the diſobedience, ti 
the tumults, the remonſtrances, and the uncea- c 
| OS ſing oppoſition, with which the attempt, to in- n 
| troduce the new Wy into uſe in the Scottiſh 8 


churches 


| * Burnet's Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton : Guthrie's Me- 
| moirs, &c. 
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charches, had been generally received. The im- . L. 
prudence, and the haughty pretenſions of te 


biſhops, were, at the ſame time, repreſented as the 4. D. 


chief cauſes of the miſchief. He was now ſtrug- ; — 


gling amidſt a hoſt of troubles, in the con- 
duct of the Engliſh government. He did not ſuf- Charles 


clemency 


ficiently underſtand, how far the conduct of the n vn 


Scottiſh Privy Council had already betrayed the nac). 


cauſe for which he was willing to riſk a Crown. 


He would not abandon it: he would not recall the 
orders, which nothing but ſincere benevolence and 
religious zeal, had prompted him to iſſue, Par- 
don for the paſt, he refuſed not to grant : but he 
required the quiet acceptance of the LiTurGy, 
and implicit ſubmiſſion for the future *. 


Taz inſurgents ſcorned his pardon ; while the 
ple of the Service boot or Liturgy, was the only 
condition, upon which its benefit was to be en- 
joyed. In thoſe inſurrections which had accom- 
pliſhed the Reformation, in the doctrines of Knox 


and Buchanan, they found the only example and yi, 


don 2 


principles, upon which they were willing to act. g. and the | 


On the very next day, after a royal proclama- propa 
tion had announced the proffered grace, with its | 
conditions; Sydſerff, one of the biſhops, was al- 
moſt torn in pieces, by a riotous mob on the High 
S:rcet of Edinburgh. The magiſtrates were beſie- 

| ged 


* Burnet : Guthrie, &c. 
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ged by the rioters, in their Council-chamber ; and, 


minate two commiſſioners, to join the Remon. 
ſtrants now launching boldly into rebellion. The 


' Remon/trants, of whoſe ſecret counſels, the mob 


was but an almoſt unconſcious engine, renewed 


the meetings and deliberations at their TABLES. 
Hop, the King's Advocate; a Preſbyterian 
in religious principle; hoſtile to the biſhops ; 
finding his intereſt as a lawyer, in oppoſing the 
full reſtitution of the tithes and church- lands to 
the church; and ranking among thoſe great offi. 
cers of the Crown, who dreaded the triumph of 
the Liturgy, as what would have its conſummation 
in their fall; was ſtill the ſecret oracle, whoſe 
counſels precipitated the Remonſtrants into all 
the fury of rebellion, by pretending to teach 
them, how to atchieye all its effects, without in- 


curring its guilt. Even Traquair, and others of 


the King's moſt faithful ſervants in the Privy Coun- 
ncil, ſeem to have encouraged the riſing rebel- 


Bon, inſtead of ſtriving themſelves to quaſh it 


by a vigorous exertion of the authority with 
which they were inveſted. All was weakneſs or 
treachery among thoſe who ought to have vindi- 
cated the rights of their Sovereign. The þi- 
ſhops, and all thoſe miniſters who were friendly to 
Epiſcopacy ; ſeeing their lives endangered by a 
mob who were inflamed with the rage of perſe- 

| | cution; 
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cution; were compelled to look on, in fearful ſi- 


exile. It ſeemed to be univerſally forgotten ; that 
CHARLES and his miniſters had, as yet, aſſumed 
no powers, even in matters of religion, but thoſe 
which the Parliament had acknowledged or con- 
ferred; that oppoſition to the regular execution of 


the laws, by forbidden aſſemblings of the people, 
had all the guilt of /edition; that former acts of out- 


rage, rebellion, and inteſtine war, could furniſh no 
juſt precedents, to direct the conduct of dutiful ſub- 
jects in the times of peace; that the FzupaL and 
the CiviL law alike condemned the obſtinate ſe- 
dition of the Remonſtrants ; that THE TRUE Ex- 
PEDIENCY OF SOCIAL LIFE, when rightly under- 
ſtodd, FORBADE THE RISING IN ILLEGAL AND 
FORCIBLE OPPOSITION AGAINST | ANY GOVERNs 
MENT WHICH WAS A GOVERNMENT OP LAW 
AND REASON,—NOT OF MERELY BRUTAL , vio- 
LENCE; that nothing could be more adverſe to 
the vital ſpirit of Chriſtianity, than thus to ſacri- 


fice brotherly love and the peaceable order of ci- 


vil life, either to the uneſſential appendages of re- 
ligion, or to the baſer intereſts which men might 
contrive to quarter upon their religion ! 
When this oppoſition had ripened into a national 


engagement, too ſtrong to be defeated ; the Earl 


of Traquair repaired to London, to perſuade his 
Sovereign to yield to the demands of rebellion.— 
| Why 
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Why was not Charles ſooner informed of the real 


w—H—Htemper of his people, that he might not thus have 


A.D. 
1625 to 
2649. 


He makes ; 


farther 
conceſ- 
ons. 


proceeded, till it was impoſſible to retreat without 
betraying contemptible weakneſs? Why did not 
his miniſters either exert themſelves with due vi- 
gour, to ſuppreſs the commotion in its very com- 
mencement, —or elſe ret ire from his counſels, at 
the firſt, and join their open influence, in due 
time, to that of the Remonſtrants?—On the ſide of 
Charles, there was error. On the ſide of the Scot- 
tiſh council and nobles, there was azrocious guilt *. 


In theſe circumſtances, Charles was induced, as 
well by the neceſſities of his affairs, as the bene. 
volence of his heart, to attempt to reclaim his 
ſubjects from their rebellion, by meaſures of 
yet ampler conceſſion. He reſolved, therefore, 
to diſpatch the Marquis of Hamilton to Scot- 
land, as the bearer of offers of farther grace. 
From Hamilton's influence and popularity among 
his fellow-countrymen, the moſt ſignal advantages 


- were to be expected to his Sovereign's ſervice, in 


a ſeaſon ſo critical. His loyalty and honour were 


unimpeached and unſuſpected. 


Wälle the King was taking this determina- 
tion, the rebellious Scots were not idle. Their 
lawyers ſtill taught them to diſguiſe rebellion un- 


der 
* Burnet; Guthrie: Row. 
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der the name of rightful reſiſtance. The factious * 1 


nobles and gentry gave a ſtrength to the party. .f 
which ſeemed powerful to ſet all law at defiance. — * 
The miniſters lent the ſanction of the name of 1645. 
Jeſus to the cauſe of frowardneſs, perſecution, 
and rebellion. Enthufiaſm, the pride of with- 
ſtanding ſuperiors, erring piety and reaſon, am- 
bition aſpiring to. greatneſs by evil arts, and 


that ſpirit of intrigue which makes men ready 


to lead their brethren into miſery and crimes 

—ſo they may only have the pride and the re- 
putation of leading them; theſe principles, min- 

gling into one fierce and turbid flame, hurried the 
multitude, every hour, into new extravagancies; 

which were ſtill ſupported and juſtified by new con- 
comitant artifices. In the records of the reign of 

King James, was found the precedent of a SOLEMN The so- 
Covenant, into which the King and his ſubjects RED 
had, with one accord, entered, for the maintenance \* —— 
the true religion. Similar bonds had been alſo | 
executed, in earlier times, between rebellious 
nobles; and among the Reformers, in their 

firſt endeavours to prote& and complete the Re- 
formation by force, In imitation, then, of theſe 
precedents, and to give conſiſtency to their union, 

and due energy to their efforts; theſe rebels con- 
ceived the defign of mutually engaging in a SoLEMN 


LEAGUE AND COVENANT, to adhere ſtedfaſtly to one 


another, and to purſue their purpoſe, through every 
Vol. I. 38 | hazard, 
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Seer. Ii hazard, till it ſhould be finally and effectually at. 
- » ccbieved. The idea of this CovenanT, was no 
80 ſooner ſuggeſted, than it was prepared, offered for 
1649. ſignature, actually ſigned by prodigious numbers of 
the people. Its firſt fortune proved this religious re. 
bellion to be the meaſure, rather of the laity than of 

the clergy; for in the beginning, they were com- 
paratively few of the clergy, who ſanctioned it 

with their ſubſcriptions. But, its reception was a 
concern of too high importance to the leaders of 

the rebellion, not to be prefled by every artifice they 

could contrive, by inſidious allurements, by actual 
violence. To ſubſcribe the covenant, to ſtand for. 

cibly upon the defenſive, to lurk in ſecrecy or flee 

into exile; theſe were ſoon the only alternatives, 
among which every man in the kingdom had to 

make his choice. Meaſures ſo bold and vigorous, 
quickly brought the greater part of the-nation to 
appear in the character of CovenanTErs. Ere 
Hamilton had received his Sovereign's laſt com- 
mands in reſpect to his commiſſion; the hopes of 


its ſucceſs might ſeem to be already blaſted. 
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Hamilton Wirz the Marquis of Hamilton, every other 
one Scottiſh nobleman of eminent influence in this 
kingdom, came down from the Court to Scotland, 
At Berwick, he was met by ſome members of the 
Privy Council, and ſome of the Covenanting 


nobles; 


almoſt in 
rebellion. 
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nobles ; from whom he learned, that the demands dr. i 
of the RæBELSs roſe, already, much above what 
ever he was impowered to concede, Fearful, hho a5 
leſt the King's grace, and the ſuavity and pru- 164g. 
dence of his Commiſſioner, ſhould detach ſome of 
their honeſter adherents from them; the boldeſt 
intriguers among the authors of the REBELLIOx, 
now induſtriouſly propagated to the people, re- 
ports concerning the objects of Hamilton's co- 
ming, which were adapted to make them liſten with 
indignation and diſtruſt, to all that he ſhould pro- 
poſe. Vaſt quantities of arms were, hence, ſaid 
to have been ſent down by ſea, for the purpoſe of 
immediately arming a force to reduce them, 
{ Their leaders, it was darkly intimated, were to 

be invited to Dalkeith, Mats the pretence of a 
conciliatory conference, and were there to be at 
ence deſtroyed, by the blowing up of the apart- 
ment, in which they ſhould have afſembled, with 
gunpowder. By theſe falſe rumours, were the 
people moved to take up arms; to aſſume from 
the magiſtrates, the cuſtody of the city of Edin- 
burgh; to ſet guards at the city-gates, and around 
the caſtle; and even to menace acts of violence, 
more unequivocal and audacious.—In the mem- - 
bers of the Privy Council, Hamilton ſoon found, 
that there was little of the firmneſs and faithful 
loyalty, which were wanted to aſſiſt him in allay- 
ing the ſtorm. That obje& which the rebels 
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ſought, was not difagreeable to moſt of the Coun. 


== ſclors: A combination ſo powerful ſeemed ſe. 


A.D. 
2625 to 
1649 · 


Conceſ- 
fions 
from the 


King. 


cure of ſucceſs: It was, in theſe circumſtances, 
more conſiſtent with their intereſts and fafety, to 
preſerve the favour of their country, than to en. 
force the unpopular meaſures of their King. Such 
were the enthuſiaſm and frontleſs wickedneſs of 
the lawyers; that none of them could be perſuad. 
ed to pronounce a CoveNnaNT illegal, which had 
been framed in defiance of the executive govern- 
ment, in violation of the exiſting laws, for the 
purpoſe of reſtoring an eccleſiaſtical anarchy utterly 
incompatible with all civil order With the Co- 
VENANTERS, he was {till leſs ſucceſsful, Nothing 
leſs would prevail with them, to return to their 
duty, than the abolition of every law reſpecting 


the order of the affairs of the church, which had 


been enacted ſince the acceſſion of James the Sixth 
to the Engliſh throne. The withdrawing of the /er- 
vice-bookand the canons, connivance in regard to thoſe 
who ſhould not obey the five articles of Perth, a new 
modification of the High-Commiſſion-Court, the 
redreſs of every grievance, eccleſiaſtical or civil, 
an amneſty for all that was paſt:— Theſe Hamil 
ton offered; theſe he anxiouſly preſſed the rebels to 
accept; but in vain. They would diQate to their 
Sovereign, they ſcorned his grace. And yet, no 
meaſures of cruel irritation, ſuch as might ſeem 

; to 


} 
j 
) 
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tioned. Hamilton, in theſe circumſtances, could 
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to make cordial reconcilement impoſſible, had 8 
been hitherto offered on the fide of ChHanL Es. 
From Holland, Hamburgh, Denmark, Sweden, 4. P. 
and Poland, the CovenanTtzss were ſoliciting 164. 
ſupplies of arms. They threatened to compel 

the Commiſhoner, the Privy Council, and the 

Court of Seſſion, to add their ſubſcriptions to the 


reſt by which the CovenanT was already ſanc- 


© 294 G@>x>- « ak wr «4 «a 
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only warn his Sovereign; that, the ſuppreſſion of 
the diſturbance, without force of arms, was hope- 
leſs ; while he himſelf, ſeeming to yield to the 
torrent, made yet ſome. farther weak, efforts to 
divert it from its courle “. 
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NEGOTIATION offered the only means to pre- Negotia. 


tions | 
vent a civil war. Hamilton's manners were mild e 
. 1 
and gracious, He gave the inſurgents hopes tranfient 


of winning himſelf to eſpouſe their cauſe : and — 


they began to liſten to his propoſals with diminiſh- 
ed averſion, Solicited to enter Edinburgh, he 
complied. Want of means for ſubſiſtence, per- 
haps, more than the authority of the Commiſſion» 
er; obliged the multitudes to retire from Edin- 
burgh; intruſting the management of their con- 
cerns to confidential deputies. To accompliſh a 

| pacification, 
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pacification, without inteſtine war; Hamilton was 


induced to promiſe almoſt every thing that the 


A.D. 
1625 to 
1649. 


CovsnanTERshad demanded, if they would but an- 
nul their illegal CovzwAN T. While it was feared, 
that terror for the King's reſentment, the conci. 


liating meaſure of his repreſentative, and the un- 


| 1638. 


reaſonableneſs of prolonging inſurrection after its 
firſt purpoſes had been obtained ; might divide the 
faction of the REBEL, and induce the better part 
of them to return to their duty: HenDers0N, 
the leading clergyman in their party, compoſed a 
defence of adherence to the Covenanrt, in which 
by blaſphemous abſurdities, ſuch as only enthu- 
fiaſm, hypocriſy, and ignorance, could regard 
without indignant ſcorn ; he perſuaded the Cove- 


' NANTERS ; that all the concerns of religion were 


ſuperior to the controul of human laws,—and 
that a fooliſh and illegal engagement was better 


kept than broken. The negociation was protraQ- 


Hamilton 
outwitted. 


ed: And ChARLEs made preparations for war; 
which, if employed without delay, and in con- 
nection with thoſe gracious terms of conciliation 
that had been offered, might perhaps have ſea- 
ſonably ſuppreſſed the rebellion, But, even Ha- 
milton was loth to bring the horrors of a civil 
war vpon a country that contained almoſt all his 
own relations and eſtates. He was not a match, 
in the artifices of policy, to crafty lawyers and 

| 8 nobles, 
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nobles, nor to the fierce hypocritical prieſts who 2 L. 
were the leaders among the CovENANTERS. These 
men, when they underſtood ; that the King's pre- A. D. 
parations were in due forwardneſs ; while they 7 Zug 
themſelves wanted armour and all the implements . 
of war; pretended an inclination to concilia- 

tion and peace, which they did not really feel. 
HAMILTON'S heart was not won from his duty, 

but his views were certainly bewildered by their 
artifices. He perſuaded Charles, yet to with-hold 

the ſword. Then repairing to Court for new 
inſtructions, which might enable him to make 

every requiſite conceſſion, to meet thoſe conceſſions 

which the ReBeLs had taught him to expect from 

them; he thus left them leiſure to mature their 

plans of rebellion, and to obtain proviſions for 
warfare, which, amid their firſt fury, they had 
wanted *. 

His repreſentations, now, for the firſt time, xe EE 
made Charles properly acquainted with the tem- Eons | 
per and views of the Scottiſh CovenanTExss. King. 
With that reluctance which it is natural for man 
to feel in relinquiſhing a juſt authority and fore- 
going a pious deſign, the King agreed to every 
required conceſhon that ſhould not imply the 
final, perpetual, legiſlative abolition of Epiſco- 
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2 I. Ii pacy in Scotland: Accuſations of Popery, and 
So a plan for its gradual re-eftabliſhment, had 
A. D. been clamorouſſy charged againſt Charles and 


bis faithful ſervants, by the authors of the inſur- 
rection; and had contributed more than ought 
elſe, that was either felt or feared, to ſwell the 
numbers, and to infuriate the zeal of the infur- 
gents. To efface the impreſſion of theſe accu- 
fations, Charles yielded, at Hamilton's requeſt, 
to the revival and general ſubſcription of that 
ancient "covenant againſt Popiſh ſuperſtition, 
which King James and his Scottiſh ſubjects had, 
about fifty years before, ſubſcribed, and to which 
the authors of the recent covenant, conſtantly 
referred, as the precedent which they pretended 
to itnitate. The immediate convocation of an 
Aſſembly of the church; the abolition of the 
High-Commiſſion Court, the Service-book, and 
the book of Canons; the ſubjection of the ob- 
noxious biſhops to criminal trial; and even the 
calling of a Parliament: All theſe conceſſions 
was Hamilton now again authoriſed to granr, if 
with theſe he might purchaſe the return of 
the inſargents to their duty. Nay, as Charles 
found the embarraſfments of his government in 
England, by this time ſo much augmented, that 
he was now leſs able than before, to come im- 
 mediately to Scotland, with a force ſufficient to 
command 
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command obedience: his laſt orders to Hamil- Snow: 1 | 
ton again about to return, therefore, directed 8 
him, for the preſent, rather to grant any thing, A q 
however unreaſonable, than to bring the conteſt 164g, MJ 


to the immediate criſis of a civil war *, 


Wurz Hamilton perſuaded his Sovereign Wiſe and 


vigorous 


to humble himſelf by theſe ample and lowly meaſures 

. conceſſions ; the CovenanTErs were purſuing . 

their firſt bold purpoſes, with a wiſdom and e- 

nergy almoſt worthy to command ſucceſs. To 

their friends in foreign, military ſervice, they 

ſent earneſt invitations, calling them home, to 

fight their country's battles in the cauſe of reli- 

gion, Money and arms, they employed every 

artifice, and every expedient, to procure. Some 

of the King's caſtles were {till poſſeſſed, in his 

name, but were unfurniſhed with garriſons, am- 2M 
munition, and proviſions. Into theſe, the Covx- 

NANTERS took care, that no conſiderable new 

ſupplies ſhould be introduced. From the north 

of Ireland, they invited home, a reinforcement 

of zealous Puritan divines, who proved after- 

wards the ableſt and moſt active agitators in the 

cauſe of the Covenant : For, only an inferior | 
proportion, and theſe the weakeſt and moſt ig- | 
E Vol. V. 3 H | norant, 


„ En a ps 


* Burnet's Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, 
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Szer. I. norant, of the eſtabliſhed clergy of the Scottiſh 
Char. II. 

church, had eſpouſed the covenant, with a 

ENS zeal ſufficiently forward, to win the confidence 

2649, of the leaders of their party. Bands of mil. 

fionaries were, in great force, ſent out, through 

all parts of the kingdom, to win by perſuaſion 

and menaces, new ſubſcriptions to the covenant. 

The loyalty and Epiſcopal firmneſs of the mem. 

bers of the univerſity of Aberdeen, were, alone, 

| | aſſailed in vain. The miniſters, Henderſon, Dick- 

ſon, and Cant ; with the Earls of Montroſe and 

Kinghorn, and the Lord Coupar ; had been ſent 

againſt them. The logic of theſe miſſionaries 

of the CovenanT, was readily baffled : their 

groaning, whining eloquence was, without diffi. 

culty, withſtood. The train of their meaſures, 

was evinced to be, inſurrection and conſpiracy a- 

gainſt the King's authority: Their Covenant 

was proved to be, without obligation ; becauſe it 

was illegal, and aimed at ends incompatible with 

orderly government : Epiſcopacy was ſhewn to 

| | þe founded, as ſtrongly as Preſbytery, upon the 

| maxims of revelation, the practice of the primi- 

tive church, and the expediency of civil ſociety, 

But the Doctors of Aberdeen found, that it was 

more eaſy to confute, than to convince or filence, 

the High Prieſts of the Covenant. Henderſon, 

Dickſon, and Cant, thus gained few converts in 


this 
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this region. But the ſucceſs of the Covenant in Seer I 


HAMILTON, at his return from Court, ſaw, that 
the CovENANTERS had muſtered new force, and 
contracted new obſtinacy by the delay. The 
REBELS now ſo far exceeded their former de- 
mands, that no reconciliation was to hoped from 
any conceſſions which he might dare to grant. 
Again, he repaired to aſk new inſtructions.— 
Charles was, again, unwillingly compelled to in- 
ſtruct him, to comply with almoſt all their new 
demands. Returning in haſte to Scotland, he 
ſummoned an ASSEMBLY of the church, to meet 


at Glaſgow. The Chiefs of the Covenant, from Agembly 
their TABLEs at Edinburgh, iſſued ſecret orders - 9 
to truſty perſons throughout the country; by 


whom care was taken, to ſelect for the repre- 


ſentatives of the church in this Aſſembly, — none 
but MINISTERS and ELD ERS, —in whoſe zeal for 
the independence and divine right of Preſbytery,— 
and for the re/titution of the tithes and church- 
lands to the laic claimants,—the moſt undoubting 
confidence could be placed. For a moment, a jea- 
louſy began to ariſe between the MinisTess and 

3 H 2 the 


* Spalding's Hiſtory, vol. 1.: Guthrie's Memoirs: Burnet, 
&c, 80 , 25 
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all other parts, made ample amends *. — 
' A. D. 

1625 to 


I 649. 
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the laic chiefs of the CovexnanTEss ; becauſe at 


Ihe Preſbyteries, the lay-elders, miſtruſtful of 
A. D. . . 1 . 

2623 to the miniſters, choſe the commyioners to the 
2649) Aﬀembly, in all places, at their pleaſure. 


But, the commiſſioners who were once choſen, 
were intereſted to maintain, each the validity 
of his own commiſſion ; and this diſtruſt was 
quickly forgotten.—The ancient conf:fion—and 
— Covenant againſt Popery, was, in the mean 
time, with the conſent of the Privy Coun. 
cil, propoſed for ſubſcription ; that every good 
purpoſe of the ILLE6aL COVENANT, might be an. 
ſwered, without any inſult of the royal authority, 
or violation of the laws. In ſpite of all the arts of 
the rebellious covenanters, no fewer than twenty- 
eight thouſand perſons ſubſcribed their names to 
this deed : The members of the Univerſity of 
Aberdeen accompanying their ſubſcription of it, 
with an explanation, in which they (till declared 
their ſteady adherence to Epiſcopacy.— Vet, 
while the day appointed for the meeting of the 
Aſſembly, drew near; all things ſo concurre@&to 
diſconcert. Hamilton's counſels ; that he became 
hopeleſs to derive from it, any benefit to his Sove- 
reign's ſervice. Of the Epiſcopal party, few or 
none were elected into it : None had ſufficient cou- 
rage to attend, and aſſiſt the King's Commiſſioner 
with their counſels. To drive away the Biſhops, 
the CovenanTERs ſummoned them all to appear 
before 
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the twenty-firſt day of November in the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and thirty-eight, the 
indicted Aſſembly ſat down at Glaſgow. ' It was 
compoſed of about two hundred and ſixty com- 
miſioners from the different preſbyteries, univer- 
fities, and burghs, with a number of a/z/hors 


429 


before the Aſſembly, as criminals, to be tried 2 
for a multitude of odious, imputed crimes.—On wo 
A. D. 

1625 to 


1649. 


who were ſent to give advice, without right to 


vote. HND ERSON was choſen Moderator; a man 
of ſmall learning and a narrow mind; but whoſe 
boldneſs, zeal, low cunning, and ready ſubſer- 
viency to the views of the factious nobles, raiſed 
him to a diſhonourable importance. For ſome days, 
the Marquis of Hamilton ſanctioned the tranſac- 
tions of this Aſſembly with his preſence, and with 
the authority of his Sovereign. At laſt, when 
he ſaw, that not one of thoſe ends which he had 
in view, was to be obtained ; he, in ſome indig- 


nant ſpeeches, expoſed his ſenſe of the irregula- 


rity of the proceedings which he had witneſſed ; 
and, in his Sovereign's name, diſſolved the Aſ- 
ſembly. Scornful of this act of authority, its 
members continued their ſittings, and proſecuted 


their purpoſes. They were for the moſt part 


armed, and ſurrounded by many armed adhe- 
rents. They were ſaid to have already conſult- 
ed, in their ſecret cabals, whether they ſhould 
not forcibly ſeize his perſon. He had no armed 
force, 
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SecT.1. 
Cuay, II. 


A. D. 
1625 tO 
1649. 


Guilt of 
the Cove - 
NANTERS. 
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force, to oblige them to reſpect his authority. Se. 


A veral members of the Privy Council ſcrupled not 


to join this Aſſembly of rebels. The Earl of Ar. 
gyle, willing to aſſume the character of the head 
of the party, accepted a ſeat in the Aﬀembly with. 
out election; declared, that his heart had ever been 
with the Covenanters ; and that he had hitherto aſ- 
ſociated with their adverſaries, for the ſole purpoſe 


of rendering them the more effectual ſervice; ſer- 
vice which he could perform, only by betraying or 


miſleading the King and his Council! Thus coun- 
tenanced, the Aſſembly continued their ſittings; 
boldly reſcinded the acts of all the Aſſemblies 
of the laſt forty years ; depoſed all the biſhops, 
with the exerciſe of an aſſumed juriſdiction the 
moſt abſurdly ſelf. contradictory, and the moſt 
violently tyrannical: and at length diſſolved them- 
ſelves, with bitter imprecations againſt their Sove- 
reign, if he ſhould ever go about to undo what 


they had thus rebelliouſly done “. 


Ler us not heſitate to condemn their crimes, 
although dignified by the numbers of the accom- 
plices, and ſanctifſied by their aſſociation with the 


holineſs of religion ! A government of prieſts, un- 


der the pretence of a heocracy, was plainly that to 
which, even the moſt diſintereſtedly zealous and 


honeſt 
* Stevenſon's Hiſtory, vol. ii.: MS. Acts of Aſſembly, &c. 
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honeſt among theſe clergyaſpired. Wealth, power, Szcr. I. 
* . , Chap. II. 

popularity were the chief objects of the nobles : wy 

For, throughout Europe, conſpiracy and rebellion, EOS 8 

to end in a treaty with the Crown, were the expe- 164g. 

dients by which the nobles of this age were wont 

to ſeek new wealth and honours. In theſe pur- 

ſuits, the Scottiſh clergy and nobles propagated 

many things which they knew to be falſe, for 

the purpoſe of amuſing and inflaming the minds 

of the vulgar. They broke out into acts of re- 

bellion, yet called it loyalty. They pretended to 

prophecies and inſpirations, of which they could 

not but know the impoſture. They uſed force, 

deceit, and flander, to atchieve their own purpoſes, 

even while they were execrating their adverſaries, 

as recurring to the uſe of theſe bad arts. They 

had the names of law and religion continually in 

their mouths ; while they violated all law, and 

made a ſolemn mockery of all religion. They 

ſet their own plan of church-government, and 

their own interpretation of the holy ſcriptures, on 

a level with the divine authenticity of the ſcriptures 

themſelves. With almoſt unparalleled abſurdity, 

HxxDERSOxN, their Moderator, in a concluding 

ſpeech, of which their pretended Aﬀembly approved, 

—at once acknowledged the King's power to convoke 

and preſide over ſuch Aſſemblies, —and almoſt in 

the ſame breath, by unavoidable implication, denied 

that power! So flagrant were the inconſiſtencies, 


to 
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vor: I. to which they were not aſhamed to have recourſe! 
WH The vulgar herd were ſatisfied, that all was pions, 


A. D. 
1625 to 
1649. 


loyal, virtuous : For the leaders, this impoſition on 
the vulgar, was enough. Had ſome angel of mercy 
revealed to them, to what a terrible degree, all 
civil life, throughout Britain, was, for more than 
half a century to come, to be, in conſequence of 
theſe, their crimes, deformed with fatal ſtrife, and 
drenched in bloodſhed ;—it is doubtful ;z--fuch 
were the enthuſiaſtie, malignant, and ſelfiſh paſ- 


ſions by which they were actuated; — whether, even 


ſo dire a proſpect would have made them turn in 
the midſt of their career! No; If good have been 
at laſt educed out of all theſe evils; for this, let us 


give thanks to God,—not conſecrate by our ad. 


miration and praiſes, the crimes of men! 


AND yet, even in this rebellion, many of the beſt 


energies of human nature were nobly diſplayed. 


That uncontroulable love of freedom and of power— 
for the love of the one of theſe is always implied in 
the love of the other, which is the principle of our 
moſt exalted thoughts and moſt generous deeds; 
appears to have warmly animated the whole body 
of the CovxNANTERS. Zeal, though indeed an 
erring zeal, for the ſervice of God, mingled itſelf 


in their breaſts, with this ſpirit of freedom, and at 


I | Once 


rs 
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once exalted and purified the flame. Exerciſing 5 2 
their own judgements in the interpretation of 8 
ſcriptures; they thus, even while they erred, gra- 4. P. 


p. II. 


1625 to 


dually attained to a juſter perception of the fun- 1649. 
damental diſtinQions between right and wrong, 
between truth and falſehood; Even their daring | Good qua- 


I:ties 2 the 


rejection of all reverence for eſtabliſhed order and Tor enant · 
authority, had a tendency in its ultimate conſe- 
quences, to improve the principles equally of ſo- 
cial inſtitution and religious belief. Even in their 
blind enthuſiaſm, there were an ardour of feel- 
ing and a glow of imagination, which are among 
the more generous energies of the human ſoul. But 
a comparatively ſmall number of them were guided 
by thoſe motives of irreligion, avarice, ambition, 
malice, and ſelfiſh pride, which form the moſt 
prominent features in the whole ſyſtem of their 
public proceedings, Even for their political 
guilt, ſome excuſe may be found in the preva- 
lent ideas of thoſe times, and in the example 
of ſurrounding communities, eſpecially of other 
Proteſtants. Nor is there no palliation of their 
guilt to be drawn, — from that imprudence of their 
King, which made him preſs into execution, a mea- 
ſure which, though legal, was plainly unacceptable 
to the great body of the people ;—and from that 
compoſition of the Court, which placed around 
the King, ſcarcely auy but men whoſe ſuperſti- 
tion, profligacy, ignorance, deceit, or ſelfiſh 
Vol. V. 31 pride, 
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8 I. pride, rendered them little worthy, either to die- 

tate in the councils, or to execute the commands, 

Zeb D of one who was the Vicegerent of God, to deal 

obs. out juſtice and mercy to mankind ! In the gene. 

ral conduct of their rebellion, too, the Covs- 

NANTERS will appear to have exerciſed ſuch wil. 

dom, vigilance, intrepidity, perſeverance, as, if 

they had appeared on the fide of the King, could 

not have failed to cruſh the infurreQion.—— 

But, this is the ſum of all that can, with truth, 

be faid in their favour. Their leaders muſt ſtill 

be regarded as knaves,—the multitude, as pitiful 

dupes, The holy zeal of the people would never 

'have flamed out into any thing more than ſome 

tranſient riots ; if men who were ſtrangers to all 

but ſelfiſh purpoſes, had not fomented the dil 

contents, and given direction and conſiſtency to 

their exertions. All the good and the ſincere 

would have quickly deſerted the cauſe of the 

CoveNaANT ;—it their leaders had not perſuaded 

them to account rebellion, loyalty, — the malignity q 

perſecution, holy zeal, —oppreſſion, juſtice, Fraud, 

| divine prudence, —and rhe general voice of the party, 

the ſole teſt between holineſs and i Ys between 
virtue and vice | 


No alternative now remained, but to decide 
the contelt by force of arms. Eluding the ſearch 
of 
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of thoſe ſhips, which had been ſtationed by Charles, Szcr. 1. 
on the coaſt, to intercept them; ſeveral veſſels had.yu 
already imported arms and ammunition, for the , . 
uſe of the COovENANIERS. LESLEY, illuſtrious for 1649+ 
his great military atchievements in the Swediſh 
ſervice ; with other Scottiſh officers, and not 
without ſome proviſion of military ſtores; had 
haſtened home, to renew in Scotland, thoſe war- 
like toils, from which, in Germany, the Peace of 
Weſtphalia, about this time diſmiſſed them. To 
the King of France, or rather his miniſter, whoſe 
intrigues had mightily contributed to excite the 
miſchief, to the Queen of Sweden, to the King 
of Denmark, to the States of Holland, the rebels 
of the Covenant now ſent envoys to ſolicit.— 
oſtenſibly, the interpoſition of theſe powers to miti- 
gate the wrath of Charles, —but in reality and ſe- 
cretly, their aid for the ſupport of the rebellion, 

A perſon of the name of Winram, was deſpatched - 

to London, on the pretence of preſenting a new 

petition to ſolicit their Sovereign's mercy, but, heit war 
in truth, for the fake of a treaſonable correſpond- 3 
ence with the diſcontented in England. Out of 

a convention of deputies, which aſſembled at 
Edinburgh, a permanent committee was choſen, 
to regulate and urge on, with the whole authori- 
ty of the Covenant, all the preparations for war. 

Wilkam Dick of Prie/tfield was perſuaded to lend 
almoſt his whole fortune, to ſupply the neceſſary 


312 expence, 
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expence,—upon the faith of the Covenanting 


== nobles, which he afterwards experienced to be, 


A. D. 
1625 to 


1649. 


but a broken reed for a ſtaff. Two thouſand in- 
fantry from the counties ſouth of the Tay, were, 
with great haſte and alacrity, muſtered under the 
command of Colonel Monro. The crafty Argyle, 


. remembering how much his anceſtor had gained 


to the family, by taking part in the Reforma. 
tion, and hopeful now to gain, by ſimilar 
conduct, as much more; levied, armed, and 
kept up, a force of four hundred men, at his 


oben particular expence; by the aſſiſtance, as it 


ſhould ſeem, of Hamilton's mother, made him- 


ſelf maſter of the iſle of Arran and its caſtle; and 


thus ſtrengthened the cauſe of the Covenaxrt 
with the whole force of the Weſtern Highlands, 


At the invitation of Leſly, new officers flocked 


over in great numbers from Germany and Hol. 
land. To them, the breaking out of this civil 
war in Scotland, was like the commencement of 
a new manufacture, to workmen who have juſt 
been, diſmiſſed out of employment. Conſiderable 
ſupplies of arms, were, alſo, by purchaſe and 


.other means, obtained from time to time, from 


the continent. The burghs were ordered to pro- 
vide iron: Smiths were ſet to fabricate armour ; 
Levies were commanded throughout every coun- 
ty and burgh : Fiery beacons were kindled at re- 
gular diſtances, for the purpoſe of general alarm 
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at the firſt approach of a hoſtile force: And mar- Scr. — | 

tial expeditions were undertaken, againſt fuch 
as any where attempted to arm in ſupport of the . g = 

royal authority. In the pulpits, meanwhile, the 2649- 

miniſters, with incredible eagerneſs and activity, 

ſounded the alarm of a civil and religious war, 

and, in the name of their God and Saviour, ad- 

jured the people to take up arms ts their fel- 

low. ſubjects and their "OY *, 
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IT was little that thoſe few in Scotland, who Unfortu- 
remained as yet faithful to the King, could do to af u 


counteract theſe bold meaſures of the rebels. The fiat rg 
Marquis of Hamilton could ſecure to his Sove- Scotland. 
reign's intereſts, neither the caſtles nor the de- 
pendents of his own family ; for, his mother was 

an outrageous votary of the CovENANnT ; and there 

was even in his own character, a want of firmneſs 

and deciſion, which made the loyalty of his heart 

almoſt uſeleſs to his royal maſter. In the dales 

of Tweed and Teviot, the Earls of Roxburgh 

and Traquair, made fome faint, unavailing 
efforts to preſerve the people in their alle- 

giance to their King. The Marquis of Douglas, 


a Papiſt, although loyal in his ſentiments, was 1 
r: unable to ſave either his houſe of Douglas, or his 
N- caſtle of Tantallon, from falling into the hands 
e- . | of 


* Baillie's Collections: Gutbrie's Memoirs, p. 47—55.: Bur- 
at net's Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton, p. 114. 115. &c. &c. 
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of the CovzxaxT ERS. For perhaps ſome mo. 
ments, but hardly longer, the Earls of Airly and 
Southeſk, contended, in vain, to maintain the 
King's authority in the ſhire of Angus. The 
Marquis of Huntley, maſter of the qires of Banff 


and Aberdeen, of the city of Aberdeen, of 


a numerous and gallant vaſſalage; and zeal. 
ouſly loyal to his Prince; was, yet, ſubdued 
and made priſoner by the Earl of Montroſe, 
after a very feeble and ill-· conducted reſiſtance, 
LEsLEV, now commander in chief of the rebel 
forces, won the caſtle of Edinburgh by a ſud- 


den affault. Againſt ſuch a deſcent as was feared 


from the King's fleets, Lita was fortified by 
the common labour of the CovxxANTERS from 
Edinburgh and its vicinity: while even the wo- 
men, carrying materials, contributed greatly to 
animate the zeal and courage of the men, 
The CovenanTERs of the town of Dunbarton, 
made themſelves maſters, by a ſudden ſtrata- 
gem, of the garriſon and caſtle of that place. 
Even the King's caſtle of Dalkeith was ſeized by 
the RzBzLs; plundered of ſome ſtores of ammu- 
nition, and of the crown, ſword, and'ſceptre, the 
ſacred enſigns of Scottiſh royalty; and garriſoned 


for the ſupport of the rebellion. In the ſouth- 


which the Lord Johnſtone made to take it. 


welt, indeed, the Earl of Nithſdale's caſtle of 
Caerlaverock, was impregnable to thoſe efforts 


But 
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But the town of Dumfries became the al tone of the antes» 5 
CovENANT ERS“. 8 
A D. 
HamtLTON, in the mean time, returning to 1 
London, found his Sovereign ill provided againſt 
the Scottiſh rebellion, in all but magnanimous His dif- 
Kingly reſolution. His courtiers not yet regard- — 
ing the difficulties with which they ſaw him en- 
vironed, as likely to endanger his perſon or royal 
ſtate ; thought, that they might ſtill ſerve their 
private paſſions and intereſts, by intriguing with 
his enemies; although they themſelves meant not 
to abandon his cauſe, in any ultimate extremity. 
The diſcontents, the murmurs, the difloyal hopes 
and menaces of the Engliſh nation, were conti- 
nually aggravated, while they ſaw their Sove- 
reign's hands weakened, and while the neceſſi- 
ties of his affairs drove him into new abuſes 


of his power. The Dutch, not unfriendly 


„ to a people who ſeemed to follow their example, 
e diſconcerted and obſtructed ſome levies which 
) had been attempted abroad, for Charles's ſer- 
u- vice againſt the Scots. Ihe Earl of Antrim had, 
be at firſt, promiſed a great body of forces from Ire- 
ed land againſt the Scottiſh rebellion ; but was, at 
n. laſt, unable to ſupply more than a very ſmall pro- 
of portion of what he had promiſed. A multitude 
ts of untoward accidents conſpired to retard Charles 
It. in 
But 


* Baillie; Burnet: Guthrie: Spalding. 
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2 Hl. in his neceſſary armaments; and to make theſe 


Gy >-armaments feeble and inefficient *. 


A. D. 
1625 co 


1649, YET, Charles failed not to acquit himſelf, with 
a courage and activity, worthy of ſucceſs. A fleet 
of more than twenty ſhips of war, under the com- 
mand of the Marquis of Hamilton, was ſoon ready 
to ſail for the Scottiſh coaſts, | The King himſelf 
proceeded northward to Vork: Berwick and Car. 
liſle were held for him by ſtrong garriſons : Some 
of bis molt diſtinguiſhed courtiers raiſed bands of 
ſoldiers for his ſervice, at their private expence: 
The Engliſh militia of the northern counties, was 
ready to receive his commands: Some compa- 
nies of troops arrived from Ireland: And, in ſpite 
of every difficulty, in the middle of the month of 
April April, in the year one thouſand fix hundred and 
thirty-nine, Charles ſaw himſelf on the borders of 
Scotland, at the head of an army of more than 
twenty thouſand men. His fleet had already en- 
He comes tered the frith of Forth. At the approach of the 
e Engliſh fleet and army, the Viſcount of Aboyne, 
the ſecond ſon of the Marquis of Huntly, once 
more exalted the ſtandard of loyalty in the north: 
And the ſhires of Banff and Aberdeen were, for 
ſome moments, withdrawn from the confederacy 

of the RERBELS f. 


Bur, 
* Burnet : Baillie, &c, 
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Bur, while the king's troops diſcovered an un- 8 | Stor: 
willingneſs to croſs the borders, as invaders 
Scotland; the CovenanTxxs advanced, with one A+ P. 
army to Dunglaſs ; ſtationed another, at Kelſo; . 
and ſent Montroſe again to ſubdue the Gordons 
in the North. HamtLTon's temper of mind was 
well known to the Lords of the Covaxanr. 
Ever in a feeble, half intereſted, half conſcien- 
 tious uncertainty of purpoſe ; he was fitted to Sana 
injure every cauſe in which he took a part, by he of 
giving to reflection and ſenſibility, the proper _ 
ſeaſon of action. The execrations of his mother, 
who was, almoſt one of the prophereſſes of the 
CovENANT ; the fear, leſt, in the preſent weak- 
neſs of the Crown, he might ruin his family, by 
vigorouſly ſerving his King againſt his fellow. 
ſubjects; a not ungenerous reluctance to draw 
the ſword in civil war ; a faint perſuafion, that it 
became him, as the firſt Prince of the bloods 
royal, always to be on the ſame fide with the 
nation; religious ſcruples ; the meſhes of intereſt 
and affeQion, in which he was entangled by | 
means of couſins, brothers-in-law, fiſters, kindred, 
and early friends, who had eſpouſed the cauſo 
of the Covenant; with the falſe hopes of their 
willingneſs to come to a pacification without 
| bloodſhed, which his correſpondents among the 
| Covs8NaNTERs, ſtill held out to him; made Ha- 
MILTON utterly unable to employ the fleet under 
Vol. V. 3K his 
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2 ir his command, in any bold or well-concerted en. 
. terpriſes for ſubduing the rebellion. He made 
: 2 a no deſcents upon the coaſt: He ' ſeized no 
2049. - ſtrong place: He ſent none of thoſe ſupplies to 
the loyaliſts in Aberdeenſhire, in the hope of 
which they had again taken up arms: Inſtead 

of making himſelf maſter of Leith or ſome other 

place on the coaſt, from which he might have 
haraſſed the interior country; he only occu- 

pied the iſlets of Inch-Colm and Inch-Keith: 

He kept his men pent up on board their ſhips, 

till the want of freſh air and freſh proviſions, 
occaſioned diſeaſes that cut off numbers of them, 

who would, ſurely, much rather have-taken the 

hazard of periſhing in foraging incurſions nts 

the country: He ſuffered a tumultuary aſlem. 

blage of perſons, undiſciplined, and perhaps un- 

armed, to deter him from any bold attempt upon 

© - the country, even as if they had been a regular 
force. While Ham1LTon thus fruſtrated, by weak 
conduct, the purpoſes with which the fleet under 

his command, had been equipped ; the Earl of 
Montroſe, beginning already to approve himſelf, 

one of the greateſt men of the age, advanced 

with a body of CovenanTers from Dundee and 

the diſtrict adjacent, quickly diſcomfited the fol- 

lowers of the Viſcount of Aboyne, and forced 

the town of Aberdeen to ſurrender at his ſum- 
mons. —LESsLET, commander-in-chief of the ro- 
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bel - forces; uniting his own troops from Dunglaſs, 2 
with the diviſion under Colonel Monro, fro 
Kelſo; encamped the whole army, conſiſting of 4. ap 
about five and twenty thouſand men, in a 164. 
ſtrong poſition on Dunſe-Law ; where they were 
in readineſs to intercept the Engliſh, whenever 
theſe ſhould renew their march. Intriguing 
communications between the diſaffected in the 
King's army, and the rebellious Scots, were, in 
the mean while, never, for a moment, inter- 
mitted, CHARLEs could not truſt; that his Eng- Charlest 
liſh army, wavering in their affections to his go. diſtreſs. 
vernment, would meet the Scots in actual battle; 
or if joining in an engagement, would not vo- 
luntarily ſuffer themſelves to be defeated, for 
the ſake of betraying him. Birks, a place, three 
miles diſtant from Berwick, was the ſcene of 
the encampment of the royal army. In what- 
ever petty ſkirmiſhing had already taken place, 
the Scottiſh ſoldiers had ſhewn themſelves bold 
and forward, the Engliſh, fearful and almoſt 
careleſs of ſucceſs. Charles dreaded, leſt, by 
the loſs of a battle, he might lay himſelf at the 
mercy of both his Engliſh and his Scottiſh ſubs 
jects: His courtiers fearfully or treacherouſly 
ſtrove to divert him from any firm, heroic purpoſe; 
He reflected not; that the bloodſhed of one gene- 
ral engagement, might have, for his advantage, 
awakened that ancient national hatred between 
3K 2 - the 
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Sd I. the Scots and Engliſh, which had been, for a 
—tme, rather imperfectly allayed, than extin. 
A. P. guiſhed; that the ſucceſsful event of a fingle 


1625 to 


1649- battle, would have made him at once maſter of 


Anxiety of 


the fate of the Scots, and perhaps alſo of the 
deareſt liberties of the Engliſh ; that, even from 


defeat he could hardly have ſuffered more, than 


from too abject conceſſion without a combat. 


He became, on a ſudden, anxious for a pacifi- 
cation, almoſt on any terms, however diſad van- 
tageous.— Nor, on the other hand, were the 


Scots without their fears. They dreaded, leſt 


actual hoſtility might quickly bring thoſe among 
the Engliſh who were now their friends, to 


the Scots. engage too ſeriouſly in the diſpute : The gene- 


rals knew their ſoldiers to be, for the greater 
part, without diſcipline and experience; and 
doubted, whether, after the firſt ſudden onſet, 
in any great battle, they might not be too eaſily 
diſperſed in flight: Their ſtores of arms, ammu- 
nition, and proviſions, were ſo ſcanty, that the 
neceſlity of remaining long . embodied and in 
arms, would reduce them to all the diſtreſſes of 
ſamine : Diviſions among the leaders, or the 


- diſperſion of their followers, might ſpeedily en- 


ſue : So many had been brought to fubſcribe the 
CoveNnanr,. by the paſſing contagion. of popular 
frenzy, by fear, or by actual violence, that ei- 
ther diſaſter or ſuch a delay as might allow. men's 

ſpirits 
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ſpirits to cool, would probably occaſion a defec- rer. 1. 
tion from the cauſe of the Covenant, as ſudden .?? 
and as general, as the ardour with which it was, 1 
at the firſt, embraced. In theſe circumſtances, 1645. 
the willingheſs fo negotiate, was mutual be- 
tween the King and the CovtnanTzrs. The 
Earl of Dunfermline brought a ſupplication 
from the rebel-army, imploring the King to 
hear thoſe requeſts fort the enforcing of which, 
they had taken up arnis. Their addreſs was not 
ungtaciouſly received; and Charles agreed to 
enter into treaty with them, if they would, in 
the firſt place, publiſh, at the head of their 
army, that proclamation iti which the Marquis 
of Hamilton had, before, endeavoured to make 
| known the laft conceſſions of his Sovereign. At 
once, to ſatisfy the King, and yet to make as if 
they had yielded nothing ; the Chiefs of the 
Covenant publicly read the proclamation, but 
accompanied the reading of it, with a paper of 
exceptions againſt it, which virtually denied its 
authority. Commiſſioners were next appointed 
to negotiate the treaty, The Earls of Arundel, 
Eſſex, Holland, Saliſbury, and Berkſhire, with Se- 
cretary Coke, were nominated by the King: The 
Scottiſh rebels ſent the Earls of Rothes, Dunferm- 
line, and Lowdoun, with Sir William Douglas, 
ei- Henderſon the miniſter, and Johnſton procurator 
for the church, to propoſe their grievances and 


rits \ demands. 
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Sor. ii demands. It was ſoon agreed; That the King 
> ſhould withdraw his fleet and army from the 


Scottiſh coaſts and confines :' That every capture 
or confiſcation on either fide, ſhould be, with. 
out delay, reſtored : That the rebels ſhould, 


Treaty of henceforth, pay ſtrict obedience to the laws or. 


dained in Parliament, and to the King's legiti- 
mate authority: That a future Aſſembly of the 
church, and a future Parliament, both to be 
ſpeedily ſummoned, ſhould adjuſt whatever elſe 
remained to be done for the final ſettlement of 
Scotland, and the ' re-eſtabliſhment of perfect 
harmony between the King and his Scottiſh 
ſubjects. The days for the reſpective firſt meet. 
ings of both the aſſembly and the Parliament, 
were expreſsly fixed. The CovenanTErs ac- 
cepted from the King, a Declaration in which he 
denied the legality of their Covenant, their 
Tals, and their Aſſembly at Glaſgow ; but 
publiſhed it, with a Prote/tation fimilar to thoſe 
in which they had been, from the firſt, accuſ- 
tomed to expreſs their determinations of re- 
bellion. The armies were ſoon mutually diſ- 
banded. Charles quickly found, that he had 
exhauſted all his means for cruſhing or over- 
awing rebellion, without gaining aught ſave a 
ſcarcely nominal ſubmiſſion of the Scottiſh re- 
bels. The CovxNAN TER S returned home, to 
ſtrengthen aud recruit their force, to boaſt that 

they 
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they had prevailed, to evade the perfect fulfil- Sect. I. 


ment of thoſe conditions to which they had 
agreed, to tell with bitter malignity of the 


weakneſs and the tyrannical perfidy of their 1649. 


King, to act as rebels, but to call themſelves— 
of all ſubjects the moſt loyal *, | 


\ CrarLes was inſtantly ſenfible, that the ſucceſs 2 
with which the CovENANTERS had withſtood his the treaty. 


arms, and outwitted him in the treaty, would 


enable them to triumph equally in the promiſed 


Aſſembly and Parliament. Willing, however, to 


try, whether their leaders might not be won, by the 


fattery of their intereſts and paſſions, to return 


| fincerely to their allegiance ; he ſent to command 


them to attend his pleaſure at Berwick. But, the 
party, fearing, leſt ſome rigorous meaſure might 
be adopted againſt them, if all the Chiefs of the 
Covenant ſhould at once put themſelves into 
the hands of their injured King; or perhaps, jea- 
lous, leſt thoſe Chiefs ſhould be enticed to deſert 
the CovENAanT's cauſe; would permit but a few of 
thoſe whom the King had called, to obey his ſum- 


mons. The pretence of a popular tumult, was em- 
ployed to excuſe the delay of the reſt. Montroſe 
alone, proud of his ſucceſs againſt the Gordons, and 


diſſatisfied that the chief command ſhould have 
been beſtowed on Leſly, was gained by his 


* Burnet ; Guthtie: Baillie, &c. 
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EY 4 Sovereign's condeſcenſion and kindneſs, ſo as, 


Fo OE 
2625 to 
1649 · 


Aſſembly. 


im this time, in his heart, to devote himſelf 
to the ſupport. of the royal cauſe, To the ap. 
proaching Aſſembly and Parliament, Traquair, 
a man ſomewhat leſs obnoxious to the hatred 


of the CovxxaNrTERS, than Hamilton, was de. 


puted as the King's Commiſſioner. In order to 


counteract - that artful policy, and thoſe hy. 
pocritical pretences, which were likely to be 


practiſed by the Covenanters in both the Aſſem- 
bly and the Parliament; Charles and his Council 
agreed to direct the practice of ſimilar arts of du- 


plicity. The Aſſembly met on the ſixth day of 


Auguſt, in the year one thouſand ſix hundred and 
thirty-nine. In the courſe of their proceedings, 
there was a little, and but a little, more-reſpe& 
ſhewn to the King's authority, than had appeared 
in the pretended Aſſembly at Glaſgow. The ſo. 
lemn league-and-covenant was renewed : The 
abolition. of Epiſcopacy was ſolemnly ratified: 
All the train of their late rebellious acts was 
pertinacioufly juſtified : All the acts of what- 
ever Aſſemblies had been conyened, ſince the 
firſt introduction of Epiſcopacy into, the church 
by King James, were annulled: In reverence to 
the King, it was, with difficulty, conceded, to 
condemn Epiſcopacy, not ſo much on the pre 


| tence of its being in itſelf heretical, as becauſe 


it was contrary to the fundamental conſtitution 
| of 


ws IP on © EP BEOS NNE I TIENTS LE 


th 
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of the reformed: Church of Scotland. Finding Ser: Ii 
his ſupremacy over the church, with all che.. 
laws in favour of that Fpjſcopuey which he thought , 
the only true and orderly form of Chriſtianity, 2885. 
| —to be thus utterly loſt ; Charles was diffatis- 
died, almoſt as if he had abandoned the Scot- 
ih Crown, and had betrayed his conſcience, in 
giving to ſuch an Aſſembly, the ſanction of his 
authority. On the twentieth day of the ſame 
month, the Parliament alfembled. In it, too, parlia· 
ment · 
the Earl of Traquair preſided, as Commiſſioner 
from his Sovereign. But, the ſucceſs with Which 
the royal authority in ecclefiaſtical matters had 
been trampled to the duſt, now encouraged the 
Parliamentary Eſtates to fet it equally at nought 
in all civil affairs. They prepared to take a- 
way the nomination of the Lords of the Articles 
from the Crown and its officers; to deprive the 
King of the. government of his principal caſtles ; 
to make the Privy-Council and the courts for the 
diſtribution of juſtice, immediately dependent. 
upon the Parliament alone; even to reſtrict the 
Monarch in the conferring of new titles of honour. 
The Parliament, like the Aſſembly, was compoſed 
almoſt excluſively of men who were zealous vota · 
ries of the Covenant. They knew, that they 
muſt not hope to atchieve thoſe ſelfiſh purpoſes for 
which they had ſet themſelves in hoſtility againſt 1 
their Sovereign, unleſs they ſhould roh him even | 
Vol. V. ; © of 


5 * 
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. II. 


I to 
1649. 


Its proto- 
gation. 
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L of all his legal authority, and fix the civil as well 

as the eccleſiaſtical government of the kingdom, 
"ſolely in the hands of their own faction. Charles 
however, when i it was too late, repented of thoſe 
conceſſions deſtructive of his own authority, which 
he had made at a time when perhaps his army 


might have better taught the rebels, their duty: 
He was now ſurrounded, at his Court, by perſon 
who ſtrove to excite them to new efforts for the 
ſupport of Epiſcopacy among. the Scots. He 
commanded Traquair, to prorogue the Parlia 
ment, without ſuffering them to ripen theſe te. 
volutionary | propoſals into laws. The former 
flame of rebellion in Scotland, was inſtantly re. 
newed in more than its former violence. The 
rebel forces had, in truth, been but nominally 


diſbanded. The foreign officers were {till de. 
tained in the kingdom. Even the fortification 
and other works of war, had hardly been, as yet, 


| altogether intermitted 85 


WII E he hog was exaſperated againſt the 


; Scots, by his Queen, by all who had ſuffered for the 


ſake of Epiſcopacy, and by others who thought, 


de had loſt at Birks, a fairer opportunity, than 


. might again ariſe, for the vindication of his au- 
thority: the CovenaNnTERs were probably ſtirrel 
- up to new rebellion by the machinations of France, 


and 


*. „ 1 $6—i60 : Guthrie's Me:acirs, 62—68, &. 
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4 
and of the difcontented Preſbyterians and repu · | >= 


blicans in England; as well. as by thoſe! ſecret ya 


fears of guilt,” which make ic account itſelf to be 
never ſufficiently ſafe, ſo long as the power of 


revenge is not irrecoverably ſnatched: away from 
the injured. Yet with all their wonted confi- 
dence, they diſpatched the Earl of Lowdoun and 
other Commiſſioners, to remonſtrate againſt that po- 
 licy in which their Parliament had been pro- 
rogued. Nor did Charles refuſe to hear their 
remonſtrance. But while theſe Commiſſionert were 
at the Court; a credential letter, ſubſcribed by the 
moſt conſpicuous of the covenanting chiefs, and 


addreſſed to the French King; fell into the hands of 


the Earl of Traquair, and was by him dutifully 


communicated to his Sovereign. Charles was pro- 
voked to extreme indignation, when he received a 


proof ſo manifeſt of the perfidy and rebellion of 


the Scots. Lowdoun was, by his command, im- 


priſoned for a time, in the Tower of London: 


and the mutual reſentments between the King and 
the Covenanters, were thus highly aggravated. 
To add to this, ſome of the buſieſt among the 
diſcontented Engliſh, ſecretly encouraged the 


Scottiſh Commiſſioners by every imaginable arti- 


fice, inſtantly to raiſe the Covenanters in arms. 
A bond, with the fictitious ſignatures of many 
of the moſt conſiderable among the Engliſh 
nobles; ſtipulating Engliſh aid to the Scots, 

31.2 if 


A. D. 
1645 to 
1649. 
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Srxer. L. if they would. renew the rebellion; was pre- 


ſented by len Gaville; 120; Miihe Ivery det 
_ - of mis fortune, by which Scottiſh, ' turbulence 
1649. might have been conſtrained to quiet. In al. 

moſt all his endeavours to win any of the 

0 Commiſſioners to his ſide; Charles was complete. 
prepare bis baffled. eke Or goa 
tene wal of which they had once eſpouſed, | contempt for the 
the war. helpleſs condition to which'theyſaw their Sovereign 
reduced, confidence in their owh/ ſtrength, and the 

hopes of foreign aid, finally determined the Scots 

once more to take up arms. Charles, in vain, at. 

tempted to obtain ſupplies from an Engliſh Parlia. 

ment, which he was now compelled to aſſemble, and 

by their refuſal to aid him, ſoon provoked to diſſolve. 

A loan obtained from thoſe of his counſellors and 
nobles: who were the moſt eminently loyal in his 

ſervice, very imperfectly furniſhed his neceſſities 

with means for muſtering a new army. The 

Scots, uncalled, renewed the ſittings of their Par. 

lament, when the term for which it was pro- 

rogued, had paſſed; by a ſleight, contrived even 

to continue thoſe ſittings, againſt their Sovereign's 

wiſhes, with ſome appearance of having the juſt 

authority of the law in their favour; levied a land · 
tax for the ſupport of the war which they were 

haſtening to renew; again muſtered their armies; 

and in compliance with the ſecret invitations which 

th had obtained, prepared to carry the war by 


invaſion 
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threatened danger. His ſhips of war blocked up the 


Scottiſh ports, and intercepted the Scottiſh trade * 


with Holland. Wentworth now Earl of Strafford, 

the ableſt and moſt confidential of the King's mi- 
niſters, was recalled from Ireland, —the affairs of 
which he had ſettled with remarkable ſucceſs,. 

to command the army in the expedition againſt 

the Scots. A large ſupply for the expenditure 
of the war, was' obtained, without difficulty, 
from the Iriſh Parliament. And Charles haſtened 
down to York, in the beginniog of the month of 
Auguſt, in the year one thouſand fix hundred. 
and forty, that he might thence direct the opera- 

tions of his arms agajnſt the rebels. Since the 
firſt ſubſcription of their SoLEMN LZAGus ant 
CovenNaNT; they had continually exaggerated 
their demands againſt him. From Religion, they 
had turned to Civil Government. They had, at no 
time, left him, any choice between unconditional 
ſubmiſſion and warfare. It was to maintain that 
conſtitution of the church and ſtate which exiſted 
at the commencement of his reign, that he was 
obliged to go out againſt the Scots. Had his 
Engliſh ſubje&s been true to their King ; the 
conteſt had not been long nor doubtful. But, 
the Engliſh were, for the moſt part, waiting with 
wiſhes adverſe to their Sovereign, for the iſſue of 
the 
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the diſpute: And were ready, if the Scots ſhould 


Ly finally triumph, to call the bumbled Monarch to 
A. D. a new conteſt for the _ of the Engliſh 


1625 to 


1649» 


Tranſac- 
tions 
the war. 


Crown N. 
Sata jo hoſtility between the King and 


the rebellious Scots. Ruthven, reduced to ex- 
treme diſtreſs for want of neceſſaries, was obliged 


to ſurrender to the rebels, the caſtle of Edinburgh, 


The Earls of Athole and Airly, attempting ſome. 


efforts in their Sovereign's cauſe, in the ſhires of 


Perth and Angus, were, the one by the perfidy, 
the :other by the ſuperior force; of the Earl of 


Argyle, quickly diveſted of all power to annoy 


the Covenanters. Munro, exalted to the rank of 
Major-general in the ſervice of the Covenant, 
went againſt the Gordors and Ogilvies, whoſe 


loyalty prowpted them again to take arms in the 


hires of Moray, Banff, and Aberdeen. He eaſily 


triumphed over their ſtrength; ſeized and garri- 
ſoned, or demoliſhed their houſes; impoſed the 


Covenant, throughout theſe diſtriQs, by the ter- 


ror of the ſword; and plundered the whole coun- 


try with cruel rapacity. In the South - weſt, too, 
the Earl of Nithſdale's caſtle of Caerlaverock was 


taken, for the Covenanters, by Colonel Cochran. 
1 n 1250 80 could muſter a force of full fifteen 


thouſand 


_ * Guthrie's Memoirs, year 1640: Burnet's Memoirs of the 
Puke of Hamilton, 1640, &c. 7 
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Frewick on Newcaſtle-moor. | With little delay, 
they marched on, to croſs the Tyne, by a ford, 
at Newburn. An Engliſh force of about five 
or ſix thouſand men, horſe and foot, under the 
command of the Lord Conway, here awaited be- 
hind a breaſt-work, on the- farther ſide. of the 
river, to diſpute the paſſage. The Earl of Straf- 
ford was advancing with the rear-diviſion of the 


King's army, to ſupport the vanguard in the de- 


fence of this important poſt, But, the Scots ſud- 


denly attacked. the defenders of the ford, with a 


briſk diſcharge of artillery, and the bold advance 
of ſome troops of horſe, by which the Engliſh 
were thrown into inſtant diſorder, and driven 
back from their works. Additional troops were 
brought up by the Scottiſh generals, to ſuſtain 


| thoſe who were ſo fortunate in their firſt impreſſion 


on the enemy. The Engliſh threw down their 
arms, and, for the greater part, retreated in diſ- 
order, under the covert of a contiguous wood. 
Could it be otherwiſe, while the officers of -the 


Scottiſh army were almoſt all men who had ac- 
quired high reputation by long ſervice in the late 


German wars, —but the Engliſh, for the greater 
part, 


455 
thouſand men, the Scots, victorious over all that 3 | 
was yet loyal in their own land, had, in their ———- 
grand army, croſſed the Tweed at Coldftream, 
and with an invaſion which the diſcontented Eng- 1645. 
liſh earneſtly invited, had pitched their camp at 


A. D. 
1625 to 
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part, both officers and men, brave, indeed, but 


yon! ns — and unexperienced? while the 


" — = 
2849 · 


Engliſh, too, like the Scots, of old, at Solway. 
mols, were, many of them, more willing to incur 


diſgrace for themſelves, than to purchaſe victory 
for their King? At the news of this victorious ap- 


proach of. the Scottiſh rebels, the main army of 
the Engliſh retired in great precipitation from 
Newcaſtle backwards to Durham. The Scottiſh 
forces, purſuing the advantage they had gained, 


ſoon entered Newcaſtle ; there fixed their head- 


quarters; and found ample means of refreſhment 


in thoſe ſtores of proviſions which had been de- 
poſited in that place, for the uſe of the royal army. 
The Engliſh continued their flight into Yorkſhire : 
And Durham, following the fate of Newcaſtle, 


was ſoon after ſurrendered to the Scots. Inſtead 
of haſtening, with indignantalarm, to ſupport their 
Sovereign, and repulſe the invaders; the Engliſh 


Nobles, as had been, before, concerted, only 


ſeized this occaſion to perplex and embarraſs 
Charles, by demanding the convocation of 2 


Parliament, and a redreſs of all their grievances. 
The Scots were unwilling to /irritate the Eng- 


Jiſh by puſbing hoſtilities too far againſt them. 


Overtures for a treaty, were again made be- 


tween Charles and the rebels before whom he. 


was retreating. The Earl of Strafford, alone 


of all his counſellors, ſeems to have underſtood 
of 
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of what importance it was to the King, not now Sscr. I. 
: : Caae, II. 

again to yield the fruit of victory to his enemies, 

while he had ſtill arms in his hands. Commiſ- ORR. 

ſioners, mutually nominated from the King and 1649. 

the Covenanters, met to negotiate a pacification 

at the town of Rippon in Yorkſhire. The Scots, 2 

in the mean time, levied for their ſupport, the 

ſum of eight hundred and fifty pounds a. day, from 

the town of Newcaſtle, the county of Northum- 

berland, and the biſhoprick of Durham. Charles, 

betrayed by his Engliſh ſubjects, unable to ſupport 

his army, and now deſperate in regard to Scottiſh 

affairs, yielded whatever preliminaries the Covz- 

NANTERS demanded, and himſelf departed to meet 

the ſtill harder broil of the affairs of his Engliſh 

Government at London. The treaty was transfer- 

red to Weſtminſter; and there finally ratified. The 

Scottiſh army, beſide the ſtipulated contribution 

of eight hundred and fifty pounds a-day, while 

they remained in England ; obtained alſo from 

the gratitude or prudence of the Engliſh Parlia- 


ment, now aſſembled, a farther gratification of 


fifty thouſand pounds . 


Taz progreſs of this treaty, was, by various cy, 
means, protracted through the winter. In the Pa. 
following autumn, Charles, in compliance with burgh. 
its ſtipulations; eſcaping for a time, from thoſe 

Ver, V. 3M painful 

* Clarendon : Burnet's Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton: 
Raſhworth ; Guthrie's Memoirs, &c. 
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painful contentions in which he had, almoſt ever 


A ſnce bis return from York, been engaged with 


A. D. 
1625 to 


1049. 


the Parliament of England; came down to Edin. 


burgh, here to ratify, in a Parliament which 


_ awaited his coming, all his late conceſſions to the 


Scots. His late army was, before this time, dif. 
banded; otherwiſe he might, perhaps, have been 
tempted to put himſelf at their head, and to lead 
them againſt the Parliament at Weſtminſter, A- 
mong the Scots, notwithſtanding their rebellion, 


he perhaps, had hopes of finding a reſource againſt 


that oppoſition even to civil war, with which the 
Engliſh threatened him. But, the Engliſh Parlia. 


ment had the command of all the purſes in the king. 


dom : Charles was dependent on their bounty. The 


Earl of Montroſe, and a few others of the Cove- 
nanting nobles, had been gained to the King's in- 


tereſts, not more, as it ſhould ſeem, by a returning 


ſenſe of duty, than by careſſes and promiſes. Mon- 


troſe had perſuaded the reſt to join him in a com- 
bination for the tupport of the royal authority. But, 
their combination was difcovered by the Covenan- 
ters; and they had been forced to abandon it. 
Ere Charles arrived in Edinburgh, the Aſſembly 
of the church, in which the Earl of Wemyſs pre- 
ſided as his Commiſſioner, had already finiſhed 
their ſiteings, without any remarkable interference 


in the civil affairs of the nation, and had been 


diſſolved. Independency or Browniſm, which had 
7 . g been 
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deen recently introduced from Ireland, and which 22 — 
was now ſpreading wide in England, was by . 


aſſembly, condemned. They, with one accord, 

declared the bond of Montroſe and his confe- 
derates, for the ſupport of royalty, to be with- 
out obligation, becauſe it was contrary to the in- 
tereſts of Preſbyterian rebellion.— On the evening 
of the thirteenth day of Auguſt, Charles arrived 
at Holyroodhouſe. The buſineſs of the Parlia- 
ment proceeded without delay. But, Charles was 
condemned to look, helpleſsly, on, while his au- 
thority was lighted, his prerogatives deſtroyed, 
his wiſhes thwarted ; and to ſanQtion with his 
aſſent, laws by which the ancient Monarchical 
Conſtitution ' was almoſt entirely overthrown. 
The Covenanters obliged him to diſpoſe of all 
the great offices in the government, in ſuch a 


A. D. 
1625 to 
1649. 


Tranſac. 


manner, that thoſe who were appointed to them, tions in 
found themſelves indebted to the Covenant and Scotland. 


the rebellion, not to the King's goodneſs, for the 
preferment which they obtained. Hamilton, not 
ſo much ſeduced, as outwitted and deceived by 
the crafty Argyle, gave his influence to the party 
of the Covenanters. The Earl of Montroſe, with 
thoſe whom he had taught to deſert the intereſts 
of the Covenant, for the ſake of their duty to their 
King, with difficulty eſcaped: the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ments; and found, that their attachment to their 
Sovereign was ſufficient to exclude them from all 
 3M2 preferment. 
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dear. 1. preferment. | Whether there was in truth ſome 

LH= wid and imprudent ſcheme formed, to reduce the 

_ Covenanters, by a ſudden blow, within their So- 

145. vereign's power; or whether the pretence were 

not rather one of Argyle's artifices to detach Ha- 

milton the more effectually from the intereſts of 

his royal maſter : A ſudden plot againſt the Mar. 

guiſes of Hamilton and Argyle, —for Argyle's re. 

bellion had gained him this new bonour,—waz 

pretended to haye been detected by the zealous 

Covenanters; The twa Marquiles retired, for a 

time, to the Houſe of Kinneil : And a criminal 

inveſtigation was commenced : But, no certain 

fifcovery could be made. The Covenant, and all 

the other public acts of the late rebellion obtain. 

| ed, even with the King's conſent, the full ſanQion 

of law. Charles, with extreme difficulty, ſucceed; 

ed in his wiſhes, fo far as to ſave from puniſh, 

ment, though not from diſgrace, thoſe few who, 

alone, from among all his Scottiſh ſubjects, had, 

by their active and unſwerving loyalty, deſerved 

| his favour. The payment of the arrears promi- 

It | ſed to the Scots, by the Engliſh Parliament, was 

= at laſt procured ; And Leſley the General, now, 

created Lord Balgonie, and Earl of Leven, 

was, at the ſame time, gratified with nearly 

ten thouſand pounds out of that ſum, Commil- 

ſioners from the Engliſn Parliament attended, 

guring the deliberations of the Scottiſh, to pre. 
ven 


Pr we op *' 
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vent Charles from winning the Scots to take Stcr. I. 
part wich him, againſt that rebellion with which 
be ſeemed: to be now threatened in England. * 
Nor did theſe Commiſſioners fail, to be far more 1649+ 
ſucceſsful than their Sovereign, in accompliſhing 

the purpoſes of their coming. The news of a 

general rebellion of the native Iriſh, and of their 


maſſacre of many thouſands of the Proteſtants, 


was, towards the cloſe of the ſittings of the Par. 
liament, unexpectedly received, to the terrible a- 
larm of the Scots. Charles, diſappointed of al. 
moſt every object, with the hope of obtaining 
which, he had come down to Scotland, departed 
in great haſte for London, on the very. next 
morning after the diſſolution of the Parliament. 
In the Iriſh rebellion, the Scots found a ſeaſon- 
able pretext. for ſtill keeping up a part of their 
Covenanting army; and hence, made offer of ten 
thouſand men to ſerve in Ireland againſt thoſe 
Popiſh inſurgents *. 


CHARLES returned to contend with a Parlia- ri of 
ment, more formidable than that of Scotland.— — 


In the long period which intervened between the 8 


diſſolution of his third Engliſh Parliament, and and bis 
, , : Englith 
the convocation of that which now ſat; various ſubjects. 
regulations 
* Guthrie's Memoirs: Burnet's Memoirs of the Dukes of Ha- 
milton: Scots Acts, &c. 
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regulations had been demanded by the gradually 


wa 2ltering. circumſtances of induſtry and manners; 


A.D. 
1625 to 
1649. 


which, being made by the royal authority alone, 
without the conſent of the Lords and Commons, 
were, however beneficial in themſelves, yet ille. 
gal in their operation and origin. Charles, amid 
his exigencies, had recurred to many means for 
procuring money, by which, though he might 
think them authorized by the undefined plenitude 
of his prerogative, ſome of thoſe laws which 
maintained the liberties of the ſubjects, were vio- 
lated. Other expedients which he employed for 


the ſame ends, though not illegal, were unwiſe 


and injudicious.. The more tenacious of all the 
high pretenſions of the Crown, becauſe he ſaw 


theſe, attacked by his ſubjeQs ; he had even com- 
manded ſome arbitrary acts of power, which ſerved 
merely to gratify his jealouſies or reſentments. 


Some privileges of monopoly had been granted, 
which were beneficial ſolely ta thoſe who obtained 
them; Loans and ſhip-money had been extorted 
without Parliamentary grants: Preſbyterian and 


 Browniſt ſchiſm had begun to be rigorouſly re- 


preſſed :, Some ſentences had been pronounced in 
the Courts of Judicature, in which the laws were 
reckoned to have been ſacrificed to the pleaſure 
of the Crown: A lenity had been ſhewn to Pa- 
pilts, by which Preſbyterian abhorrence of Popery, 


was grievoully offended : Charles had governed 


by 


1 
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by the mediation of miniſters who were choſen Joon & 
by himſelf,” not forced upon him by his people. 
If in all this, he had indeed uſurped ſome powers, 0 ——4 
which the ancient FEUDAL CONSTITUTION allotted 1645. 
not to the Crown: It is, on the other hand, to be 
remembered, that the people had obtained from 

the Crown, conceſſions out of its genuine, ancient 

rights and revenues which were far more than 

equivalent *0 whatever Charles had yet been dri- 

ven to uſurp. It is to be conſidered, that he en- 

deavoured to govern without the intervention of 

Parliaments, only after he imagined that he had 

ſeen his Parliaments to be—not, with honeſt pa- 

triotiſm, diſpoſed tc. grant for the ſupport of the 

dignity of the Crown and government, all that 

could 'be granted without betraying the liberties, 

or waſtefully laviſhing away the property of: the 

nation, —but aiming boldly at the entire over- 

throw of the ancient conſtitutional authority of 

the Crown. It is to be reflected, that the ille- 

gal acts of power with which Charles's admini- 

ſtration might be juſtly charged, were ſcarcely 

more in number than thoſe which malignity might, 

within the ſame langth of time, find out to be 

objected to any other government, however be- 

nevolent and juſt. 

® 

| Occonnme at a time, when, in ſpite of the 

moſt "Ou economy, almoſt all Charles's re- 

1 ſources 
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Srer. Ij fources for pecuniary ſupplies, were wholly ex. 
[ hauſted ; the Scottiſh rebellion contributed in the 
2 — moſt eſſential manner, to fulfil the deſires of the 
- +649. diſcontented Engliſh, by forcing their King to con. 
voke a Parliament. The chance of fafety which 
Theirpro- yet remained, when he firſt took arms againſt the 
wo Scots, was fatally loſt by the treaty at Birks. He 
is to be pitied for having loſt it ; though his ſuc. 

ceſs would have proved more unfortunate for the 
liberties of Britain, than did the more unjuſt 

ſucceſs of his rebellious ſubjects. The renewal 

of the Scottiſh rebellion forced him once more to 
ſummon together an Engliſh Parliament. Denied 

thoſe ſupplies which the ſituation of his affairs | 
compelled him to ſolicit with extreme earneſtneſs; 

and willing to put off for ſome little time longer 

that redreſs of grievances which they pertina- 

ciouſly bn. he thought that it would be 


better/to face the Scots in battle; and again dil. 
folved them. Engliſh perfidy had encouraged the 
Scots to invade the ſiſter- kingdom; and it made 
them triumphant over their Sovereign. After 
Charles return in humiliation from York, be 
was obliged again to aſſemble an Engliſh Parlia- 
ment. From. the firſt day of this Parliament's 
meeting, he was, in truth, King no more. They 
forgot all that miſcondu& of former Parliaments, 
by which Charles had been hurried into whatever 
was irregular in the meaſures of his government. 
They 
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rights of the Crown, which the change of inan 
ners had made burdenfome to its ſubjects; at 
thoſe few violations of law, with which Charles's 
adminiſtration was juſtly chargeable. They advert- 
ed not to the difficulties under which the Sove- 
reign had been placed, by the refuſal of his Parlia- 
ments, fo aid him in maintaining the national 
glory abroad, or m the liberal encouragement of 
the arts of peace, and the maintenance of good 


488 
They enumerating 'all -therr grievanees'; vom. — | 
prebended in theſe, as well ſeveral old feudal yn 


A. D. 
1625 de 
16395. 


government at home. They openly ſtrove to con- 
eiliate the favour of thole Scots whom they had 


excited into rebellion againſt their King: And ih 
the ſucceſs of the Scottiſh Covenanters, they ſeem- 


ed to anticipate their own. When Charles, of 


neceſſity, yielded all they afked ; they ſtill multi- 
plied and enhanced their demands. The Earl of 
$trafford, once among the boldeſt affailants of the 


royal prerogative in Parliament, was, hence, more pirſt Acts 
f 

hee 

whom he had deſerted. They purſued their re. liament. 


than commonly obnoxious to the wrath of thoſe 


ſentment again him with all the fury of revenge, 
and all the cunning of mean and narrow minds; 
deſiring to humble an enemy, and to deprive 
their Sovereign of a miniſter whoſe talents they 
dreaded. He was impeached; condemned, with 
a violation as well of ſubſtantial juſtice, as of all 
the forms of law; and from the heart, almoſt from 
Vat. V. 3N the 


Wn 
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i the arms, of his Sovereign, dragged to the ſcaffold, 
—— — who were the moſt violent and the loudeſt 


A. D. 
3625 to 
1649. 


in their diſapprobation of Charles's government, 


had recommended themſelves the moſt ſtrongly 


to the choice of the people, when a new Parlia- 
ment was to aſſemble: Hence, Preſbyterians, re- 
publicans, and men whoſe real or fancied wrongs 
had driven them into a madneſs that brooked not 
ſober meaſures, had been, from all parts of the king. 


dom, ſent up, to vindicate the cauſe of their coun. 


try, in this Parliament. LAup, hated alike by the 
Preſbyterians of Scotland and the Puritans of Eng. 


Their im- Iand, was marked by theſe men, as well as Strafford, 


peach. 


ment of for the block. It was LAup's chief crime, that, 


Strafford 


and Laue. ſubjecting the church to the King, he, however, 


deſired to ſee the eccleſiaſtical power in its des 
pendence upon the Crown, to be almoſt as un- 
controulable and awful in its authority over the 
ſubjeQs, as the Theocratical ſupremacy claimed by 
the Scottiſh Preſbyterians, or even by the Roman 
Pontiff. He had dared to imagine, too, with the 
Dutch Arminius, that it was impoſſible for the 
Deity to have, from all eternity, deſtined, with ir- 
rational caprice, ſome of his human creatures to 
Inevitable guilt and miſery, —others, to as certain 
felicity and virtue. In reverence; to what he be: 
lieved to have been the practice of the primitive 
church; or from a perſuaſion, that the multirude 


= of rites was requiſite, to aid the PE of re: 


. ligious 
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Engliſh Church, than to reduce its ordinances 


nearer to the bald and indecent ſimplicity of the 
Preſbyterian worſhip. Such was his guilt! Nei- 


ther the ſanctity of his eccleſiaſtical character, nor 


the venerableneſs of his age, nor the reſpe& due 
to genius, piety, and erudition, nor his Sove- 
reign's favour, could reſcue him from Puritannical 


fury. The ſame Calviniſtic ſpirit which, at Ge- 


neva, had condemned Servetus to the flames, now 
ſentenced Laud in England, to periſh on the. 
ſcaffold.—By every conceſſion which they gained, 
they were but encouraged to urge new and more 
extravagant demands. CHARLES haſtened to: 
grant whatever they could, in reaſon, aſk; that 
they might have nothing more to demand nor 


to complain of ; and that they might at length, 
return into entire peace with him. But, while 
he was on the rack, they were enjoying a triumph 


of which - they were anxious to prolong the 
exultation. Conſcious of honeſt intentions; be- 


lieving, that he had the right on his ſide; a- 
ſhamed to own to himſelf, even in his ſecret 


thoughts, that his dignity was ſo degraded ; natu- 
rally paſſionate, as open and generous, in his 


temper ; and having that paſſionateneſs continual. 
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ligious truths upon the mind; he had endeavoured Szcr. I. 


rather to add new ceremonies to the ſervice of the; emu — | 


A. D. 
1625 to 
1649. 


Their 


ly irritated and inflamed by the troubles amid conten- 


tions with 


which he was ſtruggling ; Charles unhappily ex- Charles. 


3Na- poſed 
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ce Ii. poſed: himſelf to be. made the ſport of this Parlia. 
Doane. malignity; ſometimes by making warm. 


3 


- hearted offers of what they had determined. not 


1640. to accept, but to ſeize; and at other times, by im- 


patiently ſtriving to ſtretch forth the ſtrong hand 


of Sovereign power, while all his authority as a 
King, was in truth, palſied and bound in fetters, 
They took a cruel delight in torturing his feel. 
ings, for no other purpoſe, as it ſhould ſeem, but 


that they might behold him writhe under the tor. 


ture. They aſſailed him in what was deareſt, and 
moſt deeply affecting to his heart, the character 
and the deſigns of his Queen; and under the de- 
nomination of Papiſts and malignants, affociated, 


in their repreſentations, with her, whatever-was 


the moſt earneſtly hated and feared by all the 
King's ſubje&s. They ſeemed to think, that they 
could never humble the Monarchy, ſufficiently low. 
Aware, that they had- extorted from their Sove- 
reign, that which every other man, in his ſituz- 
tion, would have been unwilling to- relinquiſh; 
they could never think themſelves ſaſe, till they 
had reduced: Charles to a ſtate of irrecoverable 
helpleſſneſs. - Having once taſted the ſweets of 
power, they could not prevail with themſelves 
again to ſurrender it up.—Charles began, at 


length, to ſtruggle with more deſperate reſolu- 


tion, than he had at the firſt dared to exerciſe :— 
_ were enraged at theſe new efforts, as ſo 
f : many 
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many acts of rebellion. He might appeal to the der. = 
reaſon. and the virtue of his loyal ſubjects zu 
His Parliament held ready at their beck, all the $42 
paſhons of the multitude. They had, before WY 
them, the example of the Scots: And they 
had reſolved to humble their King, ſtill lower 
than he had been humbled by the Scottiſh re- 
dels. Their inſolence drove Charles to various 
raſh acts, not leſs unwarrantable by law than 
theirs. But, it was not, till after they had them- 
ſelves, in a declaration, boaſtfully acknowledged 
ht Majeſty-to haue paſſed mare good-bills to tha 
« advantage of the ſubjetts, than had been in many 
ages; that their endleſs exertions to trample 
him to the earth, rouſed the King to meaſures 
which ſeemed to threaten inſtant civit war; The 
Houſe of Commons: proceeded at laſt to extrude 
the biſhops from their ſeats in Parliament, and to 
require Charles to reſign into their hands the com- 
mand of the militia, with the cuſtody of all his 
royal caſtles. But, he had now done with con- 
ceſſion. They were ſatisfied, that he had little 
more to give: And anticipating to civil war, 
an event ſimilar to that of the wars with the 
Scots, were not backward to urge the conteſt 
to that extremity. All, except the power of 
the militia, he was at laſt reluctantly perſuaded 
to yield. The power of the militia, his Par- 
liament determined to wreſt from him. When 
0 his 
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2 5 his conſent was refuſed to their acts, they, like 
Os the Scots, aſſumed the whole authority of the 
G = 2 legiſlation and government to themſelves, Re. 
2649. Conciliation - was now hopeleſs. Both parties 

haſtened to. appeal to the ne. of the 


"_ 2 


Firſt hoſ. ChaklLs's conceſſions had already diveſted 
tilities. | 

him of almoſt every means of defending his 
rights by force of arms. But, they had recon- 
ciled to his perſon and government, almoſt all, but 
the Preſbyterians, the Independents, the Repu- 
blicans, and thoſe who, were by the ties of pri- 
vate intereſt or reſentment attached to the Par- 
 Hamentary Rebels. The more numerous, but 
the moſt widely diſperſed, and the leaſt active 
part of the nation, began to be ſatisfied, that 
the liberties of the people were ſufficiently el. 
tabliſned, and the Crown ſufficiently humbled. 
Suſpicions of the Monarch's ſincerity ; aſſuran- 
ces, that he only awaited the hour of the Par. 
liament's diflolution, to reverſe whatever they 
had done; a thouſand vain fears, a thouſand 
falſe accuſations ; were propagated, to maintain, 
to renew, to extend the popularity of the uſurp- 
ing Parliament, and the odium of the Prince. 
Charles's anſwers and declarations were heard and 
read, with no leſs conviQion and applauſe, than 
Y | the 

* Clarendon : Ruſhworth, &c. 


to 


of 
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tious, and Puritannical city of London, to ſupply 


them with mobs, and with money in loan: And 
this turned the ſcale in their favour. They had 
ſoon muſtered the militia, to fight in ſupport of 
their uſurpation; and even ſeduced the officers of 
that powerful fleet which Charles kept up, to 'de- 
liver for their uſe, all his ſhips of war. His ſtrong 
towns and caſtles, they with equal activity endea- 
voured to ſeize: and they were, in very many in- 


ſtances, ſucceſsful. Charles, in the mean time, 


retired to York ; and his loyal ſubjects began to 
aſſemble around him, and to bring him ſupplies 
of money in loan. At Nottingham, he ſet up his 
ſtandard. While the forces of the Parliament 


advanced againſt him, with numbers far ſuperior 


to his own, he found it neceſſary to retreat to- 
wards Wales. Near Shrewſbury, his troops, un- 
der the command of his brave nephews, Rupert 
and Maurice, obtained a ſignal advantage in 2 
ſkirmiſn with a Parliamentary detachment under 
Colonel Sandys, which ſerved to inſpire his whole 


party with new animation and new hopes. The 


uſurping Parliament ſoon ſaw, that Charles was to 
be enabled, by the loyalty of his faithful ſubjects, 
to make a longer and more vigorous ſtruggle than 


they had expected. At Edgehill, on the borders 


of Warwickſhire, the ſtrength of the forces on 
| | RE both 


47 
the petitions, remonflrances, and notes of adverſa- 2 It. 


ries. But, they had, on their fide, the rich, fac, 
A. D. 


1625 ts 
1649. 
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both ſides, met in one grand battle; in which five 


ar thouſand were ſlain; neither army was vanquiſh. 


A. D. 
1625 to 
2649. 


ed ; but the greater number fell on the fide of the 
Parliamentary army; and the event of the en. 
gagement had, in the King's favour, almoſt all 
the effect of a victory. A negotiation for peace 
was ſnon after propoſed, in conſequence of the 
fears of the'traitorous Parliament. The ſurpriſal 
of Brentford by Prince Rupert, during a fort 
of uncertain truce, excited the indignation of 
the Parliament and the Londoners, to triumph 
over their fears: and the negotiation was inter. 
rupted. By taxations the moſt forcible and irre. 


gular, the Parliament raiſed new ſupplies for the 
proſecution of the war; and it was continued with 


inceſſantly exaſperated fury. At Oxford, Charles 


was attended by many of thaſe members of the Pan 
hament who yet remained faithful to his intereſts, 
The offer of negotiation was renewed by the uſurp. 
ers at Weſtminſter, becauſe the people ſeemed to 
demand it; but renewed with the propoſal of 
ronditions, which made peace utterly hopelels. 
The Parliament had the mighty advantage of 
being able to command, to exact, and to puniſh; 
while the King, amidſt his voluntary ſupporters, 
could uſe only intreaties and gentle reprimands, 
Yet, the ſucceſſes were {till divided between the 
two parties. Final victory hung in ſuſpence, 
And the Parliamentary party beginning, at 

length, 
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length, to deſpair of cruſhing their King, with- 
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out the aid of a foreign force; diſpatched an mj 
baſſy, down to Scotland, in the year one thouſand 4. P. 


1625 to 


ix hundred and forty- three; to demand a ſupplyof 1645. 


Scottiſh troops, which had been ſtipulated in a for- 


mer treaty between the two Parliaments of Scot- 
land and England “. 


Dux the progreſs of this direful conteſt, Conduct 
the Scots for a while looked on, and enjoyed as of the 


ſpectators, the intereſting proſpect of the ſtorm 
which their arts had chiefly contributed to raiſe. 
Liberal pay, and the acceptance of the Solemn- 
League - and- Covenant, would at any time en- 


gage the Covenanters in behalf of the rebels of the 


Englich Parliament. But, the Engliſh Preſbyterians 
were not, in the beginning of the warfare, ſufficient- 
ly powerful in that Parliament, utterly to overturn 
the very foundations of the Epiſcopal Church, for 
the ſake of the Scots. And there was danger, 
leſt the too early introduction of a Scottiſh army 
into England, for the purpoſe of dethroning the 
King, might give offence to the Engliſh nation, 
which would prove fatal to the popularity of the: 
Parliament. Charles, aware of the hoſtility of all 


the principles and intereſts of the Scottiſh Cove. 


nanters, to the aggrandizement of his power; 
was ſo far from expecting, with ſanguine hope, 

Vol. V. 30 their 
* Clarendon ; Ruſhworth : Burnet, &c. Scc. 


Scots. 
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Gres. 7: their aid againſt the Engliſh nation; that he could 
3 but account it good ſervice in his few faithful 
= ' adherents among the Scots, if they ſhould be able 
1649. to retain this nation in fair neutrality. The time was 
paſt, when the Monarch might, by the rights of Fzo. 

DISM, command, for forty days in the year, the 

ſervice of his military vaſſals againſt whoever were 

his foes. Commiſſioners from the Scots, attended, 

during the progreſs of the diſſenſion between 
Charles and his Engliſh Parliament, of pretence, 

to mediate between them, but in truth, rather, as 

it ſhould ſeem, to watch for ſome opportunity, 

upon which the Scots might intermeddle as mer. 


cenary ſoldiers in the e 0. 


Trg inſurrection in Ireland, had afforded a fair 

occaſion to enable the Scots to maintain the 
Scottiſh ſtrength of their late armies undiſbanded. By a 
army int treaty with the Engliſh Parliament, it was ſtipula. 
ted that LesLEY, now Earl of Leven, ſhould con- 

duct ten thouſand Scottiſh ſoldiers, over to the 

north of Ireland, for the reduction of the inſur- 
gents. Of theſe ſtipulated troops, only fix thou- 

ſand were at laſt ſent on the deſtined expedition; 

and Monro was the leader to whoſe command 

they were intruſted. While theſe received the 

pay of the Engliſh Parliament, that Parliament 

was at leaſt certain, that they could not be em- 


ployed 


* Clarendon : Ruſhworth ; Burnet, &c. 
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ployed againſt it, it They were a mercenary force, Szc7- I. 

Cuae. II. 
whoſe ſervice 3 at a proper ſeaſon, be com 
manded in England. The remainder of the ſtipu- 2 Be 
lated ten thouſand might, in the mean time, be 3649. 
uſeſully employed at home, to prevent any ſud- 


den inſurrection in the King's favour &. 
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 Rx11610N was, as in Scotland and England, 
ſo in Ireland, the cauſe which had excited to maſ- 
ſacre and war. The Roman-Catholics, watching ta Iriſh Sag 
the opportunity of Strafford's recall to periſh on f 
the ſcaffold; conceived, that they might, as well 
as the Scots, ſhake off the yoke of religious op- 
preſſion; began the enterpriſe, with that daring 
maſſacre, which had alarmed the Scots in their late 
Parliament; and under the direction of an Italian 
Nuncio from the Pope, continued to carry confla- 
gration and bloodſhed every where throughout the 
ile ; winning Dublin and other ſtrong towns, 
and hopeful, that, amid the inteſtine wars which 
reigned in Britain, it would be impoſſible to ſup- 
preſs their efforts, without granting them the free 
national eſtabliſhmeat of the Roman - Catholic reli- 
gion. The northern parts of Ireland were inhabit- 
ed by numerous Preſbyterian coloniſts from Scot- 
land. The Scottiſh army which now went thither, 
Might therefore regard themſelves, as going to a» 
wy 30. venge 
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Scr. I. zi venge the blood of their fellow. countrymen, whom 
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Ae Catholic Iriſh had flaughtered. Amidſt the 


A.D. 
1625 to 
1649. 


difficulties of their warfare againſt the King, 
the Engliſh Parliament could not regularly ful. 


fil the ſtipulations for the pay of the Scots ſer. 


ving in Ireland. But, the Scottiſh nobles, for 
a time, contributed a liberal loan to make up 
the deficiency. The war was continued with 
various ſucceſs; till the Marquis of Ormond, the 
Lieutenant of Charles, who, although co-ope. 
rating with the parliamentary army againſt the 
Catholics, was ftill faithful to his Sovereign; 
found it at laſt prudent to negotiate a trea. 
ty with the rebellious Catholics ; which, while 
it promiſed to protect the Proteſtants from in- 
fant deſtruction, afforded the hope of aſſiſtance 


to ſupport the falling intereſts of the King; inte 


reſts then ſo low, that, even from the Iriſh Catho. 
lics, aſſiſtance could not be wiſely refuſed, But, 
the Iriſh Catholic clergy, and the forces of the 
Scottiſh and the Engliſh Parliaments, were alike 
diſſatisfied with Ormond's treaty. The Scots ſtill 
continued the war, in the province of Ulſter, 


Watchful againſt every attempt to ſerve the King 


from Ireland, much more than earneſt to cruſh 


the Catholic rebellion; Munro detected and frul- 


trated ſome ſchemes which appeared to have been 


formed for the purpoſe of bringing a great Iriſh 


force 


„ * . Ts 
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force into Britain. The intereſts of the Engliſn orgs 


Parliament were effentially promoted by the ſer-Cymns 


vices of the Scottiſh troops in Ireland. But, the 425 | 


final ſettlement of the diſtractions in that iſle, 
was deſtined to employ the genius and the arms 
of Cromwell“. 


TRE Earl of MoxTrosz was inſpired with all 


the magnanimous ſentiments of a Knight-errant 2 
and a hero. With talents of the firſt rank, he prizes of 
poſſeiſed alſo that not ungenerous pride, which has quis of 


its ſource in the conſciouſneſs of great mental n 


energies. Scorn for the character of Hamilton, 


and unwillingneſs to be an inferior in a Court 


where Hamilton was almoſt the firſt in his Sove- 
reign's favour, had operated powerfully in diſ- 
poſing him at the firſt, to embrace rather the 


cauſe of the Covenanters than that of his King. 


No ſooner did he perceive the Covenanters to be 
willing to ſacrifice even royalty, to their enthuſiaſm 
and impatience of civil controul, than he became 
ſomewhat leſs ardent in their cauſe, than he had 
originally been. Indignant, that LesLey, rather 
than' he, ſhould be preferred to the chief com- 
mand; he had thus motives of intereſt, ſoon ad- 
ded, in his breaſt, to thoſe of principle, to diſ- 
975 him to a gradual defection from the cauſe of 


0K. 


rebellion. 


* Clarendon's Hiftory of the Iriſh Rebellion: Leland's Hiſto- 
ry of Ireland: Guthrie's Memoirs, &c, 
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SECT. I. rebellion. | The winning favour with which his 
w—>/Sovereign had received him ſoon aſter the treaty 


at Birks, did all the reſt. Before the Parlia. 


2549- ment of one thouſand fix hundred and forty-one, 


Montroſe. had already procured a number of the 
Scottiſh nobles to enter into a ſolemn combination 
with him, for the ſupport of the juſt authority of 
the Monarch. His engagements: in that combi. 
nation he diſdained to diſavow, Such was the 
lofty aſcendency of his genius, that the Parlia. 
ment durſt not proſecute him for this defection 
from their intereſts, with that aſperity and unfor. 
giving cruelty which their malignity would other. 
wiſe have been glad to exerciſe againſt him, 
Had Charles, when in Edinburgh, agreed to fol. 
low the counſels rather of Montroſe and his loyal 
confederates, than of Hamilton; it is not im- 
probable, but the reſentment and the loyalty of 
this bold Earl, might have attempted, and perhaps 
atchieved ſome daring enterpriſe for the ſudden 
overthrow of all that the Covenanters fancied them- 
ſelves. to have accompliſhed, by the whole train 
of the meaſures of their rebellion. If that pre. 
tended conſpiracy againſt the lives of Hamilton 
and Argyle, of which the alarm hurried them, 
in ſudden trepidation, from Edinburgh to Kinneil; 
was, indeed, any thing elſe than an artful fiction 
of Argyle's, intended to detach Hamilton entire- 
ly from his Sovereign's intereſts : It cannot be 
doubted, 
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doubted, but whatever there was of reality in the 
Montroſe, at once to avenge himſelf of his own 


foes and rivals, and to ſtrike a ſure and fatal 
blow to the heart of triumphant rebellion. Ever 


fince the return of Charles to England, Mon-- 


troſe with his party had remained faithful 
to their Sovereign's intereſts: And even while 
he took no openly active ſteps to aid the King 
againſt the new rebellion; yet the dread of 
what he might do, had power to keep back 
the Covenanters from ſeveral meaſures in which 
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| Fr : — 
plot, originated from ſome daring project bv .]. 

| | . 
1625 to 


1649. 


they would otherwiſe have engaged againſt 


the King, and to cripple not a few of thoſe ef- 


forts which they actually made. When the Co- 
venanters were preparing to take arms in behalf 
ol the Engliſh Parliament, as ſoon as conditions 
ſufficiently lucrative ſhould be offered to engage 
their aid : Montroſe, aware of their purpoſes, 
was impatient to anticipate them, by ſuddenly 
taking arms with his party, and by a rapid, irre- 
itible enterpriſe, reducing all in Scotland to 
give implicit obedience to its King. 

Bur, Charles himſelf was incapable of adopting 
any daring project with cool deliberation. When- 
ever he did a bold or raſh thing; it was in the 
glow of anger, the ſubſiding of which ſtill renew- 


ed his heſitating timidity. The timid counſels of 


Hamilton, whoſe faith Charles was far too mag- 
nanimous 
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\$ecr. L nanimous to doubt, were. preferred to the bold 


ny} propoſals of Montroſe. Hamilton and his bro. 


— . D ther the Earl of Lanark ; outwitted by the crafty 


-— op Argyle whom they had hoped to win to their 
Unfortu- Sovereign's cauſe; and miſled, not by volun. 
ere p*t- tary ſelfiſhmeſs ar treachery, but by the inſen- 


ference of 

the coun- ſible influence of prejudices. ariſing from their 
wilton, to ſituation and connections; with-held Charles's 
Montroſe. trueſt friends in Scotland, from acting with 


bold deciſion for his intereſts, till the outra. 


geous Covenanters had again made themſelves 
maſters of the ſtrength of the nation, and had 
received an invitation to march an army into 
England, with which they were not unwilling to 
comply. Ample pay to their auxiliary army, the 
acceptance of the Scottiſh Sol. SMN LEAGUE-AND- 
CovenanT,. the reduction of the Epiſcopacy of 
England. to. the preciſe Cut of the Preſbytery of 
Scotland; were the conditions upon which the 
Scots agreed to haſten to the ſupport of the falling 
fortunes of the Engliſh Parliament. The King 
had denied. to the requeſts of the Covenanters, 
that authority to meet in Parliament which they 
earneſtly ſolicited, with the ſecret purpoſe of there 
concerting their meaſures for the ſupport of his 
foes. They afſembled, rebelliouſly, in a Conven - 
tion, in oppoſition to his authority. A new Al- 
ſembly of the church was ready to keep pace in 
their proceedings, with the tranſactions of the 
1 convened 
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2 wk SEAS of te on. Sect. I. 
convened eſtates. An army of eighteen thou N 


ſand infantry and three thouſand cavalwy, was =? 
now readily granted to aid the Engliſh rebels : = 42 
The ſum of fifty thouſand pounds Sterling way - i649. | 
remitted from London, as the firſt pay to this 

army: Thirty thouſand pounds a- month was fti- $i" 
pulated to be paid regularly for its ſupport, = = 
while it ſhould remain in the Engliſh ſervice”? 

The Scots made themſelves parties in the whole 

guilt of the Engliſh rebellion. Montroſe and 

his friends faw the Covenanters and the Engliſh 

rebels thus triumphant in Scotland, through the 
weakneſs of the Hamiltons. The Earl of Leven 

and General David Lefley were appointed to com- 

mand the new-raiſed Covenanting army. They 
marched into England at a time when, but for 

their ſeaſonable aid, the Parliament muſt ſoon 
perhaps have fallen. The Hamiltons repairing 
about the ſame time, to the preſence of their 

King, were, in compliance with the earneſt ſo- 
licitations of his Council, but ſcarcely with his 

own good will, caſt into confinement, till their 
conduct ſhould be examined. The Earl of La- 

nerk, the younger of the two brothers, made 

his eſcape ſoon after, and opetily joined the Co- 
VENANTERS *. 


Wirn the Hamiltons, MowTRosE deſpiling 
VR: "3P | their 
* Burnet: Guthrie: Clarendon „ &e. , 
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2 i thats talents, and envying their ſuperior fayour 

wA>—with the King, had ever ſcorned to act. The 

& 9 2 ſueceſsleſs iſſue of their endeavours for their 

1649. Sovereign's ſervice, among the Scots, now 

brought. Charles to lament, that, he had not 

ſooner adopted the advice and employed the 

Montroe's talents: of MoNTROSE. , MoxTzosz was but ſo 
enterpriſ 

much the more zealous to. attempt a laſt enter. 

priſe for his maſter's ſervice, on account of the 

ſeemingly inſurmountable difficulties and dan. 

ger with which that enterpriſe was to be accom- 

panied.  CHaLEs now giving his full confidence 

to this heroic chief, empowered him to take 

arms againſt the Scottiſh rebels. The other 

Lords of his, party, were ready to join the for- 

tunes of Montroſe. While Huntley and others 

made a premature and unſucceſsful attempt in 

the north of Scotland ; . Montroſe, with an in- 

conſiderable number of troops from Weſtmore- 

land, ſet up the royal ſtandard at Dumfries, 

The ſheriff of Teviotdale, at the command of 

that permanent committee of the eſtates which 

adminiſtered the affairs of the Scottiſh. rebels, 

ſoon advanced, however, with a force, at the 

Approach of which, Montroſe's followers 1 were 


diſperſed in flight. And the commiſſion of the 


General ' Aſſembly delivered the royaliſt hero 


over to Satan by excommunication, for the bold 
attempt in which he had been defeated,” Not 
| to 
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raiſe the northern clans. At Inch-braco; he re- 
ceived news of the arrival of about twelve hun- 
dred Iriſh troops, in Argyleſhire, under the com- 
mand of Alexander Macdonald. Macdonald 
and many of his followers were ef the Scottiſh 
clan of the Macdonalds, on the fall of whoſe 
fortunes, the greatneſs' of Argyle and of the 
Campbells had been raiſed; and on account of 
their private wrongs, were, therefore, diſpoſed to 
purſue the Campbells with inextinguiſhable ha- 
tred. Montroſe, with joyful impatience, haſten. 
ed to aſſume the chief command of this auxiliary 


force; and all who were friendly to the cauſe of 


royalty, now haſtened to join them. In the coun- 


try of Athole, he ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of 


a ſmall army of three thouſand 'men. The Earl 
of Tullibairdine from the ſhires of Fife, Stirling, 
and Perth, advanced with a body of Covenanting 
troops, to give them battle. Lord Kilpont, the 
brave ſon of the Earl of Airth, had aſſembled 
his father's vaſſals, to fight for the cauſe of the 
Covenant : But, ſudden emotions of reviving 
loyalty turned his heart to eſpouſe his Sove- 


433 


to be diſcouraged by a firſt diſaſter, Montroſe Ben 


ſoon haſtened home in diſguife, and prepared to 


His r 


reign's cauſe; and he conducted his followers to victory. 
augment the army of Montroſe. At Tibbermuir, 
Montroſe, with an irregular force not exceed- 
ing ſeventeen hundred men, defeated the Cove- 

122 nanting 
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nanting army of Tullibairdine, which conſiſted 


of more than ſix thouſand. The victory afforded 


a ſupply of cloaths, arms, and horſes to the con. 


1649. querors. Perth opened its gates to them; and 


was laid under contribution. The Earls of 
Airly and Kinnoul, with a few gentlemen of 
the circumjacent counties, came to aſſociate 
themſelves in the enterpriſes of a hero, in 
whoſe valour and conduct they could confide, 
From Perth, he turned his march through An. 
gus; inviting thoſe of whoſe loyalty he had fa. 
vourable hopes, to join his ſtandard, as he ad- 
vanced, On the march, Stuart of Ardvorlich, 
with a perfidy worthy. of a Covenanter, aflafli. 
nated the gallant Kilpoat, his own boſomi-friend, 
after ſecretly ſoliciting him, in vain, to deſert 
from Montroſe back to the Covenant. Speedily 
arriving in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, 
Montroſe, with the fame maſterly generalſhip, 
and irreſiſtible impetuoſity as before, obtained a 


— ſecond ſceond victory over the rebel Fraſers and For. 
. beſes, with ſome recreant Gordons, whom the 


Lord Burleigh had here muſtered to oppoſe him, 
in a force greatly ſuperior to that by which Mon- 
troſe was attended. The Marquis of Argyle, 
and the Earl of Lothian, in the mean time, 
conducted another army ſent by the Rebel Com- 
mittee of Eftates, to purſue and deſtroy the 
loyaliſts and their gallant leader. But, Argyle, 

more 
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more crafty than brave, was, in no haſte to Szcr. I. 
overtake the rapid marches of a general whoſe ay 
yalour he knew and dreaded. Having lingered 4. D. 


at a ſufficient diſtance from Montroſe's ſteps, till 
his preſence became neceſſary in a new Conven- 
tion of the Eſtates; Argyle then reſigned the 
command of the army, and the farther proſecu- 
tion of the war, to General Baillie. The Mac- 
leans, and the Hebudian Macdonalds, with other 
clans who had been long oppreſied and ſtraitened 
in their poſſeſſions, .by the Campbells, now. ea- 
gerly repaired to the ſtandard of Montroſe, whom 
they regarded as an angel of jultice, ſent by 
Heaven, to avenge them of their cruel oppreſſors. 
In Athole, the loyaliſt chieftain muſtered his 
newly raiſed forces: and he thence proceeded, 
in compliance with their wiſhes, upon a dread- 
ful inroad upon the eſtates of Argyle. Warned 
of the intended inroad, the Marquis of Argyle 
had haſtened home to the protection of his vaſ- 
ſals. But, at the actual approach of Montroſe 
and the Macdonalds, the chieftain of the Camp- 
bells, made his eſcape in a fiſhing- boat; aban- 
doning his houſes, his vaſſals, and the wealth on 
his eſtates, all to ſave his life. Montroſe ſuffer- 
ed the Macdonalds, Macleans, and Stuarts, his 
followers, to give free ſcope to their fury and 
rapacity. All the fiends of deſolation were let 
looſe, throughout the poſſeſſions of Argyle and 

1 | his 
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Laer. 1 his clan. The houſes and cottages were ſet on 


ee: men and women were ſlaughtered, unre. 
N fiſting and in cold blood: the flocks and herd 
1649. became the prey of the ravagers: And Montroſe 
made himſelf. dear to his ſavage followers, by 
ſuffering them to glut their hereditary thirſt for 
vengeance on their foes. From Inverary, Mon. 
troſe then retired eaſtward, to refreſh and recruit 
his forces in the ſhire of Moray. Argyle prepa. 
red to purſue and haraſs his retreat ; while Baillie 
and Urry, the generals of the Covenanting army, 
advanced to intercept him, through the eaſtern 
parts of the ſhires of Perth and Angus. But, 
Montroſe was equal to the dangers which thus 
threatened him. Turning, firſt, upon the wea- 
ker force which was timorouſly led on by Argyle; 
Montroſe ſurpriſed them at Inverlochy, flaugh- 
ny vie- tered about fifteen hundred of the diſorderly 
multitude, took the caſtle of Inverlochy, and 
obliged Argyle himſelf, with ſeveral of the 
principal companions of his expedition, to ſeek 
their ſafety in daſtardly flight. While the news 
of this third victory of Montroſe ſtruck diſmay 
to the hearts of the Covenanters ; he himſelf 
continued his march to Elgin; where he, for il ' 
ſome ſhort time, halted, to refreſh his followers, M 
to concert with his friends new projects of re- * 
newed warfare, and to receive thoſe crowds ne 
which admiration of his valour and ſucceſs brought * 

5 t0 


| Madie, he dared them for two days ſucceſlively, to 
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to join his banners. The Grants and the Gor- Sxer. L 

| "Wok es q Cuar. 
dons in particular, reſorted with impatience to.. 
follow the fortunes of Montroſe, and to fight for — = 
their King. With his army thus recruited, the 160% 
hero ſoon returned ſouthward, to meet the ad- 

rancing march of Baillie and Urry. At Inglis- 


battle: But, they found it more prudent to avoid 
than to riſk an engagement with irregular and ill- 
provided foes, whom procraſtination might more 
ſurely and with leſs danger ſubdue. By ſome bold 
and {kilful movements, he eluded all their endea- 
yours to confine him till he ſhould be deſerted by 
his followers, or to force him to fight at a diſad- 
vantage. Another deciſive: victory at Auldearn, Fourth - 
was within no-long time after, gained by Mon- ym 
troſe over Urry and one diviſion of the Cove- 
nanting army. Baillie, with the other diviſion 
of that, army, advancing northward to repair the 
diſaſter ſuffered by Urry, was, like him, defeated Fifth vie- 
by Montroſe with his handful of irregular fol- tory. 
lowers. It ſeemed as if, in Montroſe, were re- 
vived the invincible genius of a Wallace or a. 
Bruce. Having thus, deſtroyed the ſtrength of 
the forces of the Covenanters, he deſcended 
into the more ſouthern counties of Perth and 
Kinroſs ;\ diſmayed his adverſaries, amid thoſe 
new levies which they were, with difficulty | 
making, to form a new army to oppole him ; per- 

mitted 
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gor. L mitted the Macleaus to deſolate with vengeful 


Cray. 


WH Lfury, the pariſhes of Muckart and Dollar, the 


A.D. 
1625 to 


1649. 


battle to, the loyaliſt army. Other levies from the 
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poſſeſſions of the Marquis of Argyle; crofled the 
Forth at Stirling; and with an impetuous and 
ſplendid career, proceeded onwards to Kilythe: 
While ſome of the Covenanting nobles now re. 
tired to the weſtern counties, to muſter an addi. 
tional force ; others led on the levies from Fife 
and the adjacent counties, to overtake, and give 


Weſt were expected to join them, ere it ſhould 
be neceſſary to fight. But, Montroſe was not a 
general capable of delaying to engage a moderate 
hoſtile force, till it ſhould receive every poſlible 
augmentation. He fell upon them with ſudden 
fury, while they fearfully advanced to oppoſe him, 
At the firſt onſet, they fled ; overcome by the 
very idea of having the victorious - Montroſe in 


- battle againſt them. In the flight, great num- - 

bers were ſlain. The Highlanders, by whoſe va. * 
lour the victory was again Montroſe's, ſpoiled the 5 
country, and in great crowds returned home, to 
depoſit the ſpoils with their families. The Co- - 


venanting nobles from the Weſt, at the news of But 
this diſaſter, haſtened away in terror to Ireland, 
to call home the Scottiſh forces which were there 
ſill contending, with various ſucceſs, againſt the 
rebellious Iriſh Catholics. Others fled to Ber- 
wick to feek their ſafety with Leven's army, in 
England, 
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England. The middle and the ſouthern counties, Szcr. I. 


with the cities of Glaſgow and Edinburgh, no 


made their ſubmiſſions to the victor. A number 


of eminent loyaliſts who had fallen into the power 
of the Covenanters, were releaſed from impriſon- 
ment, and from the danger of ſpeedy death on the 
ſcaffold, to which the Covenanters had condemned 
them. The Marquis of Douglas, the Earls of 
Annandale, Hartfield, and Traquair, the Lords 
Erſkine, Seaton, Drummond, Fleming, Johnſtone, 
and Maderty, with Sir John Hamilton of Orbiſ. 
ton, Sir Archibald Primroſe, and ſeveral Knights; 
all, perſons of diſtinction and influence, who had 
hitherto complied with the Covenant and its vota- 
ries; now reſorted to Montroſe, and made their 
peace with him. Sir Robert Spottiſwood, the 
King's Secretary of State for Scotland, arrived, 
about the ſame time, with a commiſſion conſti- 
tuting Montroſe Captain-general and Deputy. go- 
vernor of this kingdom: And Montroſe, inveſted 
vith theſe high authorities, ſummoned by procla- 
mation, a lawful Parliament, to aſſemble at Glaſ. 
gow, upon the twentieth day of October, in the 
year one thouſand fix hundred and forty-five. — 
But, while the gallant General of the loyaliſts was 
thus endeavouring to bring back the civil admini- 
ſtration of the government, into the proper chan- 
nels; his Highland followers, for a time returned 
* to depoſite their ſpoils, to enjoy the fruits of 
Vol., V. 3 victory, 
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Char. II. 


1649. 


1645. 
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8 5 victory, and to inflict vengeance on hoſtile clans, 


Ca SSwhoſe enmity they thought themſelves now ſuf. 


— gt ciently ſtrong to retaliate. At the requeſt, too, 
1649. of thoſe Covenanters who had fled to England, j 
David Leſley, - who was under the Earl of Leven, c 
Lieutenant-general of the Scots in the Engliſh i 
ſervice, haſtened home with the cavalry from that J 
army, to make immediate oppoſition to the ter. I 
rible career of Montroſe. Thus, for a time, {1 
abandoned by the greater part of his Highland \ 
followers, and threatened with the oppoſition of ne 
a braver and better diſciplined hoſt, than he had, y 
yet, overthrown; the hero ſtill maintained his a 
wonted intrepidity, and haſtened ſouthward, to th 


intercept Leſley on his march. The Earls of B 
Home and Roxburgh | promiſed him, perhaps be 
with treacherous purpoſe, the aid of levies which ſh 
they were to raiſe in the ſouth-eaſt counties, for the th 
royal ſervice. But, both theſe Earls, before they M 
could effect what they had taught Montroſe to wi 
hope from them, were ſeized by Leſley's ſoldiers, dif 
and ſent priſoners to Berwick. All the Gordons, yet 
except only Colonel Nathaniel Gordon, in this ¶ we 
critical moment, deſerted the ſervice, and retired ma 
home to the North. His army was thus diminiſh WW Lei 
ed to an inconſiderable number. The Marquis dor 
of Douglas, indeed, brought in ſome newly rai- poll. 
ſed troops: but, theſe were neither enough accuſ - Ma 
tomed to warfare, nor ſufficiently ardent in the clar 
cauſe 
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But, the Covenanting Clergy declaring them to 
be ſinners too atrocious to deferve that faith 
ſhould be kept with them ; they were, at laſt, for 


the greater part, cut in pieces, in cold blood. 
Montroſe, with about an hundred and fifty horſe, 
vith difficulty, eſcaped to Athole. In all the 
different parts of the Highlands, Montroſe made 


yet other efforts to levy a new army, 


vere unſucceſsful. Middleton, the ſecond in com- 
mand of the Covenanting generals, under David 


His efforts 


Leſley, advanced in purſuit of him. The Gor- 


dons, the Macdonalds, and others of his former 


tollowers, refuſed again to join him. When the 
Mackenzies, and others of the more northern 


clans, had been perſuaded to embrace the cauſe 


3Q2 


for 


4˙¹ 
cauſe of loyalty, to form a reinforcement that he Eee 
could regard with confidence. The Earl of Tra. 
quair, and his ſon Lord Linton, after having 
joined Montroſe, abandoned him in the hour of 1645. 
danger, and were ſuſpected of giving treacherous 
intelligence of his movements to the enemy. At 
Philipſhaugh, Montroſe was ſuddenly attacked by 
Leſley. The Lowland cavalry with which his at Philip. 
ſmall force had been lately augmented by the | 
Marquis of Douglas, were, at the firſt onſet, 
routed by the diſciplined horſe of the hoſtile army. 
With hardier courage, the Highland infantry made 
a brave but vain reſiſtance, till a great number of 
them fell. The reſt, at firſt, received quarter: 


A.D. 
1625 to 


Montroſe 
defeated 


haugh, 


k ta, a c jꝙ—i——— 2 22 — 
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E 6 5 for which he fought; an artifice of the Cove. 
wA—nanting Convention of Eſtates, quickly ſeduced 


A.D. 
1625 to 
1649. 


them to lay down their arms. The Scottiſh forces 
returned from Ireland. The Macdonalds, after 
again ſpreading deſolation over the poſſeſſions of 
the Campbells, were obliged to retire in terror, 


to Ireland, and the diſtant Hebudian Ifles. Mon. 


troſe's houſe of Kincardine, was, by Middleton's 


army, burnt to the ground : and his own terri- 


tories, and thoſe of all his principal adherents, 
were waſted with a devaſtation ſufficient to reta. 


late that which they had inflicted upon the eſtates 


of their foes. Yet, the indignant loyalty, fortitude, 
and valour of this gallant man, were ſtill uncon- 
quered. It was not ſo much a want of confidence 


in him, that hindered his adherents, from again 
_ rallying around him, as utter deſpair in regard to 


the fortunes of the King, which were by this time, 
finally ruined in England. He would have yet 
raiſed a new army. But, a command from the 
King now obliged him to lay down his arms; 
after which he retired, for a time, abroad to 
France. Thoſe of his followers whe had been 
made priſoners at Philipſhaugh, found the Cove- 


nanters ready to puniſh their exertions in the cauſe 


of loyalty, with the moſt malignant and unforgi- 
ving revenge. Sir William Rollock, Sir Philip 
Niſbet, Alexander Ogilvie of Innerquharity, were 
beheaded at Glaſgow. Soon afterwards, a Cove- 

| nanting 
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nanting Parliament aſſembling at St Andrew's, — L 
condemned fix others to death, four of whom, ir 
Robert Spottiſwood, William Murray, Nathaniel A. 5. 


Gordon, and Andrew Guthrie, were immediate wh 


put to death “. 


Ao tranſactions in Scotland, extended 
through a ſeries of three or four years, during 
which, the war in England was carried on with a 
ſucceſs ſtill more fortunate for the Parliament, and 
diſaſtrous to the King, till Charles was, at laſt, 
left without an army to defend his perſon.—No 
ſooner had a new treaty ſtipulated ample pay 
to the auxiliaries from Scotland, united the 
Scottiſh and the Engliſh rebels by the common 
bond of the Solemn League-and-Covenant, and 
promiſed the eſtabliſhment of Preſbytery through- 
out England; than the Earl of Leven marched 


with the promiſed Scottiſh army, to turn the ſcale ES; 


again in favour of the Engliſh Parliament againſt 


their King. In the firſt month of the year one 
thouſand fix hundred and forty-four, Leven led 
his army acroſs the Tweed ; ineffeQually ſummon- 
ed the town of Newcaſtle, at this time faithful to 
the King, to ſurrender to their arms; then fol- 
lowed the Marquis of Newcaſtle, who retired be- 
fore them, through the biſhopric of Durham, into 
Tanin ; and at Tadcaſter, joined the Engliſh 


England. 


1644. 


Parliamentary - 


* Guthrie's Memoirs: Burnet's Memoirs: Wiſhart, &c. 


war in 
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Ii. Parliamentary army, which there approached, to 


meet them, under the command of the Lord Fair. 
= 25 fax. Awaiting the arrival of the Earl of Man. 
1649. cheſter, with a third diviſion of troops to ſwell 


their army; Fairfax and Leſley, in the mean time, 
laid fiege to the city of York. Newcaſtle hovered 
near, for the defence of that city. Mancheſter, 
however, ſoon came up; and the junction of the 
three Parliamentary armies ſeemed to compoſe a 
force ſufficient to atchieve every object that they 
ſought, But, Prince Rupert, with haſty marches, 
led a force of nearly twenty thouſand of the roya- 
liſt troops, fluſhed with a recent victory at New. 
ark, to aid Newcaltle, and raiſe the fiege of Vork. 
The ſiege was raiſed, as ſoon as the two diviſions 
of the royal forces had joined. The rebels re- 


Battle of tired to Marſton- moor: and it was no longer ne- 


ceſſary for the royaliſts to give them battle, unleſs 
in circumſtances of peculiar advantage. But, 
Rupert had received the King's, orders to fight, 
was impatient to come to action, and in ſpite of 
the Marquis of Newcaſtle's remonſtrances, over- 
looked the inconveniences into which he was 
ruſhing, and haſtened to provoke the rebels to a 
battle. A battle enſued. The victory was. diſ- 
puted with incredible firmneſs and valour, on 
both ſides. At laſt, the royal forces were entire- 
ly defeated, with the loſs of ſeyen thouſand men, 
and all their ſtores of arms, artillery, ammuni- 
tio 
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tion, and baggage. ' Oliver Cromwell obtained 2 1 
the praiſe of having contributed the moſt eſſen ö 
tially of all the Parliamentary generals, to the 4- * 
obtaining of ſo ſignal a victory. York was ſoon 1649. 

after ſurrendered to the conquerors : The Scots, 

reinforced by a ſecond army of ten thouſand men; 

whom the Earl of Callendar conducted to Leſley's 

aid, took Newcaſtle by aſſault: The northern 

counties were, from this time, almoſt wholly loſt 

to the intereſts of the Monarch.—At Cropredy- Battle of: 

bridge, in the ſouth, however, Charles, com- 1 

manding in perſon, was more fortunate; and at- 

chieved an uſeful victory over the Parliamentary 

army of Sir William Waller. After various 
marches and countermarches, Charles, next, with 

very maſterly generalſhip, led his army in purſuit 

of the Earl of Eſſex; who, at the head of a power- 

ful force, was advancing into the loyal ſouth-weſt 
counties, there to eſtabliſh the authority of the 

Parliament. With concomitant movements, Prince 

Maurice and Sir Richard Grenville, brought two 

other detachments of loyal troops to preſs upon 

Eſſex, on each fide, while the King followed hard 

upon his rear. A bloodleſs, yet decifive victory 

was thus, at laſt, gained by the royal forces. 

ex, and ſome of his principal officers, deſert- 

ing the army which they had led into circumſtan- 

ces of inextricable peril, made their eſcape in a 

{mall gs to Plymouth: His forces, fo ſur- 

rounded 
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_ + rounded that reſiſtance was impoſlible ; ſurren- 
C—/dered,” at Leſtwithiel, their arms, ammunition, 
> N.. and baggage; and thus naked and diſgraced, 
1649. were diſmiſſed by the victors, without farther in- 
jury. At Newbury, another battle was, within 
no long time after, fought, in which neither army 
was victorious, though the event of the battle had 
almoſt all the unfavourable conſequences of a de- 
Aﬀmbly feat, to the King's affairs. —In the mean time, an 
or Meg. aſſembly of Divines ſat at Weſtminſter, under the 
_— authority of the rebellious Parliament, for the 
purpoſe of ſettling that ſyſtem of Preſbyterian 
doctrines and forms of worſhip, which was hence- 
forth to be the common religion of both England 
and Scotland. Commiſſioners from the Scottiſh 
Aſſembly, attended to aſſiſt in theſe religious de- 
liberations. A ſyſtem of belief, a directory for 
public worſhip, an order of church-government, 
were, in the progreſs of theſe deliberations, a- 
greed upon. But, when the Preſbyterian mem- 
bers of the Aſſembly, wiſhed to affert that divine 
ſuperiority of the church to all civil power, for 
the ſake of maintaining which, all the Scottiſh 
troubles had been originally excited : Their hopes 
were entirely fruſtrated ; and they found the 
Engliſh. Parliament to reje& the high pretenſions 
of Preſbytery, with a diſapprobation more ſul- 
len and deciſive, than that with which either 
Charles or his father FE had oppoſed them. 
Dividing 
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Dividing into parties, as they became triumphant they: 1 
over the King, the Parliament, and their armies,. 


now openly conſiſted of two religious ſects, the 4. P. 


Preſbyterians and the Independents, whoſe views 


and intereſts claſhed, and who were diſpoſed to 


undermine each the other's power. The Preſbyte- 
rians bad been the authors of the war; and were 
in their greateſt ſtrength, when the Aſſembly of Di- 
vines was firſt appointed, and when the Scottiſh 


0 


1645. 


auxiliaries were called in. The Independents had 


ariſen in the courſe of the war, as a ſort of ſpu- 
rious progeny, from Preſbyterianiſm and Republi. 
caniſm combined. The ſoldiers were now gene- 
rally Independents; and Or1vers CRoMwELL was 
the chief of the ſe&. They contrived to overthrow 
the power of the Preſbyterians ; and with infinite 
artifice, to ſecure to themſelves, the conduct of 
the government, and the direction of the latter 
enterpriſes of the war. From the time when this 
ſect aroſe into power, the Scots, as aliens and 
Preſbyterians, began to be neglected and deſpiſed 
by their Engliſh allies.—In the ſpring of the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and forty-five, the tranſ- 
actions of the war were renewed with increaſing 
activity. At laſt, the only conliderable army 


which the King could muſter, was oppoſed, at 
Naſeby, by the forces of the Parliament, under 


the command of Fairfax, Skippon, and Cromwell; 
and, after a bloody and well-fought battle, was 
VoL. V. 3 R irretrievably 


1643. 
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Secr. I. irretrievably routed. The capture of whatever 
- ſtrong towns remained to the royaliſts, and the 


4. D. diſperfion of thoſe ſmaller bodies of troops which 


1625 to 


1649. the King had yet on foot in different parts, was, 
without great difficulty, effected by the Parliamen- 
tary leaders in the courſe of the ſame campaign. 
In the north, the Scots made themſelves maſters 


 Atchieve- of Carliſle, next after Newcaſtle. In the fiege of 


ments of 
the Scots Hereford, which' the Earl of Leven then under- 


iy took, they were leſs ſucceſsful. The ſucceſſes of 
the native'Engliſh armies of the Parliament, and 
the growing influence'of the Independents, hoſtile 
to Preſbytery, made them now willing to treat 
their Scottiſh allies with not a little of contemp- 
tuous indifference.” The ſubſidies ſtipulated to them, 
had been with-held, till their want of neceſſaries 
made them incapable of accompliſhing any im- 
portant enterpriſe. A ſum of money was granted 
for their immediate wants: More regular pay was 
promiſed them -for the time to come: Ambilny 


e in the ae of m of) 


'' Tun time was come, when the anthers of th 


Engliſh rebellion, had it in their power to ſnew, 


by unequivocal actions, what were the genuine 
motives of their firſt taking up arms. Charles, 
now - helpleſs, offered to grant all that they bad 
CY aſked : And if they had been actuated 
W 


Guthrie: Burnet, &c. 
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purely by that exalted patriotiſm which they pro- G. f. 
feſſed; they would have been magnanimouſly con 
tent with thoſe very terms, without demanding , P- 
from him one title of additional conceſſion. But, 1649. 
leſs would not fatisfy their revenge, than that he 
ſhould ſurrender himſelf up to their diſcretion, 
To avoid this fate, he eſcaped from the midſt of 
their encompaſling armies, and took refuge with. 
the Scottiſh army and-the Earl of Leven, before 
Newark. The Scots were too much ſurpriſed charles 
by this event, to be capable of inſtantly deter- 2 
mining, in what manner it might become them the Scots; 
to treat their Monarch. Preſbyterian craft and 
inſolence, however, marked their firſt demeanour 
towards him. He was attacked with reproaches 
and execrations, by their attendant chaplains, 
from the pulpit: And the generals perſuaded him 
to ſend his orders to Bellaſis, who commanded for 
him in the town of Newark, to ſurrender this 
place to the beſiegers. Alarmed by the news of 
his eſcape and his reception among the Scots, 
the Engliſſi Parliament commanded their general, 
Fairfax, to make a movement, with his troops, 
againſt their too fortunate auxiliaries. The Scots 
pretended, that they meant not to with. hold 
the King from the power of the Engliſn; but, in 
the mean time, decamping from before Newark, 
and carrying Charles with them, proceeded, by 
baſty marches, northward, to Newcaſtle. Aware 
3R 2 of 


a 


1 


— — — 
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of the importance of the pledge which had fallen 


— into their hands; they now ated towards Charles 


in a manner which encouraged him to hope, that, 


+ by means of the Hamiltons, the Scottiſh nation 
might, yet, be Won to eſpouſe his ruined cauſe. . 


The Scottiſh Clergy, and the Covenanters in ge- 
neral, were ambitious of making their King, in 
this'low ſtate of his fortunes, a convert to Preſby- 
terianiſm, and to the Covenant. He was obſti- 
nately faithful to Epiſcopacy: And Henderſon - 
was not more ſucceſsful with his Sovereign, than 
he had formerly been with the Doctors of Aber- 
deen. The Engliſh Parliament, afraid, leſt the 


Papiſts of Ireland, and the Preſbyterians of Scot- 


land, might, notwithſtanding the apparent irre- 
concileableneſs of their natures, be, by one means 


or another, brought to unite and renew the war 


in favour of the unfortunate Monarch; now 


- anxiouſly laboured to perſuade the Scots, to deli- 


ver up the perſon of Charles into their hands, 
Except as a pledge for thoſe arrears of pay which 
remained due to them from their allies ; the Scots, 
with the true ſpirit of religious hypocrites, and of 


unprincipled ſoldiers of fortune; conſidered the 


poſſeſſion of their Sovereign's perſon, as rather an 
inconvenience, than an advantage and an honour, 
Had they been loyal; they might, at leaſt, have 
ſeated him on the Scottiſh throne, and might 
have protected him in the ancient kingdom of his 

- fathers, 
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fathers, againſt all the enterpriſes of his Fagliſh RE 
foes. - The Scots and the Engliſh; amidſt a great. yu 
ſhew of patriotic negotiation for a final ſettlement 4. P. 
of the troubles of the two kingdoms; ſoon mu- 1649. 
tually underſtood ; that, the former wanted only 

the arrears of the ſtipulated pay of their army; 

the latter, the unhappy Monarch's perſon, to be 
diſpoſed of, at their pleaſure, The Engliſh Par- and any 
liament granted the ſum of four hundred thou- cher 
ſand pounds Sterling, for the pay of the arrears 

due to the Scots. The Scots, gratified with the 

money, and awed by the formidable ſtrength of 

the Engliſh armies, delivered up Charles to his 
Engliſh enemies, and took their march home- 

wards. 'This perfidious ſurrender of their own 
Sovereign, who had confided himſelf not fo much 

to their loyalty, as ſubjects, as 0 their honour, as 
gentlemen, was the only thing that remained to 

fill up the meaſure of the turpitude and guilt of 

the CovenaNTERs, in their conduct towards their 

King. It was, in truth, nothing elſe, than a 

baſe ſale of his perſon, the infamy of which, no 
pretext can hide, and no lapſe of t time ſhall ef- 
face“. 


| Tas . 
* The arrears claimed by the Scots, amounted to more than 

double the ſum which they obtained. But, in the balance of the 

accompts,—the Engliſh charged their allies with various articles 

dy which the claim of arrears was much reduced. Among other 

charges of the Engliſh, was, according to Biſhop Guthrie, 

L. 86,000 Sterling, for cabbages to the Scots while in England!!! 
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Ser. THz tale of Charles's ſubſequent. misfortunes,” 
is ſhort and mournful. Contentions ariſing, every 
8 day, higher between the Parliament in which the 
1649. Preſbyterian intereſt predominated, and the Army, 
which now conſiſted chiefly. of Independents; 
Progreßof gave to Charles, a momentary conſequence, by 


Charles rendering theſe two rival parties, anxious, each, 


perſonal 


8 leſt the other ſhould gain the King and his 
intereſts, to its ſide. But, ſome plans contrived: 
by the Parliament for the purpoſe of artfully diſ- 
arming the Independents, were eaſily detected 
and defeated. The army ſoon after ſeized the 
King's perſon; and conducting him from Holmby, 
to their camp near Cambridge; ſecured him 
from being employed, as the property of the 
Parliament, againſt them. Soon after, purging— 
as they named'it,—the Parliament; they thus, at 

once annihilated; the power of the Preſbyterian 
party, and made themſelves uncontrouled maſters 
of the State. Vet, the Parliament would not thus 
eaſily have fallen; if their tyranny and avarice had 
not before made them generally odious to the 
people by whom they had been once adored. 


During the conteſt between the Army and the 


Parliament, Charles was for ſome moments car- 
reſſed and courted by both parties. With thoſe 
fond hopes which helpleſſneſs is, at times, too apt 
to indulge; he ſuffered himſelf to imagine; that 
the mutual oppoſition of the two parties muſt ob- 


ge 
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lige them both to concur, at laſt, in reſtoring his Ser, I. 
authority. He was fatally miſtaken. | No ſooner ay 
had the army, with .CRoMwELL at their head; . P. 
effectually triumphed over the ſtrength of the Par- 1649. 
liament and the Preſbyterians, than their affected 
kindneis and reſpect to the captive: Monarch, ſud- 
denly ceaſed. Charles, now anticipating, in his 
imagination, nothing but -. perpetual impriſon- 
ment, or a violent death, again made his eſcape 

cout of the hands of his keepers, and took en 

in the Iſle of e 7 | 


Yer, amidſt theſe laſt ee the Hamil- rue Duke 
tons in Scotland, gave a late, an unavailing, and oa 


to the Duke a fatal, proof of their loya!ty. Re- 3 
leaſed by the capture of the caſtle in which he had land. 
been confined, the Duke of Hamilton, after ſome 
heſitation, had again offered his ſervices to the 
King at Newcaſtle. , His brother, the Earl of La- 
nerk, returned alſo to his duty. Seizing the mo- 
ment when, on account of the triumph of Inde- 
pendency, and the diſhonourable terms upon 
which Leven's army had retired from England; 
there was among the Scots a general ferment of 
indignation againſt the Engliſh Parliament and 
Army, accompanied with ſomething like a faint 
glow of reviving loyalty ; The Hamiltons put all 
their influence and abilities to the trial, for the 
purpoſe 
* Burnet's Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton: Clarendon; 
Ruſhworth, &c. 
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2 og purpoſe of engaging the Scottiſh Parliament, yet 
w=—/to Tecover.the nation's forfeited honour, by ſum- 
i thx moning out almoſt all who could bear arms, to 
2649- march into England, and reſcue their King from 
the awful fate which ſeemed to menace! him. 

| Preſbyterian inſurrections in England, might per- 

haps ariſe, to aid ſuch an enterpriſe of the Scots. 

Even from Ireland there was ſtill hope of a loyal 
force, by whoſe aſſiſtance much might be at- 
chieved. With difficulty, cajoling the Covenan- 
ter-Chiefs, concealing his correſpondence with the 
royaliſts in England, beſtowing bribes, and pre- 
tending a paſſionate zeal for the Covenant which 

he did not feel, Hamilton won Lauderdale, Low- 

don, and ſome other eminent Covenanters, to e- 

ſpouſe the Monarch's cauſe. The Parliament de- 

creed the immediate levy of a great army, to 

march into England: And new hopes for the 

ſafety of the King began to be entertained.— But, 

it was well known, that no misfortunes could re- 

duce Charles to become a thorough-· paced Cove- 
nanter. Fear, hope, corruption ſtill did much 
with the Scots, for the party now prevalent in 
England. The violent Covenanters would neither 
engage themſelves with Hamilton, nor ſuffer him 

to join intereſts with the royaliſts who were among 

them: The Commiſſion of the General Aſſembly 
interpoſed to interrupt the new levies :: The dread 

of their execrations obliged Lowdon, and others 


who 
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who had, at firſt, eſpouſed Hamilton's project, to nous — 
fall away from him. The miniſters invoked and AJ 
denounced the vengeance of Heaven upon the Ha- ra 
miltons, and all who ſhould, with them, march to 1649. 
- ave their King. The conteſt roſe to the utmoſt 
height ; and the diſloyal Covenanters, with Argyle 
and the Leſleys at their head, were almoſt ready to 
ſtop the levies and the march of the loyaliſts, by 
force of arms. Atlaſt, however, the Hamiltons had 
muſtered a force with which they reſolved to ſet 
out upon their expedition, Monro came, with a 
conſiderable reinforcement of Scottiſh troops, from 
Ireland. The Duke of Hamilton aſſumed the 
chief command : The Earl of Callander, an officer 
of high experience and reputation, but not hearty 
in the undertaking, was his lieutenant-general, 
The Engliſh loyaliſts roſe, in various parts, once 
more in arms, in the expectation of being ſupported 
by the approach of the Scots. Hamilton led his 
troops into Cumberland ; was joined by Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale, with a body of Engliſh forces; 
compelled Lambert the Parliamentary general, - 
who lay there for the defence of the borders, to 
retire with precipitation; after ſome delay at Car- 
lide, marched onwards to Kendal in Weſtmore- 
land, and thence to Preſton in Lancaſhire. But, 
he was, in the mean time, ill ſerved by Monro 
and the Earl of Callander : His troops were raw, 
undiſciplined, imperfectly armed: He himſelf 
Vol. V. 38 | was 
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Szcr. I. was deficient equally in energy of character and in 
Cray. II. s : 
— military ſkill. OLIVER CrRomweLL with a body 


A.D. 
1625 to 
1649. 8 


of troops, advanced in rapid haſte through York- 
ſhire, received the retreating force of Lambert, and 
with both diviſions united, preſſed onwards to in- 
tercept the march of the Scots. Near Preſton, the 
vanguard of the royaliſts, led by Langdale, was 
encountered by the army of Cromwell. Langdale 
made a gallant reſiſtance: And, unleſs the poſitive 
humour of Callander, and the ſpiritleſs feebleneſs 
of Hamilton himſelf in the command, had delayed 
till it was too late, to lead on a ſufficient detach- 


ment from the main army, to ſupport him; 
CRoMWwELL and Lambert might perhaps have been 


His de- 
feat, and 
execution. 


routed. But, Langdale, unſupported by the Scots, 
was defeated by the impetuous attack of Crom- 
WELTL's troops. The victors preſſed onwards upon 
the main army of Hamilton. A bridge which 
theſe endeavoured to defend, was at laſt gained 
by Cromwell. An engagement of conſiderable ob- 
ſtinacy enſued ; And Middleton, Turner, Lock- 
hart, with others of Hamilton's officers, acquitted 
themſelves with great gallantry. Ihe defeat be- 
came, at laſt, general: Hamilton's forces were 
totally routed : He himſelf was made priſoner ; 
And Cromwell s ſucceſs in this expedition, con- 
tributed greatly to confirm him in that pre-emi- 
nence among the Independents and the ſoldiery, to 
which he had before attained. Hamilton was car- 
| | ried 
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demned to pay a fine which it was impoſſible for 
him to diſcharge: And, after he had unſucceſsfully 
attempted to eſcape, and had ſurvived the murder 
of his royal maſter ; was at laſt doomed to periſh 


507 
ried a priſoner to Windſor, brought to trial, con- Szer. I. 


HAP, IL 


A. D. 
1625 to 


1649. 


on the ſcaffold ; and put to death for a loyalty, to 


which he had been ever true, but of which almoſt 


his every exertion had been too feeble, moderate, 
and indeciſive *. 9 


ch theſe laſt efforts had failed to reſcue. 


Charles from the hands of his rebellious ſubjects, 
and to reſtore his fortune; they could only contri- 
bute to haſten the fatal cataſtrophe of his diſtreſſes. 
The Parliament, for ſome time, inſulted him with 
propoſals for a treaty; in which he was required to 
abandon the religion of the Epiſcopal Church of 
England; and to give up to their revenge, ſeveral 
of his moſt diſtinguiſhed ſervants, who had adhe- 
red to him, even in the moſt helpleſs ſituation of 
his affairs, and had made every poſſible ſacrifice 
to their loyalty. But, he had inceſſantly nouriſh- 
ed, in his breaſt, a deep remorſe for his deſertion 
of the Earl of Strafford; and was now, willing to 
ſacrifice his own life, a thouſand times, rather than 
give up even the meaneſt of his ſervants to the ene- 
mies whom they had, for his ſake, provoked againſt 


themſelves! He would die the martyr of the 


392 religion 


* Burnet's Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton, 
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rer. I. religion of the Church of England, rather than 


 —— conſent to its entire abolition, as a national eſta- 


A. D. 
2625 to 
1649. 


bliſhment! The Parliament inſultingly protracted 
this negotiation, till the army again took the 
alarm. The military officers, the Independents, 
with Fairfax nominally, but OLivzr CxomweLL 
in reality, at their head, were now maſters of all 
the power of the State. Their intereſts, their 
religious tenets, their political principles made 
them utterly averſe from any ſuch reſtoration of 


the Kingly authority, or of the ancient conſtitu- 


tion, as ſhould threaten to withdraw that power 
out of their hands. Or IVER CRoMwELL already 


aſpired, in ſecret, to become the ſingle maſter of 


the Commonwealth. Horrible precedents of for- 
mal regicide, were not wanting in the records of 
both ancient and modern times. If Charles 
ſhould ſurvive; there was ſtill a chance, that the 
union of the Royaliſts and the now baffled and 
angry Preſbyterians, to affert his rights, might re- 
ſtore the ancient laws and conſtitution, 'to the 
utter confuſion of the Republicans and Indepen- 
dents. With one voice, therefore, the Indepen- 


dent officers of the army demanded the trial, and 


by conſequence, the condemnation and execution 


of the fallen Monarch, as the author of all the 
miſeries and bloodſhed of the civil war. In pro- 
ſecution of their deſigns, they again ſeized his 
perſon, and carried him from the Iſle of Wight 

to 


/ 
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to Hurſt-caſtle in-Hampſhire. Their next enter- 2 2 
priſe diſmiſſed the Preſbyterians from their ſeats yu 
in the Parliament. A Committee was, then, ap. 6, = 
pointed to impeach the captive King. Charles 164g. 
was conducted to Windfor-caſtle: and even the 
empty, exterior honours of Sovereignty were now 
denied him. While he expected to be ſuddenly 
cut'off by aflaſſination ; his enemies nominated a 
High Court of Fuftice for his trial. He appeared 
before this pretended tribunal, with the dignity 
of an angel looking ſternly down upon an hoſt 
of fiends; The Scottiſh Covenanters poorly and 
vainly interfered, with remonſtrances, to ſave the charless 
life of the Monarch whom they had betrayed and trial; 
deſerted. He diſdained not to expoſe before his 
unworthy judges, the illegality of their proceed- 
ings, and to demonſtrate the incompetency of 
their Court. They proceeded, unmoved, un- 
aſhamed in their guilty taſk : A taſk which deri- 
ved its peculiar guilt, from its being directed to 
deſtroy the LivinG PERSONIFICATION, as it were, 
of the Laws, the CONSTITUTION, and the GOVERN- 
MENT !—and from its having a neceſſary ten- 
dency, —ar all ancient and modern experience ſuffi- 
ciently declared, to produce an hundred times as 
much miſchief to ſociety in England, as would 
have been produced by the accumulation of all 
the worſt evils of any government that was at all 
legal! With unaltered ſerenity, with unbroken 


I firmneſs 
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Gif firmneſs of ſoul, with unrelaxing majeſty of de- 
——=—meanour ; he endured all their infolence, heard 
For. 72 himſelf condemned to death, and prepared to 
1649. meet his fate. No interpoſition of foreign powers 
could now perſuade his enemies to ſpare his life. 

He aſcended the ſcaffold, with the ſame dignified 
compoſure, of carriage, as if he had been only 

going to announce, his will to his people, from 

the throne; declared his unalterable attachment 

to the Chriſtianity of the Epiſcopal Church of 
England; proteſted his innocence of being the 
author of the war; addreſſed his ſoul to Heaven; 
2 and calmly laid his neck on the block. The exe- 
cutioner, by a ſingle ſtroke, ſevered his head from 

his body. From this moment, the people of Bri- 

tain were, in their hearts, prepared to reſtore the 

royal authority, as ſoon as the energy of the ar- 

mies, and the force of the Independents, a com- 
paratively ſmall, though active l od be 


| ſulucientyy diſſolved “. 


His cha- hee the Firſt, ; when his character is view- 
_. ed, with due allowances for the prejudices of his 


rank and education, and for the peculiarities off 


the intellectual, the moral, the political atmoſphere 
of the Age and country in which he lived; can- 
not but appear to be one of the moſt excellent 
, thoſe few of the e a in 


4 e Clarendon, &c. 
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5r 
hiſtory, whom a diſcerning and a good man, og 
HAP. II. 


would the moſt wiſh to reſemble. He erroneouſly yg 
believed himſelf to poſſeſs a rightful power, as a A. D. 


1625 to 


Monarch, which was uncontroulable by any laws, 
fave thoſe of nature, conſcience, and religion, 
and for the uſe or abuſe of which, he was account. 
able to none but God: Yet, with ſingular tem- 
perance and moderation, he ſo employed this 
power, as to make it impoſſible for his moſt ma- 
lignant enemies, to produce a ſingle inſtance in 
which, while truly informed, he facrificed the 
duties of juſtice and mercy to his own pride, 
ſenſuality, ſelfiſhneſs, or caprice. From his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, even to the very laſt hours 
of his life, a rigorous adherence to what he con- 
ceived to be his duty, ſeems to have been the go- 
verning principle of his whole public conduct. 
Though conſcious of his dignity as a hereditary 
Sovereign, and anxious not to ſuffer the Crown 
to be robbed, while it was on his head, of its 
higheſt and moſt precious rights; he was never 
ambitious of a tyrannically deſpotic or confeſſedly 
illegal power. If the three firſt Parliaments of 
his reign, had beſtowed ſupplies in any reaſonable 
proportion adequate to his wants; if they had 
contented themſelves with exacting moderate 
- conceſſions, and with aſking the redreſs only of 
ſerious grievances ; could they have been fatis- 
fied to mark the growing powers of /aw and 
of 


1649. 


W ——_— — — 
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E of public opinion, and to reflect, that the main 


mp ping force of theſe two mighty agents, wal to be, 
A. D. for ever, favourable to the juſt liberties of the 


people, and would prove, alone, ſufficient for the 
entire overthrow of whatever might offer injury 
to thoſe liberties ; had they been defirous—only 
to preſerve the genuine ancient Conſtitution of the 
State; had they been but equally honeſt, con. 
ſcientious, ſincere, and free from the influence of 
wicked motives, in their oppoſition to Charles's 
government, as he was, in his endeavours to 
maintain his prerogative: Charles would never 
have been driven to adopt the dangerous project 
of governing, without the aid of Parliaments; 
his reign might have proved, throughout its 
whole tenor, glorious and happy, alike to himſelf 
and his people; the Britiſh Conſtitution might 
been advanced to its beſt perfection, without a 
whole century of public diſſenſions, calamities, 
and crimes. Adverſity is underſtood to try, to 
purify, and to improve almoſt every character: 
But, it is remarkable, that little change remained 
to be wrought, in the furnace of adverſity, on the 
character of Charles. His notions of the juſt 
Tights of royalty, his readineſs to grant all that 
conſcience forbade not—for the ſake of peace, 
his piety uniting the devotion of the heart with 


the decorums of external obſervance, his fideli- 


ty to the duties of a huſband and a parent, his 
| juſtice, 


# » *. ** . = 
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$4” 
jaftice, kindnefs, arid gratitude, as à maſter to Seer. er, fi. 


his deferving fervants, his fortitude, courage, and 


| manly firmneſs of ſoul, appeared but the fame . D. 
amidſt His cafamities, av they had before <Guifef. 4. 


ſedly ſhone in his Coutt,—The chief defects in 


his character and conduct ſeem to have been 
a want of due care to ſeek timely information con- 
cerning the temper of his fubſects, from other 


authors than the courtiers by whom he was ſur. 
rounded; 2 ſcropuloſity which made him fome- 
times weakly ftickle about the right, when the 
expedient was the only true right which he fhould 
have fought; an inclination” to prefer half.mea- 
ſures, upon all critical occaſions on which he was 
not hurried into tenerity by ſadien and tranſient 
paſſion ; a fenſibility to conjugal tenderneſs, to 
# fervant's kind fidelity, to fancied' reſtraints of 
religion, which prevented him: from keeping the 
great objects of policy, alone, in view, at 
thoſe' times when all other cotifiderations fliould 
Rave given place to them. He perhaps enter- 
rained, too, an overweening ides of s on 
Kingly greatnefs; and was not duly ſenſible, to 

what a degree, addreſs in government, and' a mill- 


tary farce in conſtant! readineſs to ſupport his ad- 


miniffration, were requifite to give due efficacy to 
his regal rights. He truſted too implicitly to 
public opinion, for the fupport of bis authority, 
at 2 time, when he might have been well aware, 

Vol. V. NL. . that 


to 
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Seer I that public opinion had begun to turn againſt him. 


"He was too much inclined to think, that all the 


G Dr, world looked upon the rights and the greatneſs o 4 


majeſty, with the ſame favour with which he him - 
{elf regarded it. Incapable, by theſe qualities, of 
that grand and maſterly policy, which belongs to 
thoſe alone, whoſe minds and characters make 
| them, the true maſters of the human race: He 
was, bowever, eminently endowed with all the 
ſecondary, intellectual excellencies of a great man. 
He was a judge and a fond admirer and patron of 
the arts of deſign, — Painting, Sculpture, and Ar- 
chiteure. In the progreſs of the civil war, he 
diſplayed a {kill in generalſhip, which might have 


done honour to the moſt eminent, military com- 


manders of the age. That purſuit of Effex, 
which diſarmed his rebel-army at Leſtwithiel, was 
conducted upon a plan which may be accounted 
to haye been Charles's own: And it was certainly, 
in regard to—intelligence,—the care of obtaining 
ſupplies of neceſſories,—the ſkilful management of 
military pos, —alert aflivity,—and firm per/ſeve- 
rance, one of the moſt maſterly enterpriſes which 
were executed in the whole progreſs of the civil 
war. In the field of battle, particularly at Naſeby, 
CHARLEs put bimſelf at the head of his troops, 
and propoſed to lead them into the thickeſt dan- 
gers, with a courage, bold and firm, yet cool and 
vithout temerity, ſuch as was * worthy of 

the 
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the whole tenor of the other qualities which made 2657; 


515 
L 
II. 


up his perſonal character. Many of his letters, and 


ſome other literary compoſitions by him, have 
been preſerved and made public. In happineſs of 
phraſe, in a ſkilful frufure and diviſion of the 
ſentencet, in the incidental diſplay of an under- 
ſtanding rich with various knowledge—an imagina- 
tion vigorous and elaſtic—feelings of keen ge- 
nerous and delicate ſenſibility, in a habitual caſt 
of thought and expreſſion, which unites dignity 
with eaſe, and is magnificent without cumberous 
pomp,—there is no writer of the ſame Age, whoſe 
ſtyle and mode of compoſition, can be preferred 
to thoſe of Charles. It has been doubted, whe- 
ther the famous Eten Bafilike, was not the com- 
poſition of a different perſon, aſcribed to the mur- 
dered King, ſolely for the purpoſe of exalting his 
character, and promoting the royal cauſe. But, 
there has been no external evidence produced in 
ſupport of this allegation, that can have any ma- 
terial weight to eſtabliſh it, as a truth. And, a 
careful compariſon of the Eikon Baſilibè with the 
epiſtolary writings of the royal author, diſcovers a 
minute and charaQeriſtic reſemblance in the caſt 
of thought, the tone of ſentiment, and the colours 
of the dition, which has much more power to 
evince the Epiſtles and the Meditations to be both 
the compoſitions of the ſame man, than almoſt any 
external evidence, however ſtrong, could have, to 


5 | perſuade 


A. D. 
1625 to 


d 1649. 
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Enz. Ii. Perſuade us to believe the contrary.—Charles's 
perſonal form was of the middle fize ; in aſpect, 
N. 2 2 dignified and ſolemn, rather than graceful; ſuſſi- 
1649 · ciently robuſt, ſound, and well-proportioned ; pro- 
miſing, in the eourſe of nature, a ſufficient length 
of years.—lt is ever to be remembered, that, ta- 
wards the Scots, his demerits were far fewer than 
they may be accounted to have been towards the 
Engliſh. By the Engliſh, he had been driven to 
attempt the ſupport of his authority by ſome acts 
which, whatever he might think of them, any 
| honeſt ang ſkilful lawyer muſt have declared to 
infringe the laws of England. In his government 
of Scotland, he had, in no inſtance, exceeded 
the ſtatutory law and the cuſtomary conceſſions tg 
the royal prerogative. He periſhed, after a reign 
of twenty-four years, in the forty-ninth year of 
his age. His Queen and ſix children ſurvived 
him, His eldeſt daughter, the mother of a Prince 
of Orange who was deſtined, one day, to occupy 
the Britiſh throne, although but e mary 
was, already a widow *, 


Virtues of Bur, if we weep, over hs misfortunes of 
eee Charles; if we venerate his character, as one that 
deſeryed a better fate; if we diſguiſe not our ab- 
horrence of the hypocriſy, the ſelfiſhneſs, the ſe- 

ditious turbulence, the maddened enthuſiaſm by 

which 


* Clarendon ; Burnet, &c, 
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which his reign was rendered unfortunate to him- & Szor: pL, 


ſelf and to his country: Does this imply, in Mong 
a deſire to fee Deſpotiſm ever eſtabliſhed on the 4. p. 


ruins of Liberty? does it imply a preference of 3649. 
the impotent pride of the tyrant, to the generous 
boldneſs of the ſubje& who, while oppoſing the 
impoſition of tyrannical fetters upon his neck, is 
apt to ſpurn, without reaſon, at the gentler re- 
ſtraints of uſeful and orderly controul ?—Not at 
all. Thoſe were generous and noble principles, 
which gave the firſt impulſes of all the religious 
and political commotions that, in this age, agt- 
tated ſocial life in the different countries of Eu- 
rope. Mankind derived from ancient hiſtory, 
or were awakened by the electrical diffuſion of 
knowledge, to conceive. for themſelves, — new 
ideas of the poſſibility of a perfection of civil and 
political knowledge, greatly ſuperior to what they 
beheld around them. They ſaw a truth and rea- 
ſonableneſs of religion, far more excellent than 
what the doctrines of Romiſh ſuperſtition preſent- 
ed to them. They conceived, that there could be 
but one true ſyſtem of religious belief and wor- 
ſhip; and that whoſoever perſeveringly refuſed to 
it their afſent, being enemies to God, could not 
but deſerve the keen hoſtility of all his zealous 
worſhippers among men. Can it, then, ſeem 
wonderful, that their imagination and feelings, 
at the impulſe of the two former of theſe prin. 

ciples, 
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Sscr. I. ci aminat d viti 
Cr i ciples, contaminated and vitiated by the latter, 


—Y—hould run riot, and hurry them into errors; while 
mw the ultimate objects at which they aimed, were 
E 7 1649. Nevertheleſs, of ſublime ang almoſt ſpotleſs excel- 
. 


lence ?—Compare with the principles of the aſſai- 
lants of Charles's royal power,—ſo far as they 
were at alt actuated by principles,—thoſe ſervile 
ſentiments of veneration for external greatneſs, 
and of unaſpiring ſubmiſſion to eſtabliſhed power, 
= Which muſt have filled the hearts even of his wor- 
| thieſt courtiers: And you ſhall not fail to regard 
the former as more honourable and uſeful to hu- 
man nature, than the latter! The wild enthu- 
fiaſm of the authors of the rebellion, their perſe- 
cuting zeal, their mad ſpirit of political innova- 
| tion, aiming at unattainable perfection in the 
7 ſtructure of ſociety ; were ſentiments—at leaſt not 
leſs reſpectable in their nature, than the ſpirit of 
paſſive obedience, the veneration for rank and 
power—merely as ſuch, the frivolous attachment 
to a courtier's life, and the fndifference to the 
improvement of religion and civil policy, which 
| operated as the ſprings of loyalty in the breaſts of 
the greater number of Charles's leaſt ſelfiſh friends. 
Beſides, the baſe principles which actuated the au- 
| | thors of the rebellion, were certainly, not baſer 
than thoſe other ſc]5ſh principles, the diſplay of 
which had given cffence to the nation, in Charles's 
miniſters and courtiers. It was Charles's firſt 
| misfortune 
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misfortune to have inherited from his father, few Lao; I. 


HAP. II. 


miniſters or courtiers who were not men of mean — 


talents and profligate principles. ln compariſon 
with the followers of the Court who had been pre- 


A. D. 
1625 to 
1649. 


ferred to them, the leaders in the oppoſition, i in 


the different: Parliaments convoked by Charles, 


cannot but appear with great ſuperiority of cha- 
racter, in the reſpects of both intelligence and 
virtue. It is in compariſon with the conduct and 
principles of the Monarch himſelf; and in com- 
pariſon with that conduct and thoſe principles 
which would, alone, in their circumſtances, have 
been truly and wiſely. patriotic ; that we find it 
neceſſary to condemn them. One thing more is 
to be ſaid, in praiſe of thoſe who excited and con- 
ducted the ſtorm by which Charles was over- 
whelmed. They exerted much more. energy. of 
character, than their opponents. They were ani- 
mated by reſentment and enthuſiaſm: They were 
the aſſailants, not the defendants : They were in- 
fluenced by thoſe high hopes on the one hand, 
and by thoſe fears on the other, which make even 
the pygmy to put forth a giant's might. The oppo- 


| ſite circumſtances which influenced the votaries of 


the royal cauſe, produced in them, a feebleneſs 
of exertion and an uncertainty of counſels, which 
| exhibit them as greatly the inferiors of the adhe- 
rents to the Parliament. The ſtern virtues, the 
ſelfiſh vices appear on the ſide of the Parliament. 


The 
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Leer. 1. The generous virtues, the carelefs vices, the fruits 


rather of habit and paſſion than of confiderate 
A.D. 
1628 to 


1649. 


mental effort, were on tlis ſide of the King. It 
was far better for the nation, to fall into the hands | 
of the Scottiſh Covenanters and of the Long Par- 
lament of England, than if they had been aban- 
doned to the impotent oppreflion of the minions 
of Chartes's Court. The good and originally able 
men on the ſide of the Parliament, were the be. 
ginners of the miſchief: Villains and perſons of in- 
ferior talents, came, in the end, to enjoy the ſpoils. 
On the fide of the Court, they were the weak and 
the wicked, whoſe malpractices and unfaithful in- 
formation miſled their Sovereign, in the begin- 
ning, and irritated the minds of his ſubjects a- 
gainſt him: But, che truly good and worthy were 
they who, amidſt his troubles, eſpouſed his cauſe, 
and ſuffered in its defence. Still, after every con- 


fideration that has been ſuggeſted in their favour; 
we find it neceſſary to aſſert, againſt thoſe who gra- 


dually, by their oppoſition, conducted Charles to 
the ſcaffold; that they, not the King, acted, from 
che firſt, with a felfiſh and tyrannical caprice; 
chat their unreaſonable oppofition in Parliament, 
drove him, from the firſt, into the moſt odious and 
indefenfible of his meaſures; chat they, much 
more than he, ſtrove to violate the ancient conſti- 
tution; that thofe ſettlements of the Government 
* were, from time to time; propoſed by 


Charles, 
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chatles, were, in reality, mueh bettet adapted to pto- Seer, = 
mote the general welfare of the whole ante, 
than what was demanded by his Parliaments; that ve . 
their outcries againſt Charles's hypocriſy appear to 1646 
have ariſen chiefly from conſcious diſhoneſty in 
themſelves ; that they deſerted the very principle 
on which all their oppoſition was founded, even 
at the very commencement of thewwar ;/ and while 
they pretended that the laws and their adminiſtra: 
, tion hould be accommodated to the deſire and the 
| intereſts of the whole nation, ſubſtituted for the 
nation, an oligarchic faction, ſupported firſt ny A 
rabble, and then by ſoldiery 


Bor, however we may prefer the prineip les The ſuc- 
upon which Charles endeavoured to maintain and — has 
confirm the authority of the Crown, to thoſe by deere ia 


the end, 
which his enemies were actuated, who laboured ment for- 
to ſap and deſtroy that authority: It is impolibleOrder and 
bert 


for us not to rejoice; that even this good King than if the 
was fruſtrated in the attempt to govern without Par- eralled. 
liaments ; and that in the warfare with his rebelli- 
ous Parliament, he was, alſo, finally unſucceſsful. 
Had ſufficient harmony prevailed, from the begin- 
ning of Chatles's reign, between him and his 
Parliaments; Britiſh liberty would, aſſuredly, have 
been gradually and happily eſtzbliſhed, without 
any great political convulſions ſweeping away 
"Vox. V. 3 U whole 


$22 


SECT. . als generations from the earth. But, if Charles, 


CA 
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* — after he was driven to adopt more arbitrary coun- 


A. D. 
362 5 to 
1649. 


ſels, had ſucceeded in the attempt to govern with | 
out Parliaments; he might then have been tempted 
to make his government ſo abſolute and deſpotic, 


that, in the hands of a bad man ſucceeding him, 


it ſhould have become fit for all the purpoſes of 
tyrafiny and oppreſſion, If he had cruſhed the 
Parliament in the war, he might probably have 
been driven to inflidt too cruel vengeance on their 
guilt ;' and the government, would, probably have 
become a mere military deſpotiſm, It is for us 
to rejoice, that the Parliament triumphed, however 
unjuſtly ; fince their temporary humiliation of the 


- Monarchy, has, after a long ſeries of ills, the re- 
ſiults of their crimes, ended in ſecuring ſolely the 


juſt liberties of their poſterity : to thank the wiſe 


and beneficent counſels of Divine Providence, not 
the Long Parliament of England, nor the Scottiſh 
Covenanters, for the political advantages which 
have ultimately deſcended to us from the civil wars 


of the middle of the ſeventeenth century; and while 
we admire the mental energies of the Covenanters, 


and enjoy, without their guilt, the fruits of their 


crimes, to prefer the moral and religious recti- 
tude of the principles of we ee e 
tee 0 


Cnarrax 
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. Curia III. 


From the Death of CaarLes the I. to the Reftoratinn 
F the Monarchy in the Perſon of his Son CHARLES 
tzßbe Il. 


HE defeat of W army at Preſton $zcr. 7. 
in Lancaſhire, was an event highly grate- CO, 
ful to the party of Argyle and the Lefleys. Ad- A. D. 
hering with a fidelity that ſeemed incapable of = 
alteration, : to the cauſe of 'the Covenant; theſe 
men thus ſecured to themſelves the attach- 
ment of the Covenanting clergy. But, the pul- 
pits poſſeſſed, in this age, an abſolute authority 
over all that claſs of the people, out of which 
the Lowland militia was compoſed; and were 
thus abſolutely the dictators of public opinion 
among the middle and the inferior ranks. They 
had ſet the Commiſſion of the Church in oppoſition 
to the Parliament, for the purpoſe of oppoſing 
Hamilton's levies. They knew that the Engliſh 
armies which Hamilton had gone to oppoſe, would, 
even in the event of ſucceſs in the firſt impreſſion 


302 * 
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2 1 — attempted by Hamilton's forces, rejoice to obtain 
w—— their co-operation, and would mutually aid them, 
2» and accept their aſſiſtance. When they heard, 
1661. that Cromwell's forces were victerious; they 
could no longer heſitate, themſelves, to take up 

arms againſt the vanquiſhed loyaliſts of their own 
country,—The Earl of Lanerk attempted to aſ- 

fame the command and the direction of the bro- 

ken remains of the /oyali/t Covenanters who heſita- 
ted between bold, Epiſcopal loyalty, and an at- 
Conſe- tachment to the Covenant, that was ready to eſ- 
quem. pouſe even open Republicaniſm and Independency 
Attairs, of for the fake of maintaining its engagements. He 
at Preſton, muſtered a new army. He would gladly have re- 
ceived, in this extremity, all the high loyaliſts 

into union with himſelf and his party: But, this 

would have produced a defection of his Covenant. 

ing friends. While Argyle and the Leſleys took 

arms on the one fide, and endeavoured to raiſe a 
military force in the weſtern counties in which 

their influence was the greateſt : Lanerk, with 

what troops he could muſter under the conteſted 
guthority of the 'Parliament, marched, in haſte, 
towards the Engliſh border; either to receive the 

forces under the command of Monro, as an auxi- 

hary ſtrength, to enable him to ſuppreſs the re- 
bellious Covenanters at home; or perhaps with the 
Seeg * Monzo once more to take the 
field 
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Againſt Cromwell, it would now have been 


3826 
field againſt Cromwell, if-it- were not yet too late. . L 


vain to march, upon this accafian,—-Monro, with A. D. 


ſouthern counties, at the invitation of Lanerk and 
thoſe others who, with him, afted in the name of 
the Parliamentary Committees. Stirling was the 
place, at which they thought it of particular im- 
| -portance to arrive with as little delay as poſſible, 
for the purpoſe of / intercepting a body of forces, 
which Argyle was bringing from beyond the Forth, 
to meet thoſe other inſurgents who were quickly 
to come from the ſouth-weſt, for the ſupport of 
the guilty meaſures of the Covenanters. Mon- 
ro's forces reached Stirling, almoſt in ſufficient 
time to ſurpriſe Argyle, who had already entered 
that place with a body of attendants too ſmall to 


ſirſt ſucceſſes quickly ended in diſappointment. 
Lanerk and his friends were perſuaded to nego- 
tiate with the Infurgent-Covenanters and Argyle, 
their wily head. The troops of Monro were trea- 


cheroufly diſarmed and diſperſed. Oliver Cromwell 


came to Edinburgh, at once to ſtrengthen the party 
of Argyle, and to conciliate the favour of the 
Covenanters. A new Parliament and a new Aſ- 
ſembly aſſerted the legality of that inſurrection, 


attempt the defence of the town againſt the forces 
of Monro and the Parliament. But, Monro's 


which 


1649 to. 


his troops, therefore, advanced through. the 1661. 
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| Sor: Ill. which had oppoſed the levies of Hamilton, and 
— which, ſince his defeat, had by violence endea- 
| — rd) voured to ſubject the country at home to the moſt 
1661. difloyal of the three different factions that raged 
in it. The wild Covenanters became again en- 
tirely maſters of the State. Lanerk, who buſied 
himſelf in theſe affairs till his brother's death, 
with the hope of obtaining an interpofition of the 
Scottiſh nation, by which the Duke of Hamilton 
might have been ſaved from periſhing on the 
ſcaffold 3 was utterly diſappointed in this hope. 
The Earl of Lauderdale, almoſt alone of all the 
new aſſociates of the Hamiltons, continuing faith- 
ful to his engagements, was reduced into a parti- 
cipation of the ſame. calamities with Lanerk. 
"Theſe: two noblemen found it equally convenient 
for them both, to retire, for a time, to Hol- 
land, and to engage in the ſervice of Prince 
| Charles, who was there preparing to aſſert his 
rights to the kingdoms of his murdered. father. 
The Marquis of Argyle, with the Lefleys, and 
thoſe Preſbyterian miniſters who were almoſt ready 
to prefer the tenets of Independency to ſome of 


[thoſe of i EE 2 n of mn 
We » With! 
: voce Charles had already 21 8 
1 pat Gutluie' 5 Memoirs: Burnet's 1 8 of the Hamil- 
| | tous, ke. | 
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as the commander of a loyal army. He had fince; Sect, 1. 
obtained poſſeſſion of a diviſion of the Earth 


fleet. From Holland and from other parts of the“ 


Continent, ſome ſmall ſupplies were ſtill to be 166. 


procured for the uſe of the royal party in Britain. - 


Horror at the idea of the King's condemnation u., 


declare fox 
and execution; an indignant ſhame in the re- Charles 


flection, that they had been made the inſtruments! 3 


of the crimes of the Engliſh, and then con⸗ 
temptuouſly ſhaken off; a perſecuting zeal againſt 
the Independents who were faithleſs to the ſolemn 
League-and-Covenant ; now diſpoſed the Scottiſh 
Covenanters to declare for the young King, and to 


take arms, upon their own principles, and in their 


own way, in behalf of loyalty. The Earls of 


Caſſillis and Lothian, with other inferior Commiſ- 
ſioners, were diſpatched to Breda, to invite young 
Charles home, on the condition of his agreeing to 


make himſelf the pupil of Preſbyterianiſm and the 
Covenant. Though willing to catch at every twig 


that offered even the ſlighteſt ſupport to his ruined 


fortunes, he for a while heſitated to acquieſce in 


their demands, and to accept their offers. When, 
at laſt, he conſented ; it was with a reſolution to 
ayail himſelf of the ſervices of the Covenanters, 
without making himſelf the tool of their in- 


tereſts, or the blind votary of their enthuſiaſm. 
He, however, retained Lanerk, now Duke of 
| | | - Hamilton, 


—U— — — — — ® 


_ —— — — 
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Ad Hamilton, in his train. Not did he haſten to 
( countermand an expedition which he had before 


A. D. 
164 do 


authoriſed the great MonTRross to prepare, from 


166. Germany, for the reſtoration of the old royaliſt 


ca uſe in the north of Scotland. Charles and his 
friends might conceive hopes of uniting all parties, 
after he ſhould have arrived among the Scots; 


ice they all agreed in the profeſſion of loyalty. 


But, the Covenanting Preſbyterians had a ſort of 


Jewiſh ſpirit of ſeparation, which made them irre - 


concileablyabhortent of all who differed from them 
in religious or political ſentiments: And the wrongs | 


which the two other parties, eſpecially the high 


loyaliſts, had ſuffered, were too great to permit 
even them to enter into ſudden union with the 
Preſbyterians, by whom they had been curſed, 
thwarted, and oppreſſed. The young King was 
obliged to leave each party to ſerve or not ſerve 
him in its own way: But, to make every public 
compliance with the Covenanters, which their ſu- 
perior ſtrength ſeemed, at this time, to demand. 
The friends of Hamilton, and thoſe of MonTross, 
were little offended to ſee their Sovereign conſult 
his own intereſts, by complying with their ene- 
mies. But, the Covenanters, conſcious that their 
demands were ſuch as Charles could hardly be 
ſuppoſed in his heart chearfully willing to yield, 
were the moſt ſuſpicious of his ſincerity, at the 
time, when he ſeemed to yield the moſt entirely 
| to 
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to their wiſhes. His predilection for their ene. Seer. I. 
mies could not elude their obſervation. But. 
they were deſirous to get him into their hands; 64 te 
and had probably, hopes, that when he ſhould 1 


have delivered himſelf entirely up to their cuſ- 
tody, they might be able to Ges his ef- 
fectual converſion, 


Wan the treaty with the Commiſſicaers from Mon. 


the Covenanters, was protracted at Breda; Mon- 
TROSE had already haſtened away upon a new ** 
enterpriſe, into Scotland. His fame and the faf- 
eination of his loyaliſt and military enthuſiaſm 
attracted a few followers from Germany and Hol- 
land to attend his fortunes. The King of Den- 
mark, the Duke of Holſtein, the Queen of Swe- 
den, the Prince of Orange, furniſhed him with 
{ome ſmall ſupplies of money, arms, and veſſels, 
for his expedition. In the warmth of his ima» 
gination, he flattered himſelf; that he alone was 
deſtined to reſtore the royal authority, throughout 
all his Sovereign's rightful dominions. His firſt 
landing was in the Orkney Iſles; and from among 
the iſlanders, he drew ſome recruits to augment 
his troops. He paſled thence, to Caithneſs ; and 
had hopes, that the Highland Clans would once 
more riſe in arms, and follow him to the Low- 
lands in queſt of victory and booty. But, the 

Vol. V. 3 X perſuaſion, 


4 | Shot; — 
| - Cuar. 1 
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i. perſuaſion, that the Covenanters were not now 


— to their Sovereign's intereſts, ſeems to 


A. D. 
8 1649 to 
1661. 


have kept back the royaliſts from lending, any 
where, that aid to Mod rTROSE, which he might 


_ otherwiſe, perhaps have obtained. The diſputes 


between the parties of Hamilton. and Argyle, 


were at an end. The remembrance of the ſe- 


verities which had been inflicted on the ſharers 


of Montroſe's former victories and misfortunes, 


_ overawed the timid, and afforded a pretence to 


the treacherous. Before the hero could collect 
and arm a force ſufficient to atchieve any re- 


markable exploit, a detachment of cavalry un- 
der the command of Strahan, and a more power- 
ful body of infantry led by Leſley and Holborne, 


advanced from the Lowlands, in obedience to 


the orders of the Committee of Eſtates, to ſeek 
him out, and give him battle, ere he ſhould 
become more formidable. Strahan, with his 
cavalry, came upon him by ſurpriſe. And, 


notwithſtanding the valour and military ad- 


_ dreſs of MoxrROSE himſelf; the unarmed, bare- 
footed rabble that followed him, was partly 


diſperſed, in part cut in pieces, without great 


e difficulty, by the attack of theſe regular troops; 
the ſpeed of whoſe horſes, enabled them to 
. overtake, —Wwhat might have baffled purſuit 
by their .jinfantry,—the hunters and ſhepherds 


of the Highlands.—By this diſaſter, the hero was 
0 
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left without a follower, obliged to aſſume for his Home = 
perſonal ſafety a mean diſguiſe, and compelled —v— 
to intruſt himſelf to the doubtful faith of High- 4. P. 
landers, whom the fear of puniſhment or the ava- 1661. 
rice of proffered reward might quickly tempt to 
| betray him into the hands of his enemies. Mack- 

land of Ahhnt was the chieftain, whoſe perfidy 

gave him up to the Covenanters. They recei- 

ved him with tranſports of furiouſly vengeful joy. 

The Parliament which then ſat at Edinburgh, 
impatiently tried and condemned him to death. 

Argyle and his kinſman Lowdon, ftrove to 

wound his ſoul with every indignity that ſeemed 

likely to torture and afflict it the moſt. The 
Covenanting clergy were eager to pour forth 

upon him, their execrations and malicious repri- 

mands, under the pretence of bringing him to a 
penitent ſenſe of his crimes. The Leſleys took 

care to have him led ignominiouſly about in 
public, that his humiliation might agonize his 

own foul, and gratefully feaſt the eyes of his 
enemies. Montroſe, maintaining the ſame un- 
yielding ſuperiority of ſpirit, as in his moſt gene- 

Tous enterpriſes and moſt fortunate ſucceſſes; 
endured with the calm or rather exulting forti- LP 
tude of an Indian Chieftain, all thoſe pains and . 
inſults, which his Covenanter-enemies inflicted 

with the malicious and refined cruelty of Ameri- 

can ſavages torturing to death their priſoners 

| 3X2 taken 
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Gi. taken in battle, He declared himſelf proud to 
Ai tie on the ſcaffold for a King, whom his other ef- 
2% e forts had failed effectually to ſerve. He wiſhed, 


1661. 


that his body. which was, by the ſentence pro- 
nounced upon him, to be quartered for his treaſon, 
— had limòs enough to be diſperſed throughout all 
the cities in Chriſtendom, and attract the general 
attention of mankind upon the merits of the 
cauſe for which he was to periſh. On the ſcaf- 
fold, his fpirit retained the ſame heroic elevation 
and firmneſs, as amidſt his previous ſufferings, 
The rage of his foes was exaſperatetl by that great- 
neſs of ſoul which thus fruſtrated their triumph 
over an enemy who was in their hands. They 


His public trove, in this laſt ſcene of his life, to-mortify him 
rxcean®?: hy multiplied indignities. He ſmiled amidſt all 


raQer, 


their endeavours to afflict him; and aſked, —whe- 
ther they had, yet, any other efforts of malignity 
to wreak upon him? He then raiſed his ſoul to 
Heaven in ſome laſt aſpirations of devotion ; and, 
ſubmitting his neck to the ſtroke of the execy- 
tioner, endured it, without ſhrinking, and trium- 
phed in his death !—He was, as yet, but in the 
eight and thirtieth year of his age. He was, 


inconteſtibly, one of the greateſt men that his 
Mis cha- 


country has produced. No military man among 
his contemporaries, accompliſhed atchievements 


land, with means ſo inadequate, If Charles the 
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Firſt had permitted him to remain in arms, after S 
his defeat at Philipſhaugh; it is not im e 


but he might have retrieved the ſucceſs of his 4 
former fortunes. Would the Hamiltons have 
put their levies under the command of a General 
of ſuch tranſcendant genius, it is probable, that 
he might have ſtopped, in good time, the career 
of Cromwell. His laſt enterpriſe was the effort 
of deſpair, reſolved to perith, if it might not pre- 
vail, but willing to throw life away amidſt gene- 
rous, heroic, daring ations. The mean envy of 
the Highland Chiefs, and the impoſlibility. of 
procuring ſupplies of neceſſaries, were among the 
principal cauſes which operated tofruſtratext, Not 
the extravagance of his genius, but the dificul- 
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ties with which he had to contend, drove him to 


thoſe ſteps in his enterpriſes, which have been re- 
garded as inconſiſtent with military prudence. 
In the gallantries of Þve, he was the ſame ge- 
nerous knightly ſpirit, as in war. He was no 
mean proficient in the literary arts : and ſome of 
his verſes remain, which evince his poetical ge- 


nius to have been, not at all unworthy of his 


loyalty and valour. With him periſhed, Hurry 
or Urry, who had formerly fought againſt him, 
but had, fince, eſpouſed the ſame cauſe, and 
followed his fortunes; young Spottiſwood of 
Dairſie; Hay of Dalgetie ; and Colonel Sibbald. 
Such was the vengeful rege againſt the beſt 


L 
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8 L Rien of their young Sovereign, with which 


the Covenanters thought proper to ſignalize their 


fidelity to the Covenant, at the time when they 
5 
1661. Were inviting Charles home, to ſeat bim on the 
throne of their e *, FE 


Charles's * Wavy had Montroſe died for his loyalty on 


arrival in 


Scotland, the ſcaffold, when Charles ſailed from Holland 


and recep» 


tion a. for the Scottiſh coaſt. A Dutch fleet eſcorted 


— him upon his voyage: and about two thouſand 


ters. perſons followed his fortunes into the ancient 
kingdom of his forefathers, of which at leaſt, it 
was hoped, that he might henceforth retain the 
poſſeſſion. The Covenanters ſaw him, with 
pleaſure, land at Leith. Such among them, as 
were faithful both to royalty and to the Cove- 
navt, ſuppoſed this event to be the final, provi- 
dential accompliſhment of that plan of Heaven, 
which had raiſed them, for the ſake of their reli- 
gion, in rebellion againſt his father, and had 
purſued the murdered Monarch from misfortune 
to misfortune, till his life was terminated on the 
ſcaffold. It ſeemed, that the time was now 
come, when they ſhould obtain a Covenanting 
and Preſbyterian King, whoſe youth, and the 
yielding ſoftneſs of his ſpirit, might admit of his 
being entirely nioulded to their wiſhes. They 
imagined, that God would infallibly proſper his 
- : . cauſe, 


* Burnet: Clarendon: Life and Actions of Montroſe ; Mex 
-moirs of Cardinal De Retz, &c, 


* 
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cauſe, when he gave himſelf wholly up to the Preſ- (Her. 7.4 
byterian prieſthood ; and that Preſbytery and the 
Covenant would yet, by his means, be brought to 1 
triumph over Independency in England. Views 1662. 
ſuch as theſe, filled the minds of all the ſincere - 
ly enthuſiaſtic royaliſts. Their leaders conceived, 
that, in the .prefent diſorders which reigned 
throughout the Iſle, ſafety might as readily be 
found for them, in the pretence of ſerving the 
King, as in any other policy which it was poſ- 
ſible to adopt. Their firſt meaſures were direct- 
ed to make Charles entirely their own, by ob- 
liging him to diſmiſs from his preſence, the Duke 
of Hamilton, and every conſpicuous perſon of 
his attendants, who had ever given offence to 
the Covenanting Faction. Argyle was maſter 
of whatever was ſuffered. to approach his royal 
, perſon : and Lorne, the fon of Argyle, was ap- 
pointed Captain of the Guards. Charles was 
conducted northward to Perth, and was ſolemn- 
ly crowned King of Scotland in the contiguous 
Abbey of Scone. An occaſion of ſuch high 
ſolemnity was neceſſarily to be accompanied with 
the celebration of many acts of religious de vo- 
tion: And, day after day, the Preſbyterian cler- 
guy would oblige: a young and lively Prince, to 
liſten, from morn to eve, to their prayers, ſer- 
mons, and tuneleſs pſalm-ſingings, renewed and 
prolonged for ſo tedious a ſpace on each day, 
with 
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with incomparable hypocriſy aud enthuſiaſm. 


He ſoon found the reſtraints which were thus 
impoſed upon him, to be intojerably irkſome. 
He became ſuſpicious of the honeſty of their in- 
tentions towards him. He was aſhamed to have 
intruſted himſelf into the hands of men, who 


ſeemed chiefly ſolieitous to make him the in- 


ſtrument of the ruin of his own beſt friends. 
They, on the other hand, would compel him to 
be good in their way; and would, yet, give him 
no credit for his penitential profeſſions, his de- 
votional exerciſes, his acceptance of his Cove- 


"nant, by which he was perſuaded to gratify 
them. Mutual diſſatisfaction took place, parti- 
cularly between the young King and the Mar- 


quis of Argyle, By the old royaliſts, of whom a 
ſmall body was again in arms under the com- 
mand of Middleton, CHARLES was invited to 


eſcape out of the hands of the Covenanters, to 
put himſelf at the head of his true friends, and 
with theſe, once more to try his fortune in arms, 


amid the difficulties of a war deſtitute of the re- 
quiſite ſupplies. Apprehenfive, perhaps, that 


the Covenanters might abandon and betray him, 


as they had before betrayed his father; CHARLES 


' eſcaped from Perth, and haſtened through An- 


gus, to put himſelf under the protection of his 


inviters. He was purſued, overtaken, and by 


means ſomewhat between force and perſuaſion, 
induced 
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induced to return. The rigour with which he Sher, L L 
had before been treated, was now ſomewhat mi 
tigated. But, it was impoſſible, that any ſincere, 432 5 


mutual attachment ſhould take place between him i66r. 
and his Preſbyterian keepers *. 


 CromwELL, in the mean time, came north- Cromwell 
wards, with an Engliſ army. A fleet attended 941%, 
its progreſs; and while the army advanced through 
the ſouth-eaſt counties of Scotland, the ſhips of 
war ſlowly approached the entrance into the Frith 
of Forth. CrRomweLL's army conſiſted of about 
ſixteen thouſand men, valiant, well- diſciplined, 
and with the moſt overweening preſumption of 
ſpiritual pride, ſo confident of being the elect 
favourites of Heaven, that they expected the God 
of battles to give them aſſured victory over the 
Scots, whom they accounted to be Heirs of Wrath, 
Equally confident, on their part, of the favour 
of Heaven, the Scots prepared with conſiderable 
alacrity and prudence, to reſiſt and repel the in- 
vaſion. Leſley was named their general; and a 
ſufficient number of troops ſoon joined his ſtand- 
ard. But, the moſt enthuſiaſtic and imprudent 
part of the Covenanters, had now attained to the 
chief influence in the party, - —by that natural for- 
tune of anarchic civil broils, which, in their pro- 
greſs, raiſes the moſt fooliſh, and hot- headed to 


Vol. V. © + the 
* Burnet's Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton, and Hiſtory of 


his own Times, & c. 
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wor, bo the rank of leaders. And theſe men, —wheiher 


Se for their power, if they ſhould put arms 


| bg to 


into the hands of a rival party,—or- in truth, 
perſuaded that the miraculous aid of Heaven, 
vouchſafed only blind devotion to the Covenant, 
was to be the only ſource af their military ſyc- 
ceſs,—would permit few or none of either the 


© bigh loyaliſts, or the more moderate partizans of 


the late meaſures of the Hamiltons, to go. out, 
with them to battle. The ſervices of a number of 
the braveſt, the moſt zealous, and the moſt intel- 
ligent of thoſe whom Scotland had to oppoſe 10 
Cow ELI, were thus rejected. With the force 
of fancied invincible Covenanting ſaints that re. 
mained; a force indeed, not inconſiderable in 
numbers, but undiſciplined and ill. accoutred; 
Leſley was to defend his country againſt the Eng- 
lich. In a prudence worthy of his own great 
experience, he adopted that mode of gelen 
which the Scots had ever found, in all former pe. 
riods of their hiſtory, the moſt effectual to defeat 
invaſion. Cattle, proviſions of all ſorts, and 
whateyer elſe might prove uſeful to an enemy, and 
was not unſuſceptible of being eaſily removed, 
were, by his orders, conveyed away in haſte, 
from that territory, through which CromweL:,” 
was advancing. Between Edinburgh and Leith; 
in a ſituation where he might ſave the capital, and 
might receive from it, and from the northern and 


| middle 
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middle counties, the requiſite ſupplies; LesLEy Greg. 
ſtationed his army. Intending to conquer rather wag 
by prudent delay, than by riſking the ſtrength of NP. 
the State in one great battle; he carefully en- 1662. 
trenched his camp, and, with the exception of ſome 
ſkirmiſhing parties, kept back his ſoldiers within 
the entrenchments. Scarce could he prevail with 
the Covenanting Clergy to allow him to obſerve, 
upon this oceaſion, any of the common rules of 
human and of military prudence : But, his firm- 
neſs, worthy of his experience and his high charac- 
ter, was not to be eaſily ſhaken. CRouwELL ap- 
proached to the near vicinity of the Scottiſh camp ; 
and ſtrove; but without ſucceſs, to provoke Leſ- 
ley to encounter him, upon equal terms, in a 
pitched battle. Diſappointed in this endeavour, 
having no very ample ſtores of ammunition and 
proviſions, and unable to aſſault Edinburgh, or 
to advance farther into the country, while ſuch an 
army maintained its poſition in a poſt of the 
greateſt importance; CRoMweLL embraced the 
reſolution of retreating backwards to the Engliſh 
border; ſince it was better to abandon his enter- 
priſe without complete ſucceſs, than to periſh in it, 
He retreated to Dunbar. Lefley's army, decamp- 
ing, and now proud and confident as if they had 
been already victorious, were led by their general, 
in purſuit of the recreant invaders. Still, how. 
ever, their general could not but be diffident of a 
372 courage 
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Cn. 117, Ourage which, if unſucceſsful at the firſt onſet, : 
as little capable to rally and renew the charge, 


* 


A. D 
1649 to 
4661. 


and of an imperfect diſcipline, which was not at 
all to be compared with that of the veteran ſoldiers 
compoſing the army of CaouwzLL. He again 
choſe an almoſt impregnable ſituation for encamp- 
ment, on the heights of Lammer-moor. Crom- 
WELL ſaw, with infinite concern, that he could 
not yet force the Scots to engage him at a diſad- 
vantage, He was preparing to continue his retreat, 
with the ſtrong perſuaſion ; that the Scots would 
not fail to haraſs it with terrible effect; that they 
might perhaps advance into England, and atchieve 


a ſudden and complete revolution in favour of 


royalty; that all his own projects of ambition were 
about to be fatally and for ever blaſted. At this 
critical moment, the impatience of the common 


ſoldiery of the Scottiſh army, would no longer 


brook the controul of their general's prudence. 
The Covenanting Clergy; alive to all the preju- 


dices of the vulgar, . and blinded by ſpiritual pride, 


gave their influence in oppoſition to Leſley's 
wiſhes, with an authority which he was no longer 
able to withſtand, It was determined to go. down 
from their inexpugnable poſition, on the heights 
of Lammer- moor, and to give the enemy battle 
on equal ground; in circumſtances more favour- 
able. to 'CRouWELL than, without imputing 
the utmoſt folly and madneſs to his foes, could 

| © e 
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have preſumed to expect. The Lord hath deli- oo: 3 
& yered him into our hands,” ſaid Cromwell, and Wy 
gave orders to begin the charge. In their firſt = Ne 
onſet, the Scots were ſufficiently impetuous, but 2283. 
diforderly, and wielding weapons, which were, 
in great part, not more formidable than the mi- fle b. 60 
mic armour of children. Having ſtood, unbro- un- 
ken, their firſt attack, the Engliſh bes 
quickly ſcattered them in flight, with terrible 
laughter. Some few Highlanders, veterans in 
warfare, though indifferently armed, yet knew 

not to deſert their ranks, and without turning 

their backs, fought till they were all'cut in pieces. 

The reſt were difperſed and flaughtered, like 

ſheep, almoſt without reſiſtance. Three thouſand 

fell; Nine thouſand were made captives. The 
fugitives who eſcaped, halted not till they reached 

the caſtle of Stirling. CromwelPs army continuing 

the purſuit as far as to Edinburgh and Leith, 

made themſelves maſters of both thefe places; 

but for the preſent, eye to advance farther 

mw the ane 


Ts difaſter, for a time, blaſted the AG 
and humbled the pride of the Covenanters. 
Charles felt leſs for their misfortune, than if they 
had been leſs arbitrary and ſelfiſh in their conduct 
towards himſelf, and 1 more obedient ſervants. 


Amidſt 
„ Burnet: Banks's Life of Cromwell: Whitlock, &c. 
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| 57-1; Amidſt their firſt conſternation, a majority of the 
——>clergy agreed, that the partizans of the Hamiltons, 

| * % who, on account of imputed malignancy, had been 

66. lately excluded from every civil and military of- 

ice, ſhould be now called forth, and upon ma- 

king ſome penitential conceſſions, admitted to ſerve 

5 their country in this extremity. , CROMWELI, in 

3 the mean time, exulting over the enthuſiaſts of 

greſs in the Scottiſn Covenant, wrote to them, in their 
Scotland. | 
_ own ſtyle of preſumptuous and .canting piety z 

that Heaven had plainly declared againſt them in 

their defeat at Dunbar; and required them to 


abandon the cauſe of their young King, and ſub- .. 


mit to the Engliſh arms. A new Scottiſh army 
was, however, muſtered. The plan which it be- 
came the Scots to follow in the renewed campaign, 
was obvious. They ſat down in a ſtrongly en- 
trenched camp at Torwood, near Stirling: The 
weſtern counties were behind them, ready to pour 


in the neceſſary ſupplies : At Stirling, they held 
in their hands, the key to the Highlands: The _ 


ſouthern and eaſtern counties were too much de- 
ſolated in the previous tranſactions of the war, to 
afford any thing that could be of material ſervice 
to the enemy: And had CRomwELL not poſſeſſed | 

a fleet which made him maſter of the coaſts ; it i 

not to be conceived, that he could have by any 5 
means prevailed: Their entrenched camp he ſoon 

found to be too ſtrong for aſſault.—In theſe cir- 

| cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, but for ſome bold enterpriſe, the in- 2 = 
vaders would ſoon have found themſelves in a 
ſituation as difficult as before the battle of Dun- 2 * 
bar. A Scottiſh force, under officers of merit, 1861. 
lay to oppoſe the paſſage of the Engliſh over the 
Forth, on the lower route, by Queensferry and” 
Inverkeithing. Here, however, Cromwell made 
the attempt, and effected a paſſage, as he deſired. 
On the heights of Inverkeithing, he was encoun- 
tered by the Scots. He quickly defeated them. 
Having his fleet ſtill ready to attend the progreſs 
of the army, he feared not for his ſupplies, but 
continued to proceed northward; and might ſoon 
probably have inextricably 'entangled” himſelf a- 
mong the defiles of the northern mountains. But, 
young Charles, caring little, comparatively, for 
Scotland: and the Scots, was anxious to turn 
ſouthward, that he might try his fortune in Eng- 
land; though he had no ſuch encouragement from 
that kingdom, as could give the Scots thoſe reaſons 
which alone would have been obeyed by prudence 
for entering into it. The Duke of Hamilton, and 
all who were not of the violent Covenanting party; 
foreſeeing that want of union and of neceſſaries, 
muſt compel them to diſband their army, unleſs 8 
it ſhould go upon ſome immediate enterpriſe; and Scots into 
dreading leſt the Covenanters ſhould ſoon recon- ad 
cile themfelves to CRowELI.; yielded to the 
Ving s wiſhes ; and 2 to march into England, 


while 
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. I While CROMWELL was proceeding onwards to the 


Worb. They decamped from Torwood; entered 


r to 
166 1. 


Battle of 
Worceſ- 
der. 


England by the weſtern marches; diſcomfited 
Lambert, whom Cromwell had ſent to annoy and 
ſtop, their march at Warrington- bridge; and 
ſeemed to do whatever could in the firſt inſtance 
be done, to obtain ſucceſs to their expedition, 
But, few of the Engliſh roſe to join their enter- 
priſe, or to aid them with the ſupplies which they 
needed, Thoſe who did make the attempt, made 
it weakly and unſeaſonably, and were quickly ſup- 
preſſed. Diſappointed in their hopes, they be- 
came uncertain, and utterly at a loſs, in their 
counſels, When they reached Worceſter, they 
were without neceſſaries, diminiſhing: in their 
numbers, hopeleſs of ſucceſs, and ſurrounded 


with circumſtances of want and deſpair, which 


left them no. reſource but in the deſperate trial 
of a battle. CroMwerr had followed hard 
after them; and at Worceſter, he now over- 
took their march. A battle enſued. The roya- 
liſts fought with. deſperate valour, but not 
with the powerful, perſevering energy of the re- 
bels. CroMweELL. triumphed, The Duke of 
Hamilton, fighting with great firmneſs and he- 


roiſm, was mortally wounded in the engage 


ment. Almoſt. all the forces of the; Scottiſh 
army were wounded or made priſoners. Thoſe. 
fugitives who eſcaped. out. of the battle, were 

in 
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in their flight flaughtered by the country-people, 


34s 


Szcr..I. 
Caray, III. 


who roſe in arms againſt them, at the news of l 


victory. The King himſelf, having acted with 
great gallantry in the fight, eſcaped into the wood 
of Boſcobel, where, amidſt the thick branches of 
a broad -· ſpreading and leafy oak, he, for a day and 
a night, eluded the diſcoveryof Cromwell's ſoldiers, 
whom he could hear eager in ſearch for him below. 
Aſter paſſing through a multitude of dangers, being 
often nearly detected, and experiencing extraordi- 
nary fidelity from a number of his ſubjects of va- 
rious ranks, who, though reduced to the neceſſity 
of ſubmiſſion to the ruling powers, were, however, 
in their hearts, ardently loyal; he at laſt took 
ſhipping from Shoreham in Suſſex, and arrived in 
ſafety, at Feſchamp in Normandy * . 


Ho to 
1661. 


Taxsz misfortunes in the expedition into "We Monk | 
land, made the friends of royalty among the Scots, the RR 


_ utterly unable longer to ſupport their Sovereign's 
intereſts in their own country. Manx, once an 
officer in the royal ſervice, but won, in conſe- 
quence of misfortune, to eſpouſe the cauſe of the 


Long Parliament; had attended Cromwell, in the 


expedition into Scotland, as one of the ſecondary 

commanders in that army. Departing for Eng- 

land, in purſuit of the Scots and their young King, 

_  CrRomwezLL left Moxk to command the forces 

Vol.. V. . 32 {x E which 
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which remained in Scotland, and to purſue the 


Lmecareer of his victories to its termination in the en- 


A. 8 
1649 
9 


tire ſubjugation of the country. Stirling caſtle, 
the principal ſtrong - hold in the ſouthern counties, 
which the Scots had not yet loſt, was, after a 
feeble reſiſtance, ſurrendered to Monk. The 


Earls of Leven and Crawford, with ſome other 
perſons of rank, attempting to draw together a 
ſmall force at Perth, were there ſurpriſed and 
overpowered by a detachment of the Engliſh. In 
the ſouth-weſt counties, the firſt attempts to make 


a new effort againſt the invaders, were, with the 
utmoſt vigilance and alertneſs, ſuppreſſed. Do“ 
DEE was, at this time, one of the richeſt towns in 
Scotland ; enjoying very ſingular advantages from 


the fiſheries, its trade to Flanders and Norway, 


its infant. manufactures, and its inland commerce 
with the adjacent diſtricts of the Highlands. It 


had lately been a favourite retreat of the high- 


principled loyaliſts; as Perth was a beloved and 


- flouriſhing ſeat of the Covenanters, and of prin- 


Siege of 
Dundee. 


ciples in religion which, ſo far as they entered into 
politics, ſavoured ſtrongly of republicaniſm. The 
ſpirit of its defenders, the ſtrength of its walls, its 
advantages of acceſs and egreſs, invited numbers 
to reſort to it from all the ſurrounding country. 
Thoſe who had the command, were perſons who 
could hardly hope conciliation with Cromwell and 
his party, whoſe ſpirits were ſufficiently high to 
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make them to ſcorn all ſuch conciliation, could it gm 
even be obtained. Monk proceeded to lay dene 


to this town, as the laſt ſtrong retreat of Scottiſh 
loyalty. Its brave inhabitants, and the ſtranger 
loyaliſts who had joined them, defended it with 
intrepid and obſtinate valour. The wealth which 
had been here depoſited, as in a place of ſecurity, 
was, not leſs than life and honour, an obje& 
which they ſtrove to protect by their brave defen - 
five exertions. Many gallantly fell. 'The fiege 
was {till reſolutely urged by the aſſailants. Hopes 


were cheriſhed by the townimen and the garriſon, . 


that the loyaliſts, who were endeavouring to aſ- 


EL © 
4661, 


* 


ſemble a force upon the mountains, might yet de. 


ſcend to their relief, if they could hold out for a 
ſufficient length of time. Their hopes, their for- 
titude, their generous gallantry proved vain. The 
progreſs of time but added new ſtrength to the 
beſiegers, and cut off every hope of relief to 
the beſieged. A breach was made in the walls. 
The place was taken by ſtorm. Monk, in obe- 
dience to the commands of Cromwell, let looſe 
the fury of his exaſperated troops upon the lives 
of the wretched townſmen “. 


Fon a little longer, a few ſcattered troops of 
the Preſbyterians and loyaliſts remained, here and 
there, in arms, throughout Scotland. But, St. 
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Andrew's, Inverneſs, Aberdeen, and every other 
town and ſtrong hold ſoon after ſubmitted, with- 
out reſiſtance. ' Argyle, who had never been ar- 
dent in the ſervice of Charles, had made no fierce 


oppoſition to Cromwell, and waited in cautious 


inaction for a fit opportunity to make his peace 
with the victors, received a garriſon into his houſe 
of Inverary, and became juſt as much the faithful 


fubject of CromweuL's government, as he had 
been of the government of his own lawful Sove- 


| reigns. In the more inacceſſible, weſtern High- 
lands, the Earls of Glencairn and Balcarras, Sir 


Laft ef- 
forts of 
Scotiſh 
loyalty, 


defeated. 


Robert Murray, and a few others, maintained for 
another year, the name of a royal army, the 
chieftains of which were deſirous to deſcend, on 
fome fit occaſion, with an impetuous career, upon 
the Lowlands. The want of money, of concord, 
and of ſubordination, enfeebled and diſſolved that 
little ſtrength which they might otherwiſe have poſ- 
ſeſſed. General Middleton, who, after being made 
priſoner at Worceſter, had eſcaped from the Tower 
of London, came to aſſume the command of this 
Highland force, and with difficulty, maintained it, 
for a ſhort time longer in arms. But, the Engliſh, 

victorious in every other quarter, were too vigi- 
lantly prudent to leave theſe loyaliſts to wander 


longer about, unſuppreſſed. General Morgan 


was ſent againſt them, in the year one thouſand 


. ſix Fundred and fifty- four; brought them to a 


battle; 
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battle; and prevailed. Thus that war which had Seer fi 
been, about ſixteen years before, excited for the 
pretended purpoſe of ſupporting the rights of con- © 
ſcience, and the ſimple purity of religion, ended 2665, 

in the diſſolution of Monarchal and Parliamentary 


government, both in Scotland and ee | 


A purely military government,—as to its ; ſupport 

and efficiency,-was to be now eſtabliſhed over all 

the Britiſh kingdoms. At Leith, Ayr, and In- 
yerneſs, new fortreſſes were built, and garrifons 
placed, with the purpoſe of maintaining adequate 
checks to reſtrain any diſpoſition among the Scots, 

to renew their exertions in tavour of their Sove- 
reign, or for the recovery of their national free- 
dom. Every former military poſt, of which the 
ſtrength or ſituation gave it conſiderable import - 
ance, was, in a like manner, carefully occupied 

dy the Engliſh ſoldiers. About eight thouſand of 

cheſe troops were maintained in Scotland, and re- Crom- 
gularly paid with money remitted from England. — — 
All was huſhed into ſubmiſſion; and CROoMweLL” 5 ad. N 
arbitrarily conſtituted and tyrannical government 

was more implicitly obeyed by the turbulent Scots, 
whether Clergy or Laity, than had been the 
lawful authority of any of the beſt beloved of 
their Monarchs. The Engliſh ſoldiers, beha- 

ving with a "Naw purity and Ay of man- 


ners, 
* Lit of N ; Buract's Memoirs of his own Times, &c. 
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Geer, T. ners, ſuch as bas been rarely known to diſtinguiſh 
ue military character, made themſelves, in a con- 
| — D: ſiderable degree, acceptable to the people whom 

2601. they were placed to keep in awe. Exerciſing for 
their own accommodation, ſome of the moſt uſe- 
ful-Engliſh arts; and diſtributing, in payment for 
neceſſaries, that Engliſh money which they received 

for their pay; they thus contributed not a little 
both to enrich and civilize the country and its 
native inhabitants. So much more preferable are 
peace .and order, to a ſtate of inteſtine war and 
| anarchy; that the Scots, even under the con- 
|: 1 ſtraints of this uſurpation, began to feel them- 
ſelves comparatively flouriſhing and happy. Crom- 

WELL, in the progreſs of his conqueſts, conceived 

| the idea of an union of the three kingdoms of 

U England, Ireland, and Scotland, not unlike to 

| that which had been a favourite notion with King 

James the Sixth. In conſequence of this, he pro- 

ceeded to compoſe a Parliament of Lords and 
Commons, convoked to Weſtminſter, as repreſen- 

tatives of the three different nations. Argyle 

| now cordially reconciled to an uſurpation which 
| left to him, all his greatneſs and eſtates in the 
weſtern Highlands, repaired to CRomweLL's Par- 
tiament, as one of the repreſentatives for Scot- 
land. Johnſton, who had riſen to power as Pro- 

curator for the church, and clerk to its Aﬀem. 

blies, was another of CRomweLL's Scottiſh Lords: 

| And 
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And the title of Lord Warriſtoun, and the conſe- Hon 8.4 
quence to which he was thus exalted, ſeem wn =o 
have ſufficiently reconciled this great agitator of ,. 20 = 
the Covenant, to the uſurped ſway of an Inde- 66. 
pendent, the foe of the Preſbyterian religion. 

Other Scotſmen alſo recommended themſelves to 

the uſurper's favour. Lockhart, an officer who 

had ſerved with great gallantry and reputation in 

ſome of the unſucceſsful enterpriſes for the ſup- 

port of royalty, became ſo much the confidential 

friend and ſervant of Cromwell, as to obtain his 

niece in marriage, and to be ſent his ambaſſa- 

dor to the Court of France, where he was enter 

tained with the moſt diſtinguiſhed and — 
honours“. 


Tux Scottiſh Clergy were the moſt diſcontented 
part of the nation, under the military uſurpation of 
CromweLL. They were divided among them- 
ſelves into two faQtions ; One conſiſting of thoſe 
who had approved the coalition with the Old 
Loyalifts and the moderate Hamiltonian Covenan- + 
ters, after the defeat at Dunbar; the other, com- 
poſed of the ſtaunch, rigid, unbending, unconci- Eecleſiaſ. 
liated Covenanters, who had refuſed communion fin. 3 
with the penitents of the other parties, and e Sa 
it a hainous crime to have aſſociated them in the 
national defence againſt Cromwell. The latter of 


theſe 
# Banks's Life of Cromwell: Burnet's Memoirs: Whithek, &c, 
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un theſe factions, were the moſt acceptable to the 


L——-ulurper*s government, becauſe their principles 


2649 


A. R had proved the moſt favourable to the progreſs 


141. of his arms. But, both factions enjoyed the 


common rotettion of the government, without 
being permitted to perſecute one another, and 


without having power to interrupt the Engliſh 
ſoldiers in the exerciſe of their religion as Inde- 


pendents. They endured with unavailing diſſatis- 
faction and impatience, that ſuperiority of the civil 
over the eccleſiaſtical power, which Cromwell's 
uſurpation neceſſarily arrogated to itſelf. When 


© Cromwell's union of the three kingdoms, was firſt 


propoſed, the violent Covenanters eſpecially, op- 


pʒoſed it with all the earneſtneſs they might dare to 


diſplay. —For the purpoſe of compoſing their mu- 
tual differences among themſelves, and to recon- 


cile them effectually to the Engliſh government, 


the famous Sir Henry Vane had been before ſent 
down to Scotland. Vane encouraged the diviſion 
between the two factions, and made it the prin- 
eiple of his policy, to hinder them from becoming 
formidable to the Engliſh, by Keeping them at 


variance among themſelves.— The difference was 
kept up; and the contell exhibited itſelf, ſtill more 


or leſs, in the Preſbyterial meetings and in the pul. 
pits. The violent Covenanters, denominated in 
the cant language of the day —Proteſtort,—diſ 
tinguiſhed themſelves by long rhapſodical preach- 
ings, 
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ings, by extemporary prayers of a ſimilar com- Szer- 1 | 

plexion, by the affeQation of a rapturous fervour 

of piety, and by pretending to ſomething more 4: 25 

than earthly, ſomething ſainted and angelic, in the 266+, 

whole tenor of their devotions. The other fac- 

tion, whoſe party-denomination was—Reſolutioners, | 

were more moderate and rational, and affected 

not, ſo violently as their rivals, to disjoin the 

concerns of religion from all the expediencies of 

civil government.— But, the clergy were excluded 

from all civil power. The preſence of the Engliſh 

garriſons procured the ſubmiſſion of the Scottiſh 

nation to the civil government of the Engliſh, - 
with an affected alacrity which had almoſt all the 

appearance of liberty. Yet, under this govern- 

ment of force, the Scots could not but remember 

thoſe happier times, before their laſt rebellion 

againſt their Kings, when no ſtanding, mercenary 

army was maintained in their country; when they 

wanted nothing of genuine freedom, but a true 

ſenſe of the bleſſings they enjoyed, and a patriotic 

diſpoſition to improve them, without leditious tur · 

bulence“ . * 


Wm this was the train of public affairs in 
Scotland, equal ſucceſs attended the arms of the 

Engliſh and the vſurpation of Cromwell in every | 

other quarter of theBritiſh dominions. In n 


Vol.. . a 2 4A ö : na 
, # Purnet's Hiſtory of kis own Times, vel a. 4 
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Se force could, any longer, be raiſed, after the 
w—a> diſaſtrous battle of Worceſter, to annoy the 
* N power of the rebels. freland ;z after being long 
1601. dixrefully afflicted by the inſurrection of the Ro- 
man- Catholics, the oppoſition made to them by 
the Scottiſh and the Parliamentary armies, the 
actions of ſtruggles of Ormond and others now to ſuppreſs 
wells the Catholic inſurgents and now to engage them 
tion, in the ſupport of the falling fortunes of the royal 
cauſe ; was at laſt ſubdued and tranquilized under 
the auſpices of Cromwell, by the immediate exer- 
tions of Ireton his ſon-in-law, and of Henry Crom- 
well his ſon. A ſquadron of ſhips of war which 
had been left to Charles, under the command of 
his couſin Prince Rupert; after being chaſed by 

Blake through all the ſurrounding ſeas, was at laſt 
ſo entirely broken; that its ſhattered remains were 
ſold in a French port, and the price was applied to 

the payment of the wages of its mariners, and to the 

ule of the young King in the extremity of his wants. 

The iſlets contiguous to the Engliſh coaſt, were, one 
alter another, reduced to obey the power of the 
Parliament, the army, the PRoTECToOR : And the 
Counteſs of Derby was at laſt compelled to yield 

up the Iſle of Man, after all the other Britiſh iſles 

bad been previouſly ſubdued. The Britiſh ſettle- 
ments, in the iſles, and on the continent, of America, 
'were all, except that of New England, willing to 
abide in loyalty to their Kings. But, a naval ar- 

5 mament 


t ranſ- 
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mament was fitted out againſt them, and was but t Sar: T. 
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too ſucceſsful in the expedition. uch a long pe-L 


riod of inteſtine war had revived in the hearts of 
the Engliſh their ancient military ſpirit. Its cir- 
cumſtances ſtill obliged them to keep on foot a 
vaſt naval and military force: That force was to 
be kept perpetually active in regard to objects 
which might prevent it from dividing againſt itſelf, 
or from revolting againſt Co ELI, who had 
riſen, through the gradations of military rank; to 
a power more than regal. Hence, Cromwell's fleets 
broke the maritime ſtrength, and deſtroyed the 
commercial navigation, of the Dutch; haraffed 
Spain with an expedition, which, though it failed of 


making an impreſſion upon the Spaniſh dominions | 


on the American Continent, yet atchieved the 
conqueſt of the iſland of Jamaica; made every 
power in Europe to crouch before the uſurpers who 


A. D. 
1649 to 
1661. 


had murdered their King; and won the ſupple, | 


' artful Mazarine, the miniſter of France, to fawn 
upon Cromwell, as if -he had been the greateſt of 
European Monarchs. The Princes of Europe 
dreaded alike the talents and the fortune of the 
Engliſh Uſurper. To have brought a King to pe- 


Tiſh on the ſcaffold, inveſted this man with a ſort 


of terrible greatneſs of character, in the eyes of 
other Monarchs, by which they were awed into hu- 
miliation before him. In the north, as in the ſouth 
of * his power was reſpected, and the bold. 

4A 2 neſs 
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Il neſs of his genius dreaded. Envying Spain her 


. — poſſeſſion of the gold · mines of South America; and 


ag hoſtile to the Houle of Auitria in general, on ac- 
count of their oppoſition to the intereſts of the 
Proteſtant religion in Germany; Cromwell was 
even won by the cajoling artifices of Mazarine, to 
aid France in its wars againſt Spain, by the ſupply 
of ſome auxiliary forces, at a time when the ba- 
lance between the two great powers of France 
and Spain was ſo nearly equal, that it had been 
wiſer policy, not to aſſiſt the one 2 the 
other *, 


In the domeſtic government, all was conduct. 
ed at the pleaſure of Cromwell and the army. 
It was a military uſurpation which bore ſway. 
But, that military uſurpation, was ſo far mild and 
moderate, as not to maſſacre and rob in mere 
wantonneſs of tyranny. The Royalifts, knowing 
what miſchief they had deſerved, how much more 
they were farther willing to deſerve, from the 
uſurpers; found more reaſon to rejoice in their 
eſcape with life and fome remains of their pro- 
perty, than to complain, that amid the ſucceſs" of 

their foes, ſo much had been taken from them. 
The Preſbyteriaus were too much pleaſed with 
their triumph over a government to which they 
had been the firſt oppoſers, and over a National 


| | | Church, 
* Whitlocke ; Burnet: Barks's Life of Cromwell, &c, 
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Church, which they abhorred with all the fierceneſs 5: She: 
of religious hatred, not to rejoice, for a while, . 


ſeeing the Royalifts and Epiſconaliant ſo completely Frans 
humbled, Religion, law, liberty, every where 166. 


yielded to the power and intereſts of. Cromwell : 
But, except when his intereſts required him to 
trample upon them ; he ſuffered to have their free 
and natural courſe. Yet it was wonderful, to 
behold a nation who had been impatient of the 
juſt and gentle ſway of a lawful King, now crouch- 
ing their necks, with patience, under the military 
dominion of an upſtart almoſt from among the 
loweſt of-the people. But, they who had, at firſt _ 
been pleaſed with one another's humiliation and - 

misfortunes, were afterwards glad, every one to ſee 
Cromwell's irregular exaltation diſconcert the pro- 
jects of the reſt, Even thoſe who were the moſt 
faithful to their young Sovereign's intereſts, and to 
| the old Monarchical Conſtitution ; were pleaſed co 
behold, in the uſurpation of Cromwell, a govern- 
ment too imperfect in its foundations to be more 
than temporary; rather than, if, without the King a 
ſettlement had been made, which might have had 
power to carry on the ſyſtem of national affairs, 
in civil order, without the compulſive authority of 
military force, But, when the military dominion 
of Cromwell came to aſſume til more and more 
of the character of an ordinary, peaceful govern- 
ment: Then, forgetting the terrors of martial law; 
| the 
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ich they had rejected; and growing more tur- 


A. D. 
1649 to 
1661. 
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the nation learned to compare it with the Monarchy 


bulent, in proportion as their fears and ſufferings 
were diminiſhed, became thus continually more 
impatient for a change. There was no one ſpecies 
of change in favour of which ſo many could be 
brought to agree, as were willing to re/tore the 
ancient Monarchy: Even before the death of 
Cromwell, and amidſt the failure of all the plots 
of the Cavaliers or old Royaliſts; it was the moſt 
general wiſh of the nation, to ſee. the Monarchy 
reſtored *, | 


Character Bur, who was this OLIVER CRoMwWELL, whoſe 


of Crom- 
well. 


ambition was ſo tranſcendently gratified in the 
progreſs of theſe civil wars? Originally a gentle- 
man of honourable birth, but ſmall fortune, a 
bluſtering debauchee, an unſucceſsful farmer and 
brewer, an enthuſiaſtic puritan ; he roſe gradually . 
to eminence, by the force of his military talents, 
his anti-monarchic zeal, his extraordinary pre- 
tenſions to piety and to powers of prayer and 
preaching, gifted from Heaven. In valour bold 
without temerity, in vigilance which could neither 
be eluded nor ſurpriſed, in craft which outwitted 
enthuſiaſm, by aſſuming its guiſe without being 
tranſported by its emotions, in a piercing inſight 
into the characters and frailties of other men, and 
\* Clarendon: Burnet ; Whitlocke, &c: 
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a power of accommodating his own propenſities to Stor. I: | 
his intereſts, CRoMwELL' was unqueſtionably a——VJ 
very extraordinary man. But, the accidental ele- — 
vation of his fortune, appears to have deceived both 1661. 


his friends and his enemies, into a too favourable 
opinion of his abilities. It was neceſſary, accord- 
ing to thoſe laws which guide the natural courſe of 
human affairs, that ſome bold, bad, man or men, 
ſhould, at laſt, become the principal gainers from 
all the errors and crimes of the authors of the war. 
From the moment at which the Long Parlia- 
ment began deciſively to prevail in their Par- 
liamentary oppoſition to their Sovereign, that 


rank of life to which Cromwell belonged, was, as 


to its acceſs to power, wealth, and honours, 
the only true nobility; ſo that his humble ſitua- 
tion is to be accounted one of. thoſe things which 
were the moſt fortunate for his ' advancement, 
inſtead of being regarded as a circumſtance 
diſadvantageous to it. He was not an abler 
man, than many perſons on the ſides of both 
the King and the Parliament in the civil war. 
But, he united higher zalents, with more of un- 
principled freedom from ſcruples, and in exterior cir- 
cumſtances more favourable, than fell to the lot of 
any other perſon who was equally engaged in theſe 
conteſts. Hence the ſuperior exaltation of his 
fortune, and to the dominion more than regal 
which he, for a time, poſſeſſed. 

| PEP BETORR 
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Sri. Baron his death, the reins of the government, 
—— were almoſt ready to ſlip from his hands. His 
—— ſon Richard was quickly diſmiſſed from the Pro- 
1661. tectorſhip, in diſgrace. The Long Parliament, re- 
aſſembled, ſtrove without ſucceſs, to exerciſe that 
"Fe vigorous authority with which they had once dri- 
throw of Ven on the civil war. Some of the military officers 
_ who were the next in command under the de- 
ceaſed uſurper, would gladly have aſſumed his 
ſtate, and with mimic ambition played that part 
in which they had ſeen him diſtinguiſh himſelf. 
But, it would not be. They wanted his talents ; 
and they came too late. The Republicans would 
gladly have ſet up a republic: The Religioniſts 
were deſirous to eſtabliſh the nation under the 
kingdom of Chriſt. But, every one of theſe 
Sets was more obnoxious. to all but its own 
particular partizans, than the reſtoration of the 
Monarchy. A ſcheme and a force were prepared 

in Scotland, to reſtore it *. 9 850 


Monk, Monk had remained, as Commander in Chief, 
8 in Scotland. His army, being at a diſtance from 
Scotland. the grand ſcene of political action, were leſs agi - 
tated and divided by intrigues, than thoſe ſoldiers, 

who were nearer to the ſeat of the government, 

and accounted themſelves maſters of the national 
dominion. They were leſs corrupted, as it ould 

ſeem, 


* Clarendon ;: Burnet, &. 
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of proſperity and power. With theſe forces. 


Monk quietly awaited the progreſs of public af- 


fairs in England, till the wheels of government 


ſeemed, at the laſt, abſolutely to ſtand ſtill. Al- 


A. D. 
1649 19 
1661. 


though ſo high in command among the rebels, 
he could not forget, that he had been originally ' 


a royaliſt, and tbat accidental neceſſity bad alone 
engaged him the ſervice of the rebels and the 
Uſurper. But, ſo many plots had failed, and 


impenetrable ſecrecy was ſo eſſentially requiſite to 


give ſucceſs to any new deſign, that all eyes had 


been, for ſome time, turned towards the Chief 


Commander in. Scotland, before any one could 
gueſs, whether he would yet be moved to come 
forward as a principal actor upon the political 
ſtage. Even when he muſtered his forces, put 
them in motion, and marched from Scotland 
to the neighbourhood of London; ſtill he pro- 
feſſed bimſelf the faithful ſervant of the Engliſh 


The Re. 
ſtoration 


Parliament. Neither the meſſengers of the exi- brought 


about 


led King, nor any of the reſt who endeavoured Mock. 


to penetrate into the ſecret of Monx's inten- 
tions, could, during the progreſs of his firſt 


meaſures, prevail with him to intruſt them 


with a confidential declaration of his plans. 
His friend Morrice alone, a man who had li- 
ved remote from militaty and political affairs, 

Vol. V. 1 knew, 
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ore J. knew, that he was in his heart a royaliſt, that he 
— was, in his preſent train of conduct, only ripening 


- matters for the reſtoration of the Monarchy, and 
watching to take advantage of every favourable 
turn of fortune, towards this end. The Parlia- 
ment, while he profeſſed himſelf their dutiful ſer- 
vant, were, yet, jealous of his power and of his 
purpoſes. To engage him deeply in the ſame 
cauſe with themſelves, they attempted to make 
him their inſtrument in humbling and diſarming 
the-city of London, The attempt produced a 
more intimate conciliation of affections and inte- 
reſts between the General and the city: And 
Monk haſtened to put an end to the uſurpation 
of the Parliamentary junto, by reſtoring to their 
ſeats, thoſe members who had been excluded by 
military violence, before the murder of Charles 
the Firſt. Theſe remains of the guilty Parliament, 
no longer po ſſeſſed any ſhare of that national con- 
fidence, which they had ſo egregiouſly abuſed; 
All that they could do, even when purified and 
..- reinforced: by the return of the excluded members, 
was,—to. provide for the ſupport of the army till 
a new Parliament ſhould aſſemble, to iſſue writs 
for the convocation of that Parliament, and to 
diſſolve themſelves. Theſe, their laſt meaſures, 
had been, almoſt wholly, dictated by Moxxk. 
Mork, with his army, aided by a Council of State, 

4 N that 
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that was in a perfect, mutual underſtanding with d Soon, 
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a 1 | 


him, did whatever was neceſſary—to diveſt of the 


power of miſchief, all who might be ſuſpected of 4 


a firm averſion from the reſtoration of royalty;— . 


and to turn the choice of the people, in the elec- 


tions for-the new Parliament, upon proper ob- 
jets. Little influence was wanted to make 
their choice fall; almoſt every where, upon the 
Zealous royaliſts. All, but the ſufferings—of the 
royaliſts, was forgotten: Of thoſe parties which 
had been the authors of the late troubles, there 
was nothing. remembered, but the ills which 
had reſulted to the whole State, from their op- 


1 to 


1661. 


poſition to Monarchy. The few ſurvivors of 


thoſe who were honeſt but miſtaken, among 
the eminent Preſbyterian Leaders in the oppo- 
* ſition to Charles the Firſt ; convinced of the er- 


ror of their conduct by the fatal miſchiefs which 


had flowed from it; were now ready to vie with 
the moſt ardent royaliſts, in their ſolicitude to 
promote the intereſts of the King. Lambert, 
_ eſcaping from the Tower of London, in which 
he had been confined; made an effort to raiſe 
an army, and again to embroil thoſe affairs, which, 
_ endeavours. were now uſed, to reduce to order; 
but was quickly defeated and made priſoner. 
The new Parliament aflembled. A leiter and a 
declaration from Charles the Second, who now 


4B 2 awaited 
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awaited their refolutions, at Breda, were by 


ons“ s direction, preſented to them by Sir John 
A. D. Granville. Thefe were eagerly received, made 


1649 to 


2661. public, anſwered. The Peers aſſembled to take 


1660s 


their ſhare in the happy meaſures which were 
haſtening into completion. CmnarLEs the SE. 
con p was, by the authority of the Parliament, 
proclaimed King of England. The fleet ſailed to 
the coaſt of Holland, received the King with his 
brothers on board, and conveyed them home. 
Charles arrived in London, on the twenty-ninth 


day of May, —his own birth-day,—in the year 


one thouſand fix hundred and ſixty, Ireland 
was ready to follow the example of England 
Scotland almoſt outran it. No ſooner had 
Monx conducted his army away to England, 
than the Scots eagerly anticipated the return of 
their King. The Covenanters had ſunk into. 
the loweſt diſrepute. The high royaliſts, and 
the moderate Preſbyterians of the party of 
the late Dukes of Hamilton, engroſſed all the 


political credit which could be obtained with 


the nation in general. Meſſengers and agents 
were deſpatched to Charles, before he had 
ſailed from Holland. His reſtoration was pro- 
claimed in Scotland, under the authority of a 
Committee of Eſtates, with the ſame joy as in 
England. The Scottiſh nation were ready to 


ſubmit, 
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ſubmit, with implicit obedience, to whatever repay I. 


regulations the King might preſcribe for the 
new ſettlement of their government. The E 
Earl of Glencairn went, with his Sovereign's 1681. 
confidence, to preſide in the Scottiſn Commit- 

tee of Eſtates, till a Parliament ſhould be 
called. The firſt care was, to learn the gene- 

ral wiſhes of the nation, and to encourage 

the hopes of all but the guilty and 8 

ing Covenanters. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Reign 7 CHARLES the Second. 


\HARLES THE Second had been educated 

A in the ſchool of adverſity : And, if in that 
ſchool, men were always formed to virtue and to 
great ability for the conduct of affairs; this Prince 


could not have failed to turn out, after his reſto- 


ration to the throne of his fathers, one of the 


wiſeſt and moſt beneficent of all the Monarchs 


whom the world had ſeen. Under the eye of his 


father, the education of his boyiſh years, could 


not be abuſed nor neglected. When he grew up 


to the age of puberty, he found himſelf involved 
in his father's troubles, and called to contend, 
with him, againſt too ſucceſsful rebellion. His 
firſt eſſays in the exertion of manly talents and 
the exerciſe of arms, were, againſt the forces of a 
Parliament which purſued the utter overthrow of 
his family. While his father periſhed by the bloody 
hands of triumphant and exulting treaſon ; he was 
driven out into perilous, and almoſt helpleſs exile, 
If hope at any time dawned upon him; it ſeemed 

| to 
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to' be only for the purpoſe of embittering his oo — 
woes, by making him feel the anguiſh of difap- - 
pointment. When the invitation of the Scots 3: D 
brought him home from Holland; it was but to 1683. 
teach him the miſery of being in name a King, in 
very deed a priſoner, Still the ill fortune of his 
father ſeemed to hang over his head, and to at- 
tend his every movement. When Cromwell's 
army appeared to be on the brink of inevitable 
ruin; the folly of the Covenanters crowned them 
with complete triumph : When the Scots were | 
_ perſuaded to follow his fortunes into England; it 
was but to periſh at Worceſter. ' The dangers of 
his eſcape from the unfortunate field of Worceſter, 
acquainted him with ſome of the loweſt hardſhips. 
of human miſery. Abroad, he found himſelf a- 
bandoned by thoſe happier Kings from whom he 
might hope relief, to all the woes of fallen great- 
neſs, to contempt, penury, and dereliction. The 
ſhifts he was driven to try for the ſake of obtain- 
ing even the means for ſubſiſtence, the wants he 
was forced to endure, that practice in the affairs 
of the world to which the viciflitudes of his for- 
tune neceffarily accuſtomed him, might all be 
ſuppoſed to have been admirably adapted, to pre- 
pare him to reign with wiſdom and virtue, if he 
mould ever be reſtored to the throne of his fathers. 
Reſtored by the love of his ſubjects; there was 
thus a mutual bond of affegion formed between 
him 
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him and them, ſuch as could not ſubſiſt in equal 


ret between a King who had not been recall - 


+ * 
1685. 


and to ſhare his pleaſures-. Deſerted almoſt by 


ed by loyalty from wretched exile, and a people 
who were not, by their King's acceſſion, delivered 
from the ua ne of anarchy aud nee 


a +7 
1 TY +3} 74 18 


Bor, * 555 not ae its happieſt ĩm- 


preſſions on Charles's opening mind. One of its 


effects had been, to make him his own maſter at 
that very ſeaſon of life, when the paſſions and 
imagination are the moſt lively, and when reaſon 
is, without external reſtraint, the leaſt able to 
govern them, the moſt apt to be ſeduced by them. 


The young Duke of Buckingham, the ſon and 


beir of the once haughty favourite of James the 
Sixth, and of Charles the Firſt, became, unfor- 
tunately, the favourite companion of the young 
and exiled King, at this critical period in his 
age and fortunes. With native abilities which 
due reſtraint and culture might have formed to 
Hluftrious excellence in beneficence'/and vir- 
tue; Buckingham was a ſtranger. to all the 
prineiples of religion and rectitude in his modes 


ol thinking, and in his habits of life was abandon- 


ed to all the groſs and ſenſual vices. He eaſily 
taught bis young - maſter. to adopt his opinions, 


all 
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all the world, Charles thus learned to forget the Johor: = 
humility of his fortunes, amid the joys of love an..? 
wine. In his extenſive intercourſe with mankind, 4 = 
witneſſing little leſs but ſelfiſhneſs, deceit, and 1605. 
ſenſuality, he graduafly accuſtomed himſelf to 

think virtue nothing but mere weakneſs or empty 
pretext. He acquired conſiderable knowledge of 
mankind, of ſome of the moſt curious mechani- 

cal arts, and of the lighter principles of the fine 

arts and of ſcience. He formed himſelf to in- Character 
| of Charles 
comparable grace and elegance of manners. But, the Se- 
he learned, at the ſame time, to think, that, in 2 855 
every ſituation, the enjoyment of ſelfiſh and ſen- 

ſual pleaſures, was the grand buſineſs and felicity 

of human life. He learned to think, that a King 

was to look on his kingdom, merely as his private 

eſtate, the fund from which he was to draw the 

means to ſupply his pleaſures. He learned to re- 

gard the care of government, as a fatiguing toil 

by which Monarchs were made to pay for their 
opulence and elevation. He brought himſelf to 
conſider thoſe forms of government, as the beſt, in 

which a King might, with the ſmalleſt trouble, do 

as he pleaſed. If he retained any preference for 

one religion more than another; it was Popery 

which he preterred, on account of its ready indul- 

gence to every vice. Such was the young Monarch, 

whom the Britiſh nations now ſeated on the throne. 


You. .. 4 C WHll;s 
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Cer. lt, War the affairs of the Engliſh and Iriſh go- 

- w=x—vernments were happily ſettled under the direction 

_ of the Earl of Clarendon and the Duke of Or- 

1685. mond: The Earl of Lauderdale was made Secre- 

tary for Scotland, to reſide at Court; and the 

Earl of Middleton was ſent down, to repreſent 

the King's perſon, and to act as his firſt ee 
among the Scots n, 


ORB. IN the new 8 e of the Scottiſh Govern- 
— — ment, no difficulty was likely to ariſe in regard to 

' * thoſe objects which had been the primary cauſes 

of the Scottiſh rebellion againſt Charles the Firſt. 

None had now the audacity to deny, that the 

AQs of the Eſtates in Parliament, ſanQioned by 

the Sovereign, muſt conſtitute the laws of the 

kingdom, which it was the indiſpenſible, civil duty 

of all, to obey. Nor did any preſume, loudly to 

claim for the Preſbyterian Church, that exemption 

from all Kingſhip but that of Chriſt, which was 

the grand principle of the rebellion of the Cove- 

nanters. In the Parliament, royaliſm was, with- 

put a doubt to be completely triumphant ; and 

its acts were aſſuredly to be accommodated with 

as implicit care to the pleaſure, of the Sovereign, 

as if they were all dictated from his own mouth, 

without advice from others. Whatever miniſters, 

| nw: avid. pleaſe to employ in the Executive 

55 Government 
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Government, were to be for the firſt, at leaſt, Scr. wh "I 

ſufficiently acceptable to a people whoſe tranſports — "of | | 
in favour of royalty, could not but make all that —. 

was related to it, agreeable to them. In the pro- 1635. 

greſs of the civil wars, too, ſo many had, from 

time to time, become converts to the cauſe of the 

King ; that few, but the outrageous Covenanters, 

who had made themſelves, in a fignal manner, the 

inſtruments of Cromwell's uſurpation, could deem, 

that they'had much to fear from the new govern- 

ment. Even theſe acquieſced ſo readily in the 

change; and oblivion of paſt crimes and errors, 

was ſo remarkably adopted as the firſt principle 

in the new ſettlement of the public affairs; that 

they, alſo, were in general, encouraged's to believe 
greg E ___ 


Tun Commons and the Nobles affembled. Firſt Scot- 
Middleton opened: the Parliament in his Sove- — 
reign's name. He was ſurrounded by noblemen Rebe, 
and lawyers; of whom the greater part had been tien. 

originally Covenanters, or were the ſons of Cove- 
nanters, educated in their father's principles; but 
who had afterwards eſpouſed the royal cauſe, and 
were now furiouſly zealous to recommend them- 
ſelves to their Sovereign, by a loyalty which pre- 
tended to be ſtudious of nothing ſo much as to 
gratify the King. The mode of tranſmitting 
PODS 55 4C2 2 Oy 
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every piece of buſineſs to the Parliament through 

ie hands of Lords of the Articles devoted to the 
Monarch's intereſts, was now renewed. A re- 
venue of forty thouſand pounds Sterling a- year, 
was granted to Charles for his life. Every act 
which had paſſed, even for a long ſeries of years 


backward, for the purpoſe of reſtricting the royal 


prerogative, was eagerly: aboliſhed. -.. Primroſe, 
the Lord-Clerk-Regiſter prepared the bills for 
theſe acts. They received the ſanction of the 


Lords of the Articles, with very little diſcuſſion, 
and few alterations. [They were enacted into laws 
by the Parliament, after one haſty public reading, 
to which but few paid particular attention, farther 


than to keep upon their guard, not to vote againſt 
the intereſts of the Crown, and the humour of 
the miniſters. Feſtivity, carouſal, and all the li- 
centious enjoyments of ſenſuality, occupied Middle- 


ton the Commiſſioner, and thoſe around him, much 


more than the care of regulating with the beſt 
diſeretion, thoſe great affairs which fell under the 
diſcuſſion of the Parliament. The King was re- 
ſtored : The gloomy and ſelfiſh vices of the Cove- 


nanters were to be put out of countenance :. The 


exultations of good fortune, returning after long 
adverſity, were to be indulged to the utmoſt; 
Manners the moſt oppoſite; to thoſe of ſtarched 
hypocriſy, were to be brought into faſhion: And 
the. natural dif poſitions and 1 looſe habits of 

lite, 
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life, belonging to the King and to many of the Ster. I. 


Cake: Iv. 

moſt diſtinguiſhed - royalifts, were admirably an... 
ſwerable to what was required in all this. , 
83746 gane en LEBEN | & 845445 20846 


Tux adjuſtment of the concerns of the church, 

was a matter of more difficulty. The old Epiſco- 
palians, with the overthrow of whoſe fortunes the 

civil war had begun, naturally expected the re- 

dreſs of all their wrongs, and the reſtoration of 

the Epiſcopal Eſtabliſhment. —Thoſe Preſbyterians 

who had invited Charles the Second into Scotland, Meaſures 
after his father's murder, and had approved, after og | 
the, defeat at Dunbar, of inviting the loyaliſts and | 
the friends of the Duke of Hamilton to join them : 
in the ſupport of the royal cauſe, now- conceived 

the merit which they had thus acquired with the 
King, to be ſufficient to outweigh all their former 
offences, and to procure him to make moderate 
Preſbyterianiſm, the acknowledged religion of the 

Scots. Theſe Preſbyterians had, very early in 

the progreſs of the reſtoration, ſent James 
Sharpe, one of their miniſters, to wait upon the 

King, in their name, and by every prudent inſi- 
nuation, to conciliate their Sovereign to grant 
their wiſhes.— But, Charles the Second did not 
conceive Preſbyterianiſm to be à religion ſit for a 
gentleman » Many of thoſe Scottiſh loyaliſts who 
had ſuffered the moſt for his father and himſelf, 

were of the Epiſcopal communion :- The Earl of 
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CLanexDon, the principal miniſter for Engliſh 


affairs, was attached to Epiſcopacy with much of 


A. D. 


1661 to 


1658. 


the ſame ſpirit, and upon the ſame principles, 
which had produced the inflexible devotement of 
Charles the Firſt to its intereſts: Sheldon Biſhop 
of London, and the other biſhops of the Engliſh 
Church, were all- powerful at Court, in the direc- 


tion of eccleſiaſtical affairs: And Sharpe, the ſup- 


poſed zealous agent of the Scottiſh Preſbyterians, 
who wrote to them almoſt daily that he was aſſidu- 
ouſly ſurmounting every difficulty which aroſe to pre- 
vent the ſucceſs of their wiſhes, who pretended to 
regard the evils of Epiſcopacy with unutterable ab- 
horrence, Sharpe betrayed the cauſe for which he 


was ſent to ſolicit, yielded to the deſign of reſto- 


ring Epiſcopacy among the Scots, urged on its 
reſtoration with ardent impatience, accepted ea- 
gerly the Archbiſhoprick of St Andrew's, and to 
the unſpeakable indignation of the Preſbyterians 
who had ſent him, was, after ſome journies back- 
wards and forward, between Scotland and Lon- 
don, to come down Epiſcopal Primate of all 
Scotland. — The Earls of Lauderdale, Glencairn, 
and Crawford, with the merits of an impri- 
ſonment in the Tower of London, on account 
of their loyalty, from the battle of Worceſter, 
to the reſtoration, yet wanted influence,- or were 
too faint- in. their exertions, to avert the fall of 
Preſbyterianiſm. An attempt of the Preſbyterians 
to remonſtrate to their Sovereign in favour of 

Preſbytery 
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Preſbytery and the Covenant, had been ſuppreſſed > — R 
by the early activity of the Earl of Glencairn. Amidſt yu 
the other tranſactions of the Parliament, the So- = 
LEMN LEAGUE: AND-COVENANT was indirectly pro- 2685. 
nounced to have been treafonable, in the com- 
munication of it, with the Engliſh nation. o 
cut, at once, the knot of all - thoſe difficulties 
which aroſe in regard both to religion and to civil 
affairs; the Parliament, by one haſty and irregu- 
lar, but convenient act, reſcinded the laws enact- 
ed by all the Parliaments and Conventions which 
had been aſſembled, ſince the year one thouſand 
fix hundred and thirty-three. Preſbytery was, in- 
deed, for a little longer, to be ſuffered. But, every 
thing was thus prepared for its abolition, and | 
for the reſtoration of Epiſcopacy, by the very | 
firſt acts of a new Parliament. And thus the 
prejudices of a virtuous miniſter, the intereſts of | 
the Engliſh Church, the miſrepreſentations and | 
weak compliance of ſome Miniſters, the revenge 
of others, the ambition and baſe hypocrify of 
Sharpe, drove Charles the Second, to loſe a fair 
opportunity of eſtabliſhing in Scotland a Preſbyte- 
rianiſm not hoſtile to royalty, for the ſake of 
forcing upon the Scottiſh nation, an Epiſcopacy 
from which a great majority of the Lowland Scots 
were eee averſe * 


> Sneak 
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SourTAING for terror, vengeance, and ex- 


Ly tortion by forfeiture, was alſo to be done. 


A. D. l 
1661 ko 
1685. 


Trial of 
the Mar- 
quis of 


Argyle. 


Charles had been recogniſed, in his reſtoration, 
by the Scots, without any ſtipulations of indemni- 
ty, ſuch as had been made, to quiet the fears of 
the Engliſh. Thoſe indemnities which his father 
and he himſelf had formerly granted, in two diffe- 
rent Parliaments, were loſt, with the abrogation 
of all the acts of thoſe Parliaments in which they 
had been ratified. All lay at the King's merey. 
But, neither his own temper, nor that of the 
times, would permit the infliction of general and 
cruel puniſhments. ArcYLE, alone, from among 
the nobles, was deemed a worthy victim. Sub- 
ſtantial juſtice might ſeem to require, that, ſince 
others were pardoned who had been accompli- 
ces in almoſt all the moſt diſloyal tranſactions 
of Argyle, be alone ſhould not be excluded 


from the benefit of his Sovereign's mercy. But, 


Argyle had been, from the firſt, the very Evil 
Genius of the Covenant, without whoſe ageney, it 
could never have prevailed to the diſſolution of 
the Monarchy in both Scotland and England. 


From his father's death, he had laboured to keep 


the government of his country perpetually weak 
and embroiled in difficulties; that he might con- 
firm and extend the tyrannical authority of his 


family over the clans of the Weſtern Higlands. 


He had ſuriouſly purſued the Marquis of Mon- 
1 troſe 
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troſe to death on the ſcaffold, at a time when 


young King, ought to have induced them, in 
common diſcretion, to ſpare a man who, though 
their gnemy, was-the, moſt faithful of his maſter's 
ſervants All the clans who were obnoxious to 
the hatred; of. the Campbells, had been, without 
humagity, and without regard to law, continual- 


Stor. I. 


Car. IV. 
the negotiation of the Covenanters with heide, 
4D. 


1661 


hs. 


ly oppreſſed by the: exafty Marquis, or under his 


authority, during the whole term of his power. 
No craft, cruelty, nor artful pretence had been 
at any time, ſpared by him. With Crom- 
well's uſurpation, he had made compliances 
the moſt cordial and the moſt ſervile. If pre- 
eminence in guilt might be juſtly delivered to 
condign puniſhment, while the ſubordinate and 
leſs eriminal agents were ſpared; aſſuredly, that 
could. not be accounted injuſtice or cruelty, which 
brought Argyle to trial and to execution. If 

aught were to - be, pardoned to the deſire to 
avenge:the wrongs of a generous, injured, mur- 
dered ſervant : ſurely Charles could not be 
blamed; had he even more illegally required, at 
the hands of the Marquis of Argyle, the blood 


of the illuſtrious, ill-fated Montroſe. To coun- on — ms 
terbalance-his demerits, Argyle poſſeſſed no il- of — 
Iuſtrious, heroic virtues, none even of the gene- 
Tous vices. He was, throughout his life, coward. 
1y as crafty, The beſt quality in his character 
Vol. V. 4D Was 
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was a convenient portion of ſober, manageable 


woaacnthuſiaſm for the Covenant. While Charles 


A.D. 
1661 to 


1685. 


was in his hands, in Scotland, before the battle 
of Dunbar; he had treated him rather as a pri- 
ſoner than a King. Perhaps the moſt guilty pe- 
riod of Argyle's life, was, that in which alone, 
he had worn the guiſe of loyalty. He was 
brought to trial before judges, ' who, from the 
firſt, ſufficiently evinced their willingneſs to find 
him guilty. Notwithſtanding the ſpeciouſneſs 
and ingenuity of his defence, he was juſtly 
condemned. Charles continued to amuſe his 
ſon with hopes of pardon to the father, till the 
ſentence of condemnation had been pronounced, 
and actually executed. At his death, the old 

Marquis behaved with a firmneſs and fortitude 
far ſuperior to the ambiguity, tergiverſation, and 
cowardice of his life. The moſt eminent of the 
old Preſbyterian miniſters, {till true to the prin- 

ciples of the Covenant, and reſpecting Argyle as 
formerly the ſteady protector, and now the 


martyr, of its cauſe ; attended him with pious ſo- 


 licitude, in his laſt hours; execrated thoſe by 


whom he was condemned; ſoothed his ſufferings 


- and terrors, with aſſurances of a crown of glory 


| His EXE» 


cution. 


in Heaven; animated him by inſtilling the per- 


ſuaſion, that, whatever he had done in alliance 
with them, had been done in alliance with 
Chriſt; . his innocence and the 


cauſe 
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cauſe of the Covenant to the people, as being gor. 1 1 
| ſealed by his blood; and triumphed in that calm . x 
ſerenity with which he met his end. Religious 2: Dre. 
hypoeriſy and enthuſiaſm are ſo deluſive; that 1685. 
they will often animate a man's own mind, even 
in his laſt hours, with a belief, that all his vices 
and crimes. which have been intermingled-with , 
an apparent attachment to the intereſts of xeli- 
gion, are, by this aſſociation, conſecrated as vir- - 
tues. Belides, he who dies for the cauſe of a . 
party; whatever his perſonal crimes, and how= _ 
ever hainouſly wicked thoſe party- principles for 
| which he ſuffers ;. will rarely fail, if he be not ut.. 
terly deſtitute of all energy of character, to meet 
his death-with a firmneſs inſpired by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of that approbation of his aſſociates, 
which alone he has accuſtomed himſelf to value. 
Another victim was to be ſelected from among 
thoſe miniſters, who till ſtickled the moſt obſti- 
nately for the cauſe of the Covenant, and all 
the high principles of Preſbyterianiſm. James 
GurnRIE, a miniſter, had haraſſed the King him- 
ſelf with perſonal inſults, when he was formerly 
in Scotland; had been the man who, about that 
time, pronounced a ſentence of excommunication bade 
againſt Middleton for ſome acts of loyalty; had 32990 20d 


execution 


rebelliouſiy attempted to revive the old Cove- (Inne 
nanting fpirit, in all its fury, at the very time 
* Charles's reſtoration; had joined to this con- 


„duct, 


4D 2 
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Cer. duct, the uttering: of ſeditious ſpeeches, and 
the publication of treaſonable books; and even 
— — 5 while in confinement, had perſiſted in all the 
1685. criminality of his former conduct. Guthrie 
thus guilty, was condemned with indecent inſo- 
lence, by the King's miniſters and the Parlia- 
ment; met his fate even with heroic fortitude, 
and a bold anticipation of the joys of Heaven; 
was honoured by the Preſbyterian party, as ano- 
Leer; ther martyr of their cauſe.WARRISTOUN, who 
nation o 


Johnſtoun had, from the firſt, been one of the moſt zealous 

OM aril- Agitators of the Covenant; had riſen to be pro- 

curator for the church, and clerk to its General 

Aſſemblies; had been ennobled by Cromwell; 

and from the firſt oppoſition againſt Epiſcopacy, 

almoſt to the moment of the King's reſtoration, 

had been a leading agent in every meaſure againſt 

royalty; was, notwithſtanding his abſence in 

voluntary exile, condemned to death by the 

ſame Parliament. A few others of thoſe miniſ- 

ters and gentlemen, who had been the moſt con- 

ſpicuouſly active, as Proteftors againſt the coali- 

tion with the friends of Montroſe and Hamilton 

after the battle of Dunbar, were ſubjected to 

ſentences of temporary impriſonment or exile. 

After all this, was the Parliament diſſolved, with- 

out having yet ſanctioned any act 1 general in- 
"— from the $a | a; | 


; Is 
* Barnet : Wodrow : Naphtali : Scots 48 &c. 
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Ir was not; till after the diſſolution of this Par. 28ers Eh 
liament, that the King's final reſolution in 8 
vour of Epiſcopacy, was formally communicated: A: . 
to his Scottiſn Counſellors. A Committee of the 16633. 
Eſtates had conducted the government, from the 
moment of the reſtoration to the meeting of the 
Parliament. The Parliament had granted a re- 
venue, inflicted puniſhments, reſtored the an- 
cient authority of the Crown, had done what-|Eftabliſh. 
ever ſeemed neceſſary to render the future go- Teiles. 

vernment ſufficiently eaſy to the ordinary great“ 
officers of the State. Theſe, with ſome other 
eminent perſons from among the nobles, and a 
few of the great officers of the Engliſh admini- 
ſtration, reſident near the King's perſon; com- 
poſed the Pxrvr Cou xen. The eſtabliſhment 
of Epiſcopacy as the national religion for Scot- 
land, was firſt reſolved upon, in a meeting of 
thoſe members of this Couxcn who were re. 
fident at Court in London. It was imme- 
diately approved by the Councir at Edinburgh. 
Nothing now remained, but to conſecrate and 
inſtal the biſhops. Deprived of their chiefs 
by death, impriſonment, or exile; the wild 
Preſbyterians were not thought likely to make 
any ſerious: ſtruggle againſt the change. Be- 
ſides, a body of troops had been granted 
by the Parliament, in the character of guards: 
there was a fund provided for their ſupport : 
and 


(2) | nt 0009 — — - —“V7 — . 


* 
* 
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Mr J. and they conſtituted a ſtanding force, ready 
2 22 overawe and ſuppreſs inſurrection. Should 


A. D. 
1661 44 


inſurrections ariſe : their puniſhment might af- 
ford forfeitures to enrich the needy 'royal- 
iſts: And fince no general indemnity had 
been granted; inſurgents might be puniſhed at 
once for their former and their preſent crimes. 
Sharpe, Fairfowl, Hamilton, Leighton, and old 
Sydſerff, were, among others, conſeerated in 
England 'to''Scottiſh biſhopricks. Sharpe ob- 


tained the Archbiſhoprick of St Andrew's, and 


the authority of confidential miniſter for ecele- 
fiaſtical affairs. The miniſters were, by a pro- 
clamation under the King's authority, forbidden 
to aſſemble longer in their preſbyteries. The 
biſhops took poſſeſſion of their reſpective ſees, 
Within no long time, the Parliament again aſ- 
ſembled: the biſnops were invited to their ſeats 
in it: Epiſcopacy was, by its very firſt act, 
ſanctioned as the national religion: and an oath 


| ſupremacy and allegiance, framed by the preceding 
parliament, was required to be taken by the ob- 
noxious Preſbytetians, as a proof of their readineſs 


fairs. Refuſal, impriſonment, the exaction of fines, 


were ſome of the conſequences of this laſt mea- 


fare.” Many wiſhed, that the refractory Preſby- 


terians might be left at peace in their own opi- 
mM | nions 
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nions and habits of worſhip. But, after Epiſco- 8 
pacy had been injudiciouſly adopted as the na 
tional religion, it would have been extreme folly, 3: D, 
to treat Preſbytery with an indulgence, that 1635. 
mulſt ſoon have enabled it to acquire ſtrength for 
rebellion. It was in the adoption of Epiſcopacy 

for the religion of a nation of whom the greater 

part had fignally evinced themſelves to hate it ; 

not in the endeavour to ſupport it by a vigorous 
adminiſtration ; that the error conſiſted. Even 

the unpuncipled, hypocritical Sharpe acted more 

wiſely for the ſupport of this Epiſcopacy, than 

the gentler and more benevolent Leighton and 

Burnet *. 


Mipprzrox and the needy royaliſts, were not 
yet ſatisfied. They called for exactions and for- 
feitures, which ſhould reſtore their own fortunes. 
An act of indemnity was at laſt obtained, but not 
without the ſubjection of thoſe who were thus 
indemnified, to the payment of moderate Cond. 
fines. Lauderdale till reſiding at Court, en- trigues be- 


tween the 


deavoured to oppoſe the inſtitution of Epiſcopa- Earl of 
cy, and the other more violent acts of Middle- -hn yp reg 
ton's adminiſtration, But, his endeavours, as — 
they were prompted rather by the deſire to ſup- dale. 
plant Middleton in his Sovereign's confidence, 

than from any patriotic regard for the welfare of 


„ Bumet: Clarendon; Wodrow ; Scots Adds, &c, 
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Sxor. . his country, ſo they proved, in theſe inſtances, 
S utterly unſucceſsful. Lord Lorn, the fon of the 
A. D. fallen Argyle, was, for an imprudent letter, 


found guilty under the ftatute againſt leaſing- 
making ; and by the bold counſels of Middleton 
and his party, was condemned to death, but re- 
ved from execution. Lauderdale himſelf, and 
his moſt confidential political friends, were next 


ſtruck at, by the bold faction of his rival. But, 


the means employed to diſgrace him, were ſo 
imprudently daring, that they defeated them- 
ſelves by their own folly. Middleton's zeal and 
activity in the cauſe of the church, however, 
earneſtly recommended by the Scottiſh Biſhops, 
{till procured him the ſupport of the Earl of Cla- 


rendon. But, Lauderdale was ever at his Sove- 


reign's ear, exaggerating his rival's errors, im- 
prefling the King's mind with high notions of 
his own ſagacity, and gradually. bringing Charles 
to believe, that Scotland might be more eaſily 
governed, and might yield him more effective 
power, if it were governed by Lauderdale's 
maxims, and under his direction. Middleton, 
deriving his chief ſupport from the friends to 
the eſtabliſhment of Epiſcopacy in Scotland; 
turned himſelf to gratify them yet more entirely; 


and reſolved to merit - their farther favour, by 
beſtirring himſelf with 1 zeal in their ſet- 
vice. 


IN 
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i In the mean time, diſcontent began to prevail, 9 
| and the cries of perfidy to God and his Covenant, 
| and of perſecution for conſcience's ſake, to ariſe bo pe 
loud, throughout the land. The Preſbyterian 1685. 
miniſters could not prevent the conſecration and: 
inſtalment of the biſhops: They dared not to Collifon 
meet in their Preſbyteries for the exerciſe of ec - ST —_ 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction, after the Preſbyterial meet- "ogg 
ings had been declared illegal : They might not 
preſume to inveigh from their pulpits againſt the 
King and his Government, with that proud aſſump- 
tion of cenſorial authority, which the Covenanters 
had, in the golden- days of the Covenant, out- 
rageouſly exerciſed. Yet, they preached and pray- 
ed with an ambiguous voice, which, it was meant; 
that the people ſhould underſtand as lifted 'up 
againſt their foes in the government, but that the 
biſhops and the Privy Council ſhould not be able 
to charge, as treaſonable or ſeditious: They con- 
tinued in the exerciſe of their paſtoral functions, 
without complying with thoſe conditions, upon 
which alone that exerciſe was now lawful: They 
aſſiduouſſy laboured to intereſt the people of their 
reſpective pariſhes, in their fortunes; and hoped 
to make ſtrong their party againſt the biſhops: 
They acted with a conſpiring concert among them- | 
ſelves; and were till reſolute to maintain to 
themſelves, the character of the only true national 
church of Scotland, On the eaſtern fide of the 


Vol. V. 4E kingdom; 
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Cue. kingdom; and eſpeciallyin a cirele of conſiderable 
Lym width, round that grand capital of Scottiſh Epiſ- 
—jm 4 copal Orthodoxy, the Univerſity of Aberdeen; 
1685. the biſhops were not altogether unacceptable ; 
nor was every congregation utterly averſe from 

the uſe of the Epiſcopal forms of worſhip. But, 

on the weſtern fide of the iſle, throughout thoſe 
counties which were comprehended in the arch- 
biſhoprick of Glaſgow ; counties which, ſince the 
very ra of the Reformation, had been the 

ſeats of ardent and hereditary, Preſbyterian en- 
thuſiaſm ; every miniſter, every Chriſtian, would 
almoſt have bowed the knee to Baal, ſooner 
than forſake the cauſe of Preſbytery, ſooner 

than own any rightful eccleſiaſtical authority in a 
biſhop, The biſhops had obtained admiſſion into 

the Epiſcopa] Cathedrals and manſions: The re- 
venues of their reſpective biſhopricks had become 
legally payable to them: They had obtained ſeats 

jn the Supreme Legiſlative Aſſembly, as Lords of 
Parliament: No new miniſters would be admitted 

into the pariſhes of their different biſhopricks other- 

wiſe than under their authority. But, unleſs 
ſomething farther ſhould he done ; Epiſcopacy 

copld not become the national religion. Either 

thoſe ſteps, which had been already taken, towards 

its eſtabliſhment, muſt be retracted, or the mini- 

ſters muſt be compelled to comply with the mode 

of worſhip now eſtabliſhed by the laws. Lauder- 

| dale's 


. dp: 
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dale's oppoſition to the re-introduQion of Epiſco- Szer. l. 
1 Ca ar. IV. 
pacy into Scotland, though prompted only by the 


remembrance of his old connection with the Pref. 
byterian party, was certainly juſt to the true inte. 
reſts of his country. Clarendon had ſuffered himſelf 
to be hurried away by ſomething like bigotry, and 
had allowed the inferior of two political expedien- 
cies, to be repreſented to his mind, as the ſuperior, 
when he preſſed the reſtoration of Epiſcopacyamong 
the Scots. To urge the Scottiſh nation by fines, 
baniſhments, impriſonmeats, executions, and other 
ſuch acts of violence, to comply with Epiſcopacy, 
would be odious, inhuman, and impolitic perſe- 
cution. Yet, nothing could be more impolitic 


and abfurd, than the views of thoſe, who, while 


they wiſhed Epiſcopacy to fix itſelf in this king- 
dom, were, yet, willing to ſuffer the Preſbyterian 
miniſters to refuſe compliance with it. This was, 
in ſome, the reſult of ſhort-fighted and weak» 
minded humanity: With others, it was a party- 


cry, adopted, at the inſtigation of Lauderdale, 


to work the overthrow of Middleton, or incon- 
ſiderately caught from the Preſbyterians them- 
felves, who propagated it for the purpoſe of do- 
feating their enemies by dividing them *. 


* 
* 


Mio pl Ero returned to the charge, with a de- 
termination to earn the continued ſupport of the 
4E 2 ES Earl 

* Burnet ; Wodrow, 


A. D. 
1661 to 
1683. 
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Noon 3 Earl of Clarendon and the biſhops, by exertions 


HAP 


yet more ſtrenuous, to complete the Epiſcopal 


A.D. 
1661 to 


$685. 


eſtabliſhment of Scotland. It was, firſt, neceſſary 
to proceed againſt thoſe miniſters of the pariſhes 


in the weſtern counties, who refuſed ſubmiſſion to 


the Epiſcopacy. A few of the ableſt and the moſt 
conſpicuouſly active among them, had been pre- 


viouſly threatened, fined, impriſoned, or baniſhed, 


with the hope, which was, however, diſappointed, 


of thus quaſhing the oppoſition of the reſt. 


Threats mingled with indulgence, and every gentle 


attempt to overcome the obſtinacy of thoſe who 


refuſed the oath of ſupremacy and allegiance, the 


grand teſt as well of men's religions as of their 
civil principles, had equally failed. An Act of 
the Couxcil, ſolicited by Archbiſhop Fairfowl, 
at Glaſgow, in the latter part of the year one 


thouſand fix hundred and fixty-two, therefore, 
ordered the immediate ejection of all the recuſant 
miniſters, and commanded their churches to be 
ſhut up, till Epiſcopal incumbents ſhould be pre- 


ſented to their charges. It was expected, that the 
vigorous rigour of this meaſure, would, at laſt, 


procure the ſubmiſſion af the greater number of 
theſe refractory Preſbyterian Clergy, This ex- 
pectation was utterly fruſtrated. The miniſters, 


acting in mutual concert with one another, refuſed 
compliance, ſuffered their churches to be ſhut up, 
and thus alarmed Middleton and the biſhops by 


the 
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the extent and the unanimity of their reſiſtance. Szcr. . 


HAp. V 


Middleton went from Glaſgow, through Ayr 
Wigton, and Kirkcudbright, to Dumfries, to . P. 


mark the effects of the order of the Privy Council, 

which he had iſſued from Glaſgow, to enforce its 
execution, and in ſome inſtances, to moderate its 
rigour. Throughout all the weſtern counties, the 
people were, from this time, filled with indigna- 
tion againſt the government. Deprived, all at 
once, of their miniſters, whom they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to regard as ſo many ſaints and prophets ; 


they lamented their own condition, almoſt as if 


they had been excluded from the common light 
of Heaven. The readineſs with which the mini- 
ſters were ſeen to abandon their houſes, incomes, 
and little poſſeſſions, for conſcience's ſake, appear- 
ed to the people, the proof of an heroic attach- 


ment to the truth, ſuch as could be entertained 


towards ſacred truth alone. Forgetful of the 
perſecution which the Epiſcopal miniſters had ſuf. 
fered, about five and twenty years before, from 
the Covenanters; they conceived the ſeverity of 
Middleton and the biſhops, to be horrible cruelty 
which none but men of dæmoniac malignity 


could exerciſe. The friends of Lauderdale were 


careful to inflame the general diſcontent. Lauder- 
dale, being reported to have oppoſed this preſcrip- 


tion of Preſbytery, as well as the reſtoration of 
Epiſcopacy, began to gain an undeſerved popula- 


rity 


1661 to 
1685. 


99 


Sect. I. 
Cnar. IV 
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rity among the Scots. Middleton was hated, . 


e exccrated, and miſrepreſented to his Sovereign, 


A. D. . 
166 1 to 
2685, 


Middle. 
ton's 
Admi- 
niſtration 
unfavour- 
ably re- 
preſented 
at Court. 


on account of meaſures which he was only an 
agent to execute, and which he, however blame- 
able in other reſpects, appears to have carried into 
execution, with as much lenity as was at all con- 
ſiſtent with any degree of effective vigour. Charles 
had careleſsly allowed himſelf to be perſuaded, 
that the Scottiſh nation might be eaſily, even by 
a very ſmall ſhare of ſeverity, reconciled to Epiſ- 
copacy. And, when the accounts of an oppoſition 
to it, ſo univerſal throughout the weſtern coun- 
ties, were communicated to him, with the artful 
exaggerations of Lauderdale; he became willing 
to throw the blame any where, from himſelf. 
Middleton, the oftenſible miniſter, Middleton the 


odject of Lauderdale's jealouſy, was, hence, to be 


at laſt made the victim of a policy which had not 
originated with himſelf, and to fall by thoſe very 
means, by which he had hoped, the moſt effeQuually 
to ſupport himſelf. Needy, and therefore rapa- 
cious, he and his friends had impoſed and exacted 
the fines, in thoſe caſes in which indemnity was to 
be purchaſed by the payment of fines, with a ſe- 
verity, and as was alledged, a partiality, which | 
greatly exaſperated the diſcontents of the Preſby- 
terians, and againſt which many complaints were 
conveyed to the Sovereign's ear, through the me- 
diation of Lauderdale. Accuſtomed to the licen- 

e tdious 
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nous manners and the difſolute life of a ſoldier, on I. 
he and the attendants in his Court, conducted. 
themſelves with a profligacy and diſregard of all 4h, 
decency, in their ordinary habits of living, which 1655 
were extremely unſuitable in the ſupreme magi- 

ſtrate among a people of the Puritanical opinions 

and habits of the Scots. — Vet, Middleton was 

honeſt and zealous, nor yet deficient in talents for 
government, though without ſufficient experience 

in civil affairs. Nothing ſave perſeverance, with 
firmneſs but lenity, in that ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical 
adminiſtration which Middleton introduced, was 
wanted to have eſtabliſhed Epiſcopacy as the pere 


manent future religion of the Scots *. 


MI1DDLETON, after theſe tranſactions, thus mif. Conteſt or 
ntrigues 
repreſented, in his abſence, to his Sovereign, re- between 


paired again to Court. Clarendon and the more e 
zealous friends of Clarendon and of Epiſcopacy, ſtill ng 
received the Commiſſioner for Scotland, with their 
wonted kindneſs. But, Lauderdale had poiſoned 
his Sovereign's ear againſt him, and was urgent 
to bring on ſuch an examination of bis conduct, 
as ſhould prove finally ruinous to him. Yet, 
theſe wha compoſed the Scottiſh Privy Council, 
with all thoſe in Scotland who bad ſuffered the 
moſt for the cauſe of royalty, were not leſs ſatis- 
fed with the adminiſtration of Middleton, than 


unwilling 


* Burnect's Memoirs of his own Times: Wodrow, vol. 1. 
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oo \L unwilling to endure the interference of Lauderdale' 
in the regulation of Scottiſh affairs. Clarendon 
4. D. warmly repreſented to the King; that the friends 
"2685. of Middleton, were alone of all the Scottiſh nation, 
faithful royaliſts in their principles, whoſe ſupport 

would never in any exigency, fail the King and his 

family; but that the Preſbyterian correſpondents of 
Lauderdale, were they who had been the authors of 

the late troubles, and would never prove ſufficient- 

ly faithful to him, in any extremity of his affairs. 
Monx, now Duke of Albemarle, from his own 
knowledge of men and parties in Scotland, ſe- 
conded theſe repreſentations of Clarendon. And 
Sheldon, anxious for the ſupport of Epiſcopacy, 

was equally earneſt to ſupport Middleton. The 

| King hefitated ; The firuggle was prolonged : 

And had not a new adverſary againſt Middleton, 

come upon the field, Lauderdale might poſſibly 

have been again diſappointed. 0 But, Snare; 
Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, the grand betrayer 
dne. of the Preſbyterians, a man whoſe talents for 
— political intrigue, were far from being con- 
temptible, and who had thoſe talents ſtrengthened 

by a perfect freedom from all the reſtraints of 

moral principle and of conſcience; was invited to 
London by the friends of the Earl of Middleton; 

in order to ſupport, by his repreſentations, the in- 
tereſts of a man on whom the Epiſcopal party in 
Scotland, nen to depend for their very exiſ- 

tence. 
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tence, This man was weary of the haughty ſway 
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Sec, I. 
Cuae. IV. 


of Middleton: Fairfowl had been conſulted more —— 
than he, in the late eccleſiaſtical meaſures: There . P. 


was no turpitude of treachery, of which he was 
not capable: He was caught by Lauderdale, and 
eaſily perſuaded; that Middleton muſt unavoidably 
fall ; that even Sharpe might ſave himſelf only by 
making a timely deſertion to the party of Lau- 
derdale ; that, if Lauderdale might by Sharpe's 


means prevail, Epiſcopacy ſhould be more effec- 


tually ſupported in Scotland than it had hitherto 
been; and Sharpe himſelf ſhould enjoy a principal 
influence in the direction of all eccleſiaſtical and 
civil affairs. Sharpe was thus won. Being him- 
ſelf a proud man, he was impatient to be ſet 
free from Middleton's domineering ſway. He 
believed, that Lauderdale, ſtanding more in need 
of his ſupport, would treat him more reſpectfully. 
He ſcrupled not to repreſent to the King, that even 
the cauſe of Epiſcopacy had been injudiciouſly, 
hurtfully ſerved by Middleton's meaſures.—After 
the conteſt had gone on for ſome time longer ; 
Middleton was at laſt diſmiſſed from all his offices 
and ſent to take the government of Tangier in 
Africa. Scotland was, henceforth, to be admi- 
niſtered by the intermediation of Lauderdale *. 


Tu Preſbyterians had be to es 
Vol. V. ö dale's 


* Wodrow : Burnet, &c, 


1661 to 
1685, 
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HS dale's triumph over his rival: but, they were not 

Cans obtain from his exaltation, thoſe benefits which 

XD. they had promiſed themſelves. He procured to 

16%. the Earl of Rothes, the appointment of Commitl- 

ſioner from the King to the Scottiſh natiofi: and 

Admi- he went down, himfelf, with the new Commiſ- 
niſtration 

of Lauder. ſioner, to attend the next opening of the Scottiſh 

dle. Parliament. The exaction 6f the firies ittipoſed 

in the ſecond Parliament held by Middleton, was 

ſuſpended. The Lord Lorne was diſcharged from 

impriſonment in which he had, fot à while, re- 

mained ; and was reſtored to the full poſſeſſion of 

all the eftates, juriſdictions, and honours of his 

fathily, The ttobles of the high royaliſt party 

were gradually removed out of the Privy Coun» 

eil: And the moderate Prefbyterians were recei- 

ved into it. But, the uncomplying Preſbyterians, 

if ſecretly they received connivance and encou- 

ragement ; yet could not obtain the reſeiſſion 

of that act by which all of them were difmiſfed 

from fuck pariſhes as they had been admitted into, 

ſinee the yeat oe thouſand fix hundred and forty. 

nine. Even the older miniſters who had been 

eſtabliſhed in pafiſhes before that time, and re- 

mained -obſtinately attached to the prejudices of 

Preſbytery; were, one by one, upon various pre- 

texts, for the greater part, ſilenced or extruded 

by the biſhops. Johnſtoun of Warriſtoan, who 

| had hitherto eluded, by voluntary exile, the exe- 

cution 
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cution of the ſentence of death formerly pronoun- 
ced againſt him; having been at laſt ſeized 

Rouen in France; was brought home to Edin- 
burgh, and executed agreeably to his ſentence. 
Lauderdale; while he gratified his own creatures 
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Scr. 1. 
Caae, IV. 


A. D. 
1661 to 
1635. 


with whatever emoluments and honours the ga- 


vernment of Scotland could afford ; contrived to 
procure their conſent to the levying and main- 
tenance of a conſiderable, permanent, military 
force; which, he perſuaded Charles, would be ever 
a ready inſtrument. of any arbitrary purpoſe, whe- 
ther in Scotland or in England; and which, 
hence, proved one of the ſtrongeſt recommenda- 
tions of himſelf, to the continued enjoyment of 
his Sovereign's favour. Theſe tranſactions filled 
a conſiderable time, after Lauderdale had returned 
to his uſual reſidence at Court, But, his in- 
fluence ſtill entirely .predominated in Scotland, 
He was the ſole intermediate agent, by whom all 
the Sovereign's orders were conveyed to the Scot» 
tiſh Council; and from whom alone, Charles would 
receive all information concerning Scotland, upon 


which he was ultimately to acc. The bifhops, 


and eſpecially Sharpe, were the only formidable 
rivals and jealous inſpeQors of his adminiſtration. 
To gratify them, he ſacrificed thoſe general inte- 
reſts of the Preſbyterian cauſe which he had been 
expected to protect. The ejected miniſters were 
not . in their pariſhes : Their exile or im - 

4 F 2 priſonment 
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Ster. Ts» 11 5 N — 7 go. of . 0 - 
Ener. 10. Priſonment was not in all inſtances mitigated : 


waa Adherence to the Covenant was not pardoned : 
"_ Parſons, 'vicars, rectors, curates of the Epiſcopal 
2635, communion were violently eſtabliſhed in the va- 
cant pariſhes, in contradiction to the wiſhes of the 
pariſhioners. Enough was done, to encourage the 
unyielding Preſbyterians with the hope, that their 
obſtinacy might, at length prevail; but not enough, 

to hinder them from being continually, more and 

more exaſperated againſt the King, his ſyſtem of 
government, and its miniſters. The two Arch- 
biſhops of St Andrew's and Glaſgow, were, 
though contrary to the wiſhes of Lauderdale and 

his friends, received into the Privy Council, that 
they might there watch over the intereſts of reli- 
gion, and the execution of the laws for its ſupport. 
Remembering, how Epiſcopacy had been formerly 
overthrown ; Sharpe, the Epiſcopal chief paſſionate- 

| ly declared in favour of vigorous meaſures ; and 
was ever ready to murmur as loudly as he might, 
againſt Lauderdale and his Prefbyterian friends, 

The King's miniſters for England, thought it 
eflentially requiſite, in order to the ſupport of the 
Engliſh Church, that Epiſcopacy ſhould be effec- 
tually ſupported in Scotland. Lauderdale was 
therefore obliged to advance a ſtep farther in his 
deſertion of the cauſe of Preſbytery : And a High 
Commiſſion Court for eccleſiaſtical affairs, was once 

more erected in Scotland, out of which were ex- 


cluded 
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cluded thoſe Privy Counſellors who had ſhewn ner, 1. | 
themſelves the readieſt to abet the Preſbyteria .. 


cauſe. Glencairn, the Chancellor, died; and 


Sharpe, although diſappointed in the hopes of ſuc- 


ceeding to his office; had, however, ſufficient in- 
fluence to procure it to Rothes, a man of pleaſure, 
whom he knew that he could govern. The fierceſt 
energy of Middleton's adminiſtration was, hence- 
forth, more than renewed. Fines, perſecutions, 
violent ſettlements, the diſperſion of conventicles in 
the fields, and of ſecret religious meetings in houſes, 
by military force, the diffuſion. of ſoldicrs from the 
Highlands, through the weſtern and ſouthern 


A. D. 
1661 to 
1685. 


counties to enforce the laws in ſupport of Epiſco- 


Facy; pillaged and diſtracted civil life, throughout 
one half of the kingdom. Again, the Preſbyte- 
rian friends of Lauderdale, exculpated him from 
the charge of being the author of theſe miſchiefs. 
Thus encouraged to hope, that their reſiſtance 
would, at laſt, prevail, the recuſant Preſbyterians 
ſtill perſevered in preferring ſufferance to com- 
pliance. The biſhops were ſo much the more 
exaſperated, and increaſed their ſeverities. At 
length, Lauderdale who dreaded Sharpe, while 
he was obliged to employ him; having ſuffered him 
and his coadjutors to make themſelves ſufficiently 
odious by the rigour of their meaſures; perſuaded 


the King, that a more lenient ſyſtem of dealing 


with the Preſbyterians, was indiſpenſibly neceſſary. 
Sharpe 
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Secr. I. Sharpe was, ſoon after, obliged to retire from the 


Cup. IV. 


L—=—adminiſtration of ecclefiaſtical affairs: And that 
W 1 ſyſtem of lenity and indulgence, which was the 


10685. moſt agreeable to Lauderdale and his . 
was again adopted “. 


Infurrec- Bur, this change came too late, to prevent re · 
Preſbyte- bellien. Remembering the glory of the Covenant, 
and perſuaded, that whatever they did, not in the 
way of careleſs vice, but upon principles which 

they in conſcience believed muſt be eminently 

good; the obſtinate Preſbyterians began, amidſt 

their ſufferings, to think, that the time was almoſt 

come for active reſiſtance. The whole burgeſſes 

and peaſantry of the Weſt, with many of the infe- 

rior gentry, took part with the extruded miniſters : 

And the miniſters, thus encouraged by the ſupport 

and applauſe of the people, found, in the authority 

and reputation of their reſiſtance, more than a ſuffi- 

cient compenſation for all that they loſt by expul- 

fion out of their pariſhes. While the ſoldiery 

were ſcattered over the country for the execution 

of the laws; thoſe who knew themſelves to be of- 
fenders, left their habitations, and wandered about 

on the hills; meeting occaſionally in conventicles 

in the fields, to hear their favourite preachers; 

and ftealing only, at rare times, into the houſes 

by night, to procure neceſſaries. At laſt they 

| were 


* Wodrow : Burnet, &c, 
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were irritated and. emboldened to provide them- 2 I; 
ſelves with arms, with which they might awe ſmaller = 
parties of the ſoldiers from offering them violence. A 
Mutual threats and defiance began to be offered 146 
between theſe armed wanderers and the ſoldiery. 

At Dalry in Galloway, a fcuffle took place be- 
tween a few of the two parties accidentally meet. 

ing, in which the ſoldiers were worſted. Imme: 
diately, the whole diſtrict was in a flame. Af: 
ſembling with the utmoſt celerity to Dumfries, 

they there ſurpriſed Sir James Turner, with a party 

of ſoldiers too ſmall to reſiſt their attack. Turner 

was made priſoner by them, and threatened with 

death for his ſeverities, but ſpared, becauſe it was 

not à mere brutiſh rabble which guided the inſur- 
rection, and becauſe they were not willing to 
exaſperate their enemies by an unavailing act of 
vengeance. From Dumfries, fluſhed with this 

firſt ſucceſs, they turned their career into Ayrſhire, 
where they expected great numbers to join them. 

Their numbers were augmented, as they advanced. 

They continued their progreſs towards Edin- 
burgh; carefully avoiding to riſk an engagement 

with the troops of General Dalziel, by which 

they were followed, as long as their numbers 
continued to increaſe, and the means for ſubſiſt- 

ence did not fail them. They held their march 
onward to the immediate vicinity of Edinburgh, 
before the King's troops could bring them to an 
action. 
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ce. action. In ſome partial ſkirmiſhes, their ardour 
» aained them ſome advantages. They probably 
be . expected to be joined by ſuch a conſiderable num- 
1685. ber of the citizens of Edinburgh, and the inhabi- 
tants of its nezghbourhood, as ſhould enable them 
to'come upon the Privy Council by ſurpriſe, and 
to make themſelves maſters of the ſeat of Govern. 
ment, before the royal army ſhould be able to 
come up with them. Their leaders were men 
who had ſerved with ſome diſtinction and com- 
mand, amid the troubles of former times: Nor 
was the conduct of any part of them, contemp- 
tible, amid ſuch diſadvantages as ſurrounded them. 
But, from Edinburgh there came no potent force 
to join them: They were now utterly at a loſs 
what to do: They had neither ammunition, nor 
proviſions, nor ſufficient armour of any ſort. In 
theſe circumſtances, they were ſuddenly attacked 
by the King's forces. At the very firſt onſet they 
were routed. The victorious ſoldiers purſued the 
fugitives with extreme fury, and ſlaughtered many 
of them in the purſuit. Others obtained quarter, 
and were reſerved for trial, and public execution. 
After the ſlaughter of this day, on Pentland- 
heights, the biſhops and the Council let looſe their 
rage. The rebels were hunted out from their 
larking-places : and while ſome were made pri- 
ſoners to be conveyed to Edinburgh for trial and 
puniſhment ; others were ſhot, or tortured to death 

| amid 


Battle of 
P eatland, 
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amid their vain attempts to eſcape. A loud ery Hou = 
was raiſed againſt Sharpe and the other principal yu 
authors of theſe barbarities. After the country ., 
had been terribly haraſſed by them, Lauderdale 36s. 
took advantage of the general odium which they 4 
had provoked, to procure Sharpe to be diſmiſſed | 
from the adminiſtration ; and giving his confidence 

to the gentle and moderate Leighton, employ- 

ed him to endeavour to bring the Preſbyterians 

to ſubmit to Epiſcopacy. It is not to be de- . 

nied, that Sharpe and his coadjutors had ſuffer. 

ed themſelves to be hurried by their angry paſ- 

ſions, into meaſures of too great ſeverity againſt 

the refractory Preſbyterians, both before and af. 

ter their inſurrection: But, nothing can be 

more probable, than that the oppoſition between, 

on the one ſide, the Preſbyterian party and the 

half. meaſures of Lauderdale, and, on the other, 

the vigorous, Epiſcopizing ſyſtem of Middleton 

and Sharpe, proved the principal occaſion of hin- 

dering Epiſcopacy from being, at this time, com. 

pletely and irrevocably eſtabliſhed in Scotland *. 


MEANWHILE, theſe ſeditions, contentions, and Civil ſtate 
ſeverities on account of religion, interrupted the <a 
courſe of peaceful induſtry, and blaſted the civil 
proſperity of the nation.. In litigations before 
the courts of juſtice, each of the parties in a 

Vol. V. 4 G cauſe, 


* Wodrow, vol. t.: Burnet, &c. 
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Sect. I. cauſe, would often belong to a different political 


Cnar. IV. 


2 and religious party in the State: And, it was 


- xd 
1685, 


ſcarcely poſſible for the judges, however upright, 
to regard the plea of the diſcontented Preſby- 
terian, with the ſame favour, as that of a loyal 
and zealous votary of Epiſcopacy. While the 


Criminal Courts were occupied almoſt excluſive- 


ly in the puniſhment of Preſbyterian refracto- 


rineſs, ſedition, and rebellion : civil crimes were 


overlooked ; the gradations of demerit and guil- 
tineſs ceaſed to be difcriminated ; the country 
was abandoned to vagrant idleneſs and lawleſs 
diforder. When the labouring burgeſſes and 
peaſantry were driven from their homes and ordi- 
nary employments, all mechanical and agricultu- 
ral induſtry was interrupted. The clans of the 
Highlands, and of the Northern and Weſtern 
Iles, after being, in part, civilized by the re- 
ſtraints of Cromwell's military government, and 
by the garriſons of thoſe forts which he had built, 
to check them, were now permitted to reſume 


their wonted licence. The Dutch, amid all their 


difficulties to ſupport themſelves againſt the jea- 
louſy of France and England, were, yet, enabled 
to uſurp the whole of thoſe fiſheries and that traffic 
which the Scots, in better times, had ſhared with 
them. And religion, divine religion herſelf, was 


about to be extinguiſhed, while only the name 


and the zeal of Preſbyterian or Epiſcopalizn was 
_ aſked, 
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aſked, but all the virtue and true piety of the Geer. rer., 
character was diſregarded “. 
A. D. 
Doan this progr eſs of civil and eccleſiaſtical * 


affairs among the Scots, the government of Eng- 


land was little leſs unpopularly adminiſtered. Hyde Engliſh 
Earl of Clarendon, Butler Duke of Ormond, the affairs. 


rich and venerable Earl of Southampton, Sir Ed- 
ward Nicholas who had before enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Charles the Firſt ; all Chiefs of the roya- 
liſt party; had, at the moment of the reſtoration, 
obtained the chief, miniſterial direction of affairs. 
The chiefs of the reconciled Preſbyterians, were 
alſo loaded with honours, and called to diſcharge 
important, miniſterial functions. Monk was gra- 
tified with a dukedom ; and his confidential friend 
Morrice obtained the office of Secretary of State. 
The impoveriſhed Cavaliers, who had ſuffered and 
atchieved the moſt, during the civil wars and the 
uſurpation, could not indeed be univerſally gra- 
tified to their wiſhes ; becauſe power and emolu- 
ment were neceſſarily to be beſtowed on thofe who 
bad influence with the nation, to ſtrengthen the 
energies of Government : -but whatever could be 
ſpared to thoſe needy loyaliſts, was not harſhly 
wich- held. The Parliament, in the firſt ardour of 
their loyalty, ſettled upon their Sovereign a reve- 
nue for life, of no leſs than twelve hundred 
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thouſand pounds a- year: and had it not been for 


En ths vious refuſal of Clarendon, would perhaps 


A. D. 
1661 to 
1685. 


have made him, by the grant of a larger income, 
yet more abſolutely independent of the nation and 


of future Parliaments. A general indemnity was 


granted, from the benefit of which, none were ex- 
cepted, but the regicide judges under whoſe con- 


demnation Charles the Firſt had periſhed, with Vane 


and Lambert, perhaps ſtill more guilty than they. 


The army which, under Monk's command, re- 
mained, for a time, embodied, at length received 
their arrears of pay, and were diſbanded; leaving 
but about five thouſand ſoldiers in arms, to ſerve 
the King, as guards and garriſons. Preſbyterian- 
iſm was, after ſome ſhort period of deliberation, 
proſcribed; the Preſbyterian miniſters were ejeQ- 
ed from their charges; and Epiſcopacy was, with 
general applauſe, reſtored to its ancient honours, 


as the national religion. A ſecond Parliament 


-was compoled more entirely of men who had 


been always royaliſts and votaries of Epiſcopacy. 


They recalled the biſhops to their ſeats in the 
Houle of Peers; renounced the right of defenfive 
war againſt the King; proſcribed Preſbytery and 
the Covenant; and though ſparing in their ſup. 


plies for the King's expences, ſhewed ſomewhat 


of an” outrageous defire to retaliate upon Preſby- 
tery and the ſpirit of republicaniſm, all the ills 


which theſe had inflicted on ſteady loyalty and 
Epiſcopacy, 


f 
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Epiſcopacy, in the commencement of the late Ser. I. 


troubles. But, amidſt this conduct of the legifa 


lature, Charles's revenues were wholly inadequate a . 7 


to his expences. The funds aſſigned for the ſup- 1683. 


ply of that annual income which had been granted 
to him, could not yield thoſe ſums at which they 
had been eſtimated. In his own diſpoſition, there 


The eſtabliſhment of his government, navy, army, 
was ſufficient to abſorb a very ample revenue: 
And his own private expences upon his pleaſures, 


were boundleſs. To procure ſome temporary re- 


medies for his incurable needineſs of money, he 
accepted a bride with a rich dowry from the Houſe 
of Braganza of Portugal, which being, as yet, in 
ſome ſort, new to royalty, was willing to augment 
its ſtrength -and ſplendour by the purchaſe of an 
alliance ſo illuſtrious. He likewiſe made an im- 


prudent ſale of the fortreſs of Dunkirk to the 
French King, at once, to deliver himſelf from the 


expence of maintaining irs garriſon, and to enrich 
himſelf, for a moment, with the purchaſe-money. 
While Charles abandoned himſelf ſtill more to 
the. influence of miſtreſſes and favourites; and 
ſuffered the concerns of his private pleaſures, to 
divert his mind from all care for the public wel- 
fare ; the virtuous Clarendon, Southampton, and 
Ormond, began to loſe that place in his favour and 

eſteem 


was much more of the heedleſs profuſion of his 
grandfather, than of his father's prudent ceconomy. 
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Ger nb. eſteem which he had hitherto allowed to them; 
and he began to prefer the counſels of men who 


A. D. 
1661 to 
1688. 


aſſured him, that they could manage the public 
affairs of his government, ſo as to render them 
much leſs troubleſome to his quiet, and much 


more productive of emolument for the expences of 


his private pleaſures. Diſagreeable to the King, 
on the one hand, on account of his ſtrict honeſty, 
and inflexible attachment to thoſe principles which 
he had learned from the moſt faithful and virtuous 


of the adherents to Charles the Firſt; while he 


was, on the other hand, unacceptable to the Preſ- 
byterians and to the Popiſh party, on account 
of his ſteady attachment to the intereſts of the 
Church of England ; Clarendon was ſoon to be 
purſued by enemies to his fall, to be driven into 
exile, to retire to France, with little to con- 
ſole him, but the ſtores of a cultivated mind, 
and the conſciouſneſs of having done his duty 
as a patriotic miniſter, in the adminiſtration of 


the Engliſh government, unſwayed by ſiniſter mo- 


tives of fear, favour, or intereſt. But, before 
Clarendon's fall, war had broken out again be- 
tween the Engliſh and—the Dutch, whoſe mer- 
cantile and maritime greatneſs was, at this time, 
the envy of all Europe,—and whom the Engliſh 
nation could not patiently ſee engroſs the fiſheries, 
and the principal maritime trathc, in thoſe ſeas in 


which they themſclves wiſhed to predominate 


alone, 
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ſeſſion of that territory in North America, which 
was afterwards to be denominated New York, and 
which, though properly belonging to the Britiſh, 
had been ſurreptitioufly colonized by the Dutch. 
The Dutch under De Ruyter, then made a ſucceſs. 


ful retaliation upon the Engliſh, Charles confiſ- 


cated the Dutch veſſels in the Engliſh harbours ; 
and, obtaining a large ſupply from his Parlia- 


ment, made powerful preparations for new naval 


enterpriſes, which ſhould cruſh the whole maritime 


697 
alone. An Engliſh ſquadron ſeized the Dutch Sxer. I. | 


HYAP, IV. 


ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, and took poſ-wwyao 


A. D. 
1661 to 
1685. 


ſtrength of the Dutch. A vaſt fleet was fitted out, 


under the command of the King's brother, the 
Duke of Vork, with Prince Rupert his couſin, 
and Montague Earl of Sandwich, holding the ſe- 
cond places in the command. They were met by 
a Dutch fleet of nearly equal force; and, after a 
long and obſtinate ſea- fight, victory declared for 
the Engliſh. But, the victory was imperfect; and 
the Duke of York was accuſed of having, with 
negligence or cowardice, ſuffered the remains of 
the Dutch fleet to eſcape, after its ſtrength was 
ſhattered, ſo as to fit it for an eaſy prey to the 
victors. The Faſt India merchant fleet of the 
Dutch, arriving with an immenſely rich freight, 
in theſe ſeas, amidſt this warfare, took refuge on 
the coaſt of Norway; there preſenting a prize 
which, if not prevented by accident, and by the 

vigilance 
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by vigilance of the Dutch themſelyes, the King of 


» Denmark was willing to have treacherouſly divided 


A.D. 
1661 to 
* 


with the Engliſh. The Dutch aſked aid from 
France, and obtained it; rallied their courage 
and their reſentments; fitted out a new fleet; and 
hoped yet to triumph over the Engliſh. A plague, 
a fire deſolated London. But, the Engliſh were 
ſtill reſolute and hearty in the war, Charles 


found it eaſier to obtain from his Parliament, du- 


ring war, large ſupplies of which a part might be 
diverted to the uſe of his own pleaſures, than if he 
had aſked much ſmaller ſums in a ſeaſon of peace, 
The two fleets again put to ſea, with the purpoſe of 
encountering each other in fight. The Duke of 
Albemarle and Prince Rupert, commanded the 
fleet of England: De Ruyter and Van Tromp, 
were the commanders of the Dutch. For four 


days, their engagement was obſtinately prolonged. 


It was finiſhed at laſt by a miſt, which, in ſpite of 
every effort, parted the two fleets. The Engliſh, 
by their more determined valour, under peculiar 
diſadvantages, gained the chief honour of the 
conteſt ; But, the advantage, in other reſpects, 
ſeems to have been rather on the ſide of the Dutch. 
Never were two hoſtile nations matched in naval 
war, with a nearer equality of ſtrength, with more 
eager hoſtility, with keener goadings of honour, 
intereſt, or reſentment, to urge them into com- 
bat. De er ſoon returned with his fleet to 

block 
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block up the mouth of the river Thames. The Seer. , 
Engliſh, under Albemarle and Prince Rupert. 
ſailed out to engage them, broke their ſtrength, Pf, 
and ſcattered them ſhattered, in ſhameful and deſ- 1683. 
pairing flight, But, amid their misfortunes, the 
Dutch ſtill found new reſources in their own pa- 
triotiſm and private wealth, and in the aid of con- 
tinental allies who were unwilling to ſee England 
grow to invidious greatneſs by their ruin. Charles, 
on the other hand, began to find the wat teſs pro- 
ductive of ſupplies for his private. expences, than 
it had at the firſt been. Overtures for a treaty of 
peace, were made from England; and were liſ- 
tened to, in Holland, with ſufficient readineſs, 
The treaty proceeded. Charles, confident of its 
ſucceſs, remitted his preparations. The Dutch 
ſeized the oceaſion ; and, not interrupting their 
naval equipments, ſent out a fleet, which burned 
a number of the Engliſh ſhips of war in the har- 
bours, took Sheerneſs, made fruitleſs attempts 
upon Portfinouth and Plymouth, inſulted Harwich, 
ſpread diſmay and alarm over the whole coaſt, 
and even menaced London itſelf. This attempt 
of the Dutch, enraged the whole Engliſh nation; 
| bur, it was againſt their own Sovereign and its mi· 
niſters. The treaty went on; and was terminated 1 
| in a peace at Breda, by which the territory of 
New York in North America, was finally ceded 
to the Engliſh. The facrifice of Clarendon, 
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(Seer. 7: whoſe, haughty and preciſe virtue had made him 

diſagreeable to the King; while the King's own 

1 ot meaſures attributed to him as miniſter, rendered 

1655. him odious to the nation; contributed to appeaſe 

thoſe murmurs which the inſolent triumph of the 

Dutch had provoked. Iriſh affairs were, with 

difficulty, conducted by the prudence of Ormond. 

Charles, beginning to be thwarted by occaſional 

ill. humour in his Parliament, began alſo to adopt 

the policy of bribing them to gratify his wiſhes, 

with a part of the money which they themſelves 
granted to him “. 


Participn. AMIDST the progreſs of the public affairs of 
tion of the 


Scots in England, the Scots heartily took a part in the 
the Dutch war againſt their old allies and rivals, the Dutch, 
Privateers fitted out from their different ports, 
haraſſed the Dutch traffic, and brought in many 

rich prizes. They exulted in the great victories 

of the Engliſh: And their coaſts were threatened 

by the ſame enterprize of the Dutch which entered 

the Midway and the Thames. Leith was alarmed 

by the appearance of Van Ghendt with a Dutch 
ſquadron, in the Frith of Forth: and Bruntiſland 

was aſſailed with ſome diſcharges of artillery, but 

without ſucceſs. The alarm, being communicated 

over the country, brought down the. people in 
vaſt numbers and with great NN to reſiſt any 


deſcent 
* Clarendon's Hiſtory of his own Life : Burnet, &c, 
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deſcent which ſhould be attempted by the enemy. 


away to join De Ruyter in the deſtruction of the 
navy in the ports of England “. 


In the matter of religion, a new policy was Scottiſh 
1 . admini- 
again to be adopted. A rebellion ſo eaſily ſup- ſtratioa. 


prefled, could not but materially contribute to in- 
jure the cauſe of the Preſbyterians. Leſs of vin- 
dictive fierceneſs, and ſteadier firmneſs in mea» 
ſures, though moderate, yet effective, might pro- 
bably have made the victory at Pentland eſſentially 
beneficial towards the entire overthrow of Preſby- 
tery. - But, the biſhops were too furious; the 
clergy whom they had introduced into the vacant 
pariſhes, were illiterate and profligate; and ſave 
they, none, not even the principal officer of the 
State, were heartily zealous in the cauſe of Epiſ- 


copacy. Lauderdale and his friends acted againſt 


Preſbytery, ſolely becauſe, without complying with 
this neceſſary condition, they might not retain 
their power, But, their partiality to Preſbytery, 
and their perſuaſion, that the zealous Epiſcopalians 
could never become their cordial friends, made 
them aſſiduous in the uſe of every ſecret artifice, 
to thwart the beſt meaſures which were employed 
in ſupport of the Epiſcopal religion, and to ex- 
clude its trueſt protectors from all ſhare in the ad- 


4H 2 miniſtration, 
* Burnet, &c, 


Cua 
But, Van Ghendt, after giving this alarm, ſailed . 
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ry miniſtration. A rebellion, executions, confiſea. 


(= tions the oppreffion of a country by foldiers dif- 


e over it, to live at free quarters; the pro- 
minent features of the miniſtry of Sharpe and 
Rothes; exaggerated in all their miſchiefs, in 
Lauderdale's reprefentation of them to the King; 
ſhocked the mind even of the profligate and hard- 
hearted Charles: And Sharpe was commanded to 
confine himſelf within the limits of his dioceſe; 
and the Earl of Rothes was, dee cenſure, ** 
mistd from bis places *, 


Si Reben Murray, a man of talents and vir. 
tue, the confidential friend of Lauderdale; and 
the Earl of Tweeddale, whoſe ſon obtained the 
daughter of Lauderdale in marriage; became 
now the principal, reſident miniſters for Scottiſh 
affairs. For their direQtion and ſupport in the 
matters of the church, they aſſumed into their 
confidence, the gentle, benign, and heavenly- 
minded LEIoHTroux, Biſhop of Dunkeld. A 
ſyſtem of conciliating meaſures was employed, 


\  Leightoun was weak enough to imagine, that ar- 


gument and perſuaſion might reconcile to Epiſco- 
pacy, the affections and fentiments of the principal 
Preſbyterian miniſters, The government was con- 
tent with requiring thoſe who were {till invincibly 
attached to the Covengat, to ſubſcribe a ſolemn 


engagement, 
* 1 Wodrow, &c. 
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tentions of rebellion. Some of thoſe officers who 
had permitted their ſoldiers to commit the greateſt 
enormities in the weſtern counties, were dil- 
charged from command. Endeavours were uſed 
to engage men of worth and talents, in the Epiſco- 
pal Church; while ſome of thoſe whoſe condu& 
diſgraced it, were perſuaded ta retire from their 
pariſhes. But, the Preſbyterians would not ad- 
vance one ſtep towards reconciliation with Epiſco- 
pacy. Thoſe conceſſions which were now offered, 
were regarded by them, only as proofs of the con- 


ſcious guilt and oppreſſion of their enemies. Since 
their reſiſtance had gained ſo much; the time, as 


it ſeemed to them, could not be far off, when 
perſeverance in this reſiſtance, would reftore Pref. 
bytery and the Covenant to their ancient import- 
ance. Yielding yet farther to their obſtinaey, 
the Government granted them a formal and 
avowed indulgence, under certain eaſy conditions. 


An attempt made upon the life of Sharpe, by 


ſhewing what deſperate extremities the Preſbyte- 
rians were capable of being driven to, ſerved to 


673 


engagement, in which they ſhould diſclaim all in- — 2 5 
— 


A. D. 
1661 to 
1685. 


enforce the ſyſtem of moderation. A number of 


their miniſters were even reſtored to vacant pa- 
riſhes, which could not be, otherwiſe, uſefully 


ſupplied. Many, however, full of the high prin- 


ciples of the firſt Covenanters, would accept no 
indulgence, nor enter into any compromiſe with 


the 
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the Government, unleſs the legal reſtoration of 


SS Preſbyterianiſm, ſhould be the con- 


dition. The army which had conquered at Pent- 


land, had been, in part diſbanded; and therefore, 


the terror of the ſoldiery no longer overawed the 
turbulent, as it had lately done. The Epiſcopal 
clergymen were, in various places, ſo haraſſed 
and threatened by their pariſhioners, that, for 
perſonal ſafety, they abandoned their charges to 
the intruſion of Preſbyterian miniſters: In other 
places, ſums of money were given to procure 
their demiſſion. The conceſſions made to the 
Preſbyterians were abuſed to ſtrengthen their 
cauſe. Conventicles became frequent, were very 


numerouſly attended, and were celebrated by a 


Scottiſh 
militia, 


ſtrange intermixture of religion with ſedition “. 


Bur, while theſe doubtful-meaſures were em- 


ployed by the Government in the matter of reli- 


gion; Lauderdale ſucceeded to obtain the forma- 
tion of a militia, conſiſting of ſixteen thouſand 
foot-ſoldiers, - and above two thouſand cavalry. 
To make this military force the more ſerviceable. 
to all the Monarch's purpoſes, they were, by the, 
Parliament, ſubjected to the immediate, uncon- 
trouled authority of the King, ſignified by his 
Privy Council. If Charles ſhould adopt arbitrary 


counſels in regard to the Government of England; 


here 
Wi Burnet ; Wodrow ; Scots Acts, &c. 
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here was an army, as Lauderdale inſinuated to Szcr. I. 
him, ready to ſupport his authority by the power A neon” 
of the ſword. The idea of an union between the — ne 
two kingdoms, was, amidſt theſe tranſactions, re. 1685. 
newed. It would have enabled the Epiſcopacy of | | 
England to ſupport that of Scotland more effectual- | 
ly; and it might have obtained to the Sovereign, | 
a new influence over the deliberations of his Par- 
liament. But, former prejudices and different 
counſels prevailed ; and the project was quickly 
laid aſide. Having gratified the Preſbyterians ſo 
far as to make himſelf. more acceptable to them, 
than any former miniſters who ſupported Epiſco- 
pacy had been; Lauderdale {trove now to draw 
from the moderation which was obſerved in the 
matter of religion, advantages which ſhould ſerve 
to eſtabliſh his own fortune, and to promote even 
the moſt criminal deſigns of his Sovereign. Be- 
coming jealous of the virtue and popularity of 
Sir Robert Murray; he recalled him to London; 
and himſelf came down to open the next Parlia- 
ment, with almoſt all the magnificent ſtate and 
authority of a Prince “. 


— — 


. ea Sens {nan — — 


In this Parliament, the miniſter procured two 
acts to be paſſed into laws, which could not have 
been propoſed by any man that ſought only to.re- 
concile the juſt liberties of the people, with the 

_ due 


* Burnet, & c. 
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2 I. due authority of the Sovereign. One exalted the 


8 prerogative to a power that might ſeem al- 
\A-P- moſt to annibilate all the rights of the Parliament 
1655. and the people. The other ſpecially conferred 
upon the King, adviſing with his Privy Council, 

Progreſs ſupreme uncontroulable authority for the regula- 
of Lauder- tion of all the concerns of religion. The concerns 
miniſtra- of the militia were farther regulated by aQs of this 
Parliament. Lauderdale having thus aggrandiſed 
the royal authority, valued himſelf as if he had 
conquered a new kingdom for his maſter. Amid 
his firſt exultation he would not inflict any ſeveri- 
ties upon the refractory Covenanters; but ſtrove, 
rather to overcome their obſtinacy by renewed 
gentleneſs and perſuaſion. Burnet, —not the hif- 
torian, — with whom he had been before offended, 
was, by a very extraordinary exertion of the 
King's newly acquired eccleſiaſtical power, ejected 
from his biſhoprick. Leightoun was, inſtead of 
him, promoted to the See of Glaſgow. The ſpi- 
rit of Burnet, the hiſtorian, at this time a very 
young man, yet Profeſſor of Divinity in the 
Univerſity of Glaſgow, now began to be ini. 
tiated in politics; and his counſels to be heard 
with conſiderable reſpect. A ſevere act was pro- 
cured againſt the conventicles z but no haſty mea- 
{ures were adopted for the purpoſe of carrying it 
violently into execution. But, from this time, 
the perſonal character, ag the principles, reli- 


gious 
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gious and political, of Lauderdale became truly Si. 


known to the moderare Preſbyterians among thge 
Scots. They ſaw that he was fit to be the tool 3-D- 
of tyranny; that he was without religion, as 2685. 
without virtue: And even his beſt friends began 

from this time, to view him with much of the 


hatred due only to a demon. 


WuiLE, in Scotland, the moſt beneficent pur- ogy ha 


poſes of civil policy were loſt—by the adoption of — LO. 
a plan of government in-which it was not con- 
ſidered what was agreeable to the greater nums- 
ber of thoſe whoſe voice conſtituted the euBLIC 
oPINION ; and by the employment, fir/t, of per- 
ſons who were imprudently raſh, in the admini- 
{tration of that plan of government, afterwards 
of a man who knew no principle but reſpect to 
what he miſtakingly deemed his own intereſt: 
In England, Charles equally perverted the ends 
of government, by ſuffering miſtreſles, ſycophants, 
profligate courtiers, the minions or buffoons of 
his looſe pleaſures, and his own fondneſs for li- 
centious joys, a fondneſs which was perpetuated 
by his utter ignorance: of all the genuine plea- 
ſures of virtue, to dictate to him where he ought 
to have been guided, ſolely by a ſure knowledge 
of that which was acceptable to the majority of 
his people, and a due conſideration of the means 
Vol. V. 41 | by 
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— — by which he might eaſieſt reconcile the intereſts 
| 9 the whole to their general wiſnes. His bro- 


ther James; who had once ſerved with honour 
in the French armies, under the illuſtrious Tu- 
renne ; who had lately commanded the fleet of 
England, not without gaining new reputation ; 
was now running the career of debauchery, un- 
garniſhed by the graces of ſprightlineſs or ge- 
nius, from which he was ſoon to enter the ſub- 
terraneous pathway of a ſuperſtition, which would 
teach him to add all the gloomy and dark-mind- 
ed vices to the licentious; and to go beyond his 
brother Charles in miſchief, foraſmuch as he who 
runs headlong into crimes, is more guilty than 
he who 1s only ready to be dragged into them 
with little reluctance from himſelf, if any im- 
pulſe ſhall come to act upon him. After Cla- 
rendon and his friends had loſt their power; 
there was none about the Court, whoſe voice 
might have folemnly called upon the Sovereign 
to remember the true. purpoſes of reigning, In 
truth, it is not to be diſſembled, that Charles's 


mind was utterly loſt to all ſentiments as well of 


kingly glory as of public virtue. The faſcina- 
tion of his perſonal manners had ſtill a charm to 
maintain his popularity among thoſe of his ſub- 


jects who could approach his preſence. Retain- 


ing for a long ſeries of years, the ſame Parlia- 
ment undiſſolved, he found means, ſometimes 


by 
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' by bribes, ſometimes by artfully lan hopes d Sxer. 1 
of what was not yet heſtowed, ſometimes b 
yielding to them in ſome popular meaſure, which . _ 
ſhould ſave their credit with the nation, to win 1683. 
their acquieſcence i in the greater part of his moſt 
pernicious deſigns, and to procure from them at 
all times, conſiderably ample ſupplies of money. 
When he reflected on what an Engliſh Parlia- 
ment had done to his father; he ftill ſnudder- 
ed at the thought of having ſuch coadjutors to 
ſhare his dominion : When he remarked what an 
eaſy and arbitrary ſway, his couſin Lewis the 
Fourteenth of France maintained over a wider 
and more potent Monarchy ; he could not help 
envying the felicity of that Monarch's condition. 
Of thoſe meaſures which Charles had entered 
into, merely for the ſake of gratifying the hu- 
mour of his Parliament, one was the rigorous 
endeavour to ſuppreſs Preſbyterianiſm and Inde- | 
pendency in England. In England, the Preſpy- q 
terians and Independents were comparatively as 
few as the ſincere Epiſcopalians in Scotland. 
Meaſures againſt them, therefore, were in Eng- 
land popular. And yet, they failed not, in the 
| end, to excite a powerful party againſt Charles's 
5 fortune. At heart a Papiſt, Charles would, 
of himſelf, rather have favoured the Diſſenters 1 
with a liberal indulgence, in which the Papiſts | | 
alſo might have ſhared. Another meature di- W | 
| : 41.2 . rected 1 
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rected to gratify the Engliſh, was an alliance 


which he contracted with the Dutch for the 


_ ap 
1685, 


purpoſe of reſiſting the ambition of the King 
of France. Lewis was now abſolute maſter of 
his people. Their numbers ſupplied him with 
great armies; while their wealth furniſhed im- 


menſe revenues for the ſupport of his govern- 


ment. The ambition of being more than his 
predeceſſor Francis the Firſt, or than Charles 
the Fifth, or Philip the Second had been among 
the Potentates of Europe, inflamed his ſoul. He 
looked around for occaſions of conqueſt, and 
though fond of pleaſure, was yet fonder of glory, 


In theſe circumftances, the weakneſs, of the fall. 


ing Monarchy of Spain, and Lewis's marriage 
with the daughter of its late Monarch, invited 
him to claim the Spaniſh provinces of the Ne- 
therlands to be added to the dominions of France. 
Spain was feeble and helpleſs. The Dutch, 


happy in the neighbourhood of their ancient 


maſters, now too weak to injure them, trembled 
at the thought of ſeeing the barrier removed, 
which now protected them from being devoured 
by Lewis's ambition. They denounced him to the 
jealouſy of all Europe, as a King aſpiring to uni- 
verſal empire. They addreſſed themſelves, in 
particular, to the patriotiſm, the ſound ſenſe, and 
the ancient national ſpirit, of the Engliſh. The 
Engliſh liſtened to the warning voice ; and be- 

| came 
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came perhaps even more eager than the Dutch Szcr. T. 
themſelves, to arreſt the towering march of Cur, IV, 
Lewis's ambition. With Sweden and Holland, A: D. 
an alliance was immediately formed by the mi- 1 
niſtry of Temple, who went ambaſſador from | 
Charles to the Dutch. A part of Lewis's claims | 
was by this treaty, ſecured to him, on the con- | 
dition of his relinquiſhing all the reſt. Spain, | | 
that was to furniſh the price, and Lewis who | 
was to receive it, diſcovered equal reluctance to 
ſubmit to this interference. But, the liberties 
of Europe ſeemed to be at ſtake : And ſome of 
Charles's miniſters were more zealous in this 
cauſe, than he himſelf, Holland was for a time 
ſaved. But, within no long ſpace after, Charles, | 
weary of a government by Parliament, which | 
ſubjected him to difficulties by which he was | 
haraſſed and diſturbed amid his ſenſual pleaſures ; [ 
relinquiſhed the principle of humbling the am- | | 
bition of- France, and condeſcended-even to be- 
come the penſionary of Lewis. It is impoſſible 
to diſtinguiſh on whom our indignant diſappro- 
bation ought chiefly to fall ; on Lewis, who, for 
purpoſes of vain ambition, thus gifted away the 
life's blood of his kingdom ; or on Charles, who 
could thus vilely ſell his independence as a Mo- 
narch, the peace of Europe, the beſt political 
intereſts of his ſubjects? Every virtuous miniſter 
was now removed from Charles's counſels. He 


reſolved 
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n reſolved to entertain about him none who would 
Bot make themſelves the agents of his deſigns to 

render his government merely ſubſervient to his 
16856. private pleaſure, and to aid him in the reduction 


at leaſt of England into the condition of a Monar- 


_ chy abſolute and uncontroulable in the power of 


the Sovereign, as that of France. Buckingham, 
Lauderdale, Bennet, Clifford, his miniſters, were 
men capable of lending their ſervice to the moſt 
criminal purpoſes. A French miſtreſs was even 
ſent, to keep -him ſure to the intereſts of her 
country. The amiable and careleſs Monarch 
was continually more and more loſt in the hard- 
hearted ſenſualiſt and the licentious tyrant, At 
the inſtigation of France, a new war was wan⸗ 
tonly entered into, againſt the Dutch. Repay- 


ment from the exchequer was ſuddenly refuſed 


to the merchants who had lent their money for 
the uſe of the government, in a full confidence 
in the ſanctity of public faith. A Parliament, 
which had been long held in exiſtence, without 


diſſolution, and of which a majority were inclined 
to gratify the Court, as far as they might dare to 
do ſo without forfeiting the confidence of the 


nation; were at laſt driven to engage in mea- 


ſures of keen and almoſt factious oppoſition 


againſt a government which no longer preſerved 


even the appearance of regard for the public 


good. Though France was an aflociate in the 
new 
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new war againſt Holland ; yet were the firſt en- G 2.5 
terpriſes of the Engliſh in this war, far leſs e 


ceſsful than had been hoped. A great engage- 
ment at ſea, in which the Duke of Vork com- 
manded, and in which Montague Earl of Sand- 
wich was killed, ſeverely tried the naval ſtrength 
of both the Dutch and the Engliſh, but gave to 
neither, victory. But, Lewis, indeed, the ally 
of Charles againſt the very political exiſtence of 
the gallant and hardy Dutch, entered the terri- 
tories of thoſe unfortunate people with a victo- 


623 


A. D. 
1661 to 
1685. 


rious career, and left them no reſource but inun- 


dation, to preſerve their provinces from beco- 
ming entirely his prey. When, at laſt, the hu- 
miliation of the Dutch, and the indignant calls 
of his own people, forced Charles to abandon the 
public alliance of Lewis; yet ftill did this 
wretched Monarch endeavour to make his own 
friendſhip as little uſeful as poſſible to the people 
whom he again engaged to ſpare and to ſave. Yet, 
Holland was ſaved. The Engliſh, believing, that 
its attempted ruin was but a prelude to the over- 
throw of their own liberties ; became continually 
more diſcontented with Charles's government. 
His Parliament became ſtill more refractory. The 
miniſters were attacked. While ſome, to ſave 
themſelves, deſerted their Sovereign, and made 
their peace with thoſe who were in oppoſition to 
his meaſures: Charles was obliged to ſave others 


by 
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5j. by humiliation and conceſſion, which, for a mo- 


exit. ſoothed the anger of the Parliament and 


A. D. the nation, but could not recover to him its con- 


3661 to 


1685, fidence.——Charles was himſelf too ſtrikingly in- 


different to all the obligations of religion, to leave 
it poſſible for any ſtrong odium to be excited 
againſt him, upon the pretence of his being a 
Papiſt. But, his brother James combined bigo- 
try with a ſort of cold-blooded, timid debauchery, 
in ſuch a proportion, that he ſoon openly pro- 
feſſed himſelf a Papiſt, in a country where Popery 


was more obnoxious to the general hatred, than 


any where elſe in Europe, and more obnoxious in 
the perſons of the royal family, than in any of 
meaner degree. All this inflamed the general 
diſcontent. Charles found, that he had made 
the taſk of government difficult and burdenſome 
to himſelf by thoſe very means which he had 


employed, in order; to 8 from its difficul- 
ties and toils *. | | 


IN 3 indulgence was ſtill held out to d 
thoſe of the Preſbyterians, who would ſo far 
comply with the government, as to accept it. 
But, thoſe who {till adhered, to the Covenant, 
entertained recuſant miniſters, and met, for the 
ends of public worſhip, in conventicles, were 
unſparingly haraſſed with perſecution. Grievous 

| SI -#Y fines 
* Tewple's Letters, &c, 
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fines were exacted. Exile and impriſonment pus d 


to the Government, on account of their religious 
obſtinacy, were hunted through the country by 
the officers of juſtice, and by informers who took 
up the trade of delating and ſearching out men 


625. 


Secr. I. 


Cuar. 1. 


niſhed the poor ; and thoſe who were cis ET. 


A. D. 
1661 to 
1685. 


for proſecution, in expeQation of that ſhare in 


the fines, with which the Privy Council rewarded 


this infamous ſervice. Even the friends of Lau- Attempts 


ainſt 


derdale were now divided : and a party adverſe to — 


his power, attempted a Parliamentary oppoſition, 
by which he was irfitated even to fury, and alarm- 
ed with the fear of the moſt fatal conſequences to 
his intereſts, The Duke of Hamilton, the huſ- 
band of the daughter of him who had been made 
priſoner at Preſton, and had periſhed on the ſcaf- 
fold, was the man whom it was wilhed to ſet at 
the head of this party. But, Lauderdale had ob- 
tained too powerful an aſcendency over the mind 
of his Sovereign, to be eaſily driven from his place, 
They could thwart, they could irritate, but they 
could not overthrow him. The reſolution which 
was, hence, adopted, of ruling, as much as poſ- 
ſible,. without application to Parliaments, render- 
ed the Scottiſh nation as jealous to maintain the 
honours and privileges of the Parliament, as the 


dale. 


Privy Council was earneſt to overthrow thoſe pri- 


vileges. The right of appeal from the Court of 
Seſſion to the Parliament was brought into queſ- 
Vor. V. 4 K tio 


am a —¼. ———— — f — — — 
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tion. The Court of Seſſion and the miniſtry en- 
deavoured to deny and to explain away that right, 
The Advocates, to their immortal honour, ſtre- 
nuouſly maintained it. They were forbidden to 
plead, and even exiled from the city of Edinburgh, 
till they ſhould own the fupreme authority of the 
Court of Seſſion. They unanimouſly adhered to 
what alone they believed to be law; and went 
into exile, The derangement and interruption 
of buſineſs which enſued, made it neceſſary for 
the miniſtry and the Court of Seſſion to yield. 
The Advocates were recalled, and permitted to 
renew their practice, without being compelled to 
abandon their principle of the right of appeal to 
the Parliament, While Lauderdale's holtility to 
the civil liberties of his country became continual. 
ly the ſubject of new alarms; and while the royal 
family came to be ſtill more and more ſuſpected of 
an abje& devotement to the cauſe of Popery ; the 
indulgence grew conftantly more and more odious 


among the Scots. They who accepted its be- 


nefits, were abhorred as traitors to the cauſe of 
Preſbytery. They who refuſed all ſubmiſſion to a 
government ſo oppreſſive and unjuſt in the con- 
cerns of religion, were either openly or with 
ſecret kindneſs and care, abetted by the people in 


general, in aſſembling in conventicles, and in 


eluding thoſe meaſures which the Privy Council 
employed to prevent their diſorders, or to bring 
| | them 
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mem to puniſhment. The two parties into which . 
the Preſbyterians were divided, adverſe to one 
another in every thing elſe, yet agreed in a f Pre 
common hatred of Epiſcopacy, and in the com- 1685. 
mon endeavour to undermine or overthrow it. 
Lauderdale's meaſures of conciliation, could not ; 
ſatisfy the Preſbyterians. But, they ſufficed to 
prevent the effectual eſtabliſhment of Epiſco- 

pacy, by preſenting to the great body of the 
people, the means of public worſhip and of 
religious inſtruction, without obliging them to 

have recourſe for theſe to the Epiſcopal Churches 

and clergy alone. Reſtored to their pulpits 
under the indulgence; the miniſters who ac- 
cepted its benefits, were, however, ſo far from 
accounting themſelves to lie under obligations 

of gratitude to the government for the favour; 

that they rather thought they had thus gain- 

ed nothing but a vantage- ground againſt an 
enemy, upon which they were to make the 

beſt exertions they could in order to his de- 
ſtruction *. 


LAuDERDALE's rage was more fatal to tlie 
grandees, than to the populace. Againſt the 
people and the Preſbyterian miniſters, he might 
be tranſported with tranſient fury, when he 


4K 2 ſa 
* Burnet ; Woodrow, &c. 
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RL ſaw their obſtinacy fruſtrate all his plans of 
>= conciliation. The nobles who ſtrove to ſup. 
Yo B., plant him in his offices, on account of the 
1035. impolicy and unpopularity of his adminiſtra- 
tion, were viewed by him as mortal foes, whom 

neither prudence nor honour would permit him 

to ſpare from utter ruin. At thoſe times when 

the complaints againſt his miniſtry were ad- 
dreſſed the moſt loudly ta the Sovereign; he 
ä promiſed to his confidential friends who ſtill 
ee adhered to him; that every grievance ſhould 
de redreſſed, and that his future meaſures 
ſhould be more prudent and beneficent. No 
ſooner had the ſtorm blown over, than all 

ſuch promiſes were forgotten: Revenge and 
impotent fury became the ruling principles of 

his adminiſtration: And the fancied fault of 

a moment was ſufficient to make his ſteadieſt 

and beſt friends the firft objects of his ma- 
lignant reſentment. Vet, ſtill he maintained his 
wonted aſcendency over Charles's mind: Nor 
could any inſinuation of his adverſaries bring 

the Monarch to heſitate concerning his diſmiſſal 

from favour. He was ever careful to make the 

royal miſtreſs his friend. He was privy to all 

the Monarch's moſt pernicious and ſecret deſigns: 

He had laboured to reduce Scotland into a ſtate 

in which it might afford inſtruments for the over- 

throw of the conſtitional liberties of England: 

A 
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A miniſter equally able and unprincipled could —_— 3 
not have been eafily found; Charles could have. 
better ſpared a better man. The nobles, begin- — 
ning to be little leſs exaſperated againſt ſuch a 2665. 
government; than the people; began to attempt 
a correſpondence with the young Prince of 
Orange; which could not but remotely aim at 
an oppoſition in arms, to the meaſures of a go- 
vernment which they hated. The people, en- 
couraged in their ſedition, by the well-known 
diſcontents of the great; became continually 
bolder in frequenting the conventicles, and in 
the other acts by which their obſtinate unſub- 
miſſion to the Government, had been hitherto 
diſplayed. They again went about in armed 
troops, and bade defiance to thoſe who ftrove 
to hinder them from offering their ſervice to 
God, in their own way. The biſhops were the 
grand objects of their hatred. - Lauderdale, by 
the tyrannical depoſition of a biſhop from his 
office, had contributed to make the whole order, 
fill more remarkably the objects of malignant 
eontempt. Sharpe's life had been attempted by 
a ruffian enthufiaſt :* And though Sharpe eſca- 
ped ; the Biſhop of Orkney, who was with him in 
the coach, was wounded by the aſſaſſin's arm. 
A perfidious artifice of Sharpe and the whole 
Privy Council, by which this man was allured, 
by the promiſe of pardon, to confeſs his guilt, 


and 


Ine SS Dc. 
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— and then put to death for the crime, a ex- 


Cnær. IV. 


a treme indignation againſt the rulers who could 


A.D. 
1661 to 
4685. 


be thus meanly treacherous; and exalted the 
aſſaſſin to the character of a victim, a martyr 
to the civil and the religious liberties of his 


country. For the ſuppreſſion of the conventicles, 
the expedient was adopted, of compelling the 
landholders throughout the weſtern counties, 
to give their bonds to the government, engaging, 
under weighty penalties, to hinder conventicles 
from being celebrated, and the wandering Preſ- 
byterian preachers from being entertained, with- 


in their eſtates. Theſe bonds the landholders re- 
fuſed, The country was declared to be in a ſtate 


of rebellion. Eight thouſand, needy, rapacious, 


Highland ſoldiers, were diſperſed at free quar- 


ters, over the obnoxious counties: And even the 


gentlemen were required to deliver up their 
horſes and arms. Theſe orders from the Coun- 
cil were flighted. Lauderdale; in a frenzy, 


made bare his arms to the elbows, at the Coun- 
cil-board, and ſwore by Jehovah! that they 
ſhould all be forced to enter into the propoſed 


bonds, Severities harſher than thoſe of the 


worſt days of Middleton's adminiſtration, or of 
that of Rothes and Sharpe, were renewed by 


Lauderdale, once the advocate for moderation 


and clemency. The nobles again carried their 


complaints to the King ; ; and were, at Court, 
taught 
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taught to hope; that Lauderdale might at length Szcr. I. 


Car. * 
be removed, and the adminiſtration of Scottiſh JJ. 


affairs, given to Charles's beloved natural ſon, A. D. 


i661 to 


the Duke of Monmouth. During the abſence 1685. 


of his principal adverſaries from the kingdom, 
Lauderdale ſummoned a Convention of the 
Eſtates; and he procured the elections to be 


almoſt every where carried agreeably to his own 


wiſhes, ere they could return, Hence, when 


the Convention met; its voices approved by a a 


great majority, of his government; granted an 
aſſeſſment for the ſpace of- three years, for the 
| ſupport of a military force; and in a letter to 
their Sovereign, beſtowed the higheſt praiſes 
upon Lauderdale's adminiftration. Thus were 
the repreſentations of the late complainers, re- 
futed by a teſtimony which the King could not 
but receive with credit. But Lauderdale had 
before abandoned the meaſure of the vous as 
impracticable . 


Apr theſe inceſſant contentions between 
the Government and the people of Scotland, af. 
fairs in England became continually more dif. 
trated and more unhappy. 'The guilty pur- 
poſes of the Court continually inflamed the op- 


poſition of the people. While Charles made 


e the PO of Lewis, with the view of 


' ſubduing 
# Burnet : Wodrow: Scots Acts, &c. 
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nba ſubduing the liberties of his own ſubjects; thoſe. 


—==) who were in oppoſition to the Court, ſtrove by 


= hy: counter-intrigues, to procure the money and the 


1685. intereſt of France, to thwart the miſchievous de- 
figns of their own Court. And Lewis and his mini- 
ſters, ſtill following the policy of Richlieu, which 
aſpired to riſe above all, by dividing, corrupt- 
E ing, and intriguing with all; ſcrupled not to 
give their money and their encouragement to 
the Engliſh Court, and the Engliſh oppoſition, 
at the ſame time. Information concerning the 
unhappy meaſures puriued in Scotland, contri- 
buted to inflame and to encourage the diſcontents 
of the Engliſh. The old Preſbyterian party was 
reviving in almoſt all its former ſtrength and 
fierce malevolence. Now ſacrificing a miniſter; 
now diſſolving a Parliament; now yielding. art- 
fully to the torrent; and again adopting vigo- 
Tous and not innocent meaſures, to dam up. its 
ſources: Charles continued with ſome difficulty 
to ſupport himſelf againft all oppoſition, without 
abandoning his principles of government, In 
foreign affairs, the Dutch roſe, with the young 
Prince of Orange at their head, to the dignity of 
the chief protectors of the Proteſtant religion, and 
the guardians of the liberties of Europe. Know- 
ing Popery to be a favourite religion at Court; 
and ſeeing it treated with a lenity which they 
knew to be inſpired by no enlarged principles 

| | 1 


* 
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of toleration, and which ill agreed with their 
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p. IV. 


perſecuting rancour ; the Preſbyterians and the — 


votaries of the Church of England, raiſed one 
loud voice againſt the Papal inclinations of their 
rulers, and the plots of the Papiſts to overthrow 
the Proteſtant religion. Amidſt the buſtle of 
the Papiſts about the Duke, and the meaſures 


they weakly employed once more to win the cc- 


cleſiaſtical eftabliſhment of England; letters, 
converſations, diſtributions of money, idle boaſts 
and threats proceeded from them, to which 


there wanted only ingenious informers and eager 
popular credulity, to form them into a dread- 


ful plot. Popular credulity was ready. Infor- 
mers quickly came, as ravens to a field of car- 
nage. Oates, Bedloe, and various other wietches 
whoſe infamy rendered them undeſerving of cre- 


A. D. 


x66r to 
1585. 


dit, offered themſelves as witneſſes, to prove the 


reality of a number of abſurd charges which they 
brought againſt the Papiſts. 


party, and utterly to diſcredit the Duke of Vork 
with the nation; little cared what inſtruments or 


what arts they employed; ſo that they might but 
The King was obliged 


accompliſh their ends. 


to yield to the torrent; to reward the witneſſes 


againſt the Papiſts; to make as if he believed 
their evidence; and to ſuffer thoſe proſecutions 
againſt the unfortunate objects of their accu- 


Vor. V. 


4 L ſations, 


They who were 
anxious to break the ſtrength of the Popiſh 
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ſations, which were eagerly inſiſted upon by the 


to the political meaſures of the Court. But, 
the fury of the nation was gradually exhauſted 
in regard to theſe objects; and their paſſions ſub. 
ſided into ſomewhat of a calm. The exclu/ion of 
the Duke of York, on account of his religion, 
from his right of ſucceſſion to the Crown; was 


the principal meaſure which all thoſe arts had 


been employed to accompliſh. Perhaps, in the 
eagerneſs for the excluſion, there might be a 
mixture of Patriotiſm and true political wi. 
dom with enthuſiaſm and factiouſneſs. But, 
the Popiſh party were not without their weight. 


There was rfot a majority of the nation, ready to 


think that the laws of the regal ſucceſſion ought, 
in the perſon of the Duke of York, to be vio. 
lated, on account of his religion. Charles of. 


| fered half-meaſures. The faction of his adver- 


ſaries was divided. The voice of that part of 


the people which had been hitherto filent, be- 


gan to be raiſed loud in favour of the two royal 


brothers. The Parliament knew not that they 
had loſt their hold on public opinion ; but would 


perſiſt in urging their boldeſt meaſures. Charles 


blaſted their efforts by a ſudden diſſolution; and 
the nation applauded what he had done *. 


Tux 


„ Burnet: Temple: Hiſtory extracted from the Records of 
Parliament, &c. 
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religious ſupremacy of the civil government, yet 
could not prevail to break that yoke under which 
they ſtruggled; became continually more deſpe- 
rate. Their conduct was indeed unlawful. But, 
the laws which it- violated, were unwiſe and un- 


6; 


Tun Scottiſh Preſbyterians; when they had Scr. I. 


CAP. IV. 


hardened themſelves againſt ſubmiſſion to the 


D 


1661 to 


1685, az; 


juſt, framed in an unhappy oppoſition to all true ConduR 
political expediency. The fines levied on ac- rene 


count of the encouragement of conventicles an 
the entertainment of proſcribed miniſters, were, in 
compariſon with the little wealth of the coun- 
try, intolerably grievous. . Theſe fines fell to be 
paid chiefly by the middling landholders, and 
the leaſt deſtitutely poor of the tenantry. They 
pillaged and afflicted the land, like a famine or a 
peſtilence. Had it been moral criminality alone, 
for which the ſufferers were afflicted; their forti- 
tude muſt have yielded. But, to diſobey the 
laws of man for the ſake of obeying thoſe which 
they deemed to be the laws of God, appeared 


to them to be, in ſuch circumſtances, the very 


ſublime of ſaintly and heroic virtue. Their hu- 
man paſſions mingled with their religious enthu- 
fiaſm. When they knew that England was in- 
flamed with diſcontents not greatly diſſimilar 
from their own, they were emboldened to their 
reſiſtance. Fanatics have, in all countries and 


all ages, been eaſy to be found, who were ready, 


A to 
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d Covenan- 
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Ser. 1. to perpetrate the moſt atrocious crimes, in the 
wH.vperiuaſion that ſuch crimes might be conſecrated 


to patriotiſm or religion, by being intended to 


1685. ſerve the cauſe of Liberty or of the Church. 


. 


— 


— — 
SG 


When man groans under a burden of ſuffering, 
which is heavier than he can bear, and which 
he yet believes to be unmerited by his conduct; 
it is then, that he is the moſt readily driven to 
attempt his own deliverance by the atchieve- 
ment of deſperate crimes. The ſenſe of his own 
guilt is loſt in the maddened abhorrence of that 
guilt by which he is oppreſſed. And the guilt 
of the fathers, the original Covenanters, was 
how unhappily viſited, according to the natural 
order of the fortunes and the education of man- 
kind, in the crimes and the unjuſt afflictions of 
their children. Of almoſt every ſevere meaſure, the 
odium ſtill continued to be thrown upon Sharpe: 
and it muſt be owned; that, partly from Epiſco- 
pal vigilance, in part out of the reſentment | 
which was continually fomented in his breaſt by 
the unconquerable oppoſition which he himſelf 
and the Epiſcopal eftabliſhnent experienced; 
Sharpe was not flow to deſerve ſuch odium. 
One attempt upon his life had been fruſtrated. 
But, the rage of thoſe whom he had made his 
enemies, was ſtill unextinguiſhed. A, perſon 
named Carmichael, who was employed under 
His authority, to watch for the ſuppreſſion of con- 
venticles throughout the dioceſe of St Andrew's, 
brought 
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brought new odium upon the Archbiſhop by his Sn. 5 

vigilance, cunning, and ſeverity. The couven- C 

ticlers were in arms for their own defence. A = * 

party had vowed to retaliate Carmichael's malig- 2635. 

nity upon his own head: Nor would they have 

been ſorry to fulfil this vow rather upon the Arch- 

biſhop himſelf. They had gone out in purſuit of 

Carmichael ; but had miſſed him; when they were 

ſuddenly informed, that Sharpe himſelf was ap- 

proaching in his coach from Ceres, and would 

ſpeedily paſs near the very ſpot at which they then 

were. They awaited his coming; then followed Aſaſint- 

hard after his coach, till they ſaw it at a place the — 

moſt remote from help againſt their attack, in | 

the middle of Magaſk-moor, Here they haſtened 

to ſurround it; diſmounted and diſarmed his ſer- 

vants who ſtrove to defend their maſter ; ſtruck | 

the poſtilion from his ſeat; and cut the traces of 

the carriage. Two of the aſſaſſins then preſenting 4 

the muzzles of their pieces almoſt to the Arch- | 
biſhop's breaſt, furiouſly diſcharged them, as they | 

imagined, through his body. In the trepidation | 

of rage, they had, however, failed of making 

any dangerous wound. They had turned, and 

were going from him; when his daughter, who, 

alone, was with him in the coach, was overheard 

to ſay, in the wild tone of hope breaking fearfully 

out in the midſt of agony: O zhere is life, yet! 

With remorſeleſs ſouls, they turned; dragged him 5 


ou? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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Szcr. I. out from the coach, and from his daughter's arms; 
Cray. IV. a 
<> diſcharged a number of ſhots upon him while he 
2D. implored their mercy; then hacked bis body with 
2685. their ſwords, till it lay lifeleſs. They then rifled 
dhe coach of papers and arms, ſeized the arms of 

his ſervants, and retired from the ſcene of the al. 
ſaſſination, exulting as if they had atchieved a 


dead of illuſtrious heroiſm and virtue“. 


Charader THvs periſhed a man who was one of the prin- 


cnn * cipal agents in the unfortunate re-eſtabliſhment of 
Epiſcopacy among the Scots. The comprehenſion 
and penetration of his mind, his keen vigilance, 
his bold dexterity, his energetic activity, appear to 
have qualified him for acting no mean part on the 
theatre of public affairs. Theſe were, for a while, 
greatly aided by that profound diſſimulation, and 
that freedom from the ſtickling ſeruples of prin- 
ciple, by which he was ſo conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſh- 
ed. But, from the period at which his perfidy to 
the Preſbyterians, exalted him to the Archbiſhop- 
rick of St Andrew's ; his notorious hypocriſy be- 
came more a burden upon his talents, than a ſup- 
port to them. Few men, under the odium of 
conduct ſo nefariouſly treacherous, could have 
commanded ſuch continued reſpect, as he ob- 
tained even from his enemies, during his ſubſe- 
quent ies T bey never delpiled; they always 


dreaded 


. * Wodrow: Burnet, &c. 
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dreaded or hated him. His perſonal reſentments Gror. F. 
againſt the Preſbyterians, were then added to the IV; 
diſadvantage of the notoriety of his diſſimulation, 4A.D. 
to betray him into an imprudent and outrageous 2685, 


ſeverity againſt the recuſants and conventiclers. 
Lauderdale was never his friend; yet even Lau- 
derdale dared not attempt his deſtruction. Ex- 
cept where he was betrayed by his perſonal reſent- 
ments; his activity againſt the Preſbyterians, never 
exceeded what was unhappily neceſſary for the 
fupport of a tottering and ill-eftabliſhed Epiſco- 
pal Church. Had that ſyſtem of meaſures of 
which alone the Earl of Middleton and Sharpe 
approved, been ſteadily purſued, with only ſome 
mitigation of their violence; it is probable, that 
Epiſcopacy might have obtained a permanent ſettle- 
ment among the Scots. Had not Sharpe ſo baſe- 
ly betrayed the cauſe of Preſbytery ; perhaps the 
reſtoration of Epiſcopacy had never been attempt- 
ed. It is remarkable, that, on the one hand, 
HenDeRs0N, the great apoſtle of the Covenant, 
was a deſerter from the cauſe of Epiſcopacy 
while SHarPe, the chief agent in the reſtoration 
of Epiſcopacy, was an apoſtate from Preſbytery. 
The leaders in the aſſaſſination of Sharpe, were 
believed to have been actuated by private grudges 
ariſing from civil diſputes, as well as by the com- 
mon religious odium with which he was regarded 
by all the Preſpyterians. By almoſt all thoſe of 
the 
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N he Preſbyterians who lighted the indulgence, this 
murder was regarded as the awful judgement of 
2 Dy. God upon an apoſtate and perſecutor ! [ts authors 
- 2685. were not abhorred as aſlaſſins, but reverenced as 
men who had acted under the irrefiſtibte influence 


of Heaven. 


Conſe- Tre aſſaſſination of Archbiſhop Sharpe was no 


— "ſooner known in Edinburgh, than the Council 
der of : . . | 
Sharpe. employed the moſt vigorous meaſures to ſeize the 
- murderers, and bring them to juſtice. The odium 

of a deed fo atrocious, threatened to prove fatally 
miſchievous to the whole party of the conventiclers, 

and to bring upon them an unſparing rigour of 
puniſhment, more terrible than all which they 

had hitherto ſuffered. For the aſſaſlins, there re- 
mained no hope of eſcape, fave that which was 

to be found in exciting the whole party into open 
rebellion. Balfour and Halkerſton, the chieſs of 

the murderers, therefore did what they could, to ef. 

fect a general inſurrection of their friends. Others 

were not leſs forward than they. It was almoſt the 

burſt, and nothing more, of wild deſpair. But yet, 

ſuch diſcontents were ariſing in England, and ſo loud 

a noiſe of rebellion came to the ears of the Scots, 

that ſome weak uncertain hopes of ſucceſs, might 
perhaps be entertained among the riſing inſurgents. 

At Rutherglen, it was agreed among a conſider- 


able 
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able meeting of the conventielers to publiſh a ſo- Ger 2 
lemn teſtimony, declaring their oppoſition in the == 
cauſe of conſcience and religion, to the wicked 4-D- 


laws and violences of the Government. Graham 
of Claverhouſe, who was to be afterwards more 
diſtinguiſhed, went with a company of ſoldiers to 
diſperſe ſuch ſeditious eongregations iti the weſt. 
At Hamilton, he, on the evening of a Saturday, 
ſeized a preacher, and ſome other perſons who 
came thither, to hold a conventicle on the mor- 
row. This could not prevent the party from aſ- 


1661 ta 


1685, 


ſembling, next day, in arms, and in a meeting much Inſurrec- | 


tion in the 


more numerous, on Lowdon- hill in Ayrſhire. Western 
Graham went to attack and diſperſe them. Aware unties. 


of his coming, they would neither flee, nor await 


his aſſault, but with about forty horſe and more 


than an hundred and fifty foot, indifferently arm- 


ed, boldly marched to meet him. A rencounter 


took place on the moor of Drumcelog. The 
Covenanters prevailed ; Graham's party was de- 
feated: he himſelf had his horſe ſhot under him, 
and with difficulty made his eſcape. Some of the 
murderers of Sharpe were preſent, and acquitted 
themſelves with deſperate valour, in the action. 
The ſoldiers fled in terror to Glaſgow; and there 
communicated the alarm of the valour, the force, 
and the approach of the Whigs of the tuirs, as 
the Coverianters were at this time deriſively 
named, to the reſt of the troops, then quettered 

Vol.. V. M in 


1 


— L 
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in that city. The victorious rebels purſued their 


hems; ; but, inſtead of puſhing to Glaſgow, which, 


A. D. 


? 13661 to 


1685. 


amid the firſt trepidation, they might perhaps have 
taken by ſurpriſe; halted, for the night at the vil. 


lage of Hamilton. On the Monday, they renew. 


ed their march to Glaſgow. But, the ſoldiers 
having, by this time, recovered from their firſt 
panic, had barricaded the ſtreets, and were pre. 
pared, with due reſolution, to reſiſt their attack, 
With courage ſtill alert and undiſmayed, the re- 
bels marched: up the ſtreets to where the ſoldiers 
behind their barricades, ſtood ready to receive 
them. The firing of the aſſailants, though ſufli. 
ciently briſk, was little effectual againſt the ſol- 
diers behind the defences by which they were pro- 


tected. Expoſed on the other hand, without any 


covering defence to the fire of thoſe troops; the 


.country people ſaw a few of their own number fall, 
were thrown into diſorder, diſheartened, and ob- 
liged to retire. Yet, they were ſtill too formidable 


to be. moleſted in their retreat by any purſuit of 


the King's forces. They returned to Hamilton; 


where they were quickly reinforced by numbers of 
their friends flocking from all parts of the coun. 
try, to join them. No ſooner were the Privy 
Council at Edinburgh, informed of theſe events 
in the welt, than they emitted a proclamation 


' againſt the. rebels; ſummoned the unembodied 


| militia, without delay, to Join the regular troops 


for 
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for the ſuppreſſion of the inſurgents; and dif- Ster. th 
patched letters to Lauderdale, the Secretary of. 
State, reſident at Court, with news of the rebel- %., 
lion. At Hamilton, ſo formidable a force had 16855. 
ſoon afſembled, that the troops in Glaſgow were 
induced to abandon that city, and retreat to the 
village of Kilſyth, From Kilſyth, they, foon 
after, retreated through Kirkintilloch. While the 
militia were muſtered, ſome troops repairing 
from Fife and from the ſouth-eaſt counties, to join 
the ſtandard of. rebellion, were, in good time, 
met and routed by detachments from the royal 
forces. Supplies were ſent in all haſte, from 
London, to ſtrengthen the hands of the Scottiſh 
Council : and the King's favourite natural ſon, 
the Duke of Monmouth and Buccleugh, came 
down to aſſume the chief command againſt the re- 
bels. The rebel-forces remained, all this while, 
at Hamilton ; and their numbers were mightily 
augmented. But, they were—a multitude, imper- 
fectly armed, undiſciplined, without a head, with- 
out ſubordination. They quickly diſagreed among 
themſelves, in regard to thoſe principles 'upon 
which they ſhould juſtify and maintain the inſur- 
rection. They appeared much rather the aſſem- 
blage of a conventicle or a fair, than an army. 
Monmouth joined the King's army in Scotland, 
and aſſumed the command: Dalziel was his Lieu- 
tenant-general, His march againſt the rebels, 


4M 2 was, 


” 
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was, for ſome days, flow, on account of a want 


Ly of the neceſſary proviſions, and becauſe he was 


A. D. 
1661 to 
1685. 


not unwilling to ſpare the effuſion of blood, by af. 
fording the inſurgents, room to throw themſelves 
cn his clemency, without riſking a battle. The 


diſſenſions continually increaſed between thoſe of 


the inſurgents who were willing to accept indul. 
gence—and thoſe who would be content with no- 
thing leſs than the full re-eſtabliſhment of the 
policy, civil and eccleſiaſtical, of the Solemn League 
and Covenant. Monmouth, as he advanced againſt 
them, received, with ſufficient facility of acceſs, 
the meſlengers whom they diſpatched to propoſe 
the terms on which they were willing to return to 
their duty. In anſwer, he promiſed to obtain for 
them, every thing from the Sovereign's clemency, 


on condition, that they ſhould, firſt of all, lay 
down their arms. This was ſufficient to divide 


Battle of 
Bothwell 
bridge. 


and diſtract their counſels, but not to prevent a 


battle by conciliation. The officers of the royal 
army marked the confuſion and irreſolution which 
prevailed among the rebels. The royal army was 
now on one fide of the river Clyde, while the 
rebels lay oppoſite to them, on the other. The 
rebels were in poſſeſſion of the bridge of Bothwell 


between the two armies; and had poſted a com- 


pany of their braveſt men to maintain the poſt. 
Theſe were attacked by the advanced guard of 
the Duke of Monmouth's army, and after a very 
| ſhort 


* 
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ſhort action were driven back to their main army. — ah.3 

Yet, the defenders of the bridge retired not, till... 

aſter their ammunition was expended, and farther 3 

aſſiſtance was refuſed them from the army, above. 1683. 

Still the rebels were poſſeſſed of advantageous | 
ground, from which they might have repulſed the 

aſſault of the King's troops. Hamilton, their ge- 

neral, a man furiouſly zealous for the high Cove- 

nanting principles, — by his irreſolution, or unwil- 

lingneſs to act with hearty unanimity with that 

part of the multitude with him who abhorred not 

the indulgence, is ſaid to have betrayed the whole 

aſſemblage of the rebels to route and havock. He 

himſelf, with fixteen hundred men on horſeback, 

made their eſcape, almoſt as ſoon as they ſaw the 

enemy maſters of the bridge. The royal forces. 

croſſed the bridge, almoſt without oppoſition. 

The rebel-foot were quickly ſurrounded by them, 

and compelled to lay down their arms. Mon- 

mouth's own temper, as well as the advices of 

that political party in England, to which he had 

attached himſelf, diſpoſed him to ſpare the ſlaugh- 

ter of the vanquiſhed, But, it was impoſſible en- 

tirely to with-hold the ſoldiers, in a purſuit, from 

ſome raſh flaughters, and ſome deeds of cruelty. 

Glaſgow, Hamilton, and the whole country in 

which the rebels had been entertained while they 

were aſſembled in arms, before the battle, were 

rapaciouſly ſpoiled by the greedy ſoldiers. To all 

perſons 
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Ster- 1. ; perſons inferior to the rank of land-holders, the 


Cuav. IV 


—> humanity of Monmouth granted an indemnity. 
p. Yet, fines, impriſonments, exile, the neceſſary 


1661 to 


1685. 


puniſhments of unſucceſsful rebellion, cruelly ha- 
raſſed all ranks in thoſe diſtricts of the country out 


of which thoſe who fought at Bothwell, had come, 


The army was let looſe over all the weſtern coun- 


ties: and theſe, therefore, ſuffered whatever the 
licence and rapacity of ſoldiers can inflit. Nor 
was the rage of the victors yet appeaſed. Mon- 
mouth could not interpoſe, to ſee that thoſe orders 
of mercy which he procured to be given, ſhould 
not be turned into cruelty, in the execution. 
The priſoners, who were very many, being con- 
ducted in all the humiliation of ' captivity, to 
Edinburgh, were there confined for ſome months, 
in the priſons and in the Greyfriars church-yard. 
Yet, ſuch was the clemency of thoſe counſels 
which now, for ſome moments prevailed ; that li- 
beration was offered to the greater number of 
theſe priſoners, upon no other condition, than 
their engaging by the ſubſcription of a bond that 
was offered them,—no more to take up arms 
againſt the preſent Government: And ſuch was 
their obſtinate infatuation, that they refuſed this 
ſubſcription, yet complained of the hardſhips they 
ſuffered. Some examples of puniſhment ſtill 
more ſevere, were requiſite, after ſuch a rebellion. 
Kid and King, two of the miniſters, were, there- 

tore, 
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fore, executed on the ſcaffold. Five others who —— 3 
were deemed. to. have been very ſignally guilty 


were condemned to ſimilar puniſhment :- and in 
teſtimony of the indignation which had been exci- 

ted in the breaſts of all good ſubjects, by the mur- 
der of Archbiſhop Sharpe; were ſent for execution 
upon Magaſk-moor, the ſcene where he was aſſaſ- 
ſinated. The progreſſes of the Juſticiary Court 
through the kingdom, took farther cognizance-of 
rebels in all different parts of the country, pro- 
nounced ſentence upon numbers, and inflicted a 
variety of puniſnments. But, Monmouth's re- 
turn to London, procored new alleviations of the 
puniſhment of the unfortunate Whigs; and even 
obtained for thoſe of them, who had not been en- 
gaged in the rebellion, a new indulgence in the 
exerciſe of their religion, leſs reſtrictive than any 
that had been before granted to them. 


Ss 


THE progreſs of Engliſh affairs, within no long The Due 


time after, ſent another miniſter into Scotland. 
who was, in his ſpirit and principles, very unlike 
to the Duke of Monmouth. This was the Duke 
of York, afterwards to become the unfortunate 
James the Seventh, whom the aſcendency of his 
Engliſh enemies obliged to retire. for a time, as 
into a ſort of honourable. exile, to the adminiſtra- 
tion of d 5 in ae At his coming into 


nn 


2 Scotland. 


| Sxcr. I. 
Cnar. IV. 
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Scotland, he wore, for a time; the guiſe of mo- 


1 — The nobles reſorted to his Court at 


Bo 


oof pon 


- Holyroodhouſe. His Ducheſs, the young and 
beautiful. Princeſs: of Modena,; was beheld with 


admiration by the Scottiſh ladies. To him, the 
Scots were willing to pay an homage which Lau- 
derdale had been ambitious to exact, but which 
they had ſcorned to give to ſo mean 4 man. He 


recommended to the biſhops, moderation in pro-— 
ſecuting the non - conformiſts. So anxious was 
he to win the favour of a people of whom he was 


|  likely' to be, one day, the Sovereign; that it 


ſeemed, for a time, that his moderation, if any 
thing, might, at laſt reconcile the Whigs to peace- 
ful order. But he was known to be of the Ca- 
tholic religion. The Scots were no ſtrangers to 


the efforts which had been made by the Preſpyte- 
rians and republicans in England, to exclude him 
on account of his religion, from the hopes of ſuc- 


ceſſion to the throne. An- indulgence, which, 


even from the Duke of Lauderdale, and his Preſ- 


byterian friends, had been ungracieuſly received, 
could not well be more grateful, when offered by 


2 Paplſt. A miniſter, of the name of Cargill, nom 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the WHL s, or parti- 
zans of the Covenant, by bis zealous and enthu- 


ſialtic oppoſition, equally: te the ſovereignty, of 
the King, and to the adminiſtration of the Duke. 


Halkerſton, one of the aſſaſſins of Sharpe, having 


been 


649 
been ſeized, was put to death, in circumſtances D. *. 
of cruelty on the part of his judges and execu Lym 
tioners, and of fortitude on his own part, which 47 ., 
contributed to render the Government ſtill more 1685. 
odious, and to make the rebellion of the Whigs 
yet more popular. In that rencounter, at Dum- 
fries, in which Halkerſton was made priſoner, 
there had others of the Whigs fallen by the arms 
of the ſoldiery; and thoſe who thus fell; were, no 
- leſs than they who periſhed on the ſcaffold; ho- 
noured as martyrs. The gatb of mildneſs which 
James had ſedulouſly endeavoured to wear, among 
the Scots, was, amidſt the circumſtances of the 
times, gradually dropped from about him. Ar- 
gyle, the ſon of a father deſervedly hateful to 
the royal family ; himſelf, a political correſpond- 
ent of James's enemies in England ; formidable, 
on account of the vaſt eſtates, and the ample jurif- 
ditions of his family, to which, after his father's 
forfeiture, he had been, by the favour of Lauder- 
dale, fully reſtored; Argyle -was ſoon marked out 
by York, for the victim of his jealouſy and re- 
venge. A TEST-ACT was propoſed in the Partia- 
ment, for the purpoſe of aſcertaining and fixing 
the dutiful allegiance of the nation to their preſent 
Sovereign, and his goverament, and their attach- 
ment to the eſtabliſhed Proteſtant religion. It 
was enacted into a law. The TzsT-oaTE which 
it preſcribed, was then to be ſworn, in the firſt 
Vol. V. 4 N inſtance, 
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Ener. 7. inſtance, by the members of the Privy Council, 


- and the moſt eminent among the nobility. ; Ar- 


A. D. 
1651 to 


| 18685. 


Condemse + 
nation of 
the Earl 

of Argyle, 


gyle, after, in vain contending in Parliament, for 
the introduction of a new claufe into the TzsT-act 
by which the family and Kindred of, the Monarch 
ſhould be bound, as well as all their inferiors, to 
abjure the Papal religion; refuſed, at laſt, in the 
Privy Council, to ſubſcribe the TxST-OATRH, other. 
wiſe, than under an explanation, declaring that pe- 
culiar ſenſe in which alone he was willing to re- 


ceive ſome of its moſt important articles. Argyle 


was not the only recuſant, even among thoſe who 
were otherwiſe faithfully attached to Epiſcopacy, 
and to the Sovereignty of Charles. But Argyle 


was the moſt eminent among the ſticklers and re- 


cufants; and Argyle had, alone, made himſelf ob. 


noxious to the Duke of York's reſentment, by at- 


tacking that Duke's idolized religion. His having 
offered a private explanation of the TzsT-0AaTH, 
was officiouſly interpreted to be the treaſonable 
aſſumption of a legiſlative power. Vork heard 
this interpretation, with eager and malignant joy. 
The obnoxious Earl was ſent a priſoner to the 
caſtle of Edinburgh. In vain,” did the noble pri- 
foner, now aware of his danger, ſolicit an au- 
dience of York, for the purpoſe of conciliating his 
favour, by humiliation and conceſſion. York, 


' with cold, baughty cruelty, refuſed t0,ſee him, 


Lauderdale, the reſtorer of his eſtates and honours, 
rr "6 was 
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was now ſinking under the infirmities and dotage 


Cen 
Srcr. I. 
Cnay. IV, 


of old age. Burnet, with officious, but weak be A.? 
nevolence, 'endeavoured in vain, to gain ſome 4% P. 


friends, to fave Argyle by interceſſion with the 
Sovereign himſelf at the Engliſh Court. The ob- 
noxious Earl was impatiently brought to trial. 
That he had offered an explanation of the TEsT- 
0ATH, when he ſwore and ſubſcribed it, was an 
| undeniable fact. But, it was equally certain, 
that this could only appear to juſtice, an act of 
contempt for the law, enjoining the ſubſcription, 
ſuch as neceſſarily made void that particular ſub. 
ſcription, which it had accompanied. Incapacity to 
hold civil or eccleſiaſtical employments, was the 
penalty by which the law awarded puniſhment 
againſt thoſe who refuſed the teſt. Argyle had, 
perhaps, incurred this incapacitation; but, be- 
yond this,. was, ſurely, not lawfully puniſhable. 
Far otherwiſe thought the Duke of York, and his 
minions in the Scottiſh adminiſtration. The of. 
fered explanation was to be condemned as treaſon. 


In - vain did Lockhart, the ableſt lawyer of the 
age, vindicate, by irrefragable arguments, the 


innocence of Argyle before the Court. In vain 


was it, that two of the five judges of that 


Court, could not be perſuaded to enter into the 
views of Vork. A jury more ſubſervient to the 
tyrant's wiſhes, found the fact, and pronounced 


it Wen. Argyle was condemned to ſuffer the 


4 N 2 forfeiture 
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v forfeiture and the 5xecrtion of a traitor. Univer- 


L=—faland deep indignation, and honour, were exci- 


A. D 
1661 to 
1683. 


ted by the ſentence. To ſoothe and moderate 
theſe ſentiments, it was given out, that a pardon 
would infallibly be granted to him, upon no har- 
der conditions, than the furrender of ſome of 
the too ample and independent powers of juriſ- 
dition, which the family of Argyle had acquired 


in the Weſtern Highlands. But, ſuſpicion, and 


too menacing appearances,” happily perſuaded the 


condemned Earl, that nothing leſs than the actual 


effuſion of his blood, upon the ſcaffold, would 
ſatisfy the unrelenting malignity of his enemy, 
The guards were doubled around him: | The day 
was fixed, on which he was to be removed from 


the caſtle, to the common priſon, as a criminal 


irrevocably deſtined for execution. He would 
not, in theſe circumſtances, longer truſt to the 
ſafe · guard of his innocence; but making his 


efcape out of the caſtle, ſled in haſte, and undi. 


covered, to ſome Covenanters who were his friends, 


and reſided on the conſines between Scotland and 
England. Veitch, 4 miniſter, received him at 


Staunton- hall, in Northumberland, and readily 


agreed to become the companion of his journey to 


London, whither his flight was directed. A re- 
ward of five hundred pounds was, in vain; offered 


by proclamation, to whoſoever ſhould ſeize the 


aße . and . him up to juſtice. With 
my 15 N | n 
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difficulty they eſcaped ſeveral dangers, which the —— L. | 
ſearch that was made, in conſequence of the — | | 
clamation, ſtirred up to them. In London, Ar- . - 
gyle was kindly received, and concealed by the 1688. 
Preſbyterians. ' His concealment in London, be- 
came known to the King. But, Charles, whoſe 
pleaſure had been little conſulted in the proſecu- 
tion, and who did not, like his brother, thirſt for 
the EarPs brother, would not give orders for 
ſuch a rigorous ſearch; as might have ſeized the 
fugitive; He found; within no long time after, 
an OP nn ee 


TAE Lord Fwy the dead of Saab, 
was another of thoſe whoſe overthrow was atchieved 
by the Duke of - York, during his adminiſtration 
of the Scottiſh Government. Hatton fell un- 
pitied. He had been the miniſter of his brother's 
unpopular power ; and his hands were polluted by 
all the mean practices of avarice and corruption. 
Diſmiſſion from his offices, and the payment of a 
ſine of twenty thouſand pounds Sterling, were the 
penalties exacted for his mal · adminiſtration. Lau- Death of 
derdale, faſt ſinking into the grave, could not rr - 
ſave his brother. Lauderdale had not forfeited 
his Sovereign's favour, but now wanted ſtrength of 
both mind and body, to cultivate it. He died in 
ge N Wender n 
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Cu. I. and eighty-two ; leaving behind him che reputa- 
on of unprincipled- abifty ; excerated by his 


A. D. 
1661 to 
1685. 


enemies; unlamented by thoſe who had been once 
his friends. Patriots abhorred his memory, as 
that of a miniſter who had, in the moſt fienal 
manner, contributed to ſubject his country to the 
yoke of deſpotie power: The Scottiſh Epiſcopa- 
lians regarded him as the man through whoſe 


fault, alone, the Epiſcopal eſtabliſhment' was ſtill 


tottering and inſecure among the Scots: The 
Preſbyterians hated him with ſtill fiercer malig- 
nity, as one who might have reſtored, but who 
betrayed them“. 


Tu ſubſequent acts of the Duke of York's 
adminiſtration in Scotland, were of ſuch a na- 
ture, as to efface the memory of his firſt popu- 
larity, and to impreſs the minds of the Scots, with 
the deepeſt odium againſt both his perſon and his 
government. Returning from Newmarket, whi- 
ther he had gone to viſit his brother; he had al- 


+ moſt periſhed by the wreck of the veſſel in which 


he was conveyed down. He was ſaved in the long- 
boat. But, his care for his dogs,” with ſhocking- 
ly inhumane negligence or caprice, preferred 
their ſafety to chat of more than eighty perſons, 


the flower of the Engliſh and Scottiſh youth, Who 


were, hence, without neceſſity, left to periſh- 
* Burnet, vol. 2. Kc. 
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The miniſters. to whom he committed the admini- 2 - | 
ſtration, when he was himſelf with his Ducheſs, Wyn 
to return, again to reſide in his brother's Court, ES 
were men whoſe abilities the nation deſpiſed, and 1635. 
whoſe moral characters it hated. Gordon, after- 

wards Earl of Aberdeen, was made Chancellor: 

The Duke of Queenſberry was declared treaſurer. 

The miniſters. of oppreſſion were changed, only 

that new. minions of. court-favour, might be en- 
riched with its ſpoils. A more rigorous exaction 

of the fines impoſed, on account of religion, now 

forced thoſe who, bad long deſerted the ſervices of 

the church, again to attend with reluQant minds, 

the miniſtry of the Epiſcopal clergy. - Suſpicions 

of a treaſonable correſpondence with, conſpiracy 

and ſedition in England, brought ſome diſtinguiſh- 

ed perſons among the Scottiſh Whigs, to condem- 

nation and execution, by an irregular trial, and a 
ſentence conſequently unjuſt, A new inquiſition 

after the treaſon of thoſe whoſe inſurrection had 

been quelled at Bothwell, -was inſtituted, and was 

ſo conducted, that hardly any one, however inno- 
cent, could eſcape its conviction, and its penalties. 

Such. were the laws; that almoſt the whole nation 

might be convicted of the capital violation of many 

of them: And ſo capriciouſly were pardon and 
puniſhment now. diſpenſed; that it was no longer 
poſſible to diſcern, otherwiſe, than from the ver- 

digs of packed juries, the ſentences of unjuſt 


Judges, 


— Reo 
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Sr bi judges, and the orders of an arbitrary Privy 


—>Council, whether er man were "—_ or 1 
3 
1661 £0 


Tux progreſs of time, 140 overcame the re · 
ſolution of the ſufferers, nor ſoftened the rage of 
their perſecutors. All hereditary juriſdictions 
Conti- were forfeited from thoſe who refuſed to ſwear and 
noo of ſubſeribe the teſt-oath 3 and many noble families 
the Scots. v ere, in conſequence of this, deprived of ſome of 

their moſt dearly valued poſſeflions. In their def: 

pair, the people were driven into unlawful in- 
trigues with the opponents to the Court in Eng. 

land, and with the friends of the Prince of Orange 

in Holland. Of theſe intrigues, the ſuſpicion, 
rather than the deteQion, from time to time, called 
forth the rage of the Government and its miniſters, 
to wreak itſelf upon them, with continually in- 
creaſing cruelty: The poor peaſantry, who were 
the moſt obſtinate in attachment to the Covenant, 
though they wanted property to be confiſcated, 
yet ſuffered in perſonal hardſhips of baniſhment, 
impriſonment, torture, expoſure to periſh by fa- 
mine, enough to make humanity ſhrink from its 
recollection. Graham of Claverhouſe, a man 

| barbarous as brave, and having his mind till 
exaſperated by the remembrance of his diſgrace 
at e was ſent out into the ſouth · weſt 


counties p 


# FoſJem quos fopra, 
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counties; And ſpared no- cruelty that he could 88 


think ſuitable; either to puniſh or prevent Preſpy .. 
terian ſedition. The curatet, and other Epiſcopat 8. — 
clergy, inſtead of being the fathers and paſtors 1635. 
of their - pariſhioners, acted, in many inſtances, 
rather as fiends ſat to: betray and torment them. — 
The Earl of Perth, courting, even by religious 
apoſtacy, the favour. of the Duke of Vork; ab- 
tained, at length, a leading power in the Scottiſh 
adminiſtration z and carried the cruelty and, the 
vigilance of perſecution, to a greater height than 
they had before attained, Car/tairs, a preacher, Carſtairs, 
ſuſpected as the confident of criminal fecrets, 
falling into the hands of the $contiſh rulers, un- 
derwent extreme ſeverity of torture, without be- 
traying a correſpondence with Holland, with the 
management. of which, he had been entrulted. 
Baillie of Jerviſwood was ſuſpected as the agent Baillie, 
of a criminal correſpondence with plotters in 
England; And the irregularities of his trial, and 
the extremities of his puniſhment, beſpoke, in 
the judgement of his friends, rather the tyranni- 
cal jealouſy and cruelty of his enemies, than the 
reality or magnitude of his guilt, A gentleman 
of the name of Hume, and various others, re- Hume, & 
ſpectable, not more for their virtues, than for un 
their rank, and for the high eſtimation which 
they enjoyed among their party, met a ſimilar 
fate. Scotland in genera, eſpecially throughout 

Vor. V. 40 | its 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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L its ſouthern” counties, was treated as a country 


ng conquered, and ſubjected to ſervitude, or rather 
A. P. as a land of rebels in which rebellion had been 


1 
| 


- wantonly excited, and with difficulty ſubdued, 
But, what ſort of laws, and what ſort of an ad- 
miniſtration of them, are thoſe, under which the 
greater part of the intelligent perſons of the na- 
tion, are in avowed diſobedience and ſedition, 
yet, with ſincere honeſty of intention, believe 
themſelves to be purſuing that conduct which, | 
alone, is not criminal? | 


«In England, in is mean time, Charles, in all 
chat ſelfiſhneſs and cruelty, to which early and has 
- bitual debauchery neceſſarily form the heart; ; Pure 
ſued, with unremitting activity and rage, that 
victory which he had gained, by winning he 
wiſhes of his people from the party who had op- 
poſed his government, and had ſtriven to compel 
him to diſinherit his brother, James, having 
fully recovered his brother's confidence and fa · 
vour, became abſolute maſter of all his counſels; 
While he himſelf had no will, but that of prieſts, | 
of miſtreſſes, and of bis bigotted, though amiable 
Queen. Ruſſel and Sidney periſhed, under an ir- 

regular trial, and bya ſentence which proceeded not 
upon ſufficient evidence; yet were, perhaps, not al- 
n puiltleſs of the conſpiracy of which they 


were 
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were accuſed, —if guilt it may be called, to have Ster. . 
with the political knowledge of that age, ſought to 
ſave the nation by ſecret counſels, when it ſeemed, A D- 
that this could no longer be effected by legal and 1685. 
Parliamentary meaſures. The incorporations of 
London, and the other burghs, were next attack- 
ed: And their elections were tyrannically con- 
trouled, and the ſurrender of their charters was 
unlawfully extorted from them. Popery was not 
yet openly profeſſed: But, the Papiſts flattered 
themſelves, that they could ſee in the meaſures 
which were now purſued, à train of rapid pre- 
parations for their triumph. The progreſs of 
deſpotiſm was intended to be nearly equal in 
Scotland and England; but, in Scotland, where 
there was the ſmalleſt ſtrength of oppoſition in 
the ſubjects, rather to precede. Still, however, 
the compariſon of Charles, on the one hand, with 
his dark, yet weak- minded brother ;—on the | 
other, with the chiefs of that almoſt republican | 
party from which the better part of the nation | 
dreaded a renewal of all the miſchiefs of anarchy | 1 
and rebellion; preſerved to his perſon and go- 
vernment, the favour of a vety large proportion 
of his ſubjects. To obviate the fears of Popery, 
and perhaps, to provide a rival in the national 1 
favour, to the Prince of Orange; AxxxE, the 5 1 
ſecond daughter of the Duke of York, was given 1 
in marriage, to Prince George, the brother of 
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the King of Denmark. But, the care of the 
. of power, and of the general liberties of 
Europe, was, in the mean time, entirely abandon. 
ed by the Engliſh Sovereign and his miniſters. 
In peace, as in war, Lewis the Fourteenth of 
France was careleſsly or treacheroufly ſuffered, 
as well to uſurp all the fbewy and unſubſtantial 
marks of pre-eminence among the Potentates of 
Europe, as to make inceffant encroachments upon 


their ſtrength and poſſeſſions, by which he gained 


a formidable augmentation of rea power. The 
adminiſtration of the Engliſh Government was 


already, almoſt wholly relinquiſhed by the indo- 


lent and unprincipled Charles, to the vengeful 
reſentments, the deſpotic ſpirit, and the Papiſtical 


counſels of his brother. Charles was not ill- 
pleaſed, that James, exerciſing the oſtenſible ad- 
miniſtration of the ſovereign power, ſhould bear 
the whole odium of meaſures, which he himſelf 


approved, yet dared not to enforce with rigour. 
Yet, at laſt, a jealouſy of his brother's purpoſes 
was ſuppoſed to have been awakened in his mind, 


| by James's own imprudent conduct, and by the 


ſuggeſtions of Charles's favourite miſtreſs, the 


Ducheſs of Portſmouth. A new ſyſtem of coun- 
ſels was perhaps about to be adopted; the exiled 
Monmouth was perhaps about to be recalled ; and 
the moderate WHics and the ſober-minded Torres 


were, perhaps, about to be gratified by a ſettle- 


ment 
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ment of the government, by which future revo- — 
lution might bave been prevented. Such are Dee 
deſigns which Charles is ſaid to have meditated 4, D. 


in the laſt months of his life. But it was too 1 
late *. 


Amid all his debaucheries, he had hitherto Laſt in. 
enjoyed excellent health. In the beginning of —_ 
the year one thouſand fix hundred and eighty. Tes. 
five, a gouty affection of his legs began to give 
him ſome uneaſineſs, and to reſtrain him from 
the exerciſe of walking, of which he was always 
fond. An unuſual weakneſs of ſtomach next 
concurred to beſpeak a general decline of his 
vital energies. An oppreſſion of the brain, pro- 
ducing a confuſion in the train of his perceptions 
and thoughts, was the firſt ſymptom which: be- 
gan to give a ſerious alarm to thoſe who were 
about him. A fit of apoplexy quickly enſued, 
Blood-letting gave a temporary relief. He was 
conveyed to bed in a ſtate of extreme weakneſs ; 
and every appearance made the phyſicians to 
dread the moſt fatal conſequences. Another fit 
of apoplexy came on. The Duke of York, and 
the royal miſtreſs, the Duke of Portſmouth, at- 

tended in the bed-chamber. A Popiſh prieſt 
was ſecretly called in. The Proteſtant attendants 
were, for a ſhort time, excluded from the cham- 


; . ber. 
® Burnet; Papers publiſhed by Macpherſon and Dalrymple, &c, 
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weber. Charles was perſuaded to perform thoſe 


—=mJAolemn penitential exerciſes which the ritual of 


A. D. 
1661. to 


1685, 


the Romiſh church preſcribes to the dying, and 
to receive the laſt ſacraments of that ritual from 
the hands of the prieſt. A religion ſo favour. 
able to deſpotiſm, ſo graciouſly indulgent to de. 
bauchery, had long poſſeſſed the ſecret aſſent of 
Charles. Theſe exerciſes of his laſt hours, of 
courſe, ſealed his profeſſion of Popery. But, San- 
CROFT, and Ken, biſhops of the church of Eng- 
land, were, then, in the Court; and to their in- 
treaties, it was impoſlible to deny all acceſs to tlie 
bed-chamber of their dying Sovereign. After the 


Popiſſi ceremonies had been celebrated, and had 
appeared to ſoothe the conſcience of the Monarch; 
theſe biſhops, with the other Proteſtants then in 


waiting, were admitted into his chamber. San- 


croft had before addreſſed Charles in a warm ex- 


hortation, direQed to awaken the heart to peniten- 
tial devotion. Ken, almoſt with the fervour of in- 


' ſpiration, exhorted the King, who, was now rapidly 


ſinking into inſenſibility, to reconcile himſelf to 


Heaven, by repentance for his fins, and by implo- 
ring the mercy of God, through Jeſus Chriſt. 
To theſe exhortations, Charles made no reply: 
In the frequent prayers which Ken uttered, he 
ſeemed to. take no part: When entreated to re- 
ceive the ſacrament, after the ritual of the church 
of England; he declined it, on the pretence of 


extreme 
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extreme weakneſs. He, however, refuſed not OT: - 
the abſolution and laſt benediction which Ken 
anxiouſly offered. His brother, the Ducheſs of 4 Dr, 
Portſmouth and Helen Gwyn his miſtreſſes, 16858. 
with the children whom he left by theſe women, 

were they of whoſe temporal intereſts he was the 

moſt particularly mindful amid his mortal ago- 

nies. He expired at eleven o'clock on the fore - 

noon of Friday, the ſixth day of February, in 

the year one thouſand fix hundred and eighty- 

five, after a reign of thirty-ſix years and eight 
days,—reckoning from the time of his father's 
murder,—or of twenty-four years, eight months, 

and nine days from the Reſtoration, Poiſon, ad- 
miniſtered to prevent, by his death, a change of 
meaſures, and the diſgrace of the Duke, was 

then ſaid to have been the true cauſe of his laſt 

illneſs. But, what King or other great perſon 
could, in that age, die, without the ſuſpicion 


being propagated, of poiſon. as the cauſe of his 
death ? 


Ox Charles's character, there remains little to His cha- 
be here added,—Of all the Monarchs who have cp 
ruled the Britiſh kingdoms, he was perhaps the 
leaſt patriotic. A careleſs education, in the 
midſt of long adverſity, taught him—only—to 
ſnatch, with permet whatever pleaſures of the 

| ſenſes 
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S ſenſes and the paſſions, even adverſity. did not 
LH deny,—to ſeek the means for private gratification, 
A.D. even by the moſt ungenerous, and the moſt unking. 
1661 to 4 

1635, ly arts,—to practiſe that infincere politeneſs and 
ſeeming benevolence of perſonal manners, which 
were indiſpenſibly neceſſary to a Prince, all whoſe 
revenues, with all the ſervices performed for 

him, flowed, not from the duty nor the fears of 
ſubjects, but from the ſpontaneous good. will of 
friends. The conduct of the overthrowers of his 
father's government, had evinced, in the eſtima - 

tion of the loyaliſts, all the pretences of auſtere 

piety, and of diſintereſted patriotiſm, ro be but 

the tricks of villainous impoſture: And this 
ſentiment of his friends ſeems to have, early, 

. taken the deepeſt root in Charles's mind, and 
to have excluded from it every principle of 
genuine virtue. Popery, as the faſhionable re- 
ligion of the greateſt and the moſt elegant per- 

ſons with whom he had been acquainted, and 

as the moſt indulgent of all religions to the 

vices of the great, had won, while he was abroad, 

his ſecret aſſent and profeſſion of it. To this 
temper was his character formed, before the Re- 
ſtoration.— Reigning over the Britiſh dominions, 

he conſidered his kingdoms merely as the ſources 

of an income to be laviſhed upon miſtaken, per- 

ſonal enjoyment. He was utterly deſtitute of 
public ſpirit. He corrupted his Parliaments, he 
deceived 
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deceived his allies, he became the penfjoner of . _— — 
France, he aimed at deſpotiſm, he committed acts —— 
of atrocious cruelty, he employed perfidy and hy- P., 
pocriſy with his ſubjects, ſolely that he might 1685. 
bring the Engliſh Government into a condition in 
which it ſhould afford abundance of money for - 
his private pleaſures, and ſhould be adminiſtered 
without diſturbing him in the enjoyment of thoſe 
pleaſures. The only inſtance in which he acted 
ſteadily, on public principle, was, in the unfor- 
tunate ſupport of the hereditary rights of his bro- 
ther James. It was perhaps happy for the nation, 
that he ſurvived not longer. He might have ſuc- 
ceeded in the full eſtabliſhment of deſpotiſm. 
His perſonal form was ſtately and majeſtic. He 
died in the fifty-fourth year of his age. He left 
many natural children, moſt of whom were en- 
nobled. 


vor. v. 1 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 


From the Acceſſion of Fames the Seventh, in the 
Year 1685, 10 the. Revolution in 1688. 


s haps wiſhes of the Wies were diſappoint. 
Sn ed: And the Duke of York, although a 
—>>apilt, ſucceeded, with the entire approbation of 
nag ; to almoſt all the politically active part of the people, 
1633. on the throne of his brother. His firſt care was, 
to amuſe the nation with promiſes ; that, in all 
Acceſſion 
of James. but ſacrificing the juſt prerogatives of a Sove- 
reign, he would amend the errors of his brother's 


adminiſtration ; and that, whatever fears had been 


conceived, of ruin to the Church of England, to 


be wrought by his partiality for his own re- 
ligion, ſhould be evinced to be utterly vain, 
Britain, it was boaſtingly given out at Coprt, 


- ſhould be, no longer, the baſe tool of the ambi- 


tion of the French Monarch ; Thoſe who were the 
| brethren of the King's faith, ſhould enjoy ix DI. 


GENCE, but ſhould not, to the violation of the 


laws, be exalted to power : The King would not, 
as his brother had done, court, and buy, and make 
compromiſes with, the factious; but, as he was a 


_ 7 
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Scotland, that IN DULOEN OE which had been be- 


fore held out to the non-conformiſt Preſbyterians, 
was now eagerly offered to Chriſtians of all deno- 
minations. The ſame miniſters whom James's 


favour had before recommended to the great 


offices of ſtate, were permitted ſtill to conduct 


the Scottiſh Government under the new reign. 
No violent changes were haſtily made, even in 


the Engliſh adminiſtration, For ſome moments, - 


the nations began to hope, that a Popiſh Sove- 
reign might be not unfriendly to the intereſts of 
the Proteſtant religion; that, a man who openly 


aſpired to arbitrary power, might be capable, of 


employing it only for the. glory and the general 
welfare of the people over whom he reigned ; 
that, a perſon who, from the exceſſes of debau- 
chery, had betaken himſelf to thoſe of ſuperſti- 
tion, might be capable of thoſe vigorous and ge- 
nerous energies of ſoul, which are requiſite to 


the faithful and wiſe diſcharge of the duties of a 


patriotic: Prince. The more moderate of even 

the Scottiſh Preſbyterians, were now willing to 

believe it to be, in the fight of God, no un- 

pardonable crime, to ſubmit to the mild ſway of 
a Papilt “. 


ITE wiſhes of the nation were not now with 
4P 2 | the 


Burnet, vol. iii: Wodrow, vol. ii. &c, 
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Secr. 7, the faction of the Whigs, But, many of that 
faction were exiles in Holland, and other fo. 
652; reign parts: And ſeveral of their leaders had 
16d. made themſelves too obnoxious to the hatred of 
James, ever to hope his forgiveneſs. William, 
Invaſion Pages of ORANGE, the military chief of the 


by Argyle Dutch republic; being the huſband of James's 
— eldeſt daughter, was now the next heir to his 
OY Crown; being a Proteſtant, was the natural re- 
of Orange. ſource of the oppreſſed and diſcontented Proteſt. 
ants from the Britiſh dominions; aſpiring to be the 
Chief of the Proteſtant intereſt in Europe, and 
the Chief alſo of that political intereſt which op- 
poſed the gigantic ambition of France, —was 
hence indignant to behold Britain —betrayed to 
become the footſtool of Lewis's vain glory, 
and haſtening to be numbered, once more, among 
the caverns of Popiſh darkneſs. Hence, he en- 
couraged thoſe diſcontents of the Britiſh Proteſt- 
ants, 'which he could not but think juſt; and 
fcrupled not to abet, but with infinite caution, 
whatever threatened to diſturb the tranquility, 
and to thwart the projects of the new reign. 
The Duxz or MonmouTH, the EARL of ARGYLE, 
both exiles, both well aware that the Britiſh 
King was their irreconcileable foe, were the firſt 

| who offered themſelves for the leaders of an expe- 
dition, to wreſt the ſceptre from the hands of 
James. Monmouth made pretenſions for himſelf, 
to 
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to the inheritance of his father's Crown. But, Szcr. I. 
William well knew, that the Britiſh nation —_— 
not now in a temper to prefer Monmouth's pre- 4, P. 

tenfions to his rights: And he might reaſonably 1688, 
hope, that any civil war begun in England, by Mon- 
mouth, could not end favourably for the Proteſt- 
ants, otherwiſe than by placing William and 
Mary on the throne. He, therefore, ſecretly 
favoured thoſe preparations which were ſoon made 
for an expedition, to be conducted by Monmouth 
into England, by Argyle into Scotland; of which 
the avowed deſign was to reſtore all the pretended 
divine rights of Preſbyterianiſm among the Scots, 
and to accompliſh that end, in England, for 
which a Ruſſel and a Sidney had died, of vindi- 
cating the throne from the unlawful encroach- 
ment of a Papiſt. The exiles were ready to follow 
two leaders ſo popular as Argyle and Monmoyth, 
Hopes were, with too much of ſanguine ardour, 
entertained among them; that the Scottiſh and 
the Engliſh nations would ariſe, with one voice, 
to eſpouſe their cauſe. Some ſupplies of ſhipping, 
arms, and ammunition, were procured. The 
boaſted avengers of Britiſh liberty and religion, 

were quickly ready to ſet fail “. 


On the firſt day of May, the Earl of Argyle, 
with his friends, departed _ Holland. Within 
three 


* Burnet : Rain, &c. 
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— Ger: 1: three days, they reached the Orkney Iſles. Some 
s their number being ſent aſhore for a pilot, 
15 % were unluckily ſeized and detained at Kirkwall. 
1638. From the Orkneys, they haſtened away, with 
what ſpeed. they might, to the Hebudæ. At 
Argyle's Tobermory in the ifle of Mull, they were detained 
__ for three days; but obtained a reinforcement of 
their numbers to the amount of three hundred 
men. At Campbelton in Kintyre, they publiſhed 
a declaration and apology, explaining the reaſons 
why they had come in arms againſt the Govern. 
ment of their native country, and earneſtly in. 
viting their fellow-countrymen to join their en- 
terpriſe. Argyle now, with little ſucceſs ſummoned 
his kinſmen, all the chieftains of the clan of the 
Campbells, and all the tenants upon his forfeited 
eſtates, to join him. Some very few indeed, re- 
paired, with alacrity, to his ſtandard: Others, 
While they pretended to be buſy in his ſervice, 
haſtened to betray him to his foes: Others ſat 
quiet, too fearful of the power and the cruelty 
of the reigning Government, to move a finger 
againſt it, though they would have rejoiced to ſee 
it overturned. Thus diſappointed and uncertain, 
the Earl lingered, day after day, in Kintyre, till 
the Scottiſh rulers were aware of his landing and 
his weakneſs, and had muſtered a force ſufficient 
to oppoſe him. Sir Duncan Campbell brought 
him a reinforcement of eight hundred men. 
| The 
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The Earl now advanced to Tarbat; and there Scr. I. 
marſhalled his ſmall army into three regiments, 
each conſiſting of little more than half the number hs ** 

5 to 

of an ordinary regiment. Ahoſtile force of about ſix 1688. 
hundred men, under the command of the Laird 
of Ballechan, in the mean time, watched all 
Argyle's movements; and, though unable to en- 
counter him in battle, yet divided Argyleſhire 
againſt him, and prevented him from making him- 
ſelf entirely maſter even of that diſtrict in which he 
had hoped, that his very name might operate as a 
ſpell to bring all who were able to bear arms, to 
fight by his ſide. Of that ſmall force which he 
had been able to draw together, the unfortunate 
impatience of ſome of his aſſociates, obliged him, 
unſeaſonably to detach a part towards the ſouth- 
weſt counties. With a force of no fewer than 
five thouſand men, the Marquis of Athole was 
ſoon ready at Inverary, to check the progreſs of 
the inſurrection, ere its ſucceſs ſhould ſpread be- 
yond Argyleſhire. All the attempts of Argyle, 
againſt Athole and the garriſon of Inverary, 
were eaſily baffled. Hoping better ſucceſs in the 
Low-country, the Earl then marched with an 
inconſiderable force into Dunbartonſhire. The 
King's troops, and the militia of the county, in 
numbers at leaſt thrice as great as thoſe of his 
own followers, were drawn up to oppoſe him, 'on 
ground over which he was to paſs, in entering 


the 
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2 5 the town of Dunbarton. Stratagem equally bold 
nd lucky, enabled the inſurgents to avoid the 


A. D. 


1685 to 


1655. 


It is de- 


feated. 


encounter of the royal army; leaving it behind 
them, on their march towards Glaſgow. But, it 
was too late. The King's forces, every where in 
arms, had availed themſelves of Argyle's incon- 
ſiderate and fruitleſs delay in the remote receſſes 
of the Weſtern Highlands, had garriſoned the 


ſtrong · holds, occupied the paſſes, and placed the 


whole ſuſpected part of the Preſbyterians under a 
vigilant, military inſpeQion and controul, which 


made it impoſſible, even for Argyle's beſt friends, 


to come in arms to his aid. Several ſkirmiſhes 
took place between the militia and the followers of 
Argyle, in which ſometimes the one party, ſome- 
times the other, were ſucceſsful. But, the gene- 
ral reſult of all the endeavours of the inſurgents, 
was ſo very different from what they had encouraged 
themſelves to expect; their friends were ſo cold 
and. timid ; their enemies were ſo vigilant and 
powerful; they were ſo utterly deftitute of all the 
neceſſaries to ſucceſs; and every event in the pro- 
greſs of their affairs, ſo tended to waſte and to 
diſarm them; that they quickly became diſobe- 
dient to all command, diſorderly, deſpondent, 
ſtole away one by one from the banners of their 


leader, and at laſt left the Earl, a ſolitary wan- 
derer on the confines of Renfrewſhire. He diſ- 
guiſed himſelf i in mean raiment ; * hoped, that 


he 
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he might lurk undiſcovered by his foes, till the Joey, — 8 
Preſbyterians of the Weſt ſhould either muſter N 
arms to follow him to victory, or ſhould at leaſt FI 


convey him, once more, ſafe out of the kingdom. 
Not far from. the town of Renfrew, however, he 
was overtaken by a party of the royal troops. 
Under his humble diſguiſe, he -might perhaps 
have been oyerlooked, as a clown unworthy of 
| their notice, Some one officiouſly ſuggeſted, that 

he was not what he ſeemed. He thought to 
eſcape by ſwimming acroſs the ſmall river of 
Inchinnan, near to where it pours its waters into 
the Clyde. Other purſuers were ready to meet 
him, as he reached the oppoſite bank: and when 
he attempted, by the diſcharge of his piſtols, to 
prevent them from ſeizing him; the powder 
having been made wet in the paſſage acroſs the 
river, would not take fire. He was made priſo- 
ner; put in irons; carried in triumph to Glaf- 
gow. But, when the priſoner was known to 
be the Earl of Argyle ; the country-people who 
had been acceſſory to his capture, were not leſs 
grieved for. the event, than the officers of the 
Government were overjoyed at it. All the diffe- 
rent parties of his fellow - inſurgents were, by this 
time, diſperſed and diſarmed; and the ſeizure of 
the perſon of Argyle himſelf, therefore, entirely 
put an end to the inſurrection. From Glaſgow, 
he was quickly carried to Edinburgh. Interro- 


Vol. V. | 4Q gated 
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: gated by the Privy Council, he refuſed not to make 


och anſwers to their queſtions, as he could give 


without betraying to their fury thoſe of his aſſo. 
- ciates who were not already convicted by other evi. 
dence. No new trial was neceſſary, ſince he had 
been formerly condemned to death upon an unjuſt 
charge of treaſon. On the thirtieth day of June, 
he was carried from the caſtle to the ſcaffold, at 
the market-croſs of Edinburgh. He met death 
with a fortitude and ſerenity, -which, at once, 
confounded the malice of his foes, and afforded 
matter of the proudeſt triumph to his friends and 
| his party. He regarded himſelf as the martyr of 
- the laws, and the religion of his country, not as a 
rebel ſuffering the juſt puniſhment of treaſon 
againſt its lawful Government. At another time, 
his expedition might have been leſs unfortunate, 
But, their diſaſters at Pentland and at Bothwell- 
bridge, had ſo broken the ſpirit of the Preſbyterian 
party, that they had no longer courage to join in any 
great and daring enterpriſe, even againſt a Govern- 
ment which they abhorred. Beſides, the-Govern- 
ment, aware of the diſcontents of the people, had 
filled the country with a military force, almoſt as 
if it had been a newly conquered land; and againſt 
ſuch an army of regular and loyal troops, even 
a much more wiſely concerted, and more ably 
conducted expedition, than that of Argyle, might 
as have led, FRO for this gallant 
c Earl's 
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ſerved to kindle up a new flame of patriotic and *- = 
religious zeal, throughout the land, which was 1685. 
to give happier ſucceſs to the next enterpriſe 
againſt that Government which exulted in bring- 
ing him to periſh on the ſcaffold. The inſurrec- 
tion which he had excited, was, however, in the 
mean while, to afford a pretence for new extor- 
tions and cruelties, againſt thoſe unhappy perſons 
who had expoſed themſelves to be Irs as AC- 
complices in its guilt *. N | 


4 


MonmovuTH had, in the mean while, pawned — : 
his jewels, purchaſed arms, hired -a veſſel, and expedi- 
failed for England. He landed, after a proſpe- on. 
rous courſe, at Lyme in Dorſetſhire. . The alarm 
was carried inſtantly to London; and by a pro- 
clamation from the Government, the ſum of five 
thouſand pounds was ſet as a price upon his head. 
Numbers of the peaſantry, but few of higher 
rank, ſoon came in, to join him; He emitted a 
manifeſto, declaring, that he came to reſcue the 
nation from Popery and arbitrary power : The 
militia of Devonſhire, ſhewed a diſaffection to 
the Government, which made them unfit to be 
oppoſed to the career of the invaſion. The re- 

gular troops had not yet returned from their ex- 
Q 2 pedition 


= Wodrow, vol. ii: e vol. iti, c. 
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pedition into Scotland, againſt the enterpriſe of 


8 But Monmouth himſelf was a very weak 


A. D. 
1685 to 
1628. 


though brave man; and the principal perſons ac- 
companying him, proved to be, all, either cowards, 
or mad enthuſiaſts. Monmouth, too, like Argyle, 
loitered near to where he had firſt landed, till the 
ſeaſon for ſucceſs had elapſed. The Earl of 
Feverſham, at the head of the royal army, was 


ſent down, with all poſſible expedition, againſt 


the rebel-invaders. In an action in which Mon- 


mouth was the aſſailant, and had almoſt ſurpriſed 
Feverſham in bed; the rebels, whoſe numbers 
might be between five and ſix thouſand men, 
- "were entirely defeated; and Monmouth, inſtead 


of courting an honourable death on the field of 


battle, fled away, like a poltroon-ſoldier, as ſoon 


as he ſaw the fortune of the fight beginning 
to turn, with ſome uncertainty, againſt him. 
He was ſoon purſued. and overtaken, though 


he had aſſumed a mean diſguiſe, had left his 


horſe when the animal's fatigue made it unable 
to bear him farther, and had hidden himſelf 
in a peaſant's field, with peaſe in his pocket, 


as ſome means of ſuſtenance to fainting nature. 


In the depreſſion of a feeble ſoul, he condeſcend- 
ed to beg his life, with the humbleſt ſupplications, 
from an uncle, againſt whom he had ſo long ſet 
himſelf up, as a rival. James, vengeful, unre - 
lenting, nN — a a in beholding 

5974 * me 
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nephew, and with gloomy exultation, denied the 
mercy which was implored. Monmouth, when he 
found, at laſt, that all hopes of pardon were vain, 
muſtered np not a little of manly reſolution, and 
met his death with indignant fortitude. On the 
block, his laſt agonies were cruelly prolonged by 


677 
the humiliation, and the bitter agonies of bis 255 . 


Cup. V. 


A. D. 
1685 to 
1688. 


the blundering awkwardneſs and timidity of the 


executioner. The bloody and profligate Judge 
J=FFERIES was ſqgon after ſent down on a circuit 
through thoſe counties in which the rebellion had 
taken place, for the trial and puniſhment of the 
captive-rebels, and of thoſe who were ſuſpe&ed 
of correſpondence with them. His bar was more 
fatal than the field of battle. It was enough for 
thoſe unhappy wretches to be brought before him. 
Accepting accuſation for proof, he, with eager 
fury, condemned them all to death on the ſcaf- 
fold. Theſe cruelties contributed, with the 
ſtrongeſt efficacy, to turn the hearts of the people 
againſt . a Sovereign to whom they had lately 
ſhewed themſelves willing to be reconciled, and 
againſt a Government, the train of whoſe meaſures 
their voice had, now, for ſeveral years, ſupported 
againſt its factions or patriotic opponents“. 


Tazss ill-concerted expeditions were thus de- 


feated, alike in Scotland and in England. The 
arbitrary 


* Burnet, vol. iii. &c. 
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SECT. l arbitrary cruelties of ſefferies G00 not be out- 


obne by the Scottiſh miniſters. Yet, terrible was 


— the vengeance which the avarice and the obſe. 


1638. quious cruelty of James's confidential ſervants 
among the Scots, led them to inflict upon all 

_ . cperſons who could be, in any way, accuſed as ac- 
rac Rebel complices in the . enterpriſes of Monmouth and 


Scotland. Argyle. Lord Braedalbane, and the Marquis of 


Athole, were employed as the miniſters of venge. 
ance in. the Weſtern Highland counties. Brae- 


dalbane was not flow to enrich himſelf with the 


ſpoils of the Chieftains: Athole was eager to 
retaliate thoſe injuries which his family had ſuf- 
fered from the old crafty Earl of Argyle, in the 
time of the reign of the firſt Covenanters. No 
ſeverity was ſpared, that might have been juſtly 
inflicted upon the moſt wanton and criminal re- 
bellion. The houſes of the peaſantry upon the 
unfortunate Earl's eſtate, were burnt to the 
ground: the woods, the mills, the gardens of 
pot-herbs were maliciouſly deſtroyed : leſt the 
| herring-fiſhery ſhould ſave thoſe poor wretches 
from periſhing by famine, who had been bereft 
of every means of ſubſiſtence; Athole ſent a 
party of his ſoldiers to Lochgoil-head, to break the 
boats, and burn the nets with which the ſtarving 
fiſhermen were juſt launching out to their toils. 


Rumbold, one of his principal affociates, being 


alſo taken, was ſpeedily executed for his treaſon : 
And 


St Ld — wt | —_ — 
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And to terrify the Whigs, the quarters of his diſ. BE 

membered body were fixed up in conſpicuous Wy. 
ſituations at the towns of Glaſgow, Jedburgh, 2 _ 
Dumfries, and New Galloway. The jails were filled 3633, 


with priſoners, who, if not hurried to inſtant trial 
and execution, were left to linger out life in an ex- 
cluſion from the ſocial intercourſe of their friends, 
which made exiſtence a burden, and in circum- 
ſtances of want and ſqualid miſery, amidſt which 
it was impoſſible for their woes to be long pro- 
trated. This imprudent abuſe of power, in the 
inflicting of harder puniſhments than the crimi- 


nality or the danger of the late rebellion demand- 


ed, was viewed with extreme indignation, even 
by moſt of thoſe who had been hitherto faithful in 


loyalty. Popery, Epiſcopacy, the profligacy of 


miniſters, the tyrannical cruelty of the Sovereign, 


were loudly accuſed. Men's minds were anew 
inflamed with a hoſtility to the exiſting Govern- 
ment, which having been, before, long, and 


fruitleſsly cheriſhed, had, by. "_— of wn been 
en ſoftened. 


Iauxs, thus „ both in Scotland and 


England, over his foes, thought himſelf to be now 
too ſecurely ſettled on the throne, to have reaſon 
to dread any future attempt to ſhake him from it. 
His prieſts and confeſſors urged him; and he 


himſelf, 
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8 himſelf, a prieſt in all but religious inſincerity, 
Ly —Þwas ſufficiently forward; to acquire à glory far 
oP, to ſuperior to that of any contemporary Chriſtian 
3683. Prince, by reſtoring the Britiſh kingdoms to the 
empire of the Romiſh Church. Lewis the 
Fourteenth of France, by that revocation of the 

famous edi& of Nantz, which drove thouſands of 

his Proteſtant ſubjeQs into perpetual exile, ſeemed 

James to have more than atoned for all his fins of worldly 


reſolves to | 
convert ambition, and licentious love, and to have out. 


— to ſtripped all his fellow-monarchs in the career of 
Toperp. ſaintly greatneſs. James's heart burned within 
him, till he ſhould atchieve an enterpriſe which 
might render him far dearer than Lewis to 
Rome and Heaven. He had ſolemnly plighted 

his faith, to preſerve the Proteſtant eſtabliſhments 

of religion in his dominions, inviolate. But, 

his prieſts had authoriſed him to commit, without 

guilt, any act of deceit or perfidy, that could 

ſerve to forward the great work which he medi- 

tated; but, the ſoothing voice of a confeſſor was 

ever ready to chear him with the words of abſolu- 

tion and benediction, amidſt every crime which 

he ſhould perpetrate, while he was zealouſly de- 

voted to the intereſts of the Catholic faith; but, 

the end which he had in view, would have been 
ſafficient to ſanctify to his own conſcience, even 
though the approbation of his © pan had been 
wanting, 
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wanting, any means, however in themſelves ne- 2 


farious, which he ſhould employ to attain it. — 
ö | | . ö 
1685 to 


Is Scotland, the Earls of Perth and Melfort, 1688. 

two of the principal officers of ſtate, anticipated 

their Sovereign's wiſhes, and ſaved themſelves 

from being ſupplanted in his favour, by a ſeaſon- 

able apoſtacy from the Proteſtantiſm in which they 

had been educated, to Popery, the profeſſion of 

which comprehended every merit requiſite in a 
courtier. Queenſberry, leſs ready at apoſtacy, 

was diſmiſſed, in diſgrace, from the adminiſtra- Events in 
tion. Perth, to prove his ſincerity in his new (0am, 
faith, perſuaded his dying wife to embrace Popery cn 
amidſt her laſt agonies; and by long ſolicitation tion. 
and artful addreſs, gained a more diſtinguiſhed 
convert in SIBBALD, the celebrated phyſician and 
naturaliſt, After ſome ſtruggles by the Prote- 

ſtants, to oppoſe an innovation, which, without 
redreſſing the grievances of the Preſbyterians, 
threatened the overthrow of the Epiſcopal eſta- 
bliſhment; the penal laws againſt the Papiſts were, 

in obedience to the King's letter to his Scottiſh 
Counſellors, ſuperſeded. Every artifice was con- 
tinually employed to confound the cauſe of the 
Papiſts, with that of the Preſbyterian non-confor. 

miſts. A chapel for the private celebration of maſs, 

was opened by the Earl of Perth, at the abbey of 


— 
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the Holyrood. The biſhops of the Scottiſh Epiſ. 


w—Y>-copal eſtabliſhment were, for the greater part, 


A. D. 


1685 to 
1688. 


baſe enough to abandon the defence of their own 
religion, rather than ſet themſelves in contradic. 
tion to the wiſhes of the King. The Preſbyte. 
rians, with. inflexible firmneſs, rejected every fa. 
vour that was offered them by Papiſts, and that 


could not be enjoyed, otherwiſe than in common 


with Papiſts. The Whigs, irritated almoſt to 
frenzy by the near approach of the hobgoblin of 
Popery, broke out into extravagancies, even - 
wilder and more fantaſtic than whatever they had 
exhibited before ; extravagancies which, in truth, 
the imagination of the ſatiriſt has but feebly ex- 
preſſed, in deſcribing the mad humours of brother - 
Jack! They expoſed themſelves to the indignation 
and the power of the Government; and a youth 


of the name of Renwick, with ſome others, met 


* 


that death on the ſcaffold, which they ſeemed to 


court. All things, however, contributed to rouſe 


in the nation, a ſpirit indignantly abhorrent of 


Popery : Preſbyterians and Epiſcopalians cried out 
together with one voice. Except only the officers 
of the Government, and the army; all elſe united 
in difapprobation of the preſent meaſures of the Go- 
vernment, with regard to religion, and in halt-reſo- 
lutions of oppoſing by force, thoſe farther changes 
which were threatened. Queenſberry, diſmiſſed 
from his offices, added his influence, but with icar 

| and 
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and caution, to that of the nobles who were in Sxcr. I. 


HAP- V. 


the oppoſition. There were many Scottiſh exiles i 


Holland; and the correſpondence of the diſcon- 
tented with the Prince of Orange, was till re- 
newed and carried on; while the people looked to 
him as their only ſure reſource for relief in the 
laſt extremity; and while the Prince, indifferent 
to the ties of kindred, waited impatiently for the 


time, when he ſhould ſee himſelf maſter of the 


Britiſh kingdoms, and ſhould hence be enabled to 
triumph over the arrogant ambition of the King 
of France. | | 


A Bo 
1685 to 
168%, 


During this progreſs of affairs in Scotland, Envliſh 


James prefſed onwards, in his Government of 
England, with much more of headlong fury and 
blindneſs, towards his own ruin. He, there, gave 
an zndulgence, as in Scotland, to the non-confor- 
milts ; ſuſpended the execution of the penal laws 
againſt Papiſts; favoured or diſcountenanced his 
courtiers, in proportion to their readineſs to 
apoſtatiſe to Poperyy, and laboured, though in- 
effectually, to procure the abolition of the ERST. 
Laws. The bloody Jefferies, for his ſervices in 
the extermination of the unhappy accomplices in 
Monmouth's rebellion, was honoured and en- 
riched by many marks of favour from his Sove- 
reign, and was, in a ſhort time, exalted to the 

4R2 high 

* Burnet; Wodrow, &. 
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high office of Lord Chancellor. Amid his cruel. 


ties and his follies of ſuperſtition, James ſtill con. 


A. D. 
1685 to 
1688. 


tinued to wallow, at times, in amorous debauche. 
ry, with miſtreſſes who were remarkable for no- 


- thing but their avarice and uglineſs. Father 


Petre, a Jeſuit, and confeſſor to the King, was 
made a member of the Engliſn Privy Council. 
A ſtanding army was illegally maintained: James, 


after all his vauntings, diſdained not to follow his 


brother's example, in accepting the pay of Lewis: 

With a frugality which would have done honour 
to upright and patriotic intentions, he hoarded up 
for future emergencies, no inconſiderable portion 


of that revenue which his Parliament had too haſtily 
beſtowed. To thoſe who ſhewed the ſlighteſt diſpo- 


ſition to thwart the meaſures by which the Court 
haſtened to ſubjugate the nation to deſpotiſm, and 


to Popiſh ſuperſtition ; there remained nought but 


diſgrace at Court, extruſion from offices, illegal 
proſecutions inſtituted for the purpoſe of bringing 
them before judges who were ever ready to give 
ſentence, whether in civil or criminal caſes, pre- 
ciſely as they were directed by the hatreds or the 
likings of the Court. The Univzzs1T1Es, the 
bulwarks of the Church of England, were at laſt 
attacked : Their rights, their privileges were fla- 
grantly violated : Papiſts were intruded into their 


. fellowſhips, and into the Government of their 


colleges; Apoſtacy to Popery was eagerly en- 
couraged 
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couraged among their members: Oppreſſion, the rer. I. 
moſt illegal and the moſt tyrannical, was exer . 


ciſed againſt thoſe who dared to withſtand the in- 


vaſion of Popery, and of impotent deſpotiſm. 
While, from their pulpits, the Engliſh clergy, with 
a ſtrength of reaſoning, with ſtores of erudition, 


with a force of eloquence, which their church had 
never before diſplayed, ſet-themſelves againſt the 
falſehood and abſurdity of that religion which their 
Sovereign was labouring to re-eſtabliſh on the 
ruins of Proteſtant Epiſcopacy James, by the 
advice of his prieſts, was perſuaded to attempt 
to ſilence by authority, the moſt eminent and ob- 
noxious of thoſe whom he could not refute by 
argument; Sharpe, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


among the popular preachers againſt Popery, was 
attacked: The biſhop of London, would not, at 


the command of the Court, ſuſpend him from 
preaching ; The eccleſiaſtical commiſſion pro- 
nounced a ſentence of ſuſpenſion againſt the Bi- 
ſhop himſelf. As if the meaſures already em- 
ployed in favour of Popery, had not been ſuffi- 
cient to irritate the Proteſtant part of the nation, 
beyond what they could endure ; an ambaſſador 
was openly diſpatched to Rome, to negotiate the 


final reconciliation of England, to the Holy 


Mother Church. A nuntio from the Pope was 
received in England, with the ſame honours, ſo 
far as it reſted wo James himſelf to pay theſe, 

with 


A. D. 
1685 to 
1638. 
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veer: with whichthediplomaticrepreſentatives of the Holy 


Father, were uſually entertained in thoſe Catholic 


A. D. 
2685 to 
2688, 


Courts which were the moſt zealouſly devoted to 
the intereſts of Rome. The army was, in the 
mean time, cheriſhed by James with an aſſiduity 
of affection, which ſeemed to ſay, that he truſted 
to them alone, not to the loyalty of his other 


| ſubjeRts, for his ſecurity upon the throne : Their 


Commander in Chief was a Frenchman : Earneſt 
endeavours were uſed to introduce as many Pa. 
piſts as poſſible, among their ranks. In London, 
and throughout all England, only perſons who 


were tainted with Popery, or laviſhly devoted to 


the Court, were introduced into the burgh magi- 
ſtracies; for the freedom of burgh- elections, had 
now no longer an exiſtence. One declaration for 
tolerating Popery, was emitted after another; 
and the clergy of the Eſtabliſhed Church were re- 
quired to promulgate from the pulpit, theſe mani- 


feſtoes againſt themſelves, which were intended, 


alſo, as denunciations of their approaching fall. 


The clergy refuſed. They petitioned the Mo- 


narch, not to urge them to what they could not, 


in conſcience, execute. Their petitions were in- 


terpreted as rebellious obſtinacy. Violent coun- 
ſels prevailed with James, to his ruin; and ſeven 
of the biſhops were ſent priſoners to the Tower of 
London ; while a proſecution was commenced 


againſt them before a civil court, at their Sove- 


reign's 
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reign's inſtance. As they paſled, priſoners, to 8 
the place of their deſtined confinement, along eee 
Thames; the people knelt down, along the banks d,, 
of the river, to venerate them, as holy martyrs, 1688. 
and to crave their bleſſing; the ſoldiers who con- 
ducted them, the very officers into whoſe cuſtody 
they were committed, appeared before them, with | 
equal reverence. Spite of all the artifices, and all 
the open violence of the Court, the biſhops were, | 
upon their trial, clearly acquitted of that ſedition | 
of which their petition had been accuſed by the 
Privy Council. The nation received the news of 
their acquittal, and deliverance from confinement, 
with as much joy, as if it had been the deſtruc- 
tion of an invading armada, or any other event : 
which deeply concerned their very national exiſt» _ 
ence. The Queen ſoon after bore a ſon, whoſe 
birth might, in other circumſtances, have proved 
an occalion of general joy and congratulation. 
But, ſo much were the minds of the people, in 
general, now alienated from their Sovereign ; that 
the birth of the Prince was regarded rather with 
regret, than with ſatisfaction; and a wiſh was e- 
vinced to prove him to be but a ſuppoſititious child. 
Matters were evidentiy haſtening to a criſis. Yet, 
notwithſtanding all the appearances which ſtared 
them in the face, on all ſides ; the King and his 
prieſtly counſellors ſeemed ſtill to believe, that 
| the 
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Sr. 5 the only criſis approaching, was to be the entire | 


A M◻ hſubverſion of the Engliſh Proteſtant church *. 


A. D. 
1685 to 


6%. ALL Europe ſaw with different eyes. Even 
the Catholics of the Romiſh Court, themſelves, 

Conten- were not unanimouſly hearty in promoting that 
mong the Converſion of the Britiſh heretics, for which James 
Ns an laboured with ſo much of apoſtolic zeal. The 
Jeſuits, the principle of whoſe exiſtence as an 
order, was,—to ſcirengthen and extend the dominicn 
of the See of Rome, —were the agents of the at- 

_ tempted. re-eſtabliſhment of Popery in Britain. 
But, the power, the opulence, the ambition, the 
immoral principles, the learning, the talents, the 
=:al, and the flagitious arts of the Jeſuits had, 
before, begun to provoke the envy and ſuſpicion 
of rival orders among the regular clergy, of the 
ſecular clergy, even of the Holy See itfelf, and its 
immediate counſellors, In the preſent inſtance, a 
ſpirit of oppoſition to thoſe who buſted themſelves 
the moſt in the affair of the recovery of Britain, 
from what was named at Rome, hereſy, made even 
the RomiſhCourt, rather to thwart and diſcourage, 
than to aid with genuine zeal, the efforts of James 
for the converſion of his people. Other Kings, 
and other Courts too, envying the fayour which 
the author of ſuch a national converſion, would 
neceſſarily obtain at Rome, interpoſed their ill 


offices, 


, * Burnet: Papers publiſhed by Sir John Dalrymple: Father 
O:'can:'s Hiſtory, &c. 
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offices, as well as the enemies of the Jeſuits, . Seer. I. 


Chap. IV. 


to diſconcert than to advance thoſe plans 8 


ſhould have been framed and conducted jointly be- 
tween the Britiſh Monarch and the Romiſh Court. 


The King of France, even amid his eloſeſt con- 


nection with James, ſtill departed not from the 


policy of intriguing likewiſe with this Monarch's 


diſcontented ſubjects and enemies. While theſe 
diſadvantages preſented themſelves, even from 
quarters whence the Britiſh Monarch was to expe& 
the moſt conſiderable foreign aid towards the 
accompliſhment of his deſigns; no wonder that a 
thouſand other miſchiefs ſhould ariſe, from thoſe 
from which oppoſition was naturally to be feared. 
If the Engliſh Diffenters too generally betrayed the 
Proteſtant cauſe, for the ſake of indulgence to them- 
ſelves, and to obtain revenge in the humiliation of 
the Epiſcopal Church; yet the members of the Eſta- 
bliſhed Epiſcopal Church acquitted themſelves, in 
the day of trial, with courageous zeal, and a gene- 


— 


1688. 


Tous activity which beſpoke them to be the moſt 


faithful guardians of the Proteſtant faith. Thevoice 
of the nation was with the Church. Even his army 
deteſted the religion of their King. There was a 
conſtant correſpondence with the Court of William 
at the Hague. That Court was filled with exiles 
and fugitives from Britain. The principal even of 
thoſe who were the moſt eminent at the Britiſh 
Court, either paid occaſional viſits to the Hague, 
or ſent their friends and emiffaries thither, to 


Vor. V. 48 make 
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make their peace with William. From the time 


Wat which it appeared; that James was obſtinately 


A.D. 
1685 t 
1686. 


„ determined to purſue thoſe meaſures which his 
prieſts recommended; and that the voices of the 
nation were almoſt unanimous againſt a deſpotiſm 
and a change of religion by which all the funda- 
mental laws would be violated; even thoſe crea- 
tutes which James, alone, had exalted to wealth 
and conſequence, as it were, out of nothing, be- 
came his betrayers, and ſought the favour of his 


enemies, by making them privy to his moſt ſecret 


counſels.” Yet, ſtill, he went headlong on, un- 
confcious of the dangers by which he was envi- 


' Toned ; juſt as if a man attracted by ſome deceitful 


Accom- 


pliſhment 


of the Re- 


volution, 
in Eng- 
land. 


* Burnet, vol. iii: Papers moon by Sir Jobn NING: Gp. 


meteor, ſhould, in the darkneſs of night, run, 


impatient, over a pathleſs track, amid number. 
leſs pitfalls, to a precipice, adown which he was, 
deaths 6 5d to be daſhed *; | 


Tun fatal hour came, at laſt. The conſpiracy 
was matured. Lawyers and divines agreed, that 
the laws had been violated to that point, at which 
RESISTANCE became legal. The fleets and armies 
of Holland were ready for the enterpriſe, and 
were placed under WILIIAM's command. The 
exiles were all impatient to attend his expedition. 
Some gallant ſoldiers of fortune, came to fight in 
a cauſe which ſeemed to r both wealth and 


glory. 
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glory. Some of the moſt opulent and illuſtrious — * 
of the Britiſh nobles eagerly expected the arial 
of the Proteſtant hero. Adverſe winds, having 2- 2 
for a while prevailed, at laſt ſuddenly gave place 2688, 
to a proſperous gale, which conveyed the hoſt, by 
whoſe arrival, James was to be dethroned, right 
to the Engliſh ſhore. On the fifth day of No- 
vember, in the year one thouſand ſix hundred and 
eighty-eight, the invaders arrived ſafe in Torbay. 
The nobles, the gentry, the people ſoon haſtened 
from all parts of the land, to join the ſtandard of 
their wiſhed-for deliverer. The Duke of Grafton, 
one of the natural ſons of Charles the Second; 
Lord Churchill, one of James's moſt confidential 
ſervants; and even the Princeſs Anne, and her 
huſband Prince George; were among thoſe who 
haſtened from James's Court, to join his foes. 
Seymour, who had long been an eminent member 
of Parliament, propoſed. a bond of affociation 
among thoſe who took part with -the Prince of 
Orange. A bond was inſtantly prepared and ſub- 
ſcribed, agreeably to his wiſhes; and it ſerved, 
with very eſſential efficacy, to knit the party toge- 
ther. The Prince's DECLARATION had been al- 
ready extenſively diſperſed throughout the king- 
dom: and the people haſtened in, to join him, 
with an eagerneſs, and in numbers, which ſoon 
8 taught James's faſteſt friends to regard his cauſe, 
as utterly hopeleſs, He had a fleet, he had an 
482 army: 
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Seer. I J. army: But, theſe, alſo, abandoned him to his deſ. 
— . That courage, which, in his earlier years 


A, D. 
1685 to 


1633. 


had gained him honour, when he fought by the 
fide of Tun, when he met in naval combat, 
the ſtrength and firmeſt valour of the Dutch ; 
that energy of mind with which he had taught his 
courtiers to expect, that he would ſway the reins 
of Government, when he ſucceeded his brother; 


_ utterly deſerted the unhappy Monarch in this ex- 


treme emergency of his affairs. His prieſts hung 
upon him, but had no counſel, no confolation to 
give amidſt his calamities. France, to whoſe 
promiſed aid he had cruſted, proved now—but a 
broken reed. In this hopeleſs perplexity, and di- 
ſtreſs, James ſtole, like an ideot and a coward, 
from his throne ; and ſtrove to elope out of his 
kingdom, to France. He was detected in this 
attempt to eſcape. The inſolence of the mob 
would force him back to his palace. They were 
guided by feeling, more than by reaſon. At the 
fight of ſuch an humiliation of ſupreme greatneſs, 
their hearts were ſuddenly turned. They repented 
of their infolence, hailed James as their lawful 
Sovereign, treated: him once more with every 
royal honour, and declared themſelves willing to 
defend and to obey him. Nor was it the mob 
alone, that acted thus. The contagion of reviving 


loyalty fpread wide through London. James ſaw 


himſelf once more ſurrounded by a Court ; and 
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in this ſituation, began to take courage, and to Ster. T. | 
fancy, that he might, yet, be able to diſpel the — 
gathered ſtorm. But, the Prince of Orange was — | 
advancing: There was no force to reſiſt his pro- 1683. 11 
greſs: He deſired not to find James at London. i 
His will was ſignified ; and the unhappy degra- 1 
ded Monarch was obliged, once more to take his | 1 
flight. WILLIAM immediately took poſſeſſion of j 
the royal palace, and acted with the authority of 1 
King. The clergy, the lawyers, the city-incor- 
porations, the nobles, welcomed him as their de- 
liverer, whoſe arrival had, alone, prevented the 
entire overthrow of the conſtitution and the laws. 
A CoxvzNTION-PARLIAM ENT aſſembling, with 
all poſſible haſte, declared, with the Sovereign 
voice of the Legiſlature; that King James, by re- 
tiring out of his own dominions, to a foreign 
country, had virtually abdicated the throne ; that 
the neceſſities of the Government required a new 
King to be inſtantly enthroned, in his ſtead; and 
that, at once reſpecting the rights of hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion, and careful to provide for the exigencies of 
the ſtate, the Lords and Commons, in this emer- 
gency, the only repreſentatives of thenation, called 
_ Mary, the eldeſt daughter of the abdicated Monarch 
and William Prince of Orange, her huſband and 
_ couſin, to the Sovereignty of England. The or- 
der of the royal ſucceſſion, was thus underſtood 
to be * Mary followed her huſband from 


Holland. 
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Ser. I. Holland. She ſhared with him, the honours of 
royalty; ; but left its powers to be adminiſtered, 
A.D. excluſively at William's pleaſure. Popery was 
1685 to 
3683, once more proſcribed, but not with the fierce, 
oppreſſive ſpirit of perſecution. - The courts of 
juſtice were reformed, The laws were ſuffered to 
recover their wonted energy. . The royal preroga- 
tive was reduced within its juſt limits. Engliſh 
ſubje&s were required, ſolemnly to abjure alle. 
giance to King James, and to vow their fealty to 


King William and Queen Mary *, 


Progreſs In Scotland, the Revolution : , proceeded with 


volution, equal footſteps. Emiſſaries from the Prince of 
> a0 Orange eagerly publiſhed among the Scots, his 
PECLARATION of the motives to his invaſion of 
the Britiſh kingdoms, In vain did the Scottiſh 
biſhops, almoſt in the laſt extremity of James's 
fortunes, encourage him by a ſervile addreſs, in 
which they profeſſed themſelves to be unalterable 
in their loyal attachment to his perſon and Go- 
vernment, In vain did the Privy Council ſtrive 
to ſuppreſs, by military force, the inſurrections of 
the people. No ſooner was it known, that James 
had fled from his throne and his kingdoms, than 
the people of Scotland, in general, took up arms; 
and the civil authority of their old Government 
entirely ceaſed. The Privy Council gave its 
ſanction 


#* Burnet, vol, iii. &c, 
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ſanction to the general inſurrection in favour of Ser. I. 
the revolution; and then diſcontinued its official 


meetings. At Glaſgow, the ſtudents in the Uni- 
verſity, in a tumultuous buſtle, on the laſt day of 
the month of November, ſignalized their zeal by 
publicly burning the effigies of the Pope, and of 
the Archbiſhops of St Andrew's and Glaſgow, 
whom, though Epiſcopal Proteſtants, the Scottiſh 
| Preſbyterians were very willing to confound with 
the Pope's adherents. At Edinburgh, the ſtu- 
dents, apprentices, and more zealous citizens, 
aided, at laſt, by the authority of the magiſtrates, 
and the preſence of the town-guard, drove away 


a company of ſoldiers, which had been ſtationed 


under the command of Captain Wallace, for the 
protection of the chapel and palace of Holyrood- 
houſe; rifled the chapel, which had been appro- 


priated to the Popiſh ſervice ; and with great in- 


dignation, burnt images, books, and whatſoever 


elſe they believed to be, in any manner, related to 


the Popiſh abominations which they abhorred. The 
Earl of Perth attempting to make his eſcape ſe- 
cretly out of the kingdom, was diſcovered in the 


attempt, ſeized, and caſt into priſon. Through-_ 


out the ſouthern and weſtern parts of the country, 
the Preſbyterians now retaliated thoſe ills which 
they had ſuffered on account of Epiſcopacy ; 


ſeized the perſons of the Epiſcopal clergy ; carried 


them, in mock proceſſion, about their pariſhes ; 
| oY tore 
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mer, L tore their gowns; and furiouſly drove them from 
5 the houſes and churches. Except only the caſtle 
A.D. of Edinburgh, in which the Duke of Gordon, a 


_ Papiſt, had the command; the biſhops of the 
Epiſcopal church, who would not join a revolution 
from which they dreaded the overthrow of the 
Epiſcopal eſtabliſhment ; and Graham of Claver- 
houſe, with his military friends and dependents : 
All elſe in Scotland, unanimouſly declared for 
William and Mary, and for the Revolution. 
The Duke of Hamilton, and ſome other Scottiſh 
nobles who were in London at the time of 
William's arrival, had already addrefled him, in 
the name of their country, in language, as that of 
his Engliſh partizans. A Convention-Parliament 
was, ſoon after, aſſembled for the new ſettlement 
of the Scottiſh Government and Conſtitution, 
They declared James to have forfeited the Crown 
of Scotland, and conferred it upon William and 
Mary, as the next heirs. They reſtored the for- 
feited honours and eſtates of the family of Argyle : 
Nor failed they to do equal juſtice to many others 
who had ſuffered by oppreſſive outlawries and pro- 
ſecutions, during the two late reigns, In the pro- 
greſs of the Parliamentary ſettlement of the affairs 
of Scotland, Epiſcopacy was aboliſhed as the 
_ eſtabliſhed national religion,. but not denied the 
benefit of a temporary toleration ; Preſbytery was 
re-eſtabliſhed with a ſort of equivocal acknow- 
ledgement 
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ledgement of alli its moſt arrogant claims; Popery Seer. L 
was abhorrently proſcribed ; the Parliamentary, 
rights of the Scottiſh nation were recogniſed and a 
confirmed; the deſpotiſm of the Privy "Council 1668. 
was uſefully reſtrained. Thus, both in Scotland 

and in England, was the REVOLUTION elfectually 


accompliſhed. 


Was that ręſſſtance io the Executive Power, which 
chected this revolution, perfectly juſt and lawful ?— 
is a queſtion which was agitated with extreme 
keenneſs, at that time, which has ever ſince con- 


_ - tinued to divide the ſentiments of mankind, and 


which we cannot here, properly, paſs over, with. 
out attempting to un it to deciſion. 


Norhixe can be more undeniably certain; 8 


bil 
than that, Where a political ſociety is once eſta- of — 


bliſhed under Laws, a Legiſlature, and an Exe. piking x: . 


Revolu- 


cutive Government ;—only the whole people, fe by 


thoroughly informed concerning their preſent without 
condition, any meditated change, and the neceſ. — 1029. 


ſary conſequences of that change; — can have — ills, 


power to make any alteration upon the form of ogg wo 


the ſociety, for the effecting of which, proviſion of Ry 
the 

has not been already made in the original conſtitu- prove. : 

tion. But, ſo extremely difficult is it, in the pre- — 


Vol. V. 41 ſent 


—— — —— 
% 
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Sect. I. 


28 ſent - unenlightenea ſtate of human ſociety, to 


> communicate this neceſſary information, with full 


A. D. N 
3 clearneſs and certainty, to a whole people; that, 


2668. ſince the beginning of the world, there has per- 


haps not one ſingle inſtance occurred in which, 


der, folely Revolution was thus juſtly accompliſhed. In the 
by impro- 


ving the changes which have taken place in political ſocieties; 
private 


inowledge, ſometimes there has been more, ſometimes leſs injuſ- 
. tice committed; but never has there been one ſuch 
On change, guiltleſs of at leaſt ſome ſhare of injuſtice. 
In this imperfection of human nature, and human 

affairs, the worthy and the good, in their efforts 

for the improvement of the political condition 

of mankind, are reduced to confine themſelves 

to attempt, in the firſt inſtance, nothing farther 

than that private improvement of the wiſdom, 

the virtue, the induſtry of themſelves and their bre- 

thren, which cannot fail ultimately to improve the 
political condition of ſociety. Almoſt whatever 

elſe they do, is more or leſs criminal. They have 

no right to do evil, in the firſt inſtance, that good 

may ultimately reſult from it. Are the laws vio- 

lated by the Government, to which their execu- 

tion and maintenance are- intruſted? Does the 
Sovereign become a tyrant? Does he or do o- 


thers attempt to ſubvert the Conſtitution ? Re- 


monſtrate, ſoothe, inform, perſuade, employ all | 


means to avert the evil, except thoſe means of 
force, which you cannot employ, without riſking 
the 


| 
| 


s 5 SEED OO AY 
— Wm —— — 
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the production of ills much more miſchievouss e I. 
than thoſe which you ſtrive to prevent. Teſtify — 
againſt the evil, with your own voice. Perſuade 4. P. 


\ 1685 to 
your brethren to bear the fame teſtimony. But, 1688. 


while law retains any authority, recur not to vio» 


lence. Even, at laſt, when, on the part of thoſe 
whom you would oppoſe, nought but violence is 


diſplayed ; remain on the defenſive, unleſs you can 


carry a nation with you, with an unanimity which 
ſhall prevent all miſchief, 


Bur, thoſe ills which the reſiſtance of the revo- Political 
lution, was intended to remedy, were, aſſuredly, mt” 


- : rm. by other 
not utterly irremediable by other means. Univerſal?! * et . 


refuſal of obedience by all thoſe who diſapproved thoſe _ end. 
acts, by which James was haſtening to ſubvert the ance. 
fundamental las of his kingdoms, would infal- 

libly have obliged him to relinquiſh his guilty 
purpoſes. Many of the conſpirators - themſelves 

had been the moſt active agents and counſellors - 

of that train of mal-adminiftration, which was 
ſuppoſed to have, at laſt, rendered the revolution 
neceſſary. After their crimes. had brought their 
country to the brink of ruin; they, then, be- 
thought themſelves of ſaving it by new crimes! 

How much of private ambition, avarice, and re- 
ſeMment,—how much of mad enthuſiaſm, politi- 

cal and religious, —was there not intermingled 


„ in 
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3 in the breaſts of its authors, with whatever better 
— id more rational motives. can be ſuppoſed to 
A. P. have actuated them? Fraud, deceit, and diſhoneſt 


1685 to 


46g. artifices were aſſociated with violence, as the 


means for its accompliſhment. When james 

bad been diveſted of every power of tyranny, 

and reduced into à condition in which he muſt 

have complied with any reaſonable terms, that his 
injured ſubjects could propoſe : not that mode of 
dealing with him which would the leaſt impair 

his rights, and the leaſt ſhock the principles of 

The poli- the Tory- part of the nation; but that which was 
Aal, the moſt acceptable to the ambition of William, 


base been and to the ſelfiſh views of his partizans; was 


remedied eagerly adopted. Were there no poſſible re- 
 Injuſtice ſtrictions, under which James himſelf might, with- 


—.— out farther danger to the religion or the liberties 
ke ig, of his country, have been preſerved on his 
non. throne? Might not his infant-ſon have been, in 
due time, taken out of the hands of Papiſts, 
enthroned as the next heir to the Sovereignty 
which his father had abdicated, and educated a 
Proteſtant, While the royal authority ſhould have 

been adminiſtered by a Regent? Or were the au- 

thors of the KEvoLUTION not at all aware, that 

it was their duty to occaſion as little as poſſible 

of public or private evil or injuſfice, in the 
accompliſnment of thoſe benefits to their coun- 


try. 
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try, which S ſought from * _ cons. Sucr: 2. 


vulſion? Te — 


A. D. 


1685 to 


Axp while they ee of the violation of 1688. 
liberty; while they pretended to reſpect the voice 
of public opinion; did they not reflect; that Pu- Public O- 
blic Opinion was not unanimous in favour of the not Caſt 5 
revolution which they atchieved, and that its final NN 


ſettlement actually invaded the liberties of thoſe" favour 
by whom it was ' diſapproved? The Whigs, * 
bringing about the Revolution, evidently violated, | 
in regard to the filent Tories, all the fundamental 
principles of their own peculiar, political creed. 

If careleſs of juſtice or injuſtice, could they not 
foreſee diſſentions, plots, and conſpiracies, as 

likely to ſpring, in endleſs ſucceſſion, out of that 

great change which they atchieved? Did they, with 

the utmoſt poſſible rectitude and foreſight, chuſe 

that very plan of ſettlement, which was the moſt 
likely to meet the unanimous approbation of the 


whole people? 


No: There was, in ps heinous, moral and There was 
political guilt, in that reſiſtance to the Executive Dolirical 
Power, by which the Revolution was effected. It Fulle. 
was not correctly juſt : it was not indiſpenſibly ex- Volution. 
- pedient. Its ſeeming neceſſity was, in a great 
meaſure, the conſequence of the previous baſe 


compliances 


. ig 
—_— 
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—_— I. compliances or factious oppoſition of thoſe who 
3 its authors. Traced to their remoter ſources, 


the evils which it ſtrove to remedy, will appear to 


"2688, have had their origin, from the factious conduct 


of the firſt Engliſh Parliaments of the reign of 


Charles the Firſt, and of the primary Scottiſh Co- 


venanters. They gave an irregular impulſe to the 


political machine, which was never afterwards to 
be corrected otherwiſe than by contrary impulſes 
which were alſo irregular. The Long Parliament 


and the military uſurpation of Cromwell, urged 
matters to a fatal extremity on the one fide : The 
unprincipled tyranny of Charles the Second, the 
impotent ſuperſtition of James, carried them not 


leis unhappily wrong, on the other fide. But, the 


time for patriotiſm to act, without a crime, was 
when Charles drove away the virtuous Clarendon, 


and abandoned himſelf to the counſels of profligate 
- miniſters and miſtreſſes. Had the Lords and Com- 


mons of his Parliament, then acted with enough of 
mild, yet ſteady and incorruptible virtue; no re- 
volutionary reſiſtance had afterwards been neceſ- 
ſary. It is the unhappy fate of mankind, never 
to be able to prevent the miſchievous conſequences 
of one ſeries of crimes, vithout running into an- 
other! | 


— 


* 


Lr, 
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Yer, let it not be underſtood that, while the 8 oy wee 
conduct of the authors of the RevoLuTIoON, is her In 


condemned, that of the Monarchs, Charles and 7 
James, is of courſe, approved. The tyrants were 1658. 


undeniably far more criminal than their plotting 


and reſiſting ſubjects. It is not on account of any Charles & 


ames 
rights or merits in thoſe Monarchs, but, for the —— more 


ſake of the expediency of civil and political life, C 
that the conſpiracy and reſiſtance of the Revolu- Jeg. 
tion, demand our blame. Charles had ſcarcely 
mounted the throne, when he ſhewed himſelf to 
be entirely unworthy to.reign. His whole reign 
was but one ſeries of crimes againſt his ſubjects. 
James purſued the ſame career. Nay, he was 
more guilty againſt his ſubjects, than his brother 
had been, foraſmuch as his erroneous principles in 
regard to religion, proved more pernicious than his 
brother's abſolute want of all principle. Were it 
not, demon/tratively, the molt expedient for ſociety, 
that the perſons and rights of Kings ſhould be held 
ſacred notwithſtanding their crimes ;- no perſonal 
| puniſhment could have been too ſevere for the 
guilt of theſe two royal brothers. But, Monarchs 
are, ſo to ſpeak, the living images of the laws,— — 
the perſonification of that abſtract idea, the Conſti- 
tution: And it is on account of the ſacred origi- 
nal of which they are the emblems, not for the 
ſake of any thing peculiar in themſelves, that their 
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Sar. 1. Majeſty deſerves to be erer held facred, in the 


eſtimation 0 of mankind, 
A.D. 8 
__—_ bo,” 
863 „Arnet we — * the reſiſtance & 


2 RevoLuUTION, as an example ; we cannot but 
The R&- judge it to have been infinitely more fortunate for 
has been ſociety in Britain, that the evils of James's Go- 


— 49 vernment were redreſſed in this way, than if ne 
* remedy whatever had been found for them. 
It is not without good reaſon, that the far greater 
number of Britiſh ſubjects concur in looking 

back to the Revolution, as one of the happieſt 

Kras in the whole ſeries of the Britiſh Hiſtory, 

Still happier will it be, if Britain ſhall never 

know another revolution, the birth of violence 


and fraud! 1 8 8 x 
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alone; from 1688, 10 1701. N 


T* Papiſts in Scotland, who were but few Cen. U. 
in number, and weak in power; the eler r 
gy of the Epiſcopal Church, and their few bigot- 5,2 
ted adherents; the greater number of the nor- 701. 

_ thern clans, whoſe rudeneſs, peculiarity of lan- , 3 
guage, and remoteneſs from the theatre of af. ur James 

fairs, made them unable to enter into all the land. 
changes of lowland polities; ſome of thoſe nobles 
who had been the moſt deeply engaged, as mini- 
ſterial agents, in the tyranny of the late reigns ; 
Graham, Viſcount Dundee, and ſome part of the 
officers and ſoldiers. of King James's Scottiſh 
forces; remained till openly or fecretly partial to 
the cauſe of the abdicated Prince. Dundee, re- 
tiring, abruptly, and in pretended fear for his 
perſonal ſafety, from the revolutionary Conven- 
tion; repaired to the Highlands with the reſolu- 

tion to aſſemble an army, at the head of which, 
he might yet affert the rights of King James. 

While the Parliament and the miniſters were em- 
Vol. V. 40 ployed 
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cu ployed in ſettling the new Government, and in 
- ⁊azqjuſting the rights and pretenſions of different 
gene parties; Dundee had already muſtered a force 
1701. "conſiſting of ſeveral thouſand men, among whom 
were not a few officers of rank. Arms and am- 
munition were ſupplied to him, in ſmall quantity, 

from abroad. The Duke of Gordon {till held 

the caſtle of Edinburgh, in the name of the late 
EKing. The minds of many again wavered be- 
tween James and William. The Scottiſh Tories 

began to recover new courage, after the firſk 

ſhock with which the ſudden atchieyement of the 
revolution had ſtruck them. It appeared to be 

ſill uncertain, whether James or William ſhould 
remain ultimately maſter of the Scottiſh throne, 
There ſeemed to be a generoſity and a heroiſm in 
eſpouſing the cauſe of an old maſter in his diſtreſs, 

which more than compenſated for the ſervility 

of the principles which his adherents profeſſed K. 


* 


Killen. Dunes added a gallant and honourable part, 


- kie., While he deſcended with his new-raiſed army, 
from the Highlands, towards the Lowland coun- 

ties; General Mackay was ſent, at the head of a 

ſufficient body of the forces of King William, to 

oppoſe him. Mackay, for a while, attended the 

rapid and ſkilful movements of Dundee, without 

daring to come to an engagement. In the paſs of 


| 1 | EFillicrankie, 


5 [ * Burnet, vol. iv.: Lockhart's Memoirs: Carſtairs's State pa- 


Pers, &c. 
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Killicrankie, in Athole, an engagement, at laſt; — 
unavoidably took place. The local ereundn e 


ces of the ſcene of action, the genius and 


the perſonal bravery of Dundee, his maſterly diſ- 271. 


poſitions and movements for the battle, the gal. 
lantry of his companions in arms, quickly pre- 
vailed. Mackay's ſoldiers fled. The victory was 
almoſt complete — when, in the very moment of 


illuſtrious ſucceſs, a random · ſhot mortally wound- 4 


ed the gallant Dundee. He fell: And by his 
fall, the victory was turned into defeat; and his 
army was annihilated, —juſt as the human body is 
deprived of vitality when the ſoul takes its flight. 
Mackay ſoon rallied his fleeing troops. James 
. had, no longer, an army in Scotland. Fort 
William was, ſoon after built and garriſoned, for 
the ' purpoſe of awing the Highland clans into 
orderly ſubmiſſion to King William's Government. 
The Duke of Gordon at length, yielded up the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, without inſiſting upon any 
conditions for his own ſafety, but with an air of 
generous.confidence in King William, which per- 
haps ſerved his intereſts more effectually than 
any . e could have done “. 


Ran in . Kiog James had advanced 
farther towards the projected re-eſtabliſhment of 
the Catholic religion, than in either England or 
Scoiland. Talbot, Lord Tyrconnel, a Papiſt, 


4 02 and 


* Bane, val. id.: Carſtzirs' i State · papers: Dalrywple's Me- 
moirs, &. 
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and one who had long been a confidential ſervant 


as James's perſon, was his Lieutenant for the 
oe i} Government of Ireland, at the very time of the 


170 . 


James in 
Keland, 


revolution. The greater part of the inhabitants 
of that ifle were Papiſts, ſpeaking the Celtic 
language, and abhorring the Proteſtants, as he- 
retics, and as the uſurpers of their poſſeſſions and 
rights. By ſoothing and encouraging this part of 
the nation, it was eaſy to overawe and depreſs the 


| Proteſtants. Under Tyrconnel's government, the 


Iriſh Papifts were attached with new loyalty to 
James, on account of thoſe very cauſes which de- 


prived him of the affeQion of his Proteſtant ſub- 


jects in both Scotland and England. For a while, 


Tyrconnel avoided to declare, whether he would 
reſign the Government of Ireland at William's 
command, or preſerve it for King James. But, 
he was in his heart, ſtill faithful to his ancient 
maſter. At his ſolicitation, James, with an army 
of about five thouſand men, and a confiderable 
fupply of money and other ſtores, with which he 
was furniſhed by Lewis, ſoon ſailed from France 
to Ireland, to ſecure that iſle in which his autho- 
rity was ſtill acknowledged; and thence, if 
poſſible, to proceed, in due time, on an expedition 

for the recovery of Britain. In Ireland, he ſoon 
ſaw himſelf at the head of an army of thirty 
thouſand foot-ſoldiers, and eight thouſand caval- 


ry. An Iriſh Parliament granted him ſupplies 


we 
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for the continuance of the War. Only the towns L 
of Londonderry and Enniſkilling declared for Wil! 
liam, ſhut their gates againſt James, and prepared 4 4 
to withſtand a ſiege. The immediate invaſion of ». 
Scotland or England was neem * James 
and his followers “. 
p — F 

WII IIAn was not unaware of this ſtate of af. 
fairs in Ireland. He had already, as Sovereign 
of the Britiſh dominions, declared war againſt 
France; and was haſtening to anticipate the inva - 
fion of Britain, and make Ireland the ſcene of the 
conteſt with James. The Duke of Schomberg, 1628 
a foreign officer of great experience and reputa- 
tion, who had attached himſelf, as the follower of 
William's fortunes in the enterprize of the Re- 
volution, was ſent with an army of ten thouſand 
men to oppoſe James in Ireland. Although his 
forces were augmented, in that iſle, to the num- 
ber of about fourteen thouſand; he found himſelf 
ſtill unable to meet James, with the profpe&* of 
ſucceſs, in any deciſive battle; and was, there- 
fore, obliged to act a defenſive part; content,,  ,__ 
thus, to ſecure for William the province of Ul. 9 
ſter. William himfelf ſoon followed, with ſuch 
an augmentation of force, as raiſed his army in 
Ireland, to the number of ſix and thirty thou- 
ſand men. Inſtantly aſter landing and muſteting 


his 


* Burnet, &c, 
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his troops at Belfaſt, he advanced to give battle 


[Ito the army of his father-in-law. Abandon- 


A. D. 


26$$ to 
1701. 


ing the paſſes of Newry and Dundalk, James, 
with an army of ſix and twenty thouſand men, 
awaited William's approach on the farther banks 
of the river Boyne, near Drogheda. Diſſen- 
ſions in England; a French fleet maſters of the 


Iriſh ſeas; great promiſes of ſpeedy and power- 
ful aids from France; all induced James's - 
friends to believe the aſpect of his affairs to 


be, at this time, too flattering, to leave it 
prudent to riſk the entire overthrow off his for- 


tunes in one deciſive action with a deſperate foe. 


But, the poſition of his army on the ſouthern 
bank of the river Boyne, was exceedingly advan- 
tageous : and he thought, that the diſgrace of 
a retreat would alienate and diſcourage the affec- - 
tions of his friends ; but that, the reputation of 
a victory over William in perſon, could not fail 
to make his ancient ſubjects at once to abandon 


Battle of th uſurper to his fate. On the laſt day of June, | 
the Boyne. William appeared at the head of his army, on the 


northern bank of the. Boyne. In the face of 
James's cannon, he effected a paſſage acroſs the ri- 
ver: ſhewed himſelf conſpicuous in the fore. front 
of the battle, and amid the very thickeſt of the 
the fight; quickly ſaw the Iriſh infantry to throw 
away their arms, and betake themſelves to flight, 
while their cavalry made a ſomewhat ſtouter re- 


ſiſtance, which was, however, quickly overcome. 


James 
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James himſelf, and his officers, fled with trem- 
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bling ſpeed to Dublin. His Iriſh troops, deſerted yy 


by their leaders, were diſperſed beyond the poſſi - 
bility of being again rallied. Not thinking him. 
ſelf ſafe in Dublin, James, after a ſingle night's 
ſtay in that city, fled on board a French veſſel 
which awaited his orders, and gave up all for loſt. 
In the battle, the Duke of Schomberg was ſlain ; 
William himſelf was flightly wounded. On the 
very day after the victory of the Boyne, William re- 
ceived the unpleaſing news of a defeat from the 
French, ſuſtained at Flerus in Flanders, by 
the army of that alliance, of which he was him- 
ſelf the head. In a ſea-fight which ſoon enſued, 
the French fleet ſuſtained, unconquered, the at- 


tack of the combined fleets of England and Hol- 


land; or rather gained a victory, which, though 
doubtful, obliged the Dutch and Fnglifh fleets to 
betake themſelves to their harbours, while the 
French remained maſters of the ſeas. In Eng- 
land, in Scotland, clamours had been loudly 
raiſed, and plots buſily agitated againſt William, 
and in favour of the intereſts of james. But at 
the news of the victory on the banks of the Boyne, 
the confidence of the people in the Revolution- 
government was happily reſtored. William 
purſuing bis victory, entered Dublin, which had 
hitherto been James's ſeat of government; of- 
fered by proclamation, a pardon, under the for- 

£7 feiture 


A. D. 
1688 to 


Dot. 
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Secr. I. feiture of their lands, to all the inferior Iriſh; 


C 
Dr <and. then, withoat- loſs of time, marehed ſouth 


. D. ward to Limerick, a ſtrong town on the banks of 


1688 to 


120. the Shannon, which was {till held for James, by 


à conſiderable garriſon. After a ſiege of three 
weeks, he was unfortunately compelled by the 
rains, to retire, leaving this place ſtill in the 
hands of his enemies. Cork was, however, ſoon 
after, taken by ſtorm; and Kinſale, reduced to 
capitulate. Lauzun, with the French forces of 
which he was Commander, deſpairing of glory 
and victory in Ireland, left the Iriſh to fight out 
their own battles, and failed for France. The 
Iriſh, abandoned by their Sovereign and their 
allies, diſperſed themſelves in predatory bands, and 
ſrom ſecure receſſes: amidſt: their morafles, and 


on their mountains, continued, through the winter 


and ſpring, to plunder the country, and annoy the 
Engliſh, by frequent and ſudden excurſions. Wil- 
lam, having effeQually broken the ſtrength of his 


. foes in Ireland, left Gixx1,z, who became Earl of 


Athlone, to, conclude the war. The city of Ath- 
lone foon yielded to his arms. At Aghrem, he de- 
feated, in a great battle, the Iriſh, with a reinforce- 
ment of Frenchmen, who had come to their aid. 
Limerick was again beſieged. ; and at laſt yielded 
by thoſe who held it for James, under terms of. 
capitulation. The treaty by which Limerick was 
thus ſurrendered, ſecured for the Jrith Catholics 


in 
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in general,. —indemnity for the paſt, —reſtoration Sc. . 
to the enjoyment of the fame. indulgence, as in 
A.D. 
1688 td, 


of retiring ſafe abroad, to ſuch of them as ſhould 1702. 


the reign of Charles the Second,-the liberty 


prefer exile to the deſertion of James's ſervice. 
The Engliſh Parliament and Government, re- 
fuſed not to confirm this treaty. An Irifh Parlia- 
ment. was, after fome time, called, to ſettle the 


affairs of that kingdom. The officers who had 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the Iriſh war, were 
rewarded with grants of the forfeited lands. 
About twelve thouſand of the Iriſh, abandoning 
their country, for the fake of their King and 


their religion, retired, under the terms of the 


capitulation of Limerick, to France “. 


Write James appeared to retain confiderable Jacobite 


intrigues 


ftrength, in the zealous friendſhip of the French in Scot: 


Sovereign, and in the fidelity of the Iriſh; new 
confpiracies and efforts in his favour, were con- 
tinually excited among the Scots. The laſt re- 
mains of the forces of Dundee, had been cut off 
by Sir Thomas Livingſton: The Scottiſh Jacobites 


were unable, without foreign aid, to muſter a 
Rew army. But, while the Duke of Hamilton, - 


Earl Melville, and ſome others, compoſing, all toge- 
ther, only a part of thoſe who had hoped for pre- 
fermentfromthe Revolution, —obtained the princi- 

Vol. V. 4 X pal 


* Burnet ; Leland, &c. 
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pal offices in the new miniſtry ; they whoſe am. 


— bition was diſappointed, in the bitterneſs of 


A. D. 
1688 to 
1701. 


their reſentment, threw themſelves into the arms 
of the Jacobite party, and added to it a great ace 
ceſſion of ſtrength. Agents from King James 
ſwarmed over the whole country; a conſtant cor- 


_ reſpondence with him, was carried on; French pri- 


vateers, from time to time, landed his emiſſaries 
on the coaſt, or received and conveyed them to 


France, when the courſe of their intrigues re-, 


quired that they ſhould repair thither. One of 
the moſt eminent among the new converts to Ja- 
cobitiſm, was Sir James Montgomery, who, being 
diſappointed of preferment that he thought due 


to the talents and zeal which he diſplayed in the 


Convention-Parliament, was eaſily ſeduced to con- 
ſpire the overthrow of a Government which re- 
fuſed to number him among its principal mini- 
ſters. With Montgomery, was joined as an agent 
for James, a perſon of the name of Nevil Payne. 


Their arts were addreſſed as well to the Engliſh as 


to the Scottiſh nobles. Even of thoſe who had 
been the moſt weary of James's tyranny, not 
a few ſuffered themſelves to be perſuaded ; that, 
now, ſince humiliation had taught him wiſdom 
his reſtoration to the throne, would more effectual- 
ly redreſs their ancient wrongs, and fulfil their 
wiſhes for the public good, than could the ſecure 
eſtabliſhment of the ſullen and unpopular William, 

But, 


A 
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But, when the mine ſeemed 'almoſt ready to be Sor. l. 


Ts 


VI, 


ſprung, the brother of Montgomery. betrayed the! 


ſecret. Inveſtigations ſuggeſted by his diſcoveries, 
detected enough to lay thoſe nobles at William's 


mercy, who had been, in Scotland, the moſt a&ive 


to thwart the meaſures of the new Government. 
Even the fon of the late Earl of Argyle had been 
ſeduced to plot for James. In their danger and 
diſgrace, they found it neceſſary to leave the 


Preſbyterian party, for a time, to carry all things 
in the Parliament and the adminiſtration, at their 
pleaſure. Plots and the ſuſpicions of plots, ru- 


mours of diſaſter and invaſion, factious clamours, 
and a ſelfiſh ambition aſſuming the guiſe of loyalty 


and patriotiſm, now filled the kingdom. Spies 
and informers became the principal ſervants of 
Government; and preferment was to be merited 


. only by arts which no good men would ever 
deign to practiſe. The violence of the Preſbyte- * 


rians againſt the Epiſcopal party, who were, how- 
ever, too ſtrong to be ſafely treated with injuſtice 
or contempt, obliged William, at length, to liſten 


to other counſellors, and to introduce ſome. 


more moderate men, in the adminiſtration of 
Scottiſh affairs. The Preſbyterians, when they 


ceaſed" to be all-powerful in the adviniſtration, 


thought, that they could be no longer ſafe. They 
exclaimed, ike they were lacrificed to Epiſcopa- 
: 4X 2 v2 :o3wo . Mk 


A; 
1688 to 


1701. 
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cy; and began to afflict themſelves, as if the 
worſt days of the reign of Charles the Second, had 
already returned. Amidft all theſe things, ſup- 
plies which, ia proportion to the wealth of the 
kingdom, were certainly large, being from time 


_ to time, granted from the Scottiſh Parliaments, 


ſerved to reconcite William to the broil and buſtle 


of their affairs. But, the general ſtate of the 


country was far from flouriſhing. The cares of 
politics, religion, and war, filled every mind; 
and the improvements of trade and induſtry, 
were, in a great meaſure, neglected and forgotten. 
Extreme diſorder reigned among the Highland 
clans. Uncertain, what maſter to obey, many of 
them choſe rather to profeſs allegiance to an ab- 
ſent Sovereign who could ſubject them to no con- 
troul: and under the pretence of acting for the 
intereſt of their Prince, they all ſought opportu- 
nity to wreak upon one another, * own private 

reſentments “. | 


In theſe 1 it became an object of 
great importance to the Scottiſh Government, to 
ſuppreſs the diſorders in the Highlands. The 


. clans who had been in rebellion, were, therefore, 


required by a royal proclamation, to lay down 
their arms againſt a certain day; and before the 
- ſheriifs 


* Burnet, vol. iv.: Lockhart's 8 Lord Lind? s Me- 
moirs: Carftair's State- Papers, Wc. 
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ſheriffs of their reſpective counties, peaceably and = = 

 folemnly, to take the appointed oaths of alle 

giance to William. On this condition alone, — — 

indemnity for the paſt, was freely offered them. 2701. 

To aid the influence of the proffered indemmity, 

a ſam of twelve or fifteen thouſand pounds Ster- 

ling, was intruſted into the hands of the Earl of 

Braedalbane, to be by him diſtributed among the 

chieftains, that they might be won to their duty, 

without farther conteſt. Braedalbane, in the dif- 

tribution of this money, was willing to chaffer 

and bargain with the chieftains, to beſtow the 

largeſt ſums on thoſe who were the moſt connect- 

ed by the ties of private friend/hip and depen- 

dency with himſelf, and to retain as much as 

poſſible of the money, for his own private emolu- 

ment. Suſpicious of Braedalbane's intentions, and 

reluctant to abandon the cauſe of James, the 

chieftains ſtill delayed to ſatisfy the wiſhes of the 

Government, by accepting the proffered terms. 

Twice was the time of indulgence prolonged, 

till, at length, the laſt day of the year one thou- 

ſand fix hundred and ninety-one, was fixed as 

the date, beyond which mercy would not be ex- 

tended to thoſe who ſhould ill obſtinately perſiſt 

in their rebellion. Braedalbane ſtrove to per- 

ſuade the Jacobite clans z that they could not, at 

this time, better ſerve the intereſts of James, 
g | | than 


— 
* 


. — — 


| 
| 
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| Geer. Ii than by pretending to comply, as they were re- 
- aiuired, with the Government of William. Yet, 
A. Þ- the proffered money was refuſed with ſcorn; 
1701. though of them, at length, in fear, gave the 
required compliance. On the laſt day of the year 
one thouſand ſix hundred and ninety-one, Mac- 
DONALD of GLENCOE was the moſt eminently ob- 


noxious outſtander “*. 


Plot to For almoſt two centuries, an implacable feud 
ner AH 'had been nouriſhed between the Macdonalds and 
610916 ®Othe Campbells. The Campbells had gradually 
| acquired the greater part of the ancient poſ- 
ſeſſions of the Macdonalds, in Argyle. Often 
employed, as the miniſters of public juſtice 

| againſt the diſorders of this ancient clan; they 

had ever performed the grateful taſk with keen 

and vengeful cruelty. ' Under Montroſe, the 
Macdonalds had fiercely. revenged themſelves 

on the Campbells. The injuries which they 

then inflicted, were, as yet, unretaliated. To 

the dependents of Braedalbane, the Macdonalds 

of Glencoe were particularly odious. Mac- 
donald the chieftain of Glencoe, aware of 
Braedalbane's malice, and of his own danger, 

had haſtened, in the end of December, in the 

year one thouſand fix hundred and 'ninety-one, 

to take the oaths of allegiance before Colonel 

WT Ws | Hill, 


| 
* Burnet, vol. iv. &c, 
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Hill, Commander of the garriſon of Fort William. Seer. = 
Hill ſent him to-the-ſheriff of Argyleſhire, as tha wy 


proper magiſtrate to adminiſter the oaths; but, for 
his ſecurity in the mean time, gave him a letter 
of protection. A ſtorm protracted the time of 


Macdonald's arrival at Inverary, the feat of the 
ſheriff's court, for ſome days, beyond the laſt. 


ſpecified day of grace. 'The ſheriff, however, 
judged ; that, ſince nothing but the neceſſities of 
nature had prevented the chieftain from comply. 
ing with thoſe conditions on which the amneſty was 
proffered ; Macdonald's oath of allegiance ought 
not to be rejected. At firſt, indeed, he had retuſed 
but he yielded to the tears and ſupplications of 
Macdonald. The record of this tranſaction, was, 
without delay, tranſmitted to the clerk to the 
Privy Council. But, the extermination of the 
tribe of Glencoe, was already meditated by their 
enemies: The record was, by the private direc- 


tion of ſome leading members or ſervants of the 


Council, obliterated: And the counſellors diſ- 
ſembled their knowledge, that Glencoe had en- 
deavoured to earn his pardon. Stair and Brae- 
dalbane haſtened to repreſent the conduct of all the 
obſtinate clans, but eſpecially that of the Mac- 
donalds of Glencoe, in the moſt unfavourable 
and provoking light, to their King. William was 
taught to regard theſe Macdonalds, as a race of 
lawleſs wretches, wing only by theft and rapine; 

perfidious, 


A. D. 
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— : nerfidious, mercileſs, lawleſs, ever defiling their 
—◻ aaqò in blood; not leſs: hoſtile to all ſocial order, 
A D: than difloyal to him, as their Prince. It was ſug- 
wer. geſted to him, that the ancient practice of juſtice 

you the diſorderly Highland clans, had, from 
the impoſſibility of otherwiſe puniſhing and ſup- 
preſſing their crimes, been accuſtomed to re- 
taliate their perfdy and cruelty, and to purſue 
them with fire and ſword to utter extermination. 
The fate of the Macgregors and of other branches 
of the Macdonalds, againſt whom the Campbells 
had been, to the great improvement of their for- 
tunes, employed as miniſters of vengeance, ſuſhi. 
ciently proved the practice of former reigns. Such 
repreſentations obtained from William, a fatal or- 
der; which, yet, was ſa cautiouſly expreſſed, that it 
could not have proved fatal to the men of Glen- 
coe, in the hands of others, than their private 
enemies. The Earls of Argyle and Braedalbane 
| now furiouſly urged the extirpation of theſe un- 
happy men; and the cruelty of Stair, Secretary of 
State, needed no ſpur. It was with extreme 
vexation, that the chieftains of the Campbells 
faw the poſlibility of the eſcape of even any part 
of the hated name of the Macdonalds. The 
King's orders were tranſmitted to wingſton, 
Commander in Chief of the forces Scotland, 
and to Hill, the Governor of Port William. 
? Sui s private letters explained, that the King's 


orders 
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orders againſt the men of Glencoe, were-to be os * 
inſtantly executed in their utmoſt rigour. Theſe rename 
bloody orders could not eſcape the notice, nor be 4 % 
carried into execution without the approbation 1701. 
or connivance, of the whole Scottiſſ Privy Council. 
A Lientenant-Colonel Hamilton, who appears to 
have had the confidence of the bloody authors of 
the meaſure, was ſeleQed, to carry it into execu- 
tion. Hamilton gave orders to Campbell of Glen- Maſſacre 
of the - 

lyon, a captain ſerving under his command, to Macbo- 
repair, in the beginning of February, in the year £2525 
one thouſand ſix hundred and ninety-two, to the 
vale of Glencoe, there to perpetrate the deſtined 
maſſacre; Campbell and his followers, when 
queſtioned. by the inhabitants of the vale, con- 
cerning the purpoſe of their coming, declared, 
that it was, only to remain for ſome time, peace- 
ably, in quarters among them, in obedience to 
the orders of Colonel Hill. Upon this aſſurance, 
the Macdonalds received their military gueſts with 
the kindeſt hoſpitality. The officers were, with 
great feſtivity, entertained in the houſes of the 
Chiefs: The ſoldiers found a kind reception, 
among td -rgſt of the clan. For more than a 
week, there reigned, throughout the vale, no- 
thing but joy, feſtivity, and mutual congratula- 
tion between the gueſts and their hoſts. Secure 
as Glencoe fancied himſelf and his clan to be 
trom all danger, in conſequence of his having 

Vor. V. 4 Y ſworn 
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- ſworn the required oaths of allegiance ;'and plea. 


ſed with the apparent frankneſs of his gueſts: he 
could conceive no ſuſpicion of that treachery 
which was haſtening to drench itſelf in the life's 
blood of himſelf, his children, and his people. 


On the thirteenth day of February, however, be- 


tween the hours of four and five in the morning, 
Glencoe's houſe was ſuddenly beſet by a party of 
theſe ſoldiers; he himſelf was ſhot dead, while 


riſing from his bed, to receive them as friends; 


three others of his people were left for dead, be- 
ſide him; and his wife was ſtripped naked by the 
ſoldiers, who, with their teeth, tore off, from 
her fingers, the gold rings which ſhe wore. At | 
a place named Inver-riggen, where Glenlyon 


had his quarters, nine others were butchered, 


by bis command, and in his preſence. Five 
were flain at the village of Auchnaion, alſo 
in the vale. One man,—whom at his own re- 


queſt, that he might die rather in the open fields, 
the ſoldiers carried out, to receive their ſhots 


where he deſired, —dextrouſly threw his plaid 


over their faces, while they were preparing to 
ſhoot him,—and, wonderfully, eſcaped out of their 
hands. Boys, women, infants, old men of four- 
ſcore years, all who could not eſcape by flight, 
were, with equal cruelty, maſſacred. Some poor 
wretches were burnt to death, in their cottages. 
Macdonald of Inver- riggen, the very man by 


whoſg 
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whoſe hoſpitality Glenlyon himſelf had been per- d 
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Tonally entertained during his reſidence in te V 


that inhuman monſter's orders, and before his 
face. If the ties of affinity could have any hold 


over a heart void of the common ſentiments of 
humanity; the family of at leaſt one of the two 
younger Macdonalds of Glencoe, would, ſurely, 


even at any riſk to Glenlyon himſelf, have ob- 
tained his mercy. Alexander, the ſecond ſon of 
the old Chieftain of Glencoe; was the | huſband 
of the niece of Campbell; and had never given 
his uncle offence! Campbell availed himſelf 


of this relation, only for the purpoſe of more 


effeQually laying aſleep; all vigilance and miſ- 
truſt, in the breaſts of his hapleſs victims. For- 
tunately, a ſtorm hindered Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton from ſeizing the paſſes of the vale; 
on the morning of the ſlaughter; as he had 


concerted with Campbell: And the two ſons - 
of old Glencoe, with the greater part of their 


people, eſcaped from the rage of the murderers, 


Hamilton came in time to aſſiſt in burning the 


cottages," and carrying away the ſpoil of the 
country; of which more than a thouſand ſheep 
and oxen formed a conſiderable part. Such a 
deed could not fail to- excite a violent odium 
againſt the Government, under whoſe authority 

iN 4Y2 | it 


valley,--though he had in his pocket, a letter of 4. p. 
protection from Colonel Hill, -was murdered by 
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it was perpetrated. The Jacobites, at home, the 


Trench and the other enemies of William, abroad, 


A. D. 
1688 to 


1701. 


loudly reprobated it, as an inſtance of blood- 
thirſty tyranny, unequalled by the crimes of the 
moſt flagitious oppreſſors in any other country or 
age. Thoſe members of the Scottiſh Privy Coun- 
cil, who were, themſelves, the leaſt involved in 
the guilt of the laughter, eagerly accuſed the ad- 


viſers and agents by whom it could not be de- 


nied. The people 'of Scotland in general, whe- 
ther Prefbyterians, Epiſcopal Proteſtants, or Pa- 
piſts, whether Whigs or Tories, could not regard 
the maſſacre of Glencoe, without indignation and 
horror. By the odium which attended this tranſ- 
action, the hands of the Revolution-goverament, 
were ſenſibly weakened, A commiſſion of in- 
quiry was at laſt appointed to examine into its 
circumſtances, for the purpoſe of vindicating the 
character of the Sovereign, and of bringing thoſe 
of his miniſters to juſt puniſhment, who had been 


| the authors of a meaſure ſo perfidious and in- 


human. The guilt was ſufficiently traced to 
Braedalbane and Stair, and to the military offi- 
cers whom Stair had employed as the inferior and 
immediate agents. The Scottiſh Parliament re- 
queſted their Sovereign — to abandon the delin- 


quents to the juſt wrath of their country, —and to 


make ſome merciful compenſation to the ſurvivors 


of the tribe of * for the injuries which 
1 they 
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they had ſuffered, Stair was, in compliance with 2 

this requeſt, diſmiſſed from his employments: —— 
Braedalbane ſuffered ſome temporary diſgrace: 
But, the military officers, having only given 1702. 


that obedience to the orders of their ſuperiors, 


which William eſteemed the firſt duty of a ſol- Its . 
dier, were rather promoted than puniſhed, in ſcape, un- 
conſequence of their agency in the maſſacre of puniſhed. 


Glencoe. Unfortunately for public juſtice, in 
this inſtance; they were William's ſteadieſt 
friends, as he believed, who had committed the 
miſchief; they were his moſt hated enemies, 
who had ſuffered it. Perhaps, he might not 


greatly regret the injuries of a horde of more 
chan ſemi-barbarous Jacobites and Papiſts. It 
4s certain, that he muſt have thought, that the 
adequate puniſhment of Stair, and Braedalbane 
would weaken' the Revolution-latereſt in Scot- 


land, would give too great a triumph to the 


Jacobites, would but encourage the clans to 


heightened boldneſs in their | turbulence and 


diſloyalty. No other deed of William's life, 


bas more deeply and indelibly ſullied his 


fame *, 


In truth, the Revolution-Government was (till 


far from being powerful among the Scots. Wil- 


liam's minilters dared not to. diflolve the Conven- 


tion- 


HBurnet, . iv.: Carflairs's State. papers, publiſhed by Mac- 
Cormick, p. 232.—2 54. : Lockhart's Memoirs, 
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2 tion- Parliament; ; knowing, that a new election 
A ould infallibly place the power of the Legiſlature 
* in the hands of the Jacobites. Even the Preſby- 
3701, terians, the grand ſtrength of the Revolution, en- 
taged, that their deſires could not be gratified in 
the utter proſcription of Epiſcopacy, and in the 
exaltation of their prieſthood above the authority 
of the Civil Power, often haraſſed the adminiſtra- 
tion with their murmurs, and menaced it with their 
enmity. Jacobitical intrigue and inſurrection were 
regarded as the ſureſt means for the attainment 
of wealth and honours. Envying the exaltation 
of thoſe. who had accompliſhed the Revolution 
Political Which placed William on the throne; they, wo 
5 ſaw themſelves excluded from rapid promotion, in 
William's ſervice, naturally turned themſelves to 
ſeek it in a new Revolution which ſhould atchieve 
the reſtoration of James. Nay, whenever any one 
even of William's miniſters, ſaw himſelf diſap- 
pointed in any matter by the influence of a rival, 
he failed not, inſtantly to ſeek revenge, by in- 
triguing with the Jacobites. Though William was, 
iz fact, Sovereign of the kingdom; and obedience 
to his Government was, therefore, neceſſary: yet 
many who quietly paid this obedience, were will- 
ing to eſteem James ſtill their ig Sovereign, 
to whoſe allegiance it became them to hold them- 

ſelves in readineſs to return, if his rights ſhould 
ever again be effectually aſſerted, James, although 

| | in 
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in exile, had, in truth, ſtill a degree of power Ron I. 
VI. 

the regulation of Scottiſh affairs. The Jacobites = 

obeyed his orders, and liſtened to his recommenda- — _ 

tions, in many inſtances with veneration as pro- 1704. 

found as if he had been ſtill feated on the throne, 

Many eſpecially of the Chieftians in the North, 

found it neceſſary for their ſelf-preſervation, to 

pay their court equally to the reigning, and to the 

abdicated King. Refuſing obedience to the Go- 

vernment of William, they would haye been liable 

to meet the fate of rebels. Refuſing to join.in the 

intrigues of the Jacobites, they would have been in 

danger of periſhing by the violence or the artful 

accuſations of their neighbours of that party *, 


| Fro the toils and vexations with which he had Continen« 
to ſtruggle in the Government of his Britiſh ** affair 
dominions, William found a relaxation the moſt 
grateful to his heart, in the proſecution of the war 

againſt the. French Monarch, on the continent. 

The power, the vanity, the reſtleſs ambition of 

Lewis THE FOURTEENTH, had taught all Europe 

to dread him, as a Sovereign who aſpired, not 
without ſome proſpect of ſucceſs, to univerſal em- 

pire. The undivided extent of his dominions; 

the wealth and induſtry of his ſubjects; his de- 

ſpotic power to employ theſe at his pleaſure; the 
ſtrength of the fleets which he had created, 


to * 


* W vol. iv.: Carftairs's State- papers: Lockhart's Me- 
moirs: Lord Lovat's Memoirs, KC, 
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3 to meet thoſe of both Britain and Holland on 
- tee ſeas; the numbers and the diſcipline of his 
AD. troops; the abundance of his magazines; the 
1701. tried abilities of his miniſters and generals; with 
the excellence of his ſyſtem of diplomatic inter- 
courſe with other Courts ; made him, at this junc- 
ture, by far, the greateſt of European Kings, 
Spain had long ceaſed to be a rival and a match 
for France; and exhibited now nought but the 
languid, palſied, ſcarcely animated carcaſe of what 
it once had been. Britain had been, till lately, de- 
graded into the wretched tool of Lewis's ambi- 
tion. The Dutch States, to which: there was left 
no medium between unconditional ſubmiſſion to 
the French power, and inceſſant war againſt its 
encroachments, had been thus compelled to take 
upon them the character of the leading defenders 
of the liberties of Europe, at a time when other 
powers ſaw with indifference, while Lewis marched 
with piant-ſtrides to trample thoſe liberties under 
| his feet. William's firſt acts in public life, had 
reſcued the Dutch provinces, when Lewis already 
accounted them to be the conqueſt of his arms: 
Finding his fortune and his glory in oppoſing 
Lewis; to humble that Monarch's pride, became 
inextinguiſhably the ruling paſſion of his ſoul. 
'Thwarted by the intrigues of Lewis's French emiſ- 
faries, with the magiſtrates of the towns and pro- 
'vinces of Holland; inſulted by the contempt which 

Y | Lewis 
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Lewis openly expreſſed for his perſonal character, Hoes, 2 
and by a proud offer which he made of his natu v. 


ral daughter as a bride, whoſe hand might do ho- 
nour to a Prince of Orange; William was thas 
driven to regard the French King with the bitter 
hatred of an implacable private enemy, not merely 
as a public foe. Every new ſcheme of ambition 
which the French Monarch formed, was vigilantly 
watched and oppoſed by the Stadtholder of the 
Dutch. Of any interval of peace, while Lewis 
remained as yet formidable to the Holland and to 
Europe, William was ever indignantly impatient. 
To combine new alliances, to kindle up new wars, 
to fight new battles againſt France, was the dear- 
eſt delight to his ſoul. Aſpiring to the Britiſh 
throne, he had ſought morethe means of turning the 
ſtrength of Britain againſt France, than any other 
gratification which this new Sovereignty might be 
ſuppoſed to afford, William had his wiſh : And 
the Britiſh nations, with him for their Sovereign, 
ſaw themſelves reſtored to that concern in the affairs 
of the continent, that dignity in the political ſyſtem 
of the European States, and particularly to that 
authority, as the leaders of the Proteſtant intereſt, 
from which they had, with indignation, ſeen them- 
ſelves degraded, fince the reign of Elizabeth, or 
at leaſt ever ſince the uſurpation of Cromwell. 
Reſtrained and enfeebled by the famous treaty of 
Weſtphalia, concluded under the auſpices of Rich- 
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Hacer, vi. lieu and of France; the houſe of Auſtria was as far 
i Germany as in Spain, from being ſingly able to 
ede maintain a conteſt againſt that of Bourbon. But, 
1701. Auſtria, Bavaria, Hanover, Spain, Savoy, the 
States of Holland, the Britiſh kingdoms were com- 

bined in one grand alliance againſt France. Flan- 

ders, Catalonia, Savoy, were the ſcenes of the 

war, William was the very foul of the alliance. 

Progreſs The Dutch and the Engliſh found money and 
| — fleets; the land · forces were ſupplied, chefly by 
Coutinent. the other members of the alliance. By the Bri- 
tiſh Revolution, the evils of the war were ſpread 

ſtill wider than before, and the oppoſition to Lewis, 
acquired new ſtrength _ Yet, ſtill, the conteſt 

ſeemed to be not unequal ; nor did the Gallic ' 

ſcale of the balance, kick the beam. No one 
member of the alliance, was ſo entirely maſter, a8 

Lewis, of the reſources which his dominions af- 
forded: diverſity of intereſts, abilities, humours, 
languages, and of other circumſtances and quali- 

ties, hindered the allies and their reſpective armies 

from being duly combined and diſciplined into one 
uniformly efficient whole: in military art and 
ſcience, the French were, at this time, far ſuperior 

to the reſt of Europe. Even at ſea, till the fatal loſs 

of more than ſixteen ſhips of war, which were 
deſtroyed. by the Engliſh, in a naval engagement 

before La Hou, the French had not yielded to 

the conjoned navies of England and Holland. In 


. 
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Savoy, the barrier of Italy; —ſpite of the Imperial 
arms, the Engliſh ſubſidies, and the energy with 
which the ' native Sovereign of the country was 
driven to exert himſelf, for the purpoſe of expel- 
ling invaſion from the very centre of his domi- 
nions ;—the French gloriouſly maintained the 
war, till the Duke of Savoy, was, at laſt, partly 
compelled, partly ſeduced, to deſert the alliance of 
the Dutch and Engliſh heretics, and to conclude 
with France, a ſeparate peace. Oppoſed in Cata- 
lonia, by the Spaniards, with little vigour; the 
French were prevented, only by the fleets of Eng- 


land, from puſhing their conqueſts farther through 


the Provinces of Spain. But, Flanders and the 
adjacent parts of Germany, were the grand theatre 
of the war, where the greateſt armies were mu- 
tually oppoſed to each other, where the greateſt 
number of ſtrong towns were beſieged and de- 
fended, where the ableſt generals contended to 
outmatch one another in the plans and manceuvres 
of military ſkill. The Spaniards had reſigned to 
the Elector of Bavaria, the government of their Fle- 
miſh Provinces : But, the Dutch, regarding theſe as 
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the barrier of their own territories, took the moſt 


active concern in their defence. Namur, one of 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt important of the Flemiſh 
towns, was taken, after a month's ſiege, by the 
French, while William, though hovering near, with 


a great army, found himſelf unable to relieve it. 
4 4 2 At 


, 
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1. At Steenkirk, William, i impatient to regain the ho · 


our which he had loſt before Namur, led his 


army, to attack the French in their camp, over 
ground of the difſiculties of which be was not 
aware, and which was extremely unſavourable to 
his enterpriſe. The attempt was victorioufly re- 
pulſed by the French; and ten of William's bat- 
talions, were cut in pieces. At Landen, the 


French, under Luxembourg, attacked William, 


in his camp; flew ſeven thouſand of his troops; 
and in ſpite of his heroic, perſonal exertions, drove 
his whole army to flight. The ſucceſs of Lewis's 
arms was farther crowned, in the end of the ſame 
campaign, by the capture of the town of Charleroi. 
The recovery of Namur, though fortified by works 
of incredible ſtrength, ſupplied with immenſe 
ſtores and magazines, and garriſoned by a force 


of twelve thouſand men, under the command of 


Boufflers, while Villeroy with an army of no 
fewer than fixty thouſand. men, hovered near, to 
relieve it,—was accounted one of the illuſtrious 
and important atchievements of William's life. 
Even thoſe defeats which William experienced, 
were ſeldom very diſaſtrous to his affairs : The 


victors often ſuffered more in the battle, than the 


vanquiſhed : His retreats were made in order, and 
ſill with looks of menace, half averted upon the 


foe: He was ſtill quickly able to rally and recruit 


his troops, and poſt them in fituations in which 
they 
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they were more formidable, than at the firſt. From 8 > 
the time, too, of their fatal defeat at La Hogue, = | 
the French fleets were no longer maſters of the AD. 
ſeas. Had not a Turkiſh war, on the ſide of * 
Hungary, hindered the Emperor of Germany 

from contributing, in his due proportion, to that 

agaiaſt France; had not the Jacobite intrigues in 
Scotland, England, and Ireland, detained at 

home, a large proportion of the Britiſh troops; 

had not the ſullen, refractory humours of the En- 

glih Parliament, delighted to fetter William's 

hands, and to thwart him in his enterpriſes; the 

allies, with ſuch a leader, might effectually have 

eruſhed the ambition of France, and in this very 

war, might have made it impoſſible ſor Lewis, 

ever more to diſturb the tranquillity of Europe. 

The courſe of natural events warred more fatally 

| againſt the French, than could the hoſtility of their 

ö political enemies. A famine ravaged the land; 

) leaving the people without bread, periſhing by 

; hunger, aud utterly unable to pay thoſe taxes 

f which their King demanded for the ſupport of the 

war. Without thoſe reſourees for money which 

the commercial wealth of the Engliſh and the 

Dutch, ſupplied to them; Lewis was obliged to 

make each year's revenues ſupply its expences: 

And when this could no- longer be accompliſh. 

ed, there aroſe a neceſſity for his ſtopping 

ſhort in the career of his ambition. Of 
57 ſo 
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ſo many armies, warring in ſo many different 


» parts of Europe, the expenditure was neceſſarily 


A. D. 
1688 to 
a 1701. 


prodigious. Nor is even uninterrupted conqueſt 
ever gainful in a proportion ſufficient to compen- 


ſate that waſte of lives and property, which it 


coſts. Lewis, therefore, made propoſals for 
peace. William was reluctantly obliged to con- 
ſent to the opening of a negotiation. Sweden 
offered to mediate between the powers at war; 
and a congreſs of ambaſſadors and plenipoten- 
tiaries at length, met at William's ſeat of 
Ryſwick, between the town of Delft and that 
charming and magnificent village, the Hague. 


Lewis agreed to abandon all active exertions for 


the reſtoration of James to the Britiſn thrones 
acknowledged William as King of the Britiſh na- 
tions; reſtored to the German Emperor, to the 
Sovereign of the Netherlands, to the King of 
Spain, a part of the conqueſts which he had ra- 
viſhed from them ; and entered into a commercial 
treaty with the Dutch, which reſtored to them the 
means of again enriching themſelves by the trade 
with his ſubjects. William, on the other hand, ſti- 
pulated to pay to the family of his exiled father. in- 
law, in the name pf a jointure or dowry to Mary 
of Eſte, his Queen, the ſum of fifty thouſand 
pounds ſterling a-year, from the period of the 
concluſion of the treaty. Some new arrange. 
ments were, at the ſame time, made, in regard ta 

the 
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the property of ſome of the counties, dutchies, 


and principalities of Germany. By the general. 


reſult of the war and of the treaty, France was 


underſtood to have ſuffered a loſs of glory and of 779% 


ſtrength, —in the deep exhauſtion of her reſour- 
ces,—in the new ſtrength which was acquired by 
the barriers of Germany and Flanders,—in the 
diviſion of Britain and of Hanover, from the al. 
liance and the intereſts of France,—in the confir- 
mation of union which the alliance of the enemies 
of Lewis naturally gained, from the ſecond ſuc- 
cels of their united efforts; and from winning Bri- 
tain and its illuſtrious Sovereign, henceforth, to 
preſide over, and to animate, the whole combi- 
nation. Britain, for all that it expended in the 
war, ſeemed to obtain no direct compenſation, 
fave in empty glory, and in Lewis's recognition 
of the titles which it had conferred upon William. 
Yet, it was much—to obtain for a time, ſecurity 
againſt that French invaſion, the hope of which 
had hitherto encouraged all the intrigues of the 
Jacobites ;—to deprive James, in the eyes of all 
Europe, of the open protection of the only friend 
who could give him effectual aid towards the reco- 
very of his loſt dominions ;—to attain at leaſt the 
ſecond rank among the powers in the political 
ſyſtem of Europe and to procure the revolu- 
tion to be ſanctioned, by at leaſt one great and 
ſolemn act in the public law of Europe. The 

| peace 
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— 4 — peace of Ryſwick was concluded in the end of 


>the year one end ſix hundred and ninety- 


A. D. 5 
1653 to ſeven 


2703, ? | 1 a 
Donxtxo this progreſs of his affairs, in Ireland, 
Difficul- in Scotland, on the Continent, William had many 


es of th 
— da perplexing difficulties to contend with, in the ad- 


bran miniſtration of the Engliſh Government. Hardly 
had the Revolution been accompliſhed, when al- 
moſt an half of that part of the Engliſh nation who 
were the diQatory of the public, political opinion, 
profeſſed themſelves advocates for the rights of the 
exiled James. While the iffue of the Iriſh war was 
fill doubtful; while Jacobitical faction and intrigue 
pervaded all Scotland ; while the fleets of France 
menaced the coafts, and rode triumphant, in the 
ſurrounding Teas ; hopes and wiſhes for the ſpeedy 
ſubverſion of the Revolution-government, were 
every where cheriſhed ; and the numbers of the 
intriguers for James, were multiplied with aſto- 
niſhing rapidity. Even of the clergy who had 
favoured the Revolution, and whoſe wrongs had 
chiefly invited the enterpriſe, many, and in par- 
ticulur a party of the biſhops, faithful to a ſuper- 
ſtitious doctrine of non-reſiſtance to Governments, 
— which had its origin, not in the aſcertained ex- 
pediency of ſocial life, but in an erring interpre- 
tation of ſome paſſages in the Holy Scriptures, 
_ refuſed 


* Burnet : Duke of Berwick's Memoir ; Voltaire's Hiſtory of 


Lewis the Fourteenth, &c. 
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refuſed to take the appointed oatlis of allegiance 1 — 
to William, and choſe rather to forfeit their be.. == 
neſices and preferments, than to abjure their re- 3 
ſpect for the rights of James. The miniſters, the 1301. 


courtiers, the naval and military commanders, the 


inferior officers of the Government, whom the Englim 

. - di li F 
reſentments or the intereſts of the authors of the ba end 
revolution, had excluded from power, favour, and 8 


emolument, naturally turned themſelves to recover 
that which they had loſt, by reſtoring their ancient 
maſter to his throne. Even among the authors of 
the revolution, ſome from mere fickleneſs of na- 
ture, ſome becauſe their fancied merits were not. 
compenſated to the height of their wiſhes, ſome be · 
cauſe men whom they hated or deſpiſed were higher 
than they in the favour of the new Court,—eagerly 
made their peace with James, and aſſociated them- 
ſelves with the Jacobite intriguers. Habitual ve» 
neration for the genuine line of their Kings, and 
enthuſiaſtie compaſſion for greatneſs in diſtreſs, 
engaged others to ſeek a counter-revolution. 
William's manners were cold and unpopular z 
his attachments were continental: the preſerva- 
tion of the balance of power in Europe, the hu- 
miliation of the proud Lewis, were the objects of 
the only paſſions which agitated his heart: he 
was a ſon-in-law, a nephew who had not ſcrupled 
to invade the rights of his father-in-law and 
uncle: Conſiderations, theſe, alſo, which tended 

Vol. V. 5 A not 


— 0 —_— — 
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F Seer: Ir not a little to alienate from him the hearts of his 
LH Engliſh ſubjects. Their anceſtors had deſpiſed 


A. D. 
1688 to 


the ſucceſſors of Queen Elizabeth, for abandon- 


1701. ing the concerns of the balance of power among 


the nations of the continent: But, the great-- 


grandchildren now condemned that ſplendid in- 
terpoſition in continental wars, for which the 
great-grandfathers had the moſt outrageouſly cla · 
moured: Execrating the name of William, who 
entangled them deeply in the politics of the allies 
againſt France; they deeply regretted James, who 
was content to be the humble penſioner and tool 
of his couſin Lewis. The churchmen, too, were 
enraged to ſee, that toleration was not denied to 
the Diſſenters: The Diſſenters were diſſatisfied, 
becauſe they were not exalted to an equal level 
with the Epiſcopal Church. To thoſe who ac- 
counted the ruin or proſperity of the nation, to 


depend upon the weight or the /ightne/s of the 


public debts and taxes, —it ſeemed, that William's 


Government and wars, requiring ſupplies much 
more enormous than an Engliſh Parliament had 


ever before granted, —muſt rapidly precipitate 
the nation into evils far more fatal, than all that 


could have reſulted from the Papiſt and a 


Councils of Mae 
I the era 1 bis Council and miniſtry, 
12 | William 


T 
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1 Ty} > i} 8 . Sec. I. 
William had endeavoured to reward the ſervices 88 


of his friends, the Whigs, by conferring upon. 


them, place, authority, emolument; and, at the 5 
ſame time, to win, by unmerited favours, the at- 71. 
tachment of the moſt eminent Tories. But, there 

was a ſort of repulſion of nature between theſe Detail of 
two parties, which made them incapable of the which em- 
union of duly correſpondent parts in one harmo- Pn in 
nious ſyſtem of adminiſtration. In the third year eee | 
of the new reign, the election of a new Parlia- ogy 
ment gave the Tories, the chief authority in the 
Houſe of Commons : William was compelled to 


intruſt to them, the chief power in the manage- 


ment of his affairs; And the Whigs were thus 


diſguſted; and the Tories were enabled to force 
upon the King, meaſures diſagreeable to his 
wiſhes, and hoſtile to the ſtability of his power. 
A Lord Preſtog, feized in the very act of ſetting 
out for France, as the meſſenger or agent of a trai- 
torous correſpondence, of which many papers 
were found in his poſſeſſion ; afforded opportu- 
nity for the unpleaſing diſcovery; that the Earl of 
Clarendon, Queen Mary's uncle, the biſhop of Ely, 
and a number of other perſons of rank, were en- 


gaged in a' traitorous conſpiracy with James and 


his adherents ; and that ſeveral of the principal 
leaders of both the Whig and the Tory factions, 
had, in a ſecret conſultation, , agreed, that no 
danger was now to be feared from the reſto- 

3 ration 
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Frere ration of James, to either the Proteſtant re- 
ation, or the liberties of England. No ſoothing 
A. ik arts, no tenderneſs of forbearance could recon- 


dcile the refractory biſhops to William's domi- 
nion. The Earls of Athlone and Portland, with 
the other Dutch ſervants of the King, were 
bebeld to engroſs his principal confidence, and 
to derive large emoluments from his bounty, 
with a jealouſy, which made the Earl of Marl- 
borough and others of the Engliſh nobles to 
complain; that their ſervices were, in compa- 
riſon, thankleſsly received; and that they were 
ſacrificed to the ſelfiſh partialities of a few 
worthleſs foreigners. In their indignation to ſee 
themſeives ſupplanted in power by the Tories; 
the Duke of Shrewſbury, and others of the 
Whigs, began to complain ; that friendlineſs to de- 
ſpotiſm was the only quality which recommended 
bis Tory miniſters to William's favour. The 
Princeſs Anne, at the inſtigation of the Earl 
and Counteſs of Marlborough, offended Wil- 
liam by aſking and obtaining from the Parlia- 
ment, a revenue of fifty thouſand pounds a- 
year, and by ſetting herſelf, in ſome manner, 
at the head of the Tory party. While the Bank 
of England, eſtabliſhed upon a plan furniſhed by 
William Paterſon ; and the other monied reſources 
ſupplied by the merchants ; opened new facilities 
for procuring without immediate taxes, thoſe 


enormous 
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enormous ſums which William aſked from his Szcr. L 


C 


HA. VI. 


Parliaments, for the continental war: General ⁊;- 


fears were excited, leſt the nation ſhould be bur- 
dened with debts, even to abſolute bankruptcy, 
leſt the moneyed creditors of the Government 
ſhould become inſtruments for utterly beggaring 
and enſlaving the proprietors of the lands. James 
and Lewis ſcrupled not to form a plan for cutting 


A D. 
1689 to 
1701. 


William off by aſſaſſination, which, though detected 


and fruſtrated, could not but make him think his 
life in conſtant danger from ſuch baſe-minded foes. 
Mary, his Queen, after a very few years of en- 
joyment of her exiled father's throne, died of the 


ſmall-pox : And by her deceaſe, William's do- 


meſtic comforts were greatly impaired, and his 
influence with the people was conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed. Corruption and private intereſts effected 
a diviſion of the parties, and formed a miniſtry of 
the deſerters from them both. But theſe men 
loſing their credit with their reſpective parties, as 
ſoon as they were ſuppoſed to act in uniſon for 
the ſervice of the King, found themſelves quickly 
engaged in new broils, and ſub jected to trials 
which, in many inſtances, rendered their advance- 
ment uſeleſs to William, and dangerous to them- 
ſelves. When, at laſt, the neceſſities of the French 
King obliged him to ſeek the reſource of negocia- 
tion for peace; and James and the Jacobites ſaw 
themſelves about ta be deprived of the nid of 

| France : 
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| 3 J. France: An infamous plan for the aſſaſſination of 
Dean was again eagerly concerted in the Court 
A % of James, approved by Lewis, and eagerly urged 
1701. into execution, that it might, if poſſible, antici- 
pate the approaching peace. Forces had been le- | 
vied in Britain for James's ſervice : and if an in- 
vaſion from France could have been procured ; it 
was the wiſh of James and his friends, to join open 
war with the ſecret practices of the aſſaſſin. Hap» 
* pily, amid theſe ſchemes of inſurreQion, aſſaſſina- 
tion, and invaſion ;- Prendergraſt, one of the con- 
ſpirators, betrayed the plot to the Earl of Port- 
land. Sir John Fenwick, and other conſpirators, 
privy either to one or to both of the two deſigns 
of inſurrection and aſſaſſination, were brought to 
trial and to execution. And James and Lewis, 
thus diſappointed, were obliged, the one to ſeek 
peace with William, the other to conſent, that 
his ally and protector ſhould ſacrifice at laſt, 
bis intereſts to his own neceſſities. A new elec- 
tion, in the year one thouſand fix hundred and 
Ninety-five, having again given to the Whigs, the 
preponderancy in the balance of Parliamentary 
influence in the Houſe of Commons ; a new tur | 
moil prejudicial to William's affairs was, of courſe, 
excited ; and he was again obliged to prefer, in ' 
the miniſtry, thoſe whom ſuperior influence in the 
Houſe of Commons, recommended to his choice. 
In Treland, as in England, the legiſlature and the 
Government 
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Government were diſturbed by the alternate preva- ce 
lence, and the mutual recriminations of the Whig ber = 
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and the Tory parties. The Earl of Sunderland, a man 4. D. 


who had been the miniſter, and as was ſuſpected, 


the betrayer of King James, obtained, amidſt theſe 


things, ſimilar favour with William, and equally 
abuſed it. Foley, a man whom the poſſeſſion and 
ſucceſs ul management of iron- works, had raiſed 
to great wealth; Harley, a Tory of honourable 
deſcent, eminent for learning, and for {kill in the 


conducting ot Parliamentary buſineſs; with others 
who were afterwards to make an illuſtrious figure 


as the theatre of public affairs; began, during the 


buſy reign of William, to aſſert their claims to 


diſtinction. Even the concluſion of the general 
peace did not ſufficiently reconcile to William, 
thoſe of Engliſh ſubjects who had complained of 
him, becaule he entangled the nation in the con- 
tinental war. They now attacked him on that fide 
on which his prejudices were the ſtrongeſt; forced 
him to diſband ſome troops of Dutch forces, with 
which he was extremely reluctant to part; and in- 
duitriouſly wreaked their ill humour in malignant 
calumutes-and impeachments againſt his favourite 
ſervants. | 


Ver, amidſt all this, it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
tat a majority of the pelkically active and intelli- 
gent 


1688 to 


170. 
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_ 7 gent part of the Engliſh nation, beheld William 


Vith traitorous diſlike, Much of that murmuring 
— * which aroſe againſt his Government, was the mur- 
. muring of friends, who, though they choſe to 
cenſure, and to complain, would not, in any dan- 

Freun gerous extremity, have forſaken him. It was ſeen 
_ whichſup by all, that he was a man of courage and of ta- 
ny... lents: And the pride of the Engliſh was highly 
ny gratified by the reflection; that,—after a long, 
nation. long interval ——and perhaps, for the laſt time 

| they had a man of abilities for their King. A mo- 

n yed intere/?, having a great, though indirect, po« 

litical power, was the creation of this reign. Its 
overthrow would unavvidably enſue from the 

ruin of the revolutionary Government: And 

all its influence was, therefore, employed for the 

ſupport of William, the grand author, and the 
guardian angel of the Revolution. Engliſh hearts 

were not, all, inſenſible to the pride of that lead- 

ing power in regulating the concerns of continen- 

tal politics, which William acquired to them. In 

the frequency and the authority of its Parliaments, 

the nation felt a reſtoration of its genuine dignity, 

in which it could not but rejoice. There was, in 

the courſe of William's reign, too, a calling forth 

of the national talents into diſplay and exerciſe, in 

a much larger proportion, than at any former 

time fince the reſtoration of Charles the Second. 

In 
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in the reigns of Charles and James, the Engliſh er. * 3 
had been content to ape the French: They now. 
aſpired to excel them. Hence, another ſource of . Þ: 


1688 to 
reſpect for the Government of William “. 181. 


Ix Scotland, the Jacobites were inexpreſſibly en. 
raged to find; that they could neither procure 
ſuch an invaſion as might encourage them to riſe 
in inſurrection without fear of ruin; nor yet, ob- 
tain a diſſolution of the Convention-Parliament,. - 
and a new election which would have devolved into 1 
their hands the power of the legiſlature. They 
| continued, in the mean time, to cheriſh their dif- 
contents, and, with inceflant buſtling, to renew 
their intrigues. The demands of the people 
called for exertions of commerce and eoloni- 
| zation, ſuch as were, in this age, reckoned to 
| de the true ſources of national wealth. In progreſs 
compliance with - theſe demands, an excluſive an: 
privilege was offered by the Parliament; to who- 
foever ſhould introduce into the kingdom, any 
new manufacture, or engage, for its benefit, in 
any new branch of trade, The example of Eng- 
land and Holland taught the Scots to look to a traf. 
fic to the Eaſt or the Weſt Indies, as affording the 
beſt hopes of ſuddefi\ opulence. Many Engliſh 
merchants, enemies to that monopoly which the 
Engliſh Eaſt India Company had obtained, eagerly 
Vox. V. - 5B encouraged 
* Burnet, &c, 
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encouraged the formation of a rival company among 
the Scots. William Paterſon; perhaps the ſan:e who | 


D. wasthe author of the project of the Bank ot England; 


1688 to 
1701, 


In ſtĩtu· 
tion of a 
Scottiſh 
African 


and Indian 


a projeQor, a traveller, a man who, in the adven- 
tures of a ſmuggling trade, had probably viſited 
the Spaniſh ports on the coaſts of South Ame. 
rica; preſented, upon this occaſion, the outlines 
of a plan for a trade to both the Eaſt and the Weſt 
Indies; which, according to his plauſible repreſen» 
tations, would amply, fulfil the views of the Scot- 
tiſh merchants and their Engliſh partners, and 
would enrich Scotland with the gold and other 


Company, Wealth of both the ealtern and the weſtern world, 


£695. 


The nation, with inconceivable ardour, en braced 
Paterſon's project. Aa African and Indian Com- 
pany was quickly formed, under the ſanction of 
an act of the Scottiſh Parliament, which conferred 
upon it the right of a ee and excluſive trade trom 
Scotland to the Faſt and Weſt Indies, for the 
ſpace of one and twenty years. Though the jea- 
louſy of the Engliſh contrived to diſappoint thoſe 
attempts which were made at Hamburgh and at 
London, to procure ſubſcriptions. for the forma- 
tion of the ſtock of this new trading Company; yet, 
the Scots themſelves, entering with the warmeſt en- 
thuizaſm and the moſt fanguine hopes into the project, 
ſoon made up asrock which did not fall greatly 
ſhort of the ſum of five hundred thouſand pounds 
| Thos 7 $79 8 Sterling. 
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Sterling. the contribution of landholders, wer- — 1. 


AP. VI. 
chants, farmers, artizans, clergymen, the er Coe 


of young ladies, and the ſcanty fortunes of young- 2 
er brothers. Por ERSONH propoſed, that, on the 1701. 
iſthmus of Dirien, on a territory unoccupied by 
the Spaniards, a colonial ſettlement ſhould be 


immediately eſtabliſhed for the proſecution of 


the commercial views of this Company. Ships 


were fitted out; and a e lony was ſent to take 
poſſeſſion of the deſtined ſcene of | ſettlement. 
But, ſcarcely had the coloniſts arrived at Da- 
rien, when they found that they ſhould there 
have a thouſand unexpected difficulties to en- 
counter. Houſes were not eaſily to be built: 
Such freſh proviſions as their neceſſities required, 
were not to be procured: The climate and at- 
moſphere of a land till now unoccupied, were ſo 
noxious to health, as cruelly to thin their num- 
bers by epidemic diſtempers : Much, very much 
was to be done, ſimply to enſure their preſervation, 
before the colony could be in a condition to make 
thoſe returns of profit, which the Company ex- 
peed from them: Spaniards, Engliſhmen, Dutch- 
men, all neighbours, refuſed all aid or relief to 
them, amidſt their difficulties ; Scotland was far, 
far diſtant ; and they might'periſh before ſupplies 
could be obtained from it: Their diſtreſſes were 
made more grievous by bitter and inceſſantly exaſ- 
| 5B2 perated 


146 
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Gres. vi. Perated contentions : They abandoned Darien, 
[aud went elſewhere, to ſhift for their ſafety, after 
— 2 having uſeleſsly waſted a conſiderable proportion 


1701. 


of the capital of the Company in whole ſervice 
they had been ſent out. Other evils at home, 
purſued the Scots in this great commercial un- 
dertaking. The jealouſies of the Engliſh India 
Company, and of the Engliſh merchants trading 
to the Weſt Indies, were eſpouſed by the Engliſh 
Parliament, and by the King himſelf, His Dutch 
partialities, and the neceſſity he was under, of 
favouring the Engliſh, as the more powerful na- 
tion, rather than the Scots, drove him to make 
himſelf odious to the Scottiſh nation, by dif- 
couraging their great trading enterpriſe. The 
Engliſh, the Dutch, the Spaniards were all alike 
animated by the ſame hatred to the Scottiſh com- 
pany : But, the Engliſh, in conſequence of their 
nearer vicinity, 'and more intimate relation to 
the Scots, were enabled to attack them with 
more cruel injuries, than could be infliged by any 


other foe. While the Scottiſh Company were em- 


barraſſed amid theſe difficulties; the Tories and 
Jacobites, who were unable to command a majori- 
ty in the Parliament, eagerly ſet themſelves to 


gain an aſcendency in this mercantile body, 


which was ſufficiently powerful to exerciſe a 
conſiderable influence even upon the courſe of 


; | political 
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political affairs. Their leaders, the Dukes of N — 
Hamilton, the Marquis of Athole, the Earl of 3 
Panmure, were ſoon at the head of the Company. 4 2 in 3 
Nor do the Whigs appear to have been aware of 102. 
the danger of allowing their adverſaries to acquire 
the direction of ſo powerful an engine of popula- 
rity and political influence, till it was too late for 
them to prevent the miſchief. Undoubtedly a- 
dapted to proye in the end eminently beneficial, 

pet, in the mean time, requiring to its ſtable 

: ſettlement, an expenditure of wealth, far beyond 

what Scotland could ſupply ; the colonization of 


Darien muſt have been diſappointed ; and the 
a Scottiſn African Company muſt probably have 
- been reduced to bankruptcy, even though the in- 
- vidious oppoſition of ſtrangers, had not affailed 
5 them. Attacked by the jealouſy of the Engliſh, 
r and betrayed by William, whom they found in 
0 this inſtance, not leſs zraitorous, than he had been 
h in the affair of the maſſacre, negligent, in regard to 
y the concerns of his Scottiſh ſubjects; the managers 
* of the intereſts of the Company, and the Jaco- 
d bites who endeavoured to build upon it their poli- 
* tical greatneſs, accuſed the malignity of the ſiſter- 
to kingdom, and the treachery of the Sovereign, as 
* the ſole cauſes of the Company's misfortunes. 
8 Henceforth, the Jacobites became, in the general 


of eſtimation of the people, the party of the a” 
cal the only true patriots. The Whigs, the ſlupporters 
| of 
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Sect. I. of the revolution, were the betrayers, the baſe ſell. 


Cup. 


,. of their country's weal. Reinforcements were 
A. D. fſucceſſivcly ſent out to renew and maintain the 


1688 t 
1701. 


colony: but misfortune ſtill purſued their eourſe, 
and beſieged them in their colonial ſeat. Fa- 
mine, diſcord, diſeaſe blaſted every ſucceſſive 
enterpriſe. The French, the Dutch, the Spa- 
niards, the Engliſh ſeemed, as it were, with 
one voice, to declare war againſt them, as in- 
terlopers and pirates. Only the naked, ſtarving, 
Javage Indians of Darien, ſhewed a willingneſs 


to extend to the periſhing Scots, the common 


offices of humanity. At length, beſieged by a 
Spaniſh fleet and army, while there was amity 
between Spain and the Britiſh King ; they, even 
in the languor of famine and diſeaſe, eaſily routed 
the Spaniſh forces on land, but were, ſoon atter, 
compelled to ſurrender to the beſieging fleet, 
In other adventures, chiefly to Africa, the Com- 
pany were leſs unfortunate: But, the advantages 
derived from theſe, were infinitely too ſmall to 
ccmpenſate for the ruin of the colony at Darien, | 
The capital of the Company was thus uſeleſsly 

conſumed; No intereſt, no profits could be di- 
vided to the proprietors: Of thoſe numbers who 
had adventured all their lutle fortunes, every one 
was reduced to the wretchedneſs of abſolute want. 


At the time when expectations of opulence from 


the Company's projects were moſt ſanguine, very 
| many 
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many from the middling rank of life, Whigs as well Jr. I at 
as Jacobites, had become ſubſcribers to the underta- wy 
king. Hence, the Whig party was broken by the — 
diſaſters of the Company: the Parliamentary repre- 1701. 
ſentatives of the burghs, in particular, deſerted to 

the patriotic Jacobites: And even in the Parlia- 
ment, it became extremely difficult for the Scottiſh 
miniſters, to conduct the train ot the public buſi- 
neſs, in a manner not contradictory to the intereſts | 
and the wiſhes of their King. Enraged at a le- 
nity to the Epiſcopal Clergy, which permitted 
them to remain in poſſeſſion of their benefices, on 
the condition of their ſwearing allegiance to Wil- 
liam ; the Preſbyterian Clergy, for a time, ſeemed 
ready to throw themſelves into the arms of the Jaco- 
bites. In Scotland as in England, William found 
himlelf barafſſed by a general and unappeaſable 
refraQtorinels and diſcontent of his ſubj<&s, which 
might well drive him to think of fecking his per- 
ſoiial eaſe and quiet in the reſiguation ot the Bri. 
tiſh crowns *. | 


Dusixd all this while, there was a conſtant 
correſpondence carried on, between the Scottiſh 
| nobles who tavoured James, and that Monarch's 
miniſters who attended him at S Germaine near 
Paris. The younger Duke of Hamilton, the grand- 
ſon by a daughter, of James, the firſt Duke of Ha- 


milton, 


* Carſtaits's State- papers: Introduction to De Foe's Hiſtory of 
che Union; Lockhart ot Caruwath's Memoirs ; Burnet, vol. iv.&c. 
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| HT: — 2 milton, with almoſt all the other Hamilton, his 
w—y=kindred and dependents; the old Marquis of A. 
A.D. thole, and at length his equally unprincipled, but 
170. More able ſon Lord Tullibairdine; the Earl Ma. 
riſhal; the Earl of Errol ; the whole family of the 
Drummonds ; in ſpite of every favour from Wil- 
liam, the whole-ſtrength of the Epiſcopal Clergy; 
Jecobite the Duke of Gordon, and thoſe of the Scottiſh no- 
Euignes. bility who ſtill profeſſed the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion; were ſtill friendly to the baniſhed King. 
Except the Mackays, the Campbells, and ſome 
others whom military employments and penſiont 
attached to William, almoſt all the other Highland 
chieftains with their clans, were Jacobites. The 
Murrays of Athole, with diſhoneſt dexterity, con- 
trived to intrigue with James, while they pres 
fended an attachment to the Revolutionary Go- 
vernment; that they might thus be ſupported by 
both Princes in the oppreſſion of the Fraſers and 
| other neighbouring elans: Fraſer of Lovat, in 
danger of being deprived by the artifices and vios 
lence of Lord Tullibairdine, at once of the peer - 
age, the eſtates, and the chieftainſhip which he 
legally inherited from a coufin, who died, leaving 
only female children; having had recourſe to the 
expedient of a forced marriage with the widow of 
his couſin, the daughter of the Marquis of Athole, 
for the purpoſe not only of diſappointing Tulli- 
bairdine's arts, but of retaining under his own 
diſpoſal, the jointure of the widow, and the por- 
| ions 
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tions of her daughters ; and having partly in not Seer. I 
diſhoneſt ſelf-defence, partly in the profecution of.—y=< 
deſigns lawleſs and criminal, taken arms in a man- AM 
ner which the laws of Scotland wiſely conſtrued 1301. 
rebellion ; was, by the Murrays, purſued with a 
ſagactous and inveterate rage, which ſtrove to de- 

prive him of any means of protection, whether at 

the Court of St James's or at that of St Germaine's: 

And till the Earl of Argyle obtained. for him a 

ſort of ambiguous pardon from William, Lovat, 

among others, enliſted himſelf, as an agent for 

the intereſts of James. Even from among the 

gentry of the Lowlands, there were many who - 

were willing to expoſe themſelves to every peril 

for the ſake of the exiled family. The Marquiſes 

of Douglas and Annandale, the Earl of Nithſdale, 

the Viſcount of Kenmure were, all, partial to the | 

cauſe of the exiled Sovereign, The crafty Viſ- 


_ we * Ty 


count of Tarbat, too, was, in his heart, more a 
Jacobite than a Whig *, . 
* Janus, in the mean time, reſided, in exile, at View of 
2 St Germaine's, a dependent on: Lewis's bounty. — Ger. 
; The Earls of Perth and Middleton, having followed waine's. 
e his fortunes, now reſided in his Court, and acted as 
f his miniſters. Superſtition and endleſs projects for 
, reſtoration to his dominions, employed his hours, 
[5 and filled his foul: His Queen was given up to 
n Vol. V. | 5 C _* ſuperſtitions 
r * Balcarras's Memoirs: Carſtairs's State. papers; Lockhart's 


Memoirs: Macpherion's State- papers, &c. 
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So I ſuperſtitions equally deep: And their only ſon, 
cen while they wiſhed to prepare him to aſſert 
4 1 his rights to the Britiſh Crowns, was diligently 
270. educated by them, in the 'habitual belief of the 
moſt contracted notions of Romiſh bigotry. A 
number of Britiſh and Iriſh exiles who had fol- 
lowed James's fortunes, now lingered about his 
Court, in a ſtate of indigence, the conſequence 

of their attachment to him, which be could not 

but view with anguiſh, . but was little able to re- 

lieve. Lewis, aniidſt all this, treated him with 

a humane and generous hoſpitality, which, tar 

from inlulting his fallen greatiieſs, was calculated 

to ſoothe and alleviate the ſenſe of his mistortunes. 

An ample penſion was paid to him out of the re- 
venues of Lewis, for the ſupport of his dignity. 
Evan from his daughter Mary, while ſhe lived, 

- ſupplies of money are ſaid to have been ſecretly 
tranſmitted to him, The treaty of Ryſwick, by 
Lewis's care, ſecured to him and his Queen, an an- 

nuity of fifty thouſand pounds cut of the revenues 

of Britain, The example of bis brother's reſto- 
ration, taught him to expect, that he himſelf or 

his ſon would aſſuredly be, ſooner or later, re- 
{tured to the Britiſh ſovereignty. Endleſs projects 

of invaſion, aſſaſſination, Parliamentary recall, 
ſerved continually to revive his {till diſappointed 
hopes. He knew not, that, even his pretend- 

ed tricuus ſought to him, more out of unprin. 

cipled 


led 
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eipled reſtleſſneſs, and for the ſake of advan- 2 


cing their views of ambition, or obtaining they 


gratification of their reſentment, than from ſincere 4. 3 
unſwerving loyalty, All were welcome; but 270% 
thoſe who were boldeſt in flagitious enterpriſe, or 

the moſt powerful at home, were ſtill the moſt ac- 


ceptable *. 


OF the Scottiſh nobles, none more ſteadily or Leaders of 


powerfully ſupported the intereſts of the Revolu- the Revo- 


lution- 


tion, than the Duke of Que-nſberry. Lord Drum. Scand. 
lanrig, at the æra of the Revolution, while his fa- 
ther was ſtill alive; he had been among the fore.” 
moſt of James's ſervants, in deſerting to William. 
At no ſubſequent time had he courted reconcilia- 
tion with his ancient maſter. He frequently had 
the entire direction of the principal affairs of 
Scotland. He repreſented his Sovereign in ſeveral 
different ſeſſions of the Parliament He-mediated 
{kilfully between the Preſbyterian and the Epiſco- 
pal parties, without dipping at any time, into the 
foulneſs of Jacobite intrigue. He could nat eafily 
bave obtained James's torgiveneſs, for a defection 
ſo remarkable, as by that which he ſet, at the 
Revolution, the example of deſerting to the Prince 
of Orange. He could not have been accepted as 
the leader of the Tory party, in | preference to the 

3 G nf Duke 


Macpberſon: Duke of Brunſwick's Memoirs: Anquetil's 
Memoirs, & G. 
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2 V.. Duke of Hamilton. His intereſts, therefore, as it 
could ſeem, conſpired with his inclination to attach 
4. p. himtoWilliam's Government. John/oxe, the couſin 
| wet cg of Biſhop Burnet, the ſon of Cromwell's Lord War- 
riſtoun, had with great ability and faithfulneſs 
ſerved William in the office of Secretary of State 
for Scotland, immediately after the Revolution, 
| udile the Preſbyterians were ſole Lords of Go- 
| vernment: But, the neceſſity of employing others 
1 beide the Preſbyterians, bad obliged William to 
1 | forego the official ſervice of John/ore's talents ; 
yet, without driving him into hoſtility againſt the 
Revolution. The fatal tranſaction of Glencoe had 
obliged the King to diſmiſs from his employment, 
Lord Stair, a man who was eminently qualified 
by his talents, to ſupport the party to which he 
adhered: And though Stair did not deeply engage 
himſelf with the Jacobites; yet, when they had 
attained to the praiſe of being the trueſt friends to 
their country, he found himſelf not a little inclined 
to join them. Braedalbane, alſo diſgraced on ac- 
count of the maſſacre of Glencoe, had ſoon after at- 
tacked himſelf to William's enemies. But, Ogilvie, 
Earl of Seaficld, a man whom the Revolution raiſed 
from want and meanneſs, was, throughout Wil- 
liam's reign, conſtantly in the adminiſtration, and 
one of its ableſt and moſt active members. The 
Earl of Argyle, though guilty of ſome trivial ter- 
giverſation, ſoon after the æra of the Revolution, — 
had 
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had become zealouſly faithful to William's Go- Sor. I. 


Caray. VI 


vernment: Though profligate in private life, and 


averſe from the toil of buſineſs, he poſſeſſed great 
talents for the management of affairs: He was, at 


times, leſs ſucceſsful in preſerving the partial 


favour of the Preſbyterians, than if his life had 
been leſs diſſolute: Olten was his ſervice eminent- 
ly uſeful in ſoothing the Parliament to gratify the 
Monarch's wiſhes. Large ſums of money, high 
military command, and at laſt a Dukedom re- 
warded his ſervices. Stewart, Lord Advocate, 
Cockburn. of Ormiſtoun, Lord Juſtice-Clerk, Mur. 
ray Lord Philipſhaugh of the Court of Seſſion, 
were alſo among the ableſt and ſteadieſt ſupporters 
of the Revolution. The Earl of Meivil was, for 


a time, a principal miniſter ; nor did he, at any 


time, violate, by Jacobite intrigue, his fealty to 
William. Lord Carmichael roſe, by his activity 
in the ſervice of the Revolution- government, 
to the dignity of Earl of Hyndford. Car/tairs, 
the King's chaplain, whoſe fidelity and talents 
had been tried by William in thuſe intrigues 
which brought on the Revolution, was, at Court, 
in ſome ſort, the fecret confidential miniſter for 
Scotland: He correſponded, by the King's com- 
mand, with all the principal officers of the Scot- 
tiſh adminiſtration; and there were few important 
meaſures reſolved on, in regard to Scottiſh af- 
fairs, without Carſtairs's participation. Penſions, 

Sth poſis 
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poſts in the army, gifts and bribes, employment 


nm the public offices, - lucrative contracts, and pro- 
A. * fitable leaſes of branches of the revenue, were 


2688 t 
1701, 


© diſtributed by theſe Scottiſh miniſters, to procure 


the conſent of the Parliament to the King's mea- 


ſures, and to win, from time to time, new converts 
from Jacobitiſm. 'Even theſe beſt friends to the 
Revolution were not, all, men of clean hands and 
unimpeachable integrity. The Crown-lawyers 
were accuſed of the greedy acceptance of bribes, 
as well to prompt them to official proſecutions, as 
to buy the ſafety of criminals whom they ſhould 
have brought to juſtice. Party-intereſts, and per- 
haps even bribes, were believed to ſhare with - 
conſcience, and with juridical. diſcernment, in 
dictating the ſentences pronounced by the judges 
in the ſupreme courts. The Privy Counſellors, 
the Secretaries of State,. all the officers of the Go- 
vernment in general, were-believed to loſe no op- 
portunity of augmenting their ſalaries by the ac- 
ceptance of gratuities and fees, ſuch as magnani- 
mous honeſty would have, with indignation, refu- 
fed. The ordinary depravity of human nature 
ſtill reigned among all ranks in Scotland: But, it 
was rather enhanced and confirmed, than leſſened, 
by that. diſtraction of the political ſentiments 
of the nation, which had. been. the fruit of the 
Revolution “. 


e IN 
Burnet: Carſtairs, &. 
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In ſpite of the-clamours of the nation in favour Ser. I. 
of the Tories; the Scottiſh miniſtry abandoned al A 
concern for vindicating the rights of the African = 2 2 
Company in reſpect to Darien. Their only care was, «794. 
to ſoothe the nation by pretences and apologies 
which might diſpoſe them to ſit down content 
with their loſſes. Theſe apologies enabled them progrefs 
Rill, trough not without difficulty, to obtain — 
a majority in a Parliament which had not been 
diſſolved fince the beginning of William's reign. 

But, the nation in general, they could not fatisty. 
1 he ſupplies were granted, the army was kept up: 
But, William and the Revolution were odious - 
4% among very many of the people of Scotland. 
The death of the Duke of Glouceſter, the fon 
of the Princeſs Anne, and heir apparent to the 
| Britiſh Crowns, increaled the hopes and wiſhes of 
the Jacobites, by preſenting, as they ſuppoſed, a 
nearer preſpect of the reſtoration ot the exiled 
Princes. The death of King James himſelf fol- 


at lait as the next heir; or ſome different 
proviſion muſt be made to prevent the miſ- 
N chicts of an undetermined oe nes 
The 


. lowed, ſoon after: But, James left a fon, the 
. heir of his rights and pretenſions. William's 
: health was in fir and feeble; he refuſed to marry 
: a ſecond wife. Anne would indeed ſucceed him 
. on the Britiſh thrones: But, Anne herſelf was 
4 childleſs. The ſoa of James muſt be accepted 
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Srcr. I. The | Engliſh nation declared the family of the 


Cuar. VI. 


WI Duke of Hanover, Ele&or of Brunſwick, de- 


A. D. 
3685 to. 


1779» 


ſcendants from the only daughter of James the 


Sixth, to be after Anne, the next heirs to the 
Crown. The Scots, more friendly to the ſon of 
James the Seventh, would make no legal decla- 
ration to the injury of his rights. The Whig 


party in England, now prevailed" in Parliament 


and in the adminiſtration. They trembled, leſt 
Scotland, deeply injured in her trade, and fo par- 
tial to the genuine line of her ancient kings, 
{hculd perhaps, at William's death, recall the fon 


of James. It the ſon of James reſigned in Scot- 


land; no Monarch of a different line could be 


fecure upon the throne of England. To prevent 


that which they thus ſeared, the Engliſh Whigs 


eagerly propoſed, anew, the meaſure of a national 


and lepiflative union with the Scots; a project, 
once the darling of James the Sixth, and which 
was tranſiently renewed in the reizn of Charles 
the Second, but was deſtined to remain unac- 


compliſhed till another reign. After the failure 


of the ſcheme of the Darien colony, its author 


| Paterſon, and other projectors, were willing to 


perſuade the nation to adopt other projects for 
the improvement of agriculture, the eſtabliſhment 
of manufactures, and the extenſion of trade. 
But, theſe projects were ſtifled in embryo, withs 
out the waſte of any part of the national wealth 
_ 
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in an attempt to carry thein i into execution. The n — 


preſs had, by this time, begun to thoſe with te 
Pulpit, the power of dictating the political opinions 5 Te 
of the people. A multitude of pamphlets were pu- 1701 
bliſhed, to provoke or to ſoothe the national re- | 
ſentments in reſpect to the affair of Darien. A 
perſon of the name of Hodges aſked a large pen- 
fion, for the doughty pamphleteering exertions | 
which he- was willing to make for the purpoſe of 
perſuading the Scots to forget the injuries of their 
African Company. The Duke of Queenſberry 
ſtrove by the offer of a gratuity of an hundred 
pounds Sterling, to win Paterſon, the original pro- 
jector, to perſuade the nation, that the views of 
the African Company ought now to be relinquiſh- 
ed. It is not recorded, that Paterſon refuſed the 
bribes. Andrew Fletcher of Salton, a republican 
and a patriot, was more terrible to a time-ſerving 
adminiſtration, by his ſpeeches in Parliament, 
than could. have been even a whole hoſt of pam- 
phleteers and Fong OE with wund 
ful teil. 5 | 


* *s 6 


l * W e the time whieh . Pro 2 
from the peace of Ryſwick to William's death, affairs 
the diſſentions and conteſts of the Whig and Tory 
parties, the oppoſition to the King, ariſing from 
perſonal diflike, and the unprincipled corruption 
eee 53 5 Db e of 

+ Carſtairs's State- papers: Burnet's Memoirs, &c. 
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- of the political leaders of the people, continually 


. to new and more troubleſome extremi- 
A-D. ties. The nation was thus to ſuffer. for the guilt 
10. of having firſt deſerted the legal defence of their 
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liberties, and of having then recurred to the vio- 
lence of the revolution, for the recovery of what 
they had negligently loſt. Sunderland, Somers, 
and Montague, the moſt eminent members of the 
miniſtry, were men of illuſtrious talents ; And the 
two laſt enjoyed a fair, political reputation, Vet, 
could not. theſe men, with the aid of all their mi- 
niſterial agents and coadjutors, not even with the 
uſe of all that diſhoneſt and corrupting influence 
which was often employed, perſuade the Parlia- 
ment to leave that proportion of troops undiſband- 
ed, during the peace, which William deemed in- 
diſpenſibly neceſſary to the ſecurity of his Govern- 
ment. Although William had, in the affair of 
Darien, ſacrificed the real intereſts of his Scottiſh 
ſubjeQs to the jealouſy of the Engliſh ; yet, even 
on account of this very affair, the diſcontents of 
the Engliſh roſe almoſt as high againſt him, as 
' thoſe of the Scots.—In the general concerns of 
Europe over which William {till watched with a 
guardian's vigilance, the proſpect of the death of 
the King of Spain, without, a child to inherit his 
| dominions, began to excite new difficulties, and 
to alarm the nations with the threatened neceſſity 
of new Ne,, to preſerve the e balance 
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that of Leopold the German Emperor, that of the 


Elector of Bavaria, were the next heirs to the royal 
inheritance. It was difficult to adjuſt the rival pre- 
tenſions of the Emperor and the French Monarch: 
Each aſpired to obtain for a Prince of his family, 
the whole inheritance : Neither would patiently 
ſuffer the pretenſions of the other to be preferred 
to'his'own : All Europe ſaw the danger of a new 


war, from the impoſſibility of otherwiſe adjuſting 


A. D. 
1688 to 
1701. 


theſe rival pretenſions of the Houſes of Bourbon 


and of Auſtria: War between theſe two powers, 
would ſpread its flames throughout Europe: Its 


iſſue if deciſively favourable to France, might 
quickly exalt the Houſe of Bourbon, almoſt to 


univerſal empire. For theſe reaſons, William 3 
was, infinitely anxious to ſettle the fucceſſion bel affairs. 


to the Spaniſh Monarchy, in ſuch a manner, as 
to preſerve the balance of power, and to avert 
all the evils which were feared. The ſickly 
health of the Spaniſh King rendered it probable, 
that he might not long ſurvive. William, there- 
fore, agreed to a treaty for the partition of the 
Spaniſh dominions, which was propoſed from Lewis. 
By this treaty, thoſe dominions were to be ſhared 
among the Houſe of Auſtria, the Houſe of Bour- 


bon, and the ſon of the Elector of Bavaria 


to whom Spain and its American dominions 
$D2; were 
* 
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5 1 J were by his treaty ſpecially reſerved. Bri- 
Dan and the Dutch engaged to ſupport the ac- 


„ eien of this treaty, even by force of 
arms, againſt all oppoſition: And William for 
ſome ſhort time flattered himſelf, that he had thus 
ſecured the; tranquillity and the liberties of Eu- 
rope. The death of the Prince of Bavaria fruſ- 
trated the purpoſe of this treaty. Another par- 
tition-treaty between the ſame: powers, deſtined 
Spain with its American dominions to the ſecond 
ſon of the Emperor of Germany; reſerving al- 
moſt all the other poſſeſſions of the Spaniſh 
Crown, to the Dauphin of France. But, Leo- 
pold was diſſatisfied with theſe arrangements. 
The Spaniards and their dying King regard- 
ed with extreme - indignation, the plan of 


thus parcelling out their territories to different 


Heirs, without conſulting their own wiſhes. 
France, with maſterly intrigue, ſoothed the Spa- 
niſh Court, ſo as to procure a will to be exe- 
cuted by the dying King, which bequeathed to 
the Duke of Anjou, the grandſon of Lewis, 


the whole Spaniſh dominions, undivided. Almoſt 


Tam 
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all the other European ſtates and potentates were 
awakened to covet ſome ſhare of a prize ſo great 
as that of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, The hour of 
Charles's death approached. And after every ne- 
| 8 the oP obje& of William's Cares, 
- Was 
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was as fargirom being obtained, as if all had been Ster. Ji 

careleſsly abandoned to chance. The Spaniſh 

| Monarch died: And Philip of Anjou was declared 5.674 | 

ö his heir: Nor could William, however averſe to 11. 

ö the aggrandiſement of the houſe of Bourbon, a- 

. void, for a time, to acknowledge Philip as King 

- of Spain. Innumerable vexations were, during 

- all the while, ſuſtained by William from his Par- 

d liaments. French intrigue had made its way into 

d England: And it is probable, that the money of 

' Lewis was employed in bribing the Engliſh Oppo- 

h ſition, while the Court. party were equally bribed 

Jo with ſums of money from the treaſury. of their 

. own Sovereign. Let, in the general tenor of 

. their proceedings, whether in haraſſing dan- 

of gerous miniſters, in encouraging new projects of 

at trade, in the impoſition of the taxes, or in regu- 

s. lating the payment of the public debts, it muſt be 

a- confeſſed, that the public good was held conti- 

a nually in view. Under ſome beneficial limitations, 2 

to they ſettled the inheritance of the Engliſh Crown, 

is, upon the houſe of Hanover, as the next Proteſtant 

oft heirs after the Princeſs Anne, who was now child- 

ere leſs. The diſcovery of a new project of invaſion 

eat for che ſervice of James, who was now called the 

of Pretender, excited a new rage of oppoſition to 

ne· that Prince's rights. Though the Engliſh Tories 

es were numerous; yet ſo many of them were will- 

vas ing to acquieſce in the proſpe of Anne's ſuccel- 
| 78 ſion 
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ſion to the Britiſh Crowns, that the number of the | 
hearty, zealous Jacobites, was, comparatively, in- 


conſiderable: The lapſe of time habituating men's 
ſentiments and conditions ſtill more and more to 
the Revolution: ſettlement, was continually weak - 
ening the intereſt of the exiled family with the 
Engliſh nation. A Tory Parliament, however, 
urged their oppoſition to William, and to his con- 
tinental engagements, to ſuch an extremity; that 
the middle and lower claſſes compoſing the great 


bulk of the nation, at length took the alarm, 


and declared in favour of their King with a loud 
and general voice, by which the Commons were 


| obliged to grant the ſupplies which their Sovereign 


aſked, and to leave him at liberty to adopt thoſe 
meaſures whether of peace or war, which he ſhould 


think neceſſary tor the welfare of England and of 
Europe. It was reſolved to oppoſe the pretenſions 


of France to the Spaniſh ſucceſhon, and to ſupport 


the houſe of Auſtria in that war which the Em- 


peror had already commenced for the vindication 


of the rights of his ſon. Amidſt theſe events, the 
death of James the exiled Monarch of Britain, af. 
forded to Lewis, an opportunity for ſignalizing 
his zeal againſt the Revolution- ſettlement of the 


Engliſh Government, by acknowledging the ſon of 


James as King of England. The Engliſh nation 
was irritated to fury by this act of Lewis. The rights 
of the PRETEXDER were ſolemnly abjured. War 


Was 
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was indignantly declared againſt France. The Szcr, I. 


Caare, VI. 


Whigs became all-powerful with the Engliſh yu | 


people. And the Parliament ſhewed an impa- 
tience to furniſh their Sovereign with ſuch ſupplies 
as might enable him to humble the arrogant and 
graſping ambition of their Gallic foes, and once 


more to give the law of peace and order to Europe. 


A. D. 
1688 to 
1701. 


It was in this ſpirit of the Englich nation, that they 


became deſirous of an union with Scotland, which 
might prevent the Scots from throwing themſelves 
into the arms of the Pretender and of France. 


William, now weak in health, and not uncon- 


ſcious of his approaching diſſolution, neverthe- 
leſs; dedicated all his exertions to the formation 


of new alliances, the proviſion of the requiſite , 


ſupplies, and the preparation of the plans of 
warfare, for the. conteſt with France, with the 
ſame diligence, zeal, and alacrity, as if he had 
been to conduct that war to its deſtined triumph 
over Lewis's power and ambition. While his 
death was expected to enſue from the rapidly 
declining ſtate of his health, a ſudden fall from 
his horſe produced a fracture of his collar-bone. 
A fever enſued, while he was ill from this frac- 
ture. The care of his ſurgeons and phyſicians 
proved unavailing. The fever increaſed. | He 
died on the twenty- eighth day of March, in 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and two, 


after 
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| Seer. F after a reign of thirteen n and in 1755 e 
3 * of way 285 5. | e 


170. Witiaan was rw third King of England, the 
ſecond of Scotland, of this name. His perſonal 
form was flender, of middle ſtature, weak and in» 
firm. His manners were cold and reſerved ;' his 
ſpeech, ſparing and flow. He was perhaps the 
molt” public-ſpirited Monarch of his age. The 
preſervation of Europe from falling under the 
power of Lewis, ſeems to have been the darling 
object of his deſires. Nor is it improbable, but 
zeal for the maintenance of the neceſſary balance 
| of power among the Powers of Europe, and for 
E | - - - the ſupport of the Proteſtant religion, might be, 
| | ; more than any inordinate, perſonal ambition, the 
: nas grand motive by which William was impelled to 
engage in the enterpriſe of dethroning his father- 
in law. Such was his delight in war, that, amidſt 
the rage of battle, his perfonal manners aſſumed 
| an eaſe and vivacity much more pleaſing: than his 
| ordinary coldneſs and reſerve. - While he reigned 
over the Britiſh kingdoms, the affairs of Europe, 
| 
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much more than thoſe of his own immediate do- 0 
minions, engaged his care. He indulged in no 
| _  puilty'pleaſures, aimed at no private: ends, ſet be- 
8 fore himſelf, none but uſeful public objects, while 
| he ſat on the Engliſh throne. He gave little of 
18 | his 

* Burnet,; Macpherſon : Duke of Berwick's Memoirs, &c. 
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his care to the Government of Scotland : And i 1 ws 
the affairs of Darien and Glencoe, the Scots UE reins 
tyrannically oppreſſed by his miſrule. But, the —_— 
miſinformation of his miniſters, and the neceſſity 1701. 
he was under of preferring the wiſhes of the 
Engliſh to thoſe of the Scots, were the true cauſes 
of what was, in thoſe inſtances, blameable in his 
conduct. He reſtored to the Britiſh- kingdoms, 
| that influence upon the general policy of Europe, 
| which had been loſt to them, ever ſince the reign of - 
| Elizabeth. He taught them to cultivate their ma- | 
0 ritime greatneſs: He was, if not the very firſt, . | 
L yet one of the firſt generals of the age in which nge 
. lived. He was, at the ſame time, one of the 


: ableſt of ſtateſmen. Thoſe diſſentions and diſcon- 
7 


Y tents which prevailed in the Britiſh dominions in 
A his reign, reſulted rather from the reſiſtance and 
Y diſcord of the Revolution, than from any miſcon- 


i duct in William. Among the poſterity of the Scot- 
4 tiſh Preſbyterians, his name is ſtill pronounced 
118 with enthuſiaſtic kindneſs and reſpect. He was apt 
Fr to entertain jealouſies of thoſe about him. He poſ- 
be, ſeſſed in MaRx, one of the moſt pious, moſt obe · 
"BY dient, and moſt prudent of wives, | 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Reign of Queen AE 701 to 1714. 


Fa HE acceſſion of Anne to the Britiſh thrones, 
took place, without conteſt or murmuring, 

Ely inſtantly after the death of William. No other 
1714- event was more fatal to the hopes and intereſts of 
Acceſſion the exiled family. The affeQtions of the Tories 
of Anne. and of many of the Jacobites, were perfectly re- 
conciled to a Queen—who was the only ſurviving 
daughter of James,—who had no children to uſurp 

after her deceaſe, thoſe rights which they attribu- 

ted to her brother, - who cheriſhed no gloomy in- 
dignation againſt them, on account of their par- 

tiality for the intereſts of her father, —who had no 
reaſons for ſacrificing the intereſts of Britain to 

thoſe of any foreign country, —who was inclined 

to preſer their intereſts, their ſervices, their prin- 

ciples to thoſe of their rivals, the Whigs. In at- 
taching themſelves to Anne, the Tories and Jaco- 

| bites were inclined to think, that they did their du- 

ty. From her traternal affection, and her averſion 


to foreiguers, they were willing to hope, in due 
: time, 
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time, the reſtoration of her brother: and they Se 


77% 


= 1. 
p. VII. 


were, therefore, induced to relinquiſh, for a well Corn 


every deſign of a new revolutionary inſurrection. 


But, in the interval, the lapſe of time was, in- 


ſenſibly, to weaken and efface thoſe prejudices 
which the people had hitherto cheriſhed in favour 
of the genuine line of the Stuarts; the progreſs 
of the war, to give an immenſe increaſe of ſtrength 
to the Whigs; and even the Pretender himſelf 
and his warmeſt friends, to deceive themſelves by 


A. D. 
1701 to 
17.14» 


truſting to the good wiſhes of a Queen who was, 


abſolutely, the property of her ſervants, and of 


miniſters whoſe cares were for their own private 


intereſts alone. 


WII E in England and in Ireland, the Tories Charater 


ft the mi- 


were immediately raiſed to the chief power in the niſters of 


adminiſtration; and agreed to gratify the wiſhes 
of the people, and the ambition of the Duke of 
Marlborough, by the vigorous proſecution of the 
war: In Scotland, the new adminiſtration ſaw 
the Duke of Queenſberry ſet at its head, and was 
compoſed of a medley of Tories or Jacobites 
with moderate Whigs . = 


Tuis compoſition of the Scottiſh miniſtry grie- 
e offended the Preſbyterians, without grati> 
5 EA fying 


4 dane. vol. v.: Lockhart's Memoirs. 


the new 
Queen. 
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Secr. I. fying the wiſhes of the Jacobites. The Jacobite 


Cnae.VIL. 
WR 
A. D. 


1901 to 
1714. 


ld 


/ 


Meeting 
of the 
Scottiſh 
Parlia- 
ment. 


leaders repairing to the Engliſh Court, in vain ſo- 
licited the entire excluſion of the Preſbyterians and 
revolutioniſts from all miniſterial power. Vet, 
they thought, they could perceive the Queen's 
wiſhes to be not unfavourable to their own prin- 
ciples and views: and therefore flattered them- 
ſelves, that if they could acquire the principal in- 
fluence in their country; Anne might ſpeedily 
be induced to confide her affairs in Scotland, 
excluſively to a Tory and Jacobite adminiſtration. 
With theſe notions and hopes, they determined, 
however friendly to the Queen, to make a vigo- 
rous oppoſition to her Government *, 


A Law had provided, that the Parliament exiſt- 
ing at the death of William, ſhould not, for fix 
months ſubſequent, be liable to be diſſolved. 
Though it was ſtill the Convention-Parliament that 
ſubſiſted; yet the Whigs and the other members 
of the adminiſtration were eager to perpetuate 
its power. The Tories and Jacobites, believing 
themſelves to be ſecure of a mighty majority, if a 
new election might be obtained, earneſtly cla- 
moured ; that the exiſtence of the Convention- 


Parliament, had, notwithſtanding the law in its 
favour, expired with the laſt reign ; and that, in 
the preſent circumſtances of the nation, again 


to 


V Lockhart's Memoirs: Lord Lovat's Memoirs: Burnet, vol. v. 
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to convoke that Parliament, would be, to violate Szer. I. 
3 Cup. VII. 
the Conſtitution. Deaf to theſe pretences, te 
new miniſters, at the diſtance of three months af. E 
ter Anne's acceſſion, convoked the Convention- 2714. 
Parliament. The Duke of Hamilton and ſeventy- | 
nine other members attended its firſt meeting, 
only to proteſt againſt its legality, and to diſ- 
grace by contemptuouſly deſerting it. Not ſa- 
tisfied even with this ſtep, they addreſſed the 
Queen to diſſolve it. The Faculty of Advo- 
cates, officiouſly but . juſtly, declared this re- 
newal of the exiſtence of the Convention-Par- 
liament, to be unwarranted by law or pre- 
cedent. The Parliament, nevertheleſs, renew- 
ed and continued its ſeſſions; granted fupplics i 
for the maintenance of the army and the proſe- 
cution of the war; courted the Preſbyterians by a 
ratification of ail former laws in favour of their 
| eſtabliſhment; recogniſed the validity of the 
Queen's title to the Crown; authoriſed her Majeſty 
to nominate Commiſſioners to treat for a national 
and legiſlative union with England; and declared 
it to be treaſonable for any one to deny the juſtneſs 
of their authority. An adjcurnment ſeaſonably in- 
terrupted thealarming diſcuſſion of a party- queſtion. 
The Adminiſtration, ſoon after, received a new rein- 
forcement of Tories and Jacobites. The now ob- 
noxious Parliament was diſſolved: And the free- 
| holders 
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holders and burghs were, in due time, called to 


AL ele& other Parliamentary repreſentatives *. 
A.D | | | | | 


Tux nation was now divided into three parties 
Preſbyterians or Revolutioniſts, ſteady to their 


principles: Jacobites equally ſteady to thoſe prin- 


ciples which they approved; and a body compoſed 
out of both the Preſbyterians' and Facobites, who 
ſought—only to gratify the Court, to carry on the 
affairs of the nation without political convulfion, 


and to promote the views of their own private ava- 


State of 
Parties. ? 


1703. 


Tranſac- 


tions of 
new Par- 


rice and ambition. The new elefions ſent into 


Parliament, a great majority. of the two laſt par- 


ties: And the Parliamentary triumph of the Pref. 
byterians was to be for a while obſcured. But, 
that mingled party in which Preſbyterians were 


aſſociated with Jacobites or Tories ; had alone, 


the entire confidence of the Court; and for this 
reaſon, the high Jacobites, and the ſtaunch, fierce 
Preſbyterians, were ſometimes to aſſociate as a ſort 
of country-party, amidit them. 


Tris Parliament aſſembled at Edinburgh, in the 
beginning of the month of May, in the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and three. The Duke of Queenf- 


liament, in berry again preſided, as the repreſentative of his 


firſt Sel. 
ſion. 


Sovereign's perſon. The Duke of Hamilton, the 


| e leader 
* Lockhart ; Burnet, &c, 
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leader of the high. lying Jacobites, envying Queend- Sue, i 


berry's honours, prepared to thwart him in thoſe 
meaſures which he ſhould propoſe for the ſervice 9 D. 


of the Court. The Queen's rights were again ſo- 
lemnly recogniſed after the opening of this Par- 
liament: And the authority of the late acts of the 
former Parliament was, at the ſame time, indi- 
rectly confirmed. Spite of the Epiſcopalians and 
Jacobites, the Preſbyterian eſtabliſhment once 
more received the ſanction of the Legiſlature. An 


overture for an act for a toleration, was, by the 


influence of the Preſbyterians, defeated. The 
Preſbyterians and the Court-party, had thus far 
proſperouſly advanced, hand in hand: And the 
high Jacobites, or Cavaliers, —as they called them- 
ſelves, began to fear, that all their hopes of ſway- 
ing the deliberations of this Parliament, mult be 
utterly diſappointed. - But, when the Preſbyte- 
rians had gaincd their wiſhes, in regard to every 
object concerning which it was poſſible for their 
intereſts to coincide with the views of the ſervants 
and followers of the Court; they then joined hand 
in hand, with the Jacobite party: And theſe par- 
ties thus combined eagerly purſued thoſe meaſures 
which were apparently the beſt adapted to recom- 
mend them, as patriots, to their fellow. country- 
men. One act which was, now, paſſed, took away 
from the Crown, for every future reign after that of 


1 to 
"ONE 
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—_— Anne, the power of making peace or war. Ano« 
ther, which received the name of the A of Secu- 

= qu rity, but to which the royal aſſent was refuſed, — 

2714 provided that the Scottiſh Crown ſhould not, after 
the preſent reign, be conferred upon the fame 

perſon who was King of England, otherwiſe, than 

under a multiplicity of ſpecified limitations which 

would have, virtually, reduced Scotland to a re- 

public. A propoſal by the Earl of Marchmont, for 

the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion to the Crown, upon 

the Houſe of Hanover, was rejected with ſuch fu- 

rious indignation, that the propoſer was even 

menaced with impriſonment in the caſtle. A 

== proclamation of 'indemnity had recalled many 
exiled Jacobites, and invited many of the Peers 
to take their ſeats in Parliament, whom dif- 

affection had hitherto kept back. The Preſbyte- 

Tian patriots {till reſented the malignity with which 

the Engliſh had attacked the Darien Company; 
were {till inclined to think, that too intimate a 

national connection with England, might prove 

fatal to Preſbytery ; ſtill cheriſhed ſome generous 

prejudices in favour of national independence: 

And hence aroſe their zeal in the proſecution 

* of theſe bold meaſures. The Jacobites regarded 
A every ſcheme which might ſerve to prevent the 
final ſettlement of the Britiſh Crowns on the 

Houſe of Hanover, as uſeful to promote their 

| pros for the reſtoration of the Pretender : They 


| 5 f believed 
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believed themſelves to have been baſely betrayed ers 1 4 
by the Court-party, in the eonduct of the firſt as 
liberations which took place after the opening of a 
the Parliament: Nor were their breaſts inſenſible 714 
to the principles and prejudices of patriotiſm ; 

And hence was it, that they, alſo, concurred 

with theſe Preſbyterians in theſe bold acts. Be- 

ſides, the treaty for a national union with England Queent- 
had been recently broken off, becauſe the Engliſh unable to 
refuſed to compenſate the loſſes of the Scottiſh the Pali 
African Company; loſſes which were alledged to 9 
have been occaſioned ſolely by Engliſh malice: 

And by this fruſtration of the attempted treaty, 

the reſentments of the Scots againſt the Engliſh, 

were, of neceſſity, renewed and exaſperated. 

It muſt, alſo, be confeſſed; that the deſire of 

place, power, and emolument, were not inſuffi- 

cient to combine all who wanted theſe advantages 

in oppoſition to thoſe who enjoyed them; and to 

drive this oppoſition to whatever meaſures ſhould 

S promiſe to convince the Queen, that thoſe to 

whom ſhe had intruſted the management of her 

affairs, did not enjoy, to the neceſſary degree, the 
confidence of the nation. While the temper of the 
Parliament became continually more hoſtile to the 

wiſhes of the miniſtry; an act for the importa- 

tion of French goods in neutral veſſels, obtained 

the royal ſanction. But nothing could appeaſe 

the fury of the prevalent diſcontentz. The Duke 

Vog. v. 5 F 3 
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of Queenſberry, unable to obtain the neceſſary 


S bpſes, and finding his own perſon ſcarcely fafe 


A. D. 
1701 to 


14. 


from tumultuous violence, ſuddenly interrupted 
the dangerous deliberations of the Parliament, by 
an adjournment. After the adjournment, partly 
to reward thoſe who had promoted the meaſures of 
the Government, partly to ſoothe and win over 
to its intereſts, the moſt illuſtrious among thoſe 
who had oppoſed it, the Queen beſtowed many 


new titles of honour, —Dukedoms, Earldoms, 


Viſcounties. The Facobites and Patriots exulted, 
throughout the kingdom, in the triumph which 
they arrogated to themſelves, over the Court. 


The Engliſh Whigs were alarmed for the danger 


into which the ſpirit and reſolutions of the Scottiſh 
Parliament, appeared to bring the Revolution- 
eſtabliſhment. © The Court of St Germaine's were 
encouraged by the ſeeming ſtrength and zeal of 
the Jacobites, to hope, that the reſtoration of the 
Pretender might be, in due time, accompliſhed, 
without any neceſſity for infurreQion | or in- 
vaſion *, ; | R | | 


Bur, in the mean time, the progreſs of the 
war with France, had diſpoſed Lewis and his mi- 
-niſters to think of the poſſibility of exciting an 
n in nr which ſhould oblige 

. the 

* Lockkar' 8. Memoirs; Macpherſyn' 5 Colegio, &c, 
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the Britiſh Government to withdraw their forces Szcr. I: 


CRHAP. VII. 


and generals from the continent, for the ſake of.. 


their domeſtic defence. Fraſer of Lovat, ob- 


liged once more to retire to France from the 


danger of Athole's enmity, earneſtly ſolicited 
the Courts of the Pretender and the French 
King, to undertake an enterpriſe againſt Scot- 
land, towards the ſucceſs of which, he vain» 
gloriouſly promiſed to raiſe almoſt all the High- 
land clans in arms. He was ſent home with two 
aſſiſtants of the name of Murray, to procure ſatis- 
factory engagements: from the Jacobites. - On his 


A. D. 
1701 to 
1714. 


return, he conceived the deſign of at once ruining 


Athole his enemy, and obtaining ſecurity to his 


own perſon while he ſhould proſecute the objects 
of his miſſion, by pretending to reveal the ſecrets 
of a treaſonable correſpondence of the Dukes of 
Athole and Hamilton, with the mimic Court of 


St Germaine's. It was to Queenſberry, he offered jacobite 


to betray the ſecrets of the Pretender's friends. 


plot; and - 
Fraſer's 


Queenſberry, ſtill hot in indignation againſt Ha- pretended 
| diſcove- 


milton, Athole, and their Jacobite adherents, on ties. 


account of their having diſconcerted his views in 
the Scottiſh Parliament; lent a ready ear to Fra- 
ſer's tale, gave him paſſports to protect his ſafety 


during his ſtay in Scotland, and eagerly indulged 


the hopes of ruining his rivals by means of Fra- 


ſer's diſcoveries. Fraſer, in the mean time, 


vilited many of the Jacobite nobles and chiets, 
5 ö and 
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and procured their promiſe to riſe in inſurrection 


— the ſervice of the Pretender, if France would 


A. P. 
2701 to 


1714. 


but aid their efforts by a concomitant enterpriſe 
of invaſion. Returning on his way to France, 
he amuſed the Duke of Queenſberry with new 


pretences; inſtilled new ſuſpicions againſt the 


Dukes of Athole and Hamilton ; obtained other 
paſſports ; and thus, having accompliſhed the pur. 
poſe of his coming, made his way in fafety back 
to France. Behind him, there ſtill remained in 
Scotland, the two Murrays who had come with 
him, to gain new proſelytes to the intereſts of the 
Pretender and of France. Arrived at the French 


Court, Fraſer eagerly renewed his propoſals for 


an invaſion of Scotland; propoſals which all the 
moſt zealous. Jacobites were impatient to juſtify 
by deed. But, the Dukes of Hamilton and 
Athole, with thoſe more moderate Jacobites, or 


rather Tories, who were content under the reign 


of Anne, had, in the mean time, entered, by a 
different channel, into correſpondence with the 
Earl of Middleton and the other miniſters of the 
young Pretender. They promiſed, infincerely 
and coldly promiſed, to accompliſh the Pretender's 
reſtoration by other means. Every project of in- 
ſurrection and invaſion, they were earneſt to dil. 


courage. Againſt Fraſer, the object of Athole's 


inveterate hatred, and againſt all who propoſed 
bold and forceful meaſures, they ſtrove to excite 
: b og the 
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the ſuſpicion. of treachery, or the opinion of weak Sor. I. 
A : l nar, VII. 

| imprudence. To favour: their wiſhes, Fraſer's yu 

2 correſpondence, with the Duke of Queenſberry was —— 

4 made public: And Queenſherry, in his own de- 1714. 
fence, repreſented Fraſer as one of his ſpies of 

e whoſe treachery he had never entertained any ſuſ- 

r picion. Fraſer loſt, upon this, all credit with the 

r. Court of France, was baniſhed from that Court, 

k and thrown into confinement. The deſign of im- 

n mediate invaſion was laid aſide: And the Pre- 

h tender and his friends were content to confide in 

* the fancied kindneſs of Anne and of the Tories. 


h Queenſberry found himſelf injured and diſgraced, 
or by the attempt which he had made to employ 


he Fraſer, as an inſtrument for the ruin of his foes. 
fy Athole, from this time, pretended to attach him- 
nd ſelf, with new zeal, to the Pretender's intereſts. 
or New diſcoveries of the correſpondence between the 
gn Scottiſh nobles and the Court of St Germaine's, 
y 2 were ſoon after obtained from a Sir John Mac- 
the Lean, the Chieftain of another Highland clan; 
the which ſeemed to confirm the ſuſpicions ſuggeſted 
ely by Fraſer's pretended diſcoveries, and provoked a 
T's new odium againſt the Tories; yet, ſuch was the 
in- lenity of the Adminiſtration, and ſuch the imper- 
dil. feQtion of the diſcoveries, without expoſing any 
le's conſiderable perſon among them to proſecution 
ed and puniſhment *. | | 
cite | | | His 
the * Lockhart's Memoirs: Macpherſon's State- papers: Lovat's 


Memoirs. 


j 
| 
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— His ill ſucceſs with the laſt Scottiſh Parliament, 
ep horny the odium of his connection with Fraſer, 
_ D. made the Duke of Queenſberry to appear unfit for 
1714 longer conducting the affairs of the Scottiſh Go- 
vernment. The Preſbyterians had diſplayed greater 
{ſtrength in the new Parliament, than, it had been 
ſuppoſed poſlible for them to retain: That party of 

the Jacobites by whom Queenſberry had been op- 

poſed, was imagined to be more powerful than 

thoſe who had not refuſed to act with him for the 

Another ſervice of the Court. For theſe reaſons, the Whigs 


. ſeſſion of 


Parlia- NOW Tiſing to the aſcendency in the Engliſh admi- 
ment. niſtration, intruſted the management of the affairs 
of the Scottiſh Government, in the next ſeſſion of 

the Parliament, to the Marquis of Tweeddale, who 

was appointed Commiſſioner from the Queen, and 

to Johnſtone, formerly Secretary of State, who now 
obtained the office of Lord-Regiſter: To win 
Johnſtone and the Preſbyterians, offers were made, 

to gratify almoſt the vildeſt wiſhes of this party. 
Though Queenſberry was no longer a leader in the 
Adminiſtration; yet his ſupport was to be won to 

the meaſures of the Government by the with-hold- 

4 ing of that proſecution fer the dangerous crime of 
leaſing-making, to the riſk of which he had expo- 

ſed himſelf by thoſe accuſations which he had car- 

Tied to the Queen, upon Fraſer's teſtimony, againſt. 
Hamilton, Athole, and other nobles, Among 

| the firſt matters which were {rouge anxiouſly 
— 


2 
; 
7 
1 
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under the deliberation of the Parliament, during 5zcr: I. 


733 


VIL, 


this ſeſſion, was the important concern of the ſettle- yy 
ment of the ſucceſſion to the throne. The Parliament 4. P. 


170 t t 


would not fix the ſucceſſion. But, they reſolved 1714. 


in favour of a treaty of union with England, which 
the Engliſh Whigs were now extremely ſolicitous 
to commence. While the miniſtry and their 


friends laboured to procure the ſupplies, that they 


might then evade farther debate by an adjourn- 
ment: the Oppoſition, conſiſting of Patriots and 
Jacobites, renewed the propoſal for the act of ſe- 
curity ; nor deſiſted, till- they had procured it to 
be paſſed into a law. Gratified in reſpect to this 
grand object, they could no longer refuſe to grant 
to the neceſſities of the Government, a very ſmall 
ſupply. An attempt was 'then made to nominate 
Commiſſioners, who ſhould conduct the propoſed 
treaty of union with England. But, the ambitious 
jealouſies of the different parties, were too ſtrong 


to permit them to come to the point of nomina- 


tion: And the farther conſideration of this object, 
was therefore, deterred to a future time. The 
Parliament was ſoon after adjourned. Several 
changes in the Adminiſtration, enſued ; And the 


friends of the Duke of Queenſberry were, for the 


moſt pare, . out of the _ Council“. 


Tun Act Security which had been i in this laſt AQ of Se- 
le fon ity- 


* Lockhart's Memoirs; Macpherſon's ColleQion ; Burnet's 


Hiſtory of his own times, 
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Secr. I. ſeſſion of the Scottiſh Parliament, wreſted by the 


Ln Oppoſition from the Queen and her miniſtry, filled 
A.D. the hearts of the Engliſh Whigs with new anxiety 


1701 to 


2714 and alarm. By this act, it was ordained ; that, 


unleſs a ſatisfactory ſettlement of che rights and li- 
berties of the nation, ſuch as might preſerve it 
independent of England, ſhould be obtained in 
the courle of the reign of the preſent Queen ; the 
Parliament ſhould ſpontaneouſly aſſemble, imme- 
diately after her death, and nominate a ſucceſſor, 
who ſhould not be the ſame perſon that ſucceeded 
to the Engliſh throne. It allo provided, that 


the nobles and chieftains, ſhould, in the mean 


time, be at liberty to arm and diſcipline their 
vaſlals for the defence of the national liberties 
whenever danger might ariſe, Thoſe pecuniary, 
ſupplies which were obtained at the expence 
of the conſent of the Crown to ſuch an ad, 
were thought to be too dearly purchaſed. The 
propuſal to diſſolve the Scottiſh Parliament, to 
diſband the Scottiſh forces or ſend them abroad, 
and to govern the Scots without their conſent, by 


arbitrary rule, is ſaid to have been made, but could 


not be adopted. No reſource remained, but to 
proſecute a national union with the Scots, even at 
the expence of gratifying the Scottiſh claims of 
compenſation for the loſſes of the African Com- 


pany. While the Engliſh Whigs were revolving 


ſuch meaſures i in their minds; the general indig- 
| nation 
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nation againſt the Scottiſh AQ; of Security was gra- Sgr. I. 


tiſied by ſome angry reſolutions of the Engliſh 
Parliament; by which the Scots were declared 4. D. 
1701 to 
aliens in England, the importation of Scottiſh 1714. 
cattle was prohibited, and the Queen was requeſt- 
ed to put the northern provinces of England into 
a ſtate of ſufficient defence een, any * * 
Scotland“. | | 
ee eee bug ieee 
alarm between the two kingdoms, another ſeſſion 3 
of the Scottiſh Parliament became 8 
The care of conducting its buſineſs was confided 
to the Duke of Queenſberry, as the principal per. 
ſon among the Epiſcopalians or moderate Jaco- 
bites ; and to the young Duke of Argyle, as the 
the head of the Preſbyterian intereſt. The con- 
cerns of coin, commerce, and paper-credit, for 
a while, engaged, the chief attention of the Par- 
liament. The Patriots and Jacobites ſeemed to 
have, ftill, the chief influence in the Parliament, 
and hoped to retain it to the end of the ſeſſion 
An act impoſing limitations on future 'Kings, 
Sovereighs of both Scotland and England, an 
act for triennial Parliaments, / with ſome others 
favourable to the views of the country-party, 
were, without great difficulty, obtained. But 
when an at for the immediate N of 
Vo. V. 5 G 8 * 


* Burnet; . &c, 
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a treaty of union with England, was demanded; 


= this, alſo, was procured; though the Patriots and 


A. D. 
1701 to 


1714. 


Jacobites had begun to take the alarm againſt it. 
To fruſtrate its principal deſign, they ſtrove to 
procure a federal, not an incorporating, UNION, to 
be fixed in the act, as the ſole object of the treaty. 


Here, too, they were diſappointed. Doubtleſs, 


. motives the moſt powerful, had been employed, to 


obtain to this meaſure, the requiſite majority of 
voices: The ſtaunch Jacobites were filled with 
extreme indignation, when they ſaw themſelves 
deſerted, at ſo critical a junQure, by not a few 
whom they had hitherto counted among their moſt 
faithful aſſociates. To prevent the projected 
UN10N, to preſerve the ſueceſſion to the Scottiſh 
Crown, unfixed, was, evidentlo, of infinite im- 
portance to the Pretender's intereſts. For this 
reaſon, the Jacobites, in juſtice to their principles, 


' ought, on this occaſion, to have exerted all their 


ſtrength, and to have made, on this ground, as it 
were, their laſt ſtand. But, they were nat cordially 
united among themſelves ; They were not men of e- 
minent, political talents; Their Jacobitiſm conſiſted 


rather in fluctuating prejudice and uncertain fan. 


dies, than in active, firm, unbending principle: 


They were not, all, willing to carry their oppoſi- 
tion, — in the reign of Anne whom they ſuppoſed to 
be at heart, not a foe to her brother's rights, 
10 the ſame extremities to which they would not 
A DE TT ord 


* 
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have ſcrupled to proceed; under what they called Secr, 1 


737 


VII. 


the ulurpation of William: They flattered them. 


ſelves, that a more favourable ſeaſon would come, 
and fancied, that they might do well to watch the 
future courſe of events: Penfions; places, particu- 
lar bribes, ſelf-intereſt prevailed; as they always do, 
over paſſion, principle, and prejudice; which there 
were no immediate motives of ſelfiſhneſs to ſup- 
port, —Befides,” the contention with England had 
been exaſperated; on both ſides, ſo nearly into 
open war; that many of the unfeigned Patriots 


A. PD. 
1701 to 
1714. 


ſaw the neceſſity of employing, at leaſt ſome tem- 


porary means, to compoſe" it. The Englith mar- 


kets were ſhut againſt the grain and cattle of Scot- 
land. Engliſh ſhips of war had been actually equip- 
ped and ſent outy-with intentions hoſtile to the 
Scottiſh trade. A Scottiſh veſſel commanded by 


| 2 Captain Drammond, was ſaid to have been cap- 


tured and its crew murdered: by a Captain Green, 
the commander of an Engliſh Eaſt-India ſhip. 


Green's veſſel being driven by adverſe winds; into' 


the frith of Forth, he himfelf with two of his ma- 
riners were, in diſregard of the law of nations, fu- 
riouſly ſeized by the Scots, irregularly tried and 
condemned to death, then executed before they 
could feek a pardon from their Sovereign's juſtice 
or mercy. The mutual exaſperation of the popu- 
lace of the two nations, had rifen to the utmoſt 
height: And all who did not deſire to ſee it break 

zGa + : * out 
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—_— I. out into aQtual war, ' muſt, therefore, have in- 
lined to. encourage ſome ſuch grand, healing, 
1532: Teconciling- meaſure, as the uxton.—lt' yet re- 
1714. mained, to nominate the Commiſſioners by whom 
the treaty of 'UNion ſhould, on the part of the 

Scots, be managed. Here might the Jacobites have 

made a reſiſtanee not eaſily to be overcome. But, the 

Duke of Hamilton, their leader, had been declin- 

ing, for ſome time, from his once ardent attach. 
ment to the cauſe of the Pretender. He deſpaired 
Act pre- of the affairs of the Jacobites: He grieved to ſee 
for the” the Duke of Queenſberry hold that pre-eminence 
U*10%- in the Scottiſh Adminiſtration; which he accounted 
to be juſtly due, only to himſelf. He had not 
refuſed to liſten to the ſoothing and eloquent per- 
ſuaſions of the powerful genius of the young Duke 
of Argyle. He fancied, that he now ſaw an hap- 
py opportunity of accompliſhing his reconcilia- 
tion with the Court: And, to the utter aſtoniſh- 
ment of his own party, he ſuddenly propoſed in 
'the Parliament ; that, after the example of the 
Engliſh, they ſhould reſpectfully leave to the Queen, 
the nomination of the Commiſſioners for the 
treaty. In rage, the Jacobite party exclaimed, that 
the Duke of Hamilton had betrayed them. The 
propoſal was vigorouſly-oppofed. At laſt, it ſucceed- 
ed, But, the majority of the voices in its favour, was 
inconſiderable. Nothing could be more fortunate 
towards the ſucceſs of the — treaty, or the 


ſtability 
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ſtability of the Revolution- Government. But, Gere, 
the Duke of Hamilton was difappointed in his — 


hopes. The jealouſy of Queeniberty hindered 9 * 
young Argyle from procuring Hamilton himſelf 714. 
to be named, as he deſired, among the Commiſ- 
fioners for the treaty, He was {till held at a diſ- 


tance from Court-fayour. Aſhamed of his own 


conduct, and now ſuſpected by his own friends, 
he, once more, threw himſelf into the arms of 


the Jacobites. The Commiſſioners for the treaty, 


were, without loſs of time, nominated, for both 
nations, by the Queen. Early in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſix, they were ready 
to _ at ger per for its negotiation . 


I the mean time, a multitude of important ziilit 
tranſactions had paſſed, in thoſe general affairs of ente in 
which the 


Europe, in which Britain took a leading concern. —— 


The Engliſh, after Anne's acceſſion, perſiſted in were con- 


that keen purpoſe of a war with France, which — 
bad been formed at the inſtigation of King Wil- u. 
liam. The Earl of Marlborough and his Coun- rope. 
teſs, the favourite friends and counſellors of Anne, 

were zealous*for a war in which Marlborough 


might- hold the ſame pre- eminence of command, 


which had been naturally poſſeſſed by his late 


Sovereign. Nr eg introduced the Earl of 
.---». Godolphin 
* Lockhart's OR EY: - Burnet, vol. 5.: Macpherſon's Col- 


lection of Papers: Introduction to Defoe's Hiſtory of the 


Union, &c. 
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1701 to 


1714. 


1702. 
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Sror. 1 Godolphin and his other Tory friends into the 
1 eee eee expreſsly on the condition, that 


the Tories ſhould. ſupport the profecution of the 
war. Ample ſupplies were granted by the Parlia- 
ment. To the former Allies againſt France, were 
now added the King of Portugal and the Duke of 
Savoy. But, the EleQor of Bavaria had, on the 
other hand, deſerted to Lewis. The Dutch, and 


the German Emperor, ſtill more ardent than the 


Britiſh Court, to deprive the Houſe of Bourbon 
of the -Spaniſh ſucceſſion ; readily adopted the 
plans of Marlborough: and under his influence, 
the Allies ſeemed to acquire a new unity of combi- 


nation, which was likely to increaſe the energy 'of 


their common efforts. On the Rhine, in Flan- 


ders, in Italy, the armies of France and of the 


Allies were quickly oppoſed to one another. Lan- 


dau, Werk, Venloo, Ruremonde, Liege, in 
Flanders, were, in the courſe of the campaign of 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and two, 
taken by the arms of the Allies; while, i in Ger- 


many, the forces of the Emperor were defeated 
at Fredlinguen, by the French under the com- 


mand of the famous Villars; and in Italy, Prince 


Eugene, the Imperial General, made an unſuc- 
ceſsful attack upon the French, in their camp at 
Luzzara. An attempt upon Cadiz by an Engliſh 
fleet and army, under the command of Sir George 
Rooke and the Duke of Ormond, was fruſtrated : 

But, 


| 


? 
p 


| 
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But, they ſucceeded in taking and deſtroying the, 1 
Spaniſh galleons before Vigo. In the Weſt. indian Cay 


| ſeas, the gallant Admiral Bembow was, only 4. P. 


1701 to 


by the diſobedience of the captains of his fleet, 1714. 
diſappointed of a ſignal victory over a French 
ſquadron under the command of M. du Caffe; 1703. 
Augmented forces renewed the war with in- 
creaſed vigour, in the eampaign of the following 
year. At Scardigen, however, the forces of the 


\German Emperor, ſuffered,” from the Elector of 
Bavaria, à fatal defeat. Bonne and Limburg, 


were, on the other hand, taken by the Allies; 
At Spireback, the French obtained a complete 


victory over an army of the Allies under the 


command of the Prince of Heſſe. No illu- 
ſtriqus victory was, in the mean while, atchieved 
by the Dutch or- Britiſh fleets. An inſurrection 
of his ſubjects in Hungary, excited by the money 
and arts of France, ſeemed, in addition to his other 
diſaſters, to threaten ruin to the affairs of the 
German Emperor. But, a Britiſh fleet conveyed 
his ſon Charles to Portugal: And this Prince 
prepared to contend within the territories of Spain ; 
againſt Philip, on whoſe throne the Allies had F 
vowed to ſeat him. A new year brought forward 1704. 
new plans and augmented efforts on the part of 
the Allies. Marlborough advanced from the Ne- 
therlands, to check the ſucceſſes of the French 
in Upper Germany and on the Rhine. Prince 
Eugene 
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Ste vi. Eugene of Savoy, and Prince Lewis of Baden, 
Abbe Emperor's Generals, were there ready to co- 
A. D. operate with him. At Schellenberg, they obtain- 
2 ed a dear. bought victory over the forces of Bava- 
ria. On the field of Bleaheim, Marlborough 
triumphed over the ſtrength of France, with a 

ſucceſs by which the French army in Germany, 

was utterly broken, In Hungary, however, re 

bellion till obſtinately withſtood both the arms 

and*the negotiations of the Emperor. In Spain, 

the armies of Lewis and his grandſon Philip, 

under the command of the Duke of Berwick, 

the natural ſon of the late King James of Bri- 

tain, eaſily withſtood every military impreſſion of 

Charles and the Portugueſe. Yet, Rooke, with 

an. Engliſh fleet, ſurpriſed and took Gibraltar 

and was, ſoon after, victorious in a rencounter 

with the fleet of France, off Malaga.—In the 

170g. ſummer of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and five, the war {till went on. Neither party 
had, as yet, reduced the other to the neceſlity of 

/ complying with its demand; Lewis was {till re- 
; ſolute to maintain bis grandſon on the Spaniſh 
ji | throne : The Allies {till accounted it to be neceſ- 
1 ſary to the peace of Europe, that the Auſtrian 
Prince Charles ſhould, alone, reign over Spain. 
On the Moſelle in Germany, Marlborough's plans 
for this campaign, were conſiderably fruſtrated by 
the jealouſy or treachery of the Imperial General, 
Prince 
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Prince Lewis of Baden. In Brabant, he, with Boxing 
happier ſucceſs, forced the lines of the French, and - 
drove their troops into flight. Again impeded in Kip _ 
the proſecution of his plans, by the Dutch General 7. 
Schlangenburgh ; he procured that General to be 
removed from his command; and then proſpe- 
rouſly purſued the war, till the cloſe of the cam- 
paign. At Haguenau ' on the Upper Rhine, 
Prince Lewis of Baden ſucceſsfully forced the 
French lines; and afterwards took ſome fortified 
places. In Italy, the Duke of Vendome and 
Prince Eugene met in a battle of doubtful event, 
at Caſano. In Savoy, the career of the French 
arms was highly victorious. The Portugueſe ar- 
mies under the command of the Marquis de 
las Minas began to make their way, with ſucceſs, 
into the Provinces of Spain: On its coaſts, the 
fleets of England ſtill triumphed over thoſe of 
France. A fleet and army, under the command 
of Sir Cloudeſly Shovel and Merdaunt. Earl of 
Peterborough, conquered Barcelona for King 
Charles. From Barcelona, Peterborough, with a 
victorious career inconceivably rapid, made his 
way throughout the province of Catalonia; of 
which only the town of Roſes continued to reſiſt 
the aſſault of his arms. Equally artful in 
ſtratagem, as daring and alert in battle, he ſoon 
added almoſt the whole province of Valencia to 
his Catalonian conqueſts. It ſeemed as if the 
Vol. V. 5H fortune 
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— I fortune of the war in Spain alone, might ſpeedily 


accompliſh the expulſion of TOP from his uſurp- 


A. P. ed throne *. . 
1701 to 
Far, in England, as in Scotland, the mini- 
Dom-:ſtic 


tranlac. (ters of Queen Anne found it to be often in- 

were Foo finitely difficult, to ſoothe the humours of the 

liſh Go- Parliament, The Tories and Whigs were till 
vernment. 

maintained in oppoſition to one another, as well 

by rivality of intereſts, as by contrariety of politi- 

cal principle. The whole maſs was ſtill ſoured 

by the evil leaven of the Revolution. An attempt 

of the Tories, to blaſt the reputation of the late 

King William, by aſcribing to him a deſign to 

have excluded Anne from the ſucceſſion to the 

throne, was, by the vigilance of the Whigs, hap- | 

pily defeated. Yet, in the ſubſequent Parlia- 

ment of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 

two, the congratulations of the Commons to the 

Queen, on account of Marlborough's ſucceſſes, 

| were expreſſed in language that ſeemed to detract 

from William's military fame. The Tories, out- 

numbering the Whigs, impeded the ſervice of the 

war, only ſo far as the neceſſary oppoſition to their 

rivals, was ſuppoſed to demand, but in other re- 

ſpects amply gratified all the wiſhes of Anne and her 

miniſters. A bill to prevent that occaftonal con- 

formity with the e by which Diſſenters were 


wont 


* Burnet: Gazettes of the Thame: Duke of Berwick's Me- 
moirs ; Life of the Duke of 8 &c. 
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wont to qualify themſelves for miniſterial functions, 88 
was introduced in the Houſe of Commons by the 
Tories, for the purpoſe of effectually breaking the 5 6 
ſtrength of the Whigs, but was defeated by the 71. 
power which this party ſtill retained in the Houſe of 
Peers. The Tories ſoon expreſſed their reſentment, 
in the Houſe of Commons, by inquiries into the 
public accounts, which produced ſevere accuſa- 
tions againſt the malverſation, particularly of the 
Earls of Ranelagh and Hallifax ; of whom the 
latter, however, found ſufficiently powerful de- 
fenders in the Peers. In the Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons, the Whigs had, in the mean time, 
the aſcendency ; and the affairs of Ireland were 
therefore, ſettled with extreme rigour to the Ja- 
cobites and Papiſts.—Plots and ſuſpicions of plots, 703. 
for a while, agitated the two Houſes of the Engliſh 
Parliament in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and three. The Whigs, as being the moſt 
zealous for thoſe” objects, on account of which 
the war had been undertaken, began to acquire, 
ſtill more and more, the aſcendency, while the 
war continued to advance with flattering ſucceſs, 
In England and Ireland, as in Scotland, all parties 
continued, from time to time, to amuſe the Pre. 
tender with infincere promiſes and vain projects. 
Deceived by the art or folly of their Britiſh cor- 
reſpondents, the Pretender and his mother were 
almoſt perſuaded to detach their intereſts from 
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thoſe of the French King, and rather to watch 


the pleaſure, and await the good time of Queen 


' iy 4714s 


I 704. 


A. D. 
1701 to 


Anne and the Britiſh Jacobites and Tories. It 
was in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
four, that the Engliſh Parliament, with indigna- 
tion, met the Scottiſh Act of Security, by an act 
declaring the Scots, aliens in England, and by 
reſolutions which ſeemed almoſt to beſpeak the 
near proſpect of a war with Scotland. But, the 
Whigs, at the ſame time, procured that act which 
made the firſt ſucceſsful opening towards the 
treaty of UNION. - New honours were,. in the 
mean time, laviſhed upon the victorious Marlbo- 
rough: And the avarice of himſelf and his 
Ducheſs was gratified with immenſe emoluments. 
At laſt, the ſuperior alacrity of the Whigs to ſup- 
port a war in which Marlborough found the 
moſt ample gratification, alike of his avarice and 
his ambition, inclined him and his Ducheſs, who 
were all-powerful with Anne, to prefer the Whigs 
to the Tories. A ſeaſonable diſpute between the 


Peers and Commons, concerning a petty matter, 


afforded occaſion for the diſſolution of the Parlia- 
ment. And the Whigs were, from this time, ex- 


alted to new power in the adminiſtration of public 


affairs. In the new Parliament, the Whigs found 
means to gain that majority in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, which was neceſſary to enable them ef- 
fectually to ſerve their Sovereign in miniſterial 

6 a employment. 
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tenance of the. m by a W from 


aber, till her deſtined ſucceſſor might arrive 
from Hanover. Another act made a new open- 
ing towards reconciliation with the Scots, cor- 
reſponding to thoſe late acts of the Scottiſh Parlia- 
ment by which the required compliances towards 
a treaty of Union, had been made *. 


Ox the ſixteenth day of April, in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fix, Commiſſioners 


for the Scotiſh and the Engliſh. nations, nomi- 


nated alike on both ſides, by the Queen, met at 
the Cockpit, at London, to negotiate the projected 
treaty of incorporating UNION, between the two na- 


797 


employment. One of the firſt remarkable acts of 5 45 EY 


this new Parliament, was, to provide for the main- gl 


tions. The Engliſh Whigs, believing their own 714. 
power, and the ſafety of the deſtined Proteſtant 72% 


ſucceſſion to the Crown, to be materia}ly involved 
in the iſſue of this treaty, failed not to employ the 


moſt effectual means for the purpoſe of inſuring 


its ſucceſs. Bribes, promiſes of promotion, the 


ſolicitations of friendſhip, threats of injury, were 
not ſpared, with the Parliament or the miniſtry of 
either nation. By that power of nominating the 


Commiffioners, which had been conferred on the 
Queen, ber miniſtry were enabled to prevent any 
perſon 


* Burnet : Parliamentary Journals, &c. 
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perſon from being employed in the negotiation, 


* 


Abbo might be diſpoſed to fruſtrate it. From the 


A. D. 
1501 to 
2714. 


ſixteenth day of April till the tenth day of July, 
the treaty was prolonged. Various difficulties 
aroſe, during its courſe, which, public diſcuſhons, 
ſecret deliberations, the inveſtigation of commit- 
tees, and temporary delays, were, required to ſur- 
mount. The Duke of Queenſberry, the Earl of 
Seafield, the Earl of Stair, Sir Hugh Dalrymple, 
Cockburn Lord Juſtice-Clerk, Johnſton Provoſt 


of Edinburgh, and Mr Seton of Pitmedden were 


perhaps the ableſt and moſt active among the Com- 
miſhoners for Scotland. Cooper Lord Keeper of 
the great ſeal, Lord Godolphin, the Earl of Sun- 
derland, Lord Halifax, Sir Charles Hodges, Mr 
Harley, Sir John. Holt, and Sir Simon Harcourt, 
might be among the moſt eminent of the Engliſh 
Commiſſioners. The reſt were Nobles and Com- 


moners, whoſe: names added dignity to the Com- 
miſſion, whoſe preſence rendered the ceremony of 


the negotiation more auguſt, and whoſe voices and 
advice might indeed be occaſionally uſeful, but who 
were not deſtined to bear the weight of the treaty. 


In ad juſting the ſeveral terms of the treaty, it was 


requiſite, carefully to compare che wealth, the lo- 
cal advantages, the population, the political im- 
portance, the public debts and revenues, the com- 
merce, the manufactures, the agriculture, the pe- 
culiar e/tabliſhments, and the ancient prejudices of 

WEE the 
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the two nations; with their reſpeQive powers” of aue 33 
reciprocally injuring or benefiting one another. 


To all theſe objects, the Commiſſioners, in the * > 
progreſs of the treaty, directed their attention with 1514. 
conſiderable vigilance and ſagacity. The Queen 
| repeatedly honoured their meetings with her pre- 
fence, and excited them to new activity in their 
progreſs. The concerns of their commerce made 

the treaty deſirable to the Scots : 'The care of the 
Hanoverian ſucceſſion, made it ſtill more an ob- 

je& of the anxious wiſhes of thoſe by whom it was 
promoted among the Engliſh. However bribed, 

or hoping bribes, it was neceſſary for the Scottiſh 
Commiſſioners to procure terms to which they 
might, with confidence, aſk the approbation of a 
Scottiſh Parliament. It was neceſſary for both 
parties to give the the treaty, at leaſt ſuch a plau- 

fible ſhew of being equitable, that the ſanctions of 

the two Parliaments of the Scottiſh and the Eng- 
-liſh nations might not be refuſed to their labour “. 


Wir all theſe conſiderations before them, they 


6 Taar, from the firſt day of May in the year Articles 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven, Scor- — 


LAND and ENGLAND ſhould be incorporated into 
the one kingdom of GREAT Britain: 


of 4 © THAT 
* Defoe's Hiſtory of the Union: Lockhart's Memoirs, &c. 
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* TnAT the Princeſs Sophia of Hanover, and 
her Proteſtant heirs; ſhould, after the death of 
Queen Anne and her progeny, inherit the Crown 
of the united me: 


6 Wan from the æra of their UNION, the 
united - kingdoms ſhould be repreſented only by 
one Parliament, — the Parliament of Great Britain; 


© © Trar, in trade, navigation, and every other 


mode of human induſtry or enjoyment, the Scots 
and the Engliſh ſhould, henceforth, equally, ſhare 


the ſame freedoms, rights, and privileges, through- 


out the Britiſh dominions ;—except only in ſuch 


caſes as might be particularly ſpecified. in ſubſe. 
ons: articles of the N tie 


6 Tuar, all 1 ſkips COND AL? at 621 ra of the 
- UNION, to inhabitants of Scotland, ſhould, though 
originally builtin the ports of a foreign country, 
—be accounted, from that zra, ſhips of Great 
Britain,—juſt as much as if actually built in 
any Britiſh harbour ;—(An article this, intended 
to meet ſome INN of the Ren, gb AQ of 


Ke rin; 1 e e 


„ THAT, Coir the date of the Un1on, thoſe 
allowances, encouragements, prohibitions, re- 
| | ſtrietions, 
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ſtrictions, regulations, cuſtoms, and duties; to Panos: 


which trade was already ſubje& in England, Ly. 
ſhould have place throughout the whole united 4. P. 


kingdom ; 


* THaT from the Union, that Exciſe upon 
liquors, which was now exacted in England, 
ſhould become payable, alike, in all places of 
Great Britain : 


„ Trar, from the ſame zra, all foreign ſalt 
imported into Scotland, ſhould become ſubje& 
to the ſame duties, as foreign ſalt imported into 
England ; but that, during ſeven years from the 
date of this treaty of union, ſalt of Scottiſh 
manufacture ſhould be free from all duties, under 
certain reſtrictions adapted to prevent the Scots 


from enjoying this exemption for any other uſe 


than that of their domeſtic conſumption : 


« Trar, for every ſum of one million nine 
hundred and ninety-ſeven thouſand ſeyen hundred 
and fixty-three pounds eight ſhillings and four- 
pence halfpenny Sterling of land-tax, levied from 
England,—there ſhould be paid by Scotland, 
eight and forty thouſand pounds Sterling of land- 
tax—to be collected, at the expence, not of the 
Government, but of the Scottiſh landholders by 
whom it was paid: 

Vol. V. 51 © THAT 
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c TRHAr the inhabitants of Scotland ſhould not 


r required to pay thoſe duties which were at this 


time paid in England, upon ſtamped paper, vel- 
lum, and parchment : A * 


* Txar Scotland ſhould be equally exempted 
from the payment of the Engliſh duties upon win- 
dows and lights, and upon coals, cinders, and 
culm, which were to ceaſe from being levied, in 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten ;— - 
as alſo from the payment of another particular 
Engliſh duty which was to ceaſe in the Four: one 
| thouſand 1998 ee __ ſeven: 8 


as Trar Scotland ſhould, in Mes be + et 
with the payment of no Engliſh duty not ſpecified 


in this treaty, which bad been Nager e the | 
UNION ! | 


l, 


« Tryar, in compenſation for that part of the 
cuſtoms and ' exciſe of Scotland, which would, 
| henceforth, be applied, of courſe, to the payment 

of the public debts of England, Scotland ſhould, 
at the UNION, receive from England, an zquiva- 
LENT of three hundred and ninety-eight thouſand- 
and eighty- five pounds ten ſhillings Sterling; 


Ina this ſum ſhould be applied, by Com- 
miſionert of the Scottiſh Government, to the pay- 
p : ment 
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ment of the public debts of that nation, and in nl. 
particular, to the purpoſe of refunding to the prov 

prietors of the Scottiſh African and Indian Compa- any Ih 

ny, the whole of their CAPITAL-STOCK : 2714s 


Tur, after the members of that 8 
ſhould have been thus indemnified for their ad- 
vancet and loſſes ; the Company ſhould be diſſol- 
ved, and all their privileges n e 1 


* THAT any SURPLUS of the EQUIVALENT-MO- 
NY, which might remain, after the payment of 
the public debts, and the purchaſe of the rights of 
the African and Indian Company ;—together with 
a contingent, ADDITIONAL EQUIVALENT-MONEY, | 
which was to be paid, if, in the courſe of the 

firſt, ſeven years after the union, — the revenue 
from the Scottiſh exciſe and cuſtoms, might in- 
creaſe, ſo as to afford it; ſhould be applied to 
compenſate. any private lofſes which might be in- 
curred by t the reduction of the Scottiſh coin to the = 
ſame. ſtandard with that of England, —and to the 
formation of a fund for encouraging and promo- 
ting fiſheries, manufaQures, and other objects in 
the improvement of the national wealth and in- 
* of the Scots: | 


«© THAT, from the ra of the uxiox, only one | 
tandard o of coin ſhould be legally current through- 
lions 5 I 2 out 


1823 
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| Ser out the united kingdom; but that a um ſhould 
n ſtill maintained, as well in Scotland as hank my 
—— _ land : : 


#14. 


© Tra the legal ſtandard of wztonTs and MEA- 
$UREs ſhould, from the æra of the un1on, be the 
ſame in Scotland as in England; and that ſpeci- | 


mens of theſe, to be ſent down from the Exche- 
quer at Weſtminſter, ſhould be, © ever after, kept 
in e Scottith burgh : : 


-— Tuar, after the uviox, Scotland ſhould be- 


come ſubject to the ſame laws as England, in re- 
ſpect to the regulation of Trade, Cuſtoms, and Ex- 
ciſe; that, in regard to all other matters, the an · 
cient laws of Scotland ſhould ſtill, alone, have force 
within that part of the united kingdom; that 
theſe peculiar laws of Scotland ſhould, however, 


be alterable by the Parliament of Great Britain; 


yet, in ſuch a manner, that no private rights might 


be infringed or impaired by ſuch alteration : 


« Tra the Court of Seſſion, the Juſtiriary Court, 
the Court of Admiralty, with all other Courts for 


the diſtribution of juſtice, which now exiſted in 


Scotland, ſhould be preſerved, after the union, 


with all the ſame privileges and authorities, as 


before it; —ave, only, that the Scottiſh Court of 
Admiralty 
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Bog 


Admiralty ſnould be under commiſſion from the Ser. 1. 

| Cup. VII. 
High Admiral or the Commiſfioners of the Admi- wet ig 
mralty of Great Britain; and that a new Curt 4. D. 


of Exchequer qualified to anſwer the altered cir- 
cumſtances of the public revenue, ſhould be, with 
as little delay as poſſible, eſtabliſhed at Edinburgh: 
„ ITRar, of conſequence, it ſhould, henceforth, 

be incompetent to appeal from final ſentences of 
the Supreme Courts of Judicature in Scotland. 
to any other tribunal, than that of the Britiſh 
Souls of Peers : | phe 


. en- eee the 8 
tary offices, hereditary juriſdictions, as well as offices 


and juriſdictions which were held /olely for life, by 


their preſent poſſeflors, ſhould ſtill continue to 
be OI in the ſame manner, as before : 

12 Tuer the rights and Nb of the Scottiſh 
burghs, ſhould remain to them, after the uxiox, 


unaltered and unimpaired, ſuch as they had, be- 


fore, been: 


6 THAr, in the united Parliament of Great 


Britain; the Repreſentation of the Engliſh nation 
ſnould remain the ſame, as it had always been; 


* that the Repreſentatives for Scotland being 
proportioned 


1707 to 


1714. 
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proportioned to the number of thoſe for England, 


WH In the compound ratio of the comparative wealth, 


A. D. 
x701 to 
1714. 


population, and extent of the two kingdoms,— 
ſhould be reduced to the number of ſixteen Prxxs 
and five and forty ComMoONERs:;—the Peers, to be 
elected by the whole body of the Scottiſh Peer- 
age ;—the Commoners by their enn 
and burghs: | ? ruff 


6 Tua T, all the Scottiſh Peers ſhould, from the 


Era of the uN io, have rank and precedency im- 


mediately after the Engliſh Peers of the ſame: or- 
ders and degrees, but before all Peers of Great 
Britain who ſhould be created after the uxion ;== 
and that, in every other reſpect, the Peers of Scots 
land ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges as the Peers 
of Great Britain or of n N 
P izt Nast. 

25 * from the ra of the UNION, there 


; 8 _—_ «4 
433229 5 {5 


ſhould be but one GREAT. SEAL for the united 
| kingdom of Great Britain, on which, ſhould, be 


quartered the ancient arms of both Scotland. aw] 
England; and that the preſent great ſeals of the 
two kingdoms, ſhould, then, be entirely laid 
aſide: 


= 


i by $* 4 


7 40 * 


N : 1 * 4 f 17 4 * . 139 v 1 
„Tur all laws and ſtatutes of either king- 


doms, inconſiſtent with | theſe Articles compoſing 


this 
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this TREATY or UNION, ſhould, from the time of Sher. I. : 
its final ratification, ceaſe to be of force.“ — 
"IVE . | 3 
ITHESE articles of a treaty of uxiox, were fi- 1714. 
nally ſettled and ſubſcribed by the Commiſſioners 
of the two nations, at London, on the twenty- 2 
ſecond diy of July, in the year one thouſand » 
ſeven hundred and ſeven. But, this treaty was, 
yet, to be ratified by the Parliaments and the 
Sovereign of the two nations. The Jacobites of Thenego. 
Scotland, the Engliſh Tories, were the grand _— 
Parliamentary enemies, whom it had to dread. 
The Scottiſh Jacobites expected its being offer- 
ed to their examination, with an earneſt reſo- 
lution to oppoſe its final ſucceſs, with more of 
combination, energy, and art, than they had uſed 
to prevent the firſt opening of the negotiation. 
The Engliſh Tories were prepared to oppoſe par- 
ticular articles of the treaty, if poſſible, as un- 
favourable, rather than to contend, with any 
firm hoſtility, againſt the general expediency of 
an UNION with Scotland, when the Whigs ſhould 
preſent their work for Parliamentary diſcuſſion, 


THROUGHOUT the ſummer, the articles of the 
treaty were carefully concealed from the know- 
ledge of the public. The Scottiſh nation awaited, 
in — ſuſpenſe, to learn its tenor. Hopes, 


1 


uncertain 


| 
| 
| 
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| 2 uncertain rumours, indignant emotions, agi. 
» tated every mind, in infinite variety, and with 
Ap. endleſs fluctuation. The Preſbyterians, fear - 


ws ful, that an union of kingdoms muſt of ne- 
| ceſſity lead to an union of churches; and that 
Senti- the republican parity of Preſbytery, would, then, 
wah of courſe, yield to the hierarchy of the Church 
8 of England; already began to raiſe loud outeries 
e = againſt the unknown treaty, and to aſcribe to it 
was ex- every quality, which their imaginations were ca- 
— pable of conceiving as related to the objects of 
their hate: The Jacobites eagerly addreſſed them- 
ſelves to theſe Preſbyterian anxieties and fears. 
Every man, of every rank and party, who poſſeſſed 
a patriot heart, without an enlarged underſtand- 
ing, was ready to take part with thoſe who already 
murmured their diſapprobation and their fears. 
The train was laid: The magazine of fire-works 
was already prepared. The meeting of the Par- 
liament, the propoſal of the treaty, its exami- 
nation, were expected, as the occaſions for an ex- 
ploſion which, as the country - party boaſted, was 
for ever to confound their foes. 


Bur, the Whigs, the Miniſtry, the Court, knew 
the magnitude of the object which they bad at 
ſtake, and were well aware, with whom they had 
to deal. The appropriation of the greater part 

| of 
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of the EQUIVALENT MONEY, to the purchaſe of n 
ſtock and rights of the African Company, was, 3 
truth, a very artful contrivance for bribing the D. 
Scots, and eſpecially the Jacobite party, with their 1514. 


own money. It had, —it could not poſſible fail to 
have, —an effect, beyond calculation powerful to 


overcome the prejudice, the honeſty, the intellis. 


gence, of thoſe whoſe firm, obſtinate oppoſition to 
the uN1oN, had been from the firſt, the moſt to be 
feared. | But, the Court, and the minifters did 
not reſt here. Among thoſe who were the dicta- 


tors of the public political opinion of the Scottiſſi 


nation, were a ſmall party who had acquired 
the denoniniation of the sqUApRONE, and who 


were compoſed of renegadoes and deſerters, out 


of all the other parties,-—of Facobites whom ſelf: 
intereſt had detached from the high-flying Ja- 
cobite party, —Preſbyterians whom the ſame ſelf- 


intereſt had withdrawn from the ſphere ' of true 


Preſbyterian zeal, —Ex-courtiers and Ex miniſters, 


who reſented their excluſion from the favour of the 


Court, and from the emoluments of miniſterial 
office, and were anxious to recover that which 
they had loſt, by new practices of political proſtitu- 
tion. To this sqUaDRONE; ſuch offers from the 
Ducheſs of Marlborough, the Lord Godolphin, 
and the other leaders of the Engliſh Whigs, were 
ſeaſonably made; that their inclinations to oppoſe 
the ratification of the uxiox, were, in happy time, 
entirely overcome. Nor was this all. The Scot- 

Vol. V. 5K tiſh 
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Seer. I. tiſh Exchequer was, at this time, too poor, to 


Cnae.VII. 


WH > ſupply the miniſtry with money to diſtribute with 


A. D. 
1701 to 


1714. 


ſufficient liberality, for the purpoſe of purchaſing 
a majority to ſupport their meaſures in the Parlia- 
ment. But, upon the credit of the xqQUIvaLENT- 
MONEY, the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds 
Sterling, was now lent out of the Engliſh Ex- 
chequer, to the Scottiſh Treaſury, to be expended 
in the ſupport of the Lord Commiſſioner's houſe- 
hold and table, and in the purchaſe of votes, du- 
ring the fittings of the vxiox· Parliament. Queenſ- 
berry, —having been found to be of all the Scot- 


tiſh nobility capable of filling high miniſterial 


place, that one whoſe addreſs and influence could 
procure the greateſt numbers in Parliament, to 
ſupport the . meaſures of the Court, —was again 


nominated Logpd HIH Commiss1o0NER *. 


Laſt ſeſ- 
ſion of 
the laſt 
Scottiſh 
Parlia- 
ment. 


O the third day of October, the Parliament 


met at Edinburgh. A letter from the Queen, an 


addreſs from the High Commiſſioner, a ſpeech 
from the Chancellor, opened this Parliament with 
the wonted forms, and with the ſtrong recom- 
mendation of the un1on-treaty. To obviate, from 
the firſt, every anxiety of the Preſbyterians, care 


Was taken to inform them, in the royal letter, 


and in theſe ſpeeches, that the Commiſſioners, in 


treating for the uxiox, had leſt the legal eſtabliſh. 


ment 


* Lockhart's Memoirs—Appendix, 
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ment of Preſbytery inviolate,—deeming it to be Stcr. 1. 
ſacred and unalterable ; and that, the Queen was 
ready to conſent to whatever proviſions ſhould be ew ge 
thought, farther, neceſſary for its ſecurity. The 1714. 
adverſaries of the treaty, would willingly haye pre- 
vented it, even from being read in the preſence of 
the Parliament. Its authors and ſupporters eafily 
prevailed to obtain to it, a fair hearing: for, the 
aſſurances of the Queen and her miniſters had al- 
ready ſoftened the violence of the Preſbyterian jea- 
louſies. The articles of the treaty were imme- 
_ diately printed and made public: And the Parlia- 
ment and the nation were thus, at length, informed 


of all that their Commiſſioners had agreed to. 


Tux Jacobites and other enemies of the-UuN1oN, Arts of 

- ſoon experienced this publication of the terms of — wt 
the treaty to be extremely fortunate to their wiſhes. 
Explaining all the different articles, at their plea- 
ſure, to the people; they found in every one of 

them, ſo much new matter for kindling up among 

the populace, prejudice, jealouſy, clamour, and 
alarm “. i 


WHILE the fire ſpread, with the utmoſt activity, 
among the people, from one corner of the king- 
dom to another; the Parliament heard the treaty 


S K2 again 
* Lockhart: Defoe. | 
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Seer. Ii again read, and proceeded to deliberate upon its dif- 
en articles. For ſeveral days, its adverſaries, with 


conſiderable ſkill and vigour, retarded the pro- 


1714. greſs of the buſineſs, in ſpite of the majority by 


which they were oppoſed. A federal, not an in- 
corporating, UNION, was again their ery. They in- 
treated, at leaſt a delay; hoping that if this delay 
ſhould be conceded, ſome happy incidents might, 
in the mean time, intervene, to give triumph 
to their exertions. They perſuaded ſeveral Jaco- 
bite Peers, - who had hitherto avoided ſwearing the 
oaths of allegiance" to the preſent Government, — 
now to take thoſe oaths, and join the phalanx of 
their friends in the Parliamentary conteſt. They 
paſſionately argued, that the repreſentatives of the 
durgeſſes and freeholders, were incompetent, with- 
out the expreſs inſtructions of their reſpective con- 
ſtituents, to conſent to ſuch an alteration, as the 
treaty propoſed, of the fundamental laws and con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom. In the Commiſſion of 
the General Aſſembly, which an occaſion ſo im- 
portant, of courfe, convoked; they procured their 
friends to call for the appointment of a ſolemn, 
national faſt, in the devotions of which, God thould 
be implored to pardon, to protect, and to en- 
lighten his people. It muſt be owned, that they 
contended with à degree of firmneſs, dexterity, 
and ſkill, worthy of the nobleſt cauſe, and far more 
maſterly than the train of their conduct in the 
| preceding 
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preceding ſeſſion of Parliament. In ſpite of every Ser. H. 


artifice of oppoſition, the fi article of the treaty, ,. 
was, on the fteenth day of October, read before = * 
the Houſe. Till the beginning of the following 1714. 
month, the firſt reading of the treaty was pro- 
tracted, by thoſe endleſs debates which its adverſa- 

ries had the addreſs to raiſe, upon every article, 

-as they heard it 8 | 


— 


Tus lingiheatag out of, theſe debates, was all Tens 
that the Jacobite party, in their comparative pau- — 
city of numbers, could do. Nor did it fail of the fc cet. 
effect which they expected from it. It afforded . 
them ſufficient time to work upon the paſſions of 
the people. Their emiſſaries went out through | 
the whole kingdom. The Jacobite populace were 
told; that, unleſs the union might be prevented; 
the hopes of the reſtoration of the exiled royal 
family, were, for ever, loſt. To the Epiſcopa- 
Hans, it was repreſented; that, the uxiox, by 
plighting the faith of the whole Britiſh nations for 
the maintenance of the Preſbyterian religion, muſt 
finally extinguiſh every hope of the revival of Epil- 
copacy. To the Preſbyterians, it was ſuggeſted ; 
that, they could not, in the treaty of Union, own 
the Epiſcopacy of England for a lawful, national 
religion, without a direliction of the juſt rights of 
; | Preſbytery; 


* Defoe's Hiſtory of the Union: Lockhart's Memoirs: Cun- 
ningham' 3 Hiftory of Britain, 
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| | G Preſbytery that, if Scotland were once nationally 
incorporated with England, —the Epiſcopal reli- 
5 7 gion, from the vaſt ſuperiority of the numbers and 
| - 3714. opulence of its votaries, muſt ſooner or later 
! . overwhelm the Preſbyterian ſettlement, and be- 
come the only eſtabliſhed religion of the whole 
iſle. The Cameronians or adherents to the prin- 
ciples of the old Covenanters, were ſtill a nume- 
rous, an active, a rabid ſect, in the Weſtern 
counties. Two miniſters of the names of Hepburn 
and Macmillan, with an old and notorious plotter, 
the Laird of Kerſland, were their Chiefs. And 
Þ theſe men were eaſily perſuaded ; that ir would 
[ | be a damnable fin for them, to ſuffer ſuch a wicked 
meaſure, for ever fatal to the League-and-Covenant, 
to be carried into effect, without reſiſting it,— 
even to blood, —as their forefathers had reſiſted 
Charles the Firſt, in his attempts to eſtabliſh Epiſ- 
copacy in Scotland. Upon the conſideration of 
thoſe who ſet themſelves up as judges or protect- 
ors of the rights of the people, was earneſtly urged 
| | this perhaps incontrovertible argument ; that the 
Parliament could not lawfully agree to the uxiox, 
without the expreſs conſent of all the people. Nor 
was it without its weight. Many forbade their 
repreſentatives to agree to the treaty : All cla- 
moured, when the repreſentatives preſumed to 
diſregard the inſtruQions of their conſtituents : 
It was given out, not merely as a watchword of 
EY ſedition, 
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ſedition, but as a principle of conſtitutional law; A 
that, —if the Parliament preſumed to act in op 
poſition to the general voice of the nation,— . P. 
then ought the nation to ariſe with one effort, 1714. 
and diflolve them by force of arms. Nor was the 
preſs, in the mean time, idle. Numberleſs pam- 
phlets were poured forth from it, in which every 
article of the uxio was examined, with the ma- 
lignant expoſure of every diſadvantage to the 
Scots, of which the name could be, by any 
means, repreſented in connection with it. Hodges, 
before noted for his writings on ſubjects of policy 
and commerce, profeſſed himſelf the redoubted 
adverſary of the union. Other perſons of all 
ranks and profeſſions, interpoſed, with emulous 
zeal, to inſtru& or to inflame their fellow-coun- 
trymen, from the preſs: It was alledged ; that 
Scotland, in the general poverty of its people, and 
in the infancy of all its manufactures and under- 
takings of traffic, was unable to pay thoſe taxes, 
which were to the rich Engliſh, but a light bur- 
den; It was affirmed, that, after the Union, the 
ſuperior advantages of their opulent neighbours 
muſt entirely deprive the Scots of all foreign 
trade, ſave with England; and that any trade 
they could carry on with England, muſt prove N 
unavoidably ruinous. The ancient, independent 
honours of Scotland, not to be bought for gold, 

| vn to be preferred to life and all its other 

| enjoyments, 
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enjoyments, were ſaid to be, by this treaty, for 


ever ſacrificed. The burgeſſes, in general, the 


A. D. 
1701 to 


maltſters, the brewers, the fiſnmongers, the wine- 
merchants, the borderers entiched by a ſmug- 
ae traffic, raiſed againſt the ynion, the loudeſt 
and moſt menacing clamours. Many a pulpit was 
retained to oppoſe it. The Duke of Hamilton 


and the other leaders of the Jacobite: party, ſeru- 


pled not, artfully to diſtribute ſuch ſums of money 
as they could procure, for the purpoſe of increas 
ſing the general diſcontents, Tumults univerſal- 
ly prevailed.  . The Duke of Athole, the Viſcount 


of ;Stonmpnt, were eagerly deſirous to raile their 


5 vaſſals in, arms. - Edinburgh was the ſcene of 


inceſſant mobbiſhriots; which attended the Jacobite 


leaders with the congratulations and applauſe, of a 


triumph z, beſet the Provoſt of Edinburgh, and 


other diſtinguiſhed friends to the uxiox; in their 
own houſes; menaced even the life of the Lord 
High Commiſſioner, as he paſſed through the ſtreets; 


and were, apparently, prevented, only by the pre- 


ſence and the vigilant interpoſition of the guards, 


from making themſelves maſters of the city, and 


perhaps maſſacring all, againſt whom their reſent» 
ments had been provoked. In Dumfries, a riotous 
multitude, with indignant contempt, publicly 
burnt, at the market - croſs, a: copy of the articles 
of the uten. treaty; threatening. aſſaſſination 
and ruin to all who ſhould dare to give it their 

U een Hy ES | ſupport. 
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ſupport, From Glaſgow, from Perth, from Ha- Fre. L 


8t7 


HAP. VII. 


milton, the Parliament were inceſſantly dliritied Cans 


titudes to interrupt their proceedings. The 
CONVENTION OF THE ROYAL BURGHs, actively alive 
to the perception of the intereſts of trade, earneſt. 
ly addreſſed the Parliament againſt the Unioti. 
Each particular burgh,—however petty, counties, 
particular claſſes of the people, ſoon haraſſed the 
Parliament with ſimilar addreſſes; of which the 
language was vehement and furious; and to which 
the tumults and menaced in furrections were deſti- 
ned to give efficacy. Spite of the firſt moderation 
6f the Commiſſion of the General Aﬀembly ; the 


with rumours of the march of armed mul. 4-D- 


1701 to 
1714. 


miniſters of the Eſtabliſhed church, in general. were 


at laſt brought to join their people in oppoſing the 


ov. Many Preſbyteries oppoſed it with very | 


great activity: and even the Commiſſion was, at 
Fff, brought to addreſs the Parliament againſt it. 
Every ſucceſſive day appeared to combine the 
Fpudly lifted voices of the whole nation, with 
new force and unanimity, againſt a meaſure which 
they regarded as about to put an end to their na- 
tional — for ever “. 


To all this oppoſition: in every form, thus ex- 
cited throughout the nation, againſt the uwiox, 
the miniſters of the Government had little elſe to 

Vol. V. SL preſent 


*' Lockhart's Memoirs: Defoe's Hiſtory of the Union; Mac- 
pherſon's State-papers : Hooke's Negotiations, &c, 
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vi Preſent in reſiſtance, but a ſure majority in the 
m/Parliament, a liberal diſtribution of the means of 


A. D. 
170T to 
1714. 


Circum- 
ſtances 


* conſtitu- 


ting the 
ſtrength 
of the 
Court- 


party. 


corruption, the patience and infinuating addreſs 
of Queenſberry the Lord High Commiſſioner, 
and the pamphlets of Daniel Defoe. All the rage 
of their conſtituents, could not move the Court- 
majority, to ſwerve from that fide, to which they 
were attached by the ſtrong ties of pecuniary inte- 
reſt. Queenſberry's hands were ever open, to 


' diſtribute from the national purſe, ſuch ſums of 


money as might be advantageouſly laid out in 
buying new voices in Parliament. His table was, 
every day, ſumptuouſly ſpread, for the convivial en- 
tertainment of thoſe whom he had already gained, 


or ſtrove to gain.—Defoe, coarſe, rabid, perſpi- 
cacious, ungrammatical in his writings ;—juſt 


ſuch as we have, in later times, ſeen a Paine, and 


ſome other demagogues to be; — was, at the ſame 


time, a furious, enthuſiaſtic Whig; had become, 
of a hoſier, a political writer; and had publiſhed 
a number of pieces, which, - though deſtitute of 
all the grace, the propriety, the correctneſs of fine 
writing, ——were, nevertheleſs, ſo addreſſed to the 
preciſe level of the prejudices and the intelligence 
of the multitude, that they attained a popularity, 
and produced effects, great, beyond the example of 
the compoſitions of almoſt any other writer. Aware 
of the utility of ſuch talents, in a criſis of ſo great 
importance, and among a nation who were begin- 

| ning 
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ning to read, every day, more generally, and oor: 1. 


Ap. VII. 


with increaſing eagerneſs, ſuch books as they could yy 
procure, upon political ſubjects; the Duke of 4. P. 


Queenſberry had invited Defoe to follow him to 
Edinburgh. Here, he ſpent the winter, while 
the deliberations of the un1on-Parliament were 
prolonged; aſſiſted in all the calculations which 
were to be made by the Committees of the Par- 
liament; laboured to refute all the pamphlets 
which the adverſaries of the union, publiſhed 
againſt it; and collected materials for a hiſtory 
of the UNIow of conſiderable detail and authen- 
ticity, which he afterwards gave to the world, 
and which, happily, even its dullneſs has not, yet, 
buried in oblivion beyond the ſearch of the Hi- 
ſtorian and the Antiquary.—The Guards, too, 
and the whole forces in Scotland, were, at this 
time, ſtrong, faithful, and ſufficiently ready at 
the command of the High Commiſſioner, and the 
Privy Council. Beſides, in the knowledge ; that 
the Engliſh Whigs, the principal authors of the 
treaty of the uxiox, were more unfriendly to high- 
flying Epiſcopacy, than to Preſbytery; there exiſted 
 aſtrong reaſon to remove thoſe fears for the ſafety 
of the Preſbyterian eſtabliſhment, which the foes 
to the Union, ſtrove ſo induſtriouſly, to excite “. 


AFTER the treaty had, been read twice, before 
5L2 the 
„ Lockhart: Defoe: Macpherſon's State- - papers. 
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Gn de Parliament, and had undergone much diſcuſ- 
> ion and animadverſion, during the progrels of the 
SD; ſecond reading; it was, again, to be read, for the 
1514. laſt time; and its different articles were now to 
| be finally approved or rejected by the Scottiſh Le- 
Opening giſlators, as they were ſucceſſively heard, But, 
date en the firſt article, once ſanctioned with the approba- 


oc tion of the Parliament, would, in a great degree, 
anticipate the cloſe of the whole diſcuſſion, If 
it were accepted; the two nations would then 
be, for as much as was poſſible for the Scottiſh Par- 
liament, entirely incorporated. Not to fail, on 
their part, while exertions ſo powerful were made, 
among the populace; the Jacobite party deter- 
mined, here, to make a firm and even outrageous. 
oppoſition. For two days, the debate was pro- 
longed. Acuteneſs of diſtinction, ſtrength of rea- 
ſoning, vigilance to ſeize every advantage of paſ- 
ſion or of conceſſion in the progreſs of the debate, 
ſublimity, vehemence, tenderneſs, artful infinua- 
tion of eloquence, were, on this occaſion, if ever 
at any other time, eminently diſplayed in a deli- 
berative Aſſembly. The moſt eloquent ſpeakers, 
on both ſides, took an eager part in the debate; 
The. Dukes of Hamilton and Athole, the latter of 
whom was undeniably a man of no mean talents, 
ſpoke againſt the ſanctioning of this article, with 
the moſt affectionate eloquence. Seafield and 
his coadjutors were not mute. But, the ſpeeches 


of 
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of Seaton. of Pitmedden, on the one ſide, and of ev 
Hamilton Lord Belhaven on the other, were thoſe 


which made the deepeſt impreſſion upon the minds A. D. 


1701 to 


of the members of the Houſe. They turned ra- 1114. 


ther upon the general expediency of the UNn1oN, 
than upon the peculiar nature of the firſt article. 
+ SEATON of Pitmedden had been one of the Com- 


miſſioners for the negotiation of the treaty at Lon- | 


don. Lord BELHAveNn was a man of great expe- 
rience in miniſterial employment and Parliament- 
ary debate; and was, at this time, perhaps the 


moſt 3 of all the Scots “. 
hes opening the 44 your to the fol- Speech of 
ling purport : | Primed 
N. 


4. Taar the imple proviſion for the future 
continuance of Scotland under the ſame Monarch 
who ſhould ſway the ſceptre of England, but un- 
der limitations deſtined to ſecure the liberty of the 
 Scots,—would be a meaſure utterly inadequate to 
revive and advance, in a due degree, the national 
proſperity of Scotland; becauy/e every Sovereign 
would be obliged, in every inſtance of competi- 


tion, to prefer the intereſts and humours ot Eng- 


land, the ſtrongeſt of his two kingdoms, to thoſe 
of Scotland, the weakeſt; becauſe no ſort of 
lmitations impoſed on the' Sovereign in the ex- 


erciſe 


* * Defoe's ory of the Union: Cunningham's Hiſtory of 
r:tain, 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
[il 
| 
I. 
| 
14 


— — — ——— — — — — 
- 
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Sen. erciſe of his power, could effectually remove 


3 that competition, that contrariety, of intereſts, 


A. D. 
701 to 


which at preſent ſubſiſted between the Scots 


2714. and the Engliſh; becauſe, while the Sovereign 


was obliged to favour other ſubje&s, rather than 


the Scots, and while the intereſls of neighbours ſo 


near as the Engliſh, were in oppoſition to theirs, — 


it was impoſlible that Scotland ſhould ever flou- 


©) 


THAT Scotland was too poor in capital, to 


carry on, by itſelf, any great, enriching, inde- 
| pendent traffic; too weak and inſignificant in the 


reſpect of political importance, to obtain ſuch a 


commercial treaty with any other nation, as might 


remove from its trade, the inſuperable diſadvan- 


tages of the national poverty; too rude, not to 


fall back into its ancient barbariſm, inſtead of ad- 
vancing in a new career of induſtry, opulence, and 
civilization, if it ſnould be left, without intimate 
alliances, to ſtand or fall for ff alone 


„ THAr a merely federal uxon with England, 


wonld prove to be, in fact, no unton ; and would 


produce not one of thoſe beneficent effects, which 
were * to ente the nne eee of 
rr ä 


THAT an incorporating UNION of nations be- 
fore 


$ 
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fore diſtin, was, no novelty in the hiſtory of Stor, I. 
| Ap. VII. 

mankind; but had taken place —in the ancient 
union of the Pickiſn with the Scottiſh Monarchy, , 39 2 
in the incorporation of the ſeven principalities of 714. 
the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy, in that of the ten 
kingdoms into which Spain was once divided, and 
in that of the twelve States of France: 

&* THAr, in conſequence of the preſent relations 
between Scotland and England, it was impoſſible 
but that the Scots, without an incorporating UNION, 
muſt, within no long time, be reduced, either by 
martial conqueſt, or by the inſenſible operation of 
political influence, into the moſt laviſh and humi- 


liating ſubjection to their ſouthern neighbours ; 


« Tra, for theſe reaſons, he approved, in gene- 
ral, of the preſent treaty ; and would, heartily, give 
to the firſt article, the ſanction of his voice “.“ 


Sven is the ſubſtance of the apparently preme- 
ditated harangue of SzaTon. Lord BELHAVEx 
addrefled the Parliament, immediately after Sxa rod 
fat down, in a ſpeech, which, without attempring 
the particular refutation of SzaToN's arguments, 
endeavoured by other arguments, toevince the utter 
inexpediency of the treaty under conſideration. 
BELHaven's ſpeech was, as it ſhould ſeem, in part, 


premeditated 
Defoe. 5 


—— ——— — — 


ä — . — — — - 


haven, 
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Sou premeditated and precompoſed with the moſt elabos 


Harte care, partly the extemporary effuſion of the 
A. D. preſent awakened energy of his powers. No ab- 

& ogg ſtra& could do juſtice to its better parts. It 
opened with this torrent of vehemence and ſubli · 


mity. 


Speech of 6 My LorD Cnanoziuon, 


Lord Bel- 


« Warn I conſider this affair of an UNION be- 

e twixt the two nations, as it is expreſſed in the 

< ſeveral articles thereof, and now the ſubject of 
our deliberation ; I find my mind crowded with 
variety of very melancholy thoughts: And I 

- * think it my duty to diſburden myſelf of ſome 
of them, by laying them before you, and ex- 

„ poſing them to the ſerious conſideration of this 

1 eee Houſe. 


&« think, I ſee a Free and Independent . 
cc delivering up that which all the world hath been 
« fighting for, ſince the days of Nimrod; yea, 
e that for which moſt of all the Empires, States, 
“ Principalities, and Dukedoms of Europe are, 
&* at this very time, engaged in the moſt bloody 
e and cruel wars that ever were, to wit, a power 
* to manage their own affairs, by themſelves, 
e without the aſſiſtance and counſel of any other. 


I * 
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„ think, I ſee a" National Church, founded Sier * 


* upon a rock, fecured by a Claim of Right, hed- gs 


& ged and fenced about by the ſtricteſt and point- * 
©. edeſt Legal Sanction that Sovereignty could 
*.contrive, voluntarily deſcending into a plain, 

« upon an equal level with Jews, Papiſts, Soci- 
&© nians, Arminians, Anabaptiſts, and other Sec- 
6 taries. 


think, I ſee the Noble and Honourable Peer- 

< age of Scotland, whoſe valiant predeceſſors led 
«armies againſt their enemies, upon their own 
<« proper charges and expences, now diveſted of 
te their followers and vaſſalages, and put upon 
«ſuch an equal foot with their vaſſals, that, I 
* think, I ſee a petty Engliſh Exciſeman receive 
“more homage” and reſpe& than was formerly 
1 ak to their Maccallanmores, 


think, I ſee the preſent Peers of Scotland, 
* whoſe noble anceſtors conquered provinces, 
© over-ran countries, reduced and ſubje&ed towns 
and fortified places, exaQed tribute through 
, © the greateſt part of England, —now walking in 


— 
1714. 


* the Court of Requeſts; like ſo many Engliſh | 


“ Attornies, laying aſide their walking ſwords, 


* when in company with the Engliſh Peers, leſt 


5 their ſelf-defence ſhould be found murder. 


IS | 
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1 think, I. fee the Honourable Eftate of Barons, 
8 the bold afferters of the Nation's rights and 
« liberties in the worſt of times, now ſetting a 


% watch upon their lips, and a guard upon their 


«6 * tongues, leſt they be found 1 of Scandalum 
6 ELLE 


«] think; 1 te the Royal State of Baroghes 
« walking their deſolate ſtreets, hanging down 
« their heads under diſappointments; wormed 


out of all the branches bf their old trade, un- 


« certain what hand to turn to; neceſſitate to bes 


come prentices to their unkind neighbours ; 
<« and yet, after all, finding their trade ſo forti- 
e fied by companies, and ſecured by preſcrips 


cc . that they deſpair of wy ſuccels therein, 


& 1 think, 1 fee our Leariied Judge: laying aſide 
< their practiques and deciſions, ſtudying the 
© common law of England, gravelled with C2r- 
e tiorari's Nift Prius's, writs of error, verdicts 
« indovar, Ejectione firme, injunctions, demurs; 
e &c. and frighted with appeals and avotations, 
© becauſe of the new regulations and rectifica- 
te tions they may meet with. 


{532 think, I ſee the valiant and gallant Kue 
« either ſent to learn the plantation- trade, a- 
e broad; or, at home, petitioning for a ſmall 

© ſubſiſtence 
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6 ſubfſtence, as the reward of their honourable Sen; 
bc. exploits, —while their old corps are broken; Cys 


the common ſoldiers left to beg, oy the young- 
12 e n W 1 ne 


„ think, I fee the honeſt, induſtrious tradeſ- 
& man, loaded with new taxes and impoſitions, 
10 diſappointed of the equivalents, drinking water 
8c inſtead of ale, eating his ſaltleſs porridge, 
5 petitioning for encouragement to his manufac- 
* tures, and anſwered by counter-petitions, s 


4 


In ſhort, I think, I ſee the Laborious Ploug h- 


$6 man, with his corn ſpoiling on his hands for 
want of ſale; curſing the day of his birth, 
<6 dreading the expence of his burial, and uncer- 
25 tain, whether to marry or do worſe, : 


* think, I fee the incurable. difficulties of 


* the Landſmen, fettered under the golden chain | 


& of equivalents ; ; their pretty daughters petition- 
10 ing — for want of huſbands, and their ſons— 
” for want of employments. 


& I think, I ſee our Mariners, delivering up 
5* their ſhips to their Dutch partners; z and, what 
« through preſſes and neceſſity, earning their 
#* bread, as underlings in the royal Engliſh navy. 


7 
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But, above all, my Lord, I think, I fee our 


ancient Mother CALEDONIA, like Cæſar, fitting 


A. D. 
1701 to 


1714. 


c in the midſt of our ſenate, ruefully looking 
round about her, covering Herſelf with her royal 
„ garment, attending the fatal blow, and breath- 
ing out her laſt,” (ſaid he, looking to where 
the Squadrane fat together) © with a Et tu- 
e quogue, mi fili!“ 8 
Arx this noble exordium, BELHAVEN con- 
tinuing bis ſpeech, expreſſed a hope, that this 
repreſentation of the evils into which the Advo- 
cates for the UNION, were haſtening to precipitate 
their country, would arouſe every Patriot heart to 
an ardent oppoſition of their meaſures ; intimated 
an expectation of fome extraordinary interpoſi- 
tion of providence (probably with an artful ally- 
fion to an inſurrection) which might prevent the 
final completion of the miſchief; ſkilfully em- 


ployed a number of images and alluſions from 


the ſacred ſcriptures, which were admirably adapt- 
ed to charm Preſbyterian ears; and then pro- 
poſed a methodical diviſion for the ſubſequent part 


of his harangue, to which, however, he appears 
to have been little careful to adhere. 


Tux Duke of Queenſberry, as the confiden- 
tial miniſter of the Queen, and the moſt powerful 


agent 
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ſentments of BELHAVEN and his party. The ora- 
tor, therefore, inſinuated; that this Duke ated 
the part of the aſſaſſin of his country; and added; 
that, if the Romans puniſhed the crime of parri- 
cide by beating the naked body of the criminal 
with rods, till it was all over bloody, then ſewing 
him up in a leathern fack with a cock, a viper, and 
an ape, and throwing the whole headlong into 


$25 


; , Sxcr. I. 
agent for the accompliſhment of the uxzox, Was, : uit. 


in a very particular manner, the object of the re- ——_ 


A. D. 


170 is 
17 7So 


the ſea; much more ought this puniſhment to be 


inflicted on him who was guilty of the nobel 
more heinous crime of Palriacide. 


Ir was the intereſt of Bel Havxx and his friends, 


to prolong the diſcuſſion, on each day, and du- 
ring the whole courſe of the ſeſſion, for as great 2 
length of time as poſſible; and to excite, if it 
might be, every individual member of the Parlia- 
ment into the keen contention of the debate. 
* Shall we not ſpeak,” ſaid he, * for that for 
„ which our forefathers have fought and bled? 
Shall the hazard of a Father unbend the liga- 
© ments of a dumb ſon's tongue? And ſhall we 
be filent when our more than father, our coun- 
try, is in danger? I ſpeak this that I may en- 
5 courage every individual member of this houſe 
* to ſpeak. his mind 1 There are many wiſe 


„ and 


* 


” 
23 . — iis. 
— 2 — 
_ iy — DO - — — 
— — * 
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. e and prudent men amongſt us, who think it not 


. worth their while to open their mouths; There 


1701 to 
5914. 


* 


«are others who can ſpeak very well and to good 
% purpoſe, who ſhelter themſelves under the ſhame- 


ful cloak of ſilence, from a fear of the frowns 


« of great men and parties. I ſhall ® 
* conclude this point with a very memoralſſe ſay- 
« ing of an honeſt private gentleman to a great 
Queen, upon occaſion of a ſtate project contrived 
by an able ſtatefman, the favourite to a great 
« King, againſt a peaceable, obedient people, be- 
& cauſe of the diverſity of their laws and conſtitu- 
tions: I at this time, thou held thy peace; ſal. 
** vation ſball come io the people from another place ; 1 
but thou and thy houſe ſhall pert” oy 

Tur difſentions now prevalent in the Parlia- | 
ment; and throughout the kingdom, were aſcribed 


| fo the evil, unprincipled, unpatriotic practices of 


2 


the Jacobites and their friends. BzLnaven was 
deſirous to retaliate the odium of this accuſation | 
upon Queenſberry and the Whigs. WI and 
* Toxy,” ſaid he, 6 bave different Ggnifications, 


„eas they are applied to factions i in each kingdom. 


«A Wilo, i in' England, is a heterogeneous crea- 
* ture: in Scotland, he is all of a piece. A Tory 


in England is all of a piece, and a Stateſman : ; 


* in Scotland, he is quite otherwiſe, —an Anti- 
Courtier 


* 
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N Courtier and Anti-Stateſman. AWIIo in Eng- Sror. I, 


7 land; appears to be ſomewhat like Nebuchadnez- 
e zar's image, of different metals; different claſſes, 
different principles, and different degrees: Yet, 
e take them all together, they are like a piece of 
& fine mixed drugget of different threads, ſome 
e finer, ſome coarſer, which, after all; make a 
6 comely appearance, and an agreeable ſuit. A 
© Tory is like a piece of loyal-made Engliſh 
te cloath, the true ſtaple of the nation, all of a 
6 thread : Yet, if we look narrowly into it, we 
& ſhall perceive diverſity of colours, which, ac- 
te cording to the various ſituations and poſitions; 
te makes various appearances * * *, Wars in 
& Scotland, is a true blue Preſbyterian, who, without 
e conſidering time or power, will venture all for 
66 the kirk, but ſomething leſs for the ſtate. The 
ce oreateſt difficulty is, how to deſcribe a Scottiſh 
„ Toxy, Of old, when 1 knew him firſt, Toxy 
© was an honeſt- hearted, comradiſh fellow, who, 
6 provided he were maintained and protected in 
& his benefices, titles, and dignities by the State, 
de was little anxious who had the Government 
* and the management of the Church. But, 
te what he is, ſince Fure-divinity came in faſhion, — 
© and Chriſtianity, and by conſequence ſalvation, 
&* comes to depend on Epiſcopal ordination, { 
te profeſs, I know not. Only, this I muſt ſay for 
him, —that he endeavours to do by oppoſition, 


6c that 4 
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Secr. E G that which his brother in England, endeavours 


Caay.V 


— 8 a more prudent, and leſs ſcrupulous method. 


A. D. 
1701 10 


14714. 


© Now, my Lord,” continues he, © from theſe 
« diviſions there has got up a kind of Ariſtocracy, 
* kind of undertakers and pragmatic ſtateſmen, 
who, finding their power and ſtrength great, 
* and anſwerable to their defigns, will make 
* bargains with our gracious Sovereign. They 


+ will ſerve her faithfully, but upon their own 


terms: They muſt have their own inſtruments, 
© their own meaſures : This man muſt be turned 
* out, and that man put in: And then, they 


& ill make her the moſt Arie Queen in 
40 Europe.“ 


Having, with infinite art, endeavoured, in the 


deſeription of the Whics and the Tox1zs, to 


conciliate the favour of both theſe parties; and 
in his account of the compoſition of the body 
of the mini/terial agents for the Court, to excite 
new indignation againſt Queenſberry and his 
friends; he riſes to higher animation n of eloquence, 


and OED thus : 


Where will this end, My Lord? Is not her 
„ Majeſty in danger by ſuch a method? Is not 
** the Monarchy in danger? Is not the nation's 
| 10 peace 
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us a perpetual increaſe,” 


| He, then, compares the preſent flouriſhing cir- 
cumſtances of England, with the poverty and hu- 
miliation of the Scots. The Scots, he repreſents, 


as being in a ſituation, in which nothing but 


unanimity of patriotiſm, could prevent them from 
falling irrecoverably under the Engliſh yoke. 
He ſpeaks of diſcords, excited by the evil arts of 


men who were hoſtile to their country, as threa- 


tening its ruin, Even Queenſberry, he points 
out, as the perſon who derived the chief advantage 


from the contentions, by which the ſitting of the. 


Parliament was prolonged. —*< I don't think,” 
ſays he, © any one polt of the kingdom worth 
<* briguing for, ſave that of being Commiſſioner 


to a long ſeſſion of a factious Scottiſh Parlia- 


„ment, with an antedated commiſſion ;—and that 


te yet renders the reſt of the miniſters more miſe- 


„ rable.” —It was ſaid, that Queenſberry's ex- 
pences, while Lord High Commiſſioner, had, on 
ſome former occaſions, conſumed even that money 
with which the ſalaries of the other miniſters, 
ought to have been paid. Then, after a very for- 
cible and pathetic exhortation to unauimity, —the 

Vol. V. 5 N deſign 


1714.1 


e peace and tranquillity in danger? Will a change S#er 1. 
e of parties, make the nation more happy? Ne. — 
« My Lord, the ſeed is ſown, that is like to afford 4. P. 
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1; deſign of which was, ſolely, to caſt the odium of 


8 prevalent diſorders on the other party: — 


DE Fas 25 


* 22 


* My Lord,” continued he, “I ſhall here make a 
“ pauſe, till I fee, if his Grace my Lord Com- 


“ miſhoner receive any propoſals for removing 


«* miſunderſtandings from among us, and putting 
« an end to our fatal diviſions. Upon honour, I 
“have no other deſign: And I am content to beg 


." 6h ha favour when my bended knees.” 


He here pauſed, and threw himſelf upon his 
knees: None interpoſed. He could expect none 
to interpoſe. But the impreſſion upon the Houſe 
was very powerful. He renewed his ſpeech; and 
went on to ſpeak of the motives which had 
prompted the authors of the Union, in their pro- 
ject. The revival of the ancient ſpirit of Scottifh 
freedom; the Act of Security; the fears for the 


- Proteſtant ſucceſſion ; the defire to perpetuate the 
ſubjugation of Scotland; naturally preſented 


themſelves, as the only MOrrvks which could en- 
gage England to deſire an incorporating UNION 
with the Scots ;—and are expoſed, in this light, 
with deep artifice, and with glowing indignation. 


The MoTIVE which incited the Scots to defire an 


vox, —he argued to be, —ſolely a deſire to ſe- 


cure their liberties, and to improve their trade. 
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He contended; chat, the ads for limiting the royal S*cr: 1 


Ar. VII. 


power, and for rectifying the Conſtitution, eee 
were paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion of the Parlia- 4+ P.. 


ment; were ſuch as could not have effect after an 
incorporating UNION with England; and that, 
therefore, the Parliament, in giving their ſanction 
to the negotiation of a zreaty of ud ioN, could not 
poſſibly intend that treaty to be any thing elſe, than 
ſuch a federal treaty, as was alone compatible with 
their ads of rectification and limitation. In this train 


of reaſoning, he ſpoke of the negotiations and the 


negotiators ; and in vilifying the latter, burſt out 
into. one of the nobleſt ſtrains of eloquence, that 
were ever uttered. 


« If our poſterity, after we are all dead 
* and gone, ſhall find themſelves under an ill- 
* made bargain, and ſhall have a recourſe” unto 
© our records, and ſee who have been the mana- 
« vers of that treaty by which they have ſuffered 
* ſo much; when they read the names,—they will 
« certainly conclude and ſay;—Ah! our nation 


„ has been reduced to the laſt extremity at the 


<* time of this treaty : All our great Chieftains,— 
e all, our great Peers and conſiderable men,—who 


< uſed formerly to defend the rights and liberties ' 


© of the nation, bave been all killed and dead in 
&© the bed of -honour, before the nation could be 
5Na VB neceſſitate 
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1714. 
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Sxor. I. © neceffitate to condeſcend to ſuch mean and con- 


Cu. VII. 


* temptible terms! Where are the names of the 


A. D. 
1701 to 
1714. 


chief men of the noble families of Stewartz, 
* Hamilions, Grabums, Campbells, Gordons, Fohn- 
« ons, Homes, Murrays, Kers, &c.? Where are 
„the two great officers of the Crown,—the 
< Conſtable and the Mariſchal of Scotland? They 
* have, ceftainly, all, been extinguiſhed! And 


© now, we are flaves for ever Whereas, the 


* Engliſh records' will make their poſterity reve- 
s rence the memory of the honourable names who 
c have brought under, their fierce, warlike, and 
F& troubleſome neighbours—who had ſtruggled ſo 
« long for an independency, ſhed the beſt blood 
ce of their nation, and reduced a conſiderable part 


© & of their country to become waſte and defolate ! 


«Ke +++ * WhenlT conſider this treaty, as it 


de hath been explained and ſpoken to, before us, 
cc theſe three weeks by-paſt; I ſee the Engliſh 


* Conſtitution remaining firm,—the ſame two 


“ houſes of Parliament,—the ſame taxes,—the 


ec ſame cuſtoms, — the ſame Exciſes, - the ſame 


« trade in companies, —the fame municipal laws 
& and Courts of Judicature; — but all ours, ſub- 
«© je& to either regulations or annihilations: 


Only, we have the honour to pay their old 


& debts, and to have ſome few perſons preſent 


„ for witneſſes to the validity of the deed, when 


they are pleaſed to contra& more. Good God! 
” - Wee, 
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What! Is this an entire ſurrender ? I find my. 


heart too full of grief and indignation, to allo .= 
me to proceed, without giving vent for ſame 77 
moments, to tears of anguiſh which Lam unable 5:4. 


* to Mito ” 


AFTER pauſing, for ſome time, Lord BrLHA- 
vx was permitted to reſume his ſpeech. He 
then employed ſome very forcible arguments, to 
prove that the three firſt articles of the treaty, 
contained the general principles of the whole; and 
that all the ſubſequent articles were but explana- 
tions of thoſe primary ones, or petty additions to 
them. He therefore inſiſted, that thoſe three 
firſt articles, being thus important, ought to fall 
the laſt under the conſideration of the houſe. 
| Concluding his ſpeech, he moved, © That the Par- 
liament ſhould, for the preſent, overlook the three 


firſt articles, and begin with the diſcuſſion of the Beba. 
fourth article.” This motion was worthy of BRL H A- — _ 


VEN's genius and ſkill in the conduct of Parlia- 
mentary debate. The direct reaſons upon which 
it was founded, were perhaps unanſwerable. Had 
this point been gained by the Jacobite Oppoſition; 
they would have procured time for new efforts; 
and the ſeeming victory would have Teinforced 
them with no nme nn of real 
r | 
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n ASTONISHING was the general and mingled im- 
M » preſſion of confuſion, awe, conviction, indignation, 
Read ge tear, hope, admiration, which this ſpeech produced 
37514 on the Houſe. None was able to make, with ade- 
: quate effect, a ſpeech in reply. At this moment, 
March- however, the Earl of Marchmont, ariſing, ſaved, 
eee to by a witticiſm of ſingular felicity, the honour of 
Belhaven. the miniſterial party.—* He had heard,” he ſaid, 
ea long ſpeech, and a very terrible one; but, he 

was of opinion, that it required only this ſhort 

* anſwer : Behold! he dreamed: but, lo! 

*6 zwhen be awoke, he found it was a dream! This 

ſtroke of ridicule ; ſo pointedly applicable to the 

noble viſionary picture of the contraſted ſtates of 

Scotland, before and after the union, which 
formed the affeQing exordium of BELHAvEN's 
oration; was received by the Houſe, with general 
laughter; and fortunately for the friends of the 

vod, entirely broke through the tenor of thoſe 
emotions and paſlions which had begun to prevail, 
by introducing others of. a different character, 

- Which were ready to give a fair hearing to new : 
arguments in favour of the treaty. The diſcuſſion 
was renewed and prolonged. At laſt, the mutual 
exaſperation of the paſſions of the members. upon 
both ſides, aroſe to a very great height; and it 
was thought prudent to defer the continuation of 

the debate to the following day. BELHaven's 
motion was then rejected; and a majority of the 


members 


— 
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members of the Parliament, gave their votes in ap- Seer, I. 


probation of the firſt article of the UNION, 


A.D. 
or to 
Arx this great trial of frength, eloquence, 714. 


and {kill in the artifices of debate, between the two 
contending parties; à relaxation of exertion 
ſeemed, for ſeveral days, to take place by a fort 

of tacit, mutual conſent, A multitude of ne- 
addreſſes againſt the union, were, during this 
pauſe, received. An A& for the Security of the AR for 
Preſbyterian or true Proteſtant religion, was, in the eo 1 
mean while, for the ſatisfaction of the Preſbyte- gy 
rian clergy, paſſed. But, BELHAVEZN and his 
friends ſtrove, in vain, to introduce into the pro- 
viſions of that act, a clauſe declaring all Scottiſh 
| Preſbyterians to be capable, ſo far as religion was 
concerned, of any public employment in any part 

of Great Britain. A money-bill, granting a ſupply 

of eight months ceſs, was, next, haſtened through 
the forms of the Parliament by the joint endea- 
vours and conſent of both parties. For whatever 
reaſon, the Jacobites neglected to make, upon 
this ground, any ſtruggle to multiply and enhance 

the embarraſſments of the Crown. 


IT was not till the fifteenth day of November, that 
the Houſe proceeded to conſider the ſecond article 
of the un1oN-TREATY, | This article, as ſettling 

| the 
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C che inheritance of the Scottiſh Crown on the Houſe - 
far. VII. 
Ses Hanover, was oppoſed with all the force, all 
_ — the zeal, all the addreſs and activity of the Jaco- 
2714. hites. New addreſſes, ſeaſonably preſented, were 
of uſe to retard the courſe of the debate. A 
ſettlement of the ſucceſſion to the Crown under 
limitations, ſuch as had been formerly propoſed 

by the Duke of Hamilton, was again earneſtly, 
urged by the adverſaries of the untov, for the 

- purpoſe of evading this article, An addreſs, to 
inform the Queen of the general and increaſing 

_ averſion of the Scottiſh nation to an incorporating. 
Seeond 37- uno with England, was alſo moved, and warm- 
Union. ly, though unſucceſsfully, ſupported. But, no- 
thing could prevent the ſecand article of the treaty, 

from receiving from a ſufficient majority of voices, 

the ſame ſanction by which the jr/ article had 

been before, ſolemnly approved. The Duke of 
Hamilton and his friends contended, in this de- | 

bate, with peculiar earneſtneſs. Hamilton's own 

rights, as well as thoſe of the exiled Houſe of 
Stewart, were, here, indeed concerned, The 

Houſe of Hamilton were, after that of Hanover, the 

next heirs, not, indeed to the Engliſh, but to the 
Scottiſh throne. It might be hoped ; that, if the 
Scottiſh ſucceſſion ſhould remain unfixed, there 

might perhaps ariſe ſome lucky incidents, which 

ſhould induce the Scottiſh nation to prefer the 
Hamiltons, their fellow. countrymen, to the 


Guxrrns. 


* J 
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Gueryas. It was at leaſt painful to Hamilton, Ser. I, 
a Prince of the blood- royal, to ſee the Crown be 

| ſtowed in inheritance on the Hanoverian Princeſs = 15 
Sophia, while his rights were overlooked, or 714. 
forgotten. An eloquent fpeech from Lord BeL- 
HAVEN, conferred dignity on this day's debate, 

but could not move the majority, from their 


purpoſe *, . . 


Cuar. VII. 


Tre third, the fourth, and all the ſubſequent ar- 
ticles of the treaty, were now ſucceſſively to be read, 
keenly conteſted, in ſome petty inſtances altered 
and amended, but at laſt approved. To the very tnſue. 
laſt, the Jacobites never, for a moment, remitted — * 
their efforts. The articles reſpecting the cuſtoms, the Jaco- 
the trade of exportation and importation, the ex- 2 
ciſe, the coinage, drew forth in the debate, a 
powerful diſplay of talents, and of knowledge in 
the ſcience of political ceconomy. At length, even 
but one capital alteration, ſuch as might provoke 
the Engliſh Parliament likewiſe, to alter and a- 
mend; would have ſufficiently gratified the wiſhes 
of the Oppoſition. The vigilance of the ſupport- 
ers of the treaty, was, however, not to be ſur- 
priſed or over- reached. They admitted no amend- 
ments, but ſuch as were perfectly trivial. De- 
ſpairing of ſucceſs from fair Parliamentary Op- 
poſition; the adverſaries of the uxiox, next, called, 
„„ 7, FE NEED $05 with 
* Defoe's Hiſtory of the Union: Lockhart's Memoirs, &. 
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with new earneſtneſs, for addreſſes, remonſtrances, 


waa a/petitions againſt it, from all their friends» 


A. D, 
1701 to 
11714. 


throughout the kingdom. Addreſſes, petitions, 


remonſtrances were, every day, preſented, in 


multiplied numbers, and with a new weight of 


ſignatures, to ſhake the reſolutions of the Parlia- 
ment. No counter. addreſſes came, to congratu- 


late and encourage the advancement of the union- 
TREATY. Its warmeſt friends dared not to ſoli- 
cit addreſſes for this purpoſe, from the people 
who were their dependents, for fear of meeting 


+ refuſal, or, if ſucceſsful, of openly diſplaying the 


vaſt inequality between thoſe prodigious numbers 


who diſapproved the treaty, and thoſe very few 
diſintereſted perſons to whom it was fully accept- 
able. Since addreſſes were, like ſpeeches, dif- 
regarded; the Jacobites and Camerenians, at laſt, 


doubtfully reſolved on open inſurrection. Mere 


eiſes of military diſcipline, advantage might eaſily 


mobbiſh tumults could only alarm, irritate, and ter- 
rify. But, in the preſent temper of the people, an 
inſurreQion, ſufficient to diſſolve the Parliament, 
and to reduce the kingdom, by a ſudden blow, 
into allegiance to the Pretender, ſeemed to be an 
object, ſuch as might be, without very great dif. 


ficulty, atchieved. The AQ of Security had not 


yet been repealed. Of that proviſion of this act, 
which authoriſed the Scottiſh nobles, annually to 
embody their vaſſals, and train them in the exer- 


be 
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be taken by the Jacobites, in order to muſter even. oy J. 


a mighty army, for the purpoſe of averting that Coy 


entire fruſtration of all their hopes, which the . P. 


UNION nn 


Tur guards had ſuppreſſed thoſe tumults which 


aroſe in Edinburgh. None of the Jacobite Lords 
as yet actually called out his vaſſals, to march 
againſt the Parliament, But, the Cameronians 
in the weſtern counties, deeming their prejudices 


to be the voice of God, and the cauſe of their Threaten- 


ed inſur- 
re Qion, 


League and Covenant, to be, of a truth, the cauſe 
of Heaven, were inflamed with a zeal which 
brooked not tergiverſation or delay. | Theſe men 
exclaimed bitterly, even againſt the leaders of the 
Oppoſition, as perſons, who being content to talk 
when it was neceſſary to act, were thus, notwith- 


ſanding their profeſſions, the prime inſtruments 


in betraying,their country to its ruin. In Glaſ- 
gow, ſome miniſters of the Eſtabliſhed Church 
_ were not ſlow to blow up the flame of ſedition which 
the Cameronians were buſily kindling. The intereſt 
and ſecret practices of the Duke of Hamilton and 
Lord Kilſythe, with their dependents, were added, 
to augment the miſchief. While the magiſtrates 
of Glaſgow refuſed to addreſs the Parliament 
againſt the ud io, in the name of that eity t the 
gr pes regt and the reſt of the party which was 


50 2 adverſe 


„Dei; Lockhart: Boruet l , 
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ron. adverſe to it, aroſe in arms; aſſaulted the houſes 
ot the Provoſt and other perſons who were ob- 
470119 noxious to their reſentment; ſeized arms and 
2714. ammunition, wherever theſe were to be found; 
threw open the priſon-doors; drove the ma- 
giſtrates from the city; diſarmed the town- 
guard; aſſumed, in their inſurrection, ſomewhat 

of an orderly and diſcjplined arrangement under 

the command of two artizans of the names of 
FinLay and MonTGoMERY; and threatened, that 

they would march, without delay, to Edinburgh, 

there to diſperſe, by ſudden force, à corrupt, 

- guilty Parliament, and execute ſummary venge- 

ance on the accurſed betrayers of their- nen $ 


wr oats .. 


5 « Now: was the critical ſeaſon, at which the Jaco- 
bites, if they had been capable of due energy in 
proſecuting any conſiſtent: plan, might, perhaps, 
have reverſed the Revolution. Several thouſands 
of men were in arms, to interrupt the progreſs of 
the UNION-TREATY. They were maſters of Glaf- 
gow, the ſecond city in the kingdom, the capital 
of the Weſt. They were ſecretly in correſpondence 
with the Parliamentary leaders of the Oppoſition. 
At leaſt a powerful detachment of them, was ready 
to marchz at the firſt call; againft the Parliament 
at” 2 pres, ca the kingdom, the 


IF 7 burghs 
* Lockhart: Defoe ; Kerfland's Memoirs, &o. 
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burghs were ſo univerſally in the intereſt of the nor: I. 

Oppoſition ; that it might have been eaſy, to ſeize . — 
and fortify them al} againſt the Government. = X 
The Highland clans, and the vaſſals of all the Jas 71 


cobite nobility, were armed and diſciplined. The 
Duke of Athole, the moſt active of the leaders of 
the Oppoſition, was, alone, able to bring out fix 
thouſand men, into the field. A little of bold 
exertion; a little of ſpirit, enlargement, and un- 
animity in their counſels : And the Jacobites 
might have made the Pretender maſter of Scot- 
land, at the very time when that plan was in 
ripening, which was, for ever to fruſtrate all his 
hopes of reſtoration. | | 


1 bad men often periſh, la they tw 2 


be wicked but by halves. Even the boldeſt ae 
bites ſeem to have heſitated and ſhrunk ba 


| when they found themſelves on the brink of re- Jacobites. 


bellion, from a reluctance to plunge their country 
into civil war, mingled with terror for the ruin 
which ill ſucceſs might bring upon themſelves and 
their families. 'The Duke of Hamilton was a 
man of a wavering, timid mind; perhaps ſecretly 
diſcontent with himſelf, for having ſo long ſuffered 
others to intercept the favours of the reigning 
Sovereigns, while he had cheriſhed an obſtinate 
— to the abdicated ami; ; ambitious to 

ien . 2 | reconcile 


Ft 
ly 1 


k 
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A reconcile himſelf-to Marlborough and Godolphin, 
L— the principal miniſters of Anne; continuing in 


A. D. 
1701 to 
1714. 


oppoſition, ſolely becauſe he was, as yet, unable 
to ſupplant Queenſberry in the favour of the 
Queen; beginning to pleaſe himſelf with the re- 
flection, that the excluſion of the Pretender and 
other Catholics from the hopes of the ſucceſſion 
to the Scottiſh Crown, muſt, of courſe, advance 
the Houſe of Hamilton, by ſome ſteps, nearer to 
the proſpect of royalty; and ſecretly believing, 


that, except for the purpoſe of keeping the ſuc- 


ceſſion entirely open, —it was not his intereſt, to 
purſue the oppoſition to the union, to any extre- 
mity. HAullLrox therefore, not from virtue, 
but from weakneſs and ſelfiſhneſs, forbore to put 
himſelf at the head of a rebellion. He even 


ſoothed the paſſions of his party, and, to juſtify 


his own tameneſs, pretended, that ſuch tameneſs 
was, at this time, the only true wiſdom of the 


Jacobites. The Pretender, the French King 


might have been well aware of the importance 
of ſuch a criſis; Yet the Pretender came not to 
put himſelf at the head of his friends; the French 


King ſent not thoſe ſupplies of money, arms, 


and ammunition which the occaſion demanded. 


Athole and Stormont, Errol, Mariſchal, and 


Drummond, would not-ruſh into civil war, un- 


ſupported by Hamilton and the more moderate 


leaders of their party. The different parties hoſtile 
18 | | to 


- 
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to the Ux10N, were not arranged and edmpacted, Sr. 
with due authority and ſubordination, into a fyſl-wwwwma/ 

tem that could act. The Cameronian Covenanters, 3 

and the Jacobite Epiſcopalians and Papiſts, were in- 714. 

capable of due combination into one body. The 

Epiſcopalians and Papiſts were not ſorry to leave 

the Cameronians, to periſh in the inſurrection, into 

which they had ſo impatiently ruſhed. In few, there 

wanted, in addition to the motives of prejudice, of 

affection, of principle, by which the adverfaries of 

the Union, and in particular the Jacobites, were 

actuated, - thoſe motives of corruption and pecu- | 

niary intereſt, without the aid of which, duty, 

prejudice, and affection are too often weak to urge 

men into bold exertion. Nay, even among the 

moſt clamorous Jacobites, there had been ſeveral 

won by bribes from the Court, to diſconcert and 


betray the meaſures of the reſt. 
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IE miniſtry and their friends, in the mean 
time, received early information concerning all 
the tumults, at Glaſgow, and in other parts of the | 
country. A vote repealing that clauſe of the A& = 
of Security, which authoriſed the Barons to arm | 
their vaſlals, was, without delay, paſſed in the Par- 
liament. And while the Jacobite nobles ſtill heſi- 
tated; they ſaw themſelves ſuddenly diſarmed by 
the laws, of that which had, for ſome time, con. 
ſtituted the beſt ſtrength of their party. With 

| equal 
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Secr. I. equal vigilance, the Government watched the mo- 


Cup. VII 


tos of Flv and the other Glaſgow-rioters, 
_ D Theſe men, leaving that city in the hands of one 
1714. part of the multitude of their affociates, proceeded 
with a ſmall detachment ſufficiently armed, as far 
Todes af as to Kilſythe, on the way towards Edinburgh, 


| we mou At Killythe, they expected to be joined by a nume. 
gow ſei. rous hoſt from other parts of the land Difap- 
_ pointed of their hope, and alarmed by information 
that a body of dragoons had been diſpatched againſt 

them from Edinburgh; they -returned in baſte 
towards Glaſgow, and diſperſing, took, each 

the road for his own home. The dragoons, in 
number about two hundred and twenty, com- 
manded by Colanel Campbell, uncle to the young 

Duke of Argyle, halted not till they came near to 
Glaſgow, A party of twenty-five, being ſent for- 

ward, without difficulty, ſeized Finlay and Mont- 
_gomery. . Theſe two notorious ringleaders of the 
ſedition, being thus made captives; were mount- 

ed on horſeback, with their feet bound under the 

horſes” bellies ; and were, in this diſgraceful plight, 

quietly conducted away by the ſoldiers; Who 

ſoon rejoined their companions. The whole party, 
without delay, returned to Edinburgh, there 

to deliver the priſoners into the hands of ju- 

ſtice, At Hamilton, two gentlemen and a 

lady, the dependants or ſervants of the Ducheſs 

and the Puke of Hamilton, were, not long after, 

ſeized 
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ſeized, upon a ſuſpicion, that they had been agents 'Szcr: 1. 


C 


HAP. VII. 


in exciting the inſurrection. FinLay and MonT- —— 


COMERY were committed to priſon in Edinburgh; 
without any interpoſition being made, to ſave them, 
by thoſe great men, whoſe ſpeeches, pamphlets, 


clamours, money, and ſecret inſtigation had dri- : 


ven them to take up arms. The people; when they 
ſaw themſelves thus deſerted by their favourite 
nobles; execrated theſe, as being little leſs than 
the very authors of the ux1oxn, the betrayers of 
their country; and, ſince they were deſtitute of 
leaders, thought it neceſſary, now to fit down and 
groan indeſpondent ſubmiſſion, under ayoke, which 
they had in vain endeavoured to hinder from being 
faſtened about their necks. The Jacobite Chiefs; 
finding every hope of ſucceſsful inſurrection to 
be thus fruſtrated ; ſtrenuouſly denied, that the 
excitement of inſurrection, had ever been among 
thoſe means, by which they laboured to defeat the 
UNION ; but inſiſted, that every tumult which had 


ariſen, was nothing more, than the natural 


workings of humanity and patriotiſm in vulgar 
life, while they ſtruggled to eſcape from the 
eruſhing, polluting graſp of a ſervitude hitherto 
unknown to them. In their ſecret party-meet- 
ings, theſe Jacobites blamed one another, for 
that cold timidity with which they had fru- 
ſtrated the hopes of the inſurrection; charged, 
and retaliated, upon one another, the accuſation of 


Vol. V. 5 P | having | 


A. D. 
1701 to 


1714. 
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Cad. Vll. baving been bought to perfidy, by the Court; 
- [projected new ſchemes; execrated the wickedneſs 
8 of their opponents; and comforted themſelves 
714. with the vain perſuaſion, that ſome happier ſeaſon 


would, yet, arrive “. 


Adel. As a new expedient, they agreed, that all the 
freeholders of the kingdom, who were averſe 
from the pNION, ſhou]d aſſemble in Edinburgh, 
and in one formidable body, addreſs the Lord High 
Commiſſioner, to urge the treaty no farther. But, 
when this project was almoſt ripe for inſtant exe. 
cution; it was, again, retarded by the caprice or 

timidity of the Duke of Hamilton. It was, in the 

mean time, betrayed to the miniſters. . A procla- 

mation from the Privy Council, immediately for- 
bade the reſort of the gentry and others, in un- 
uſual numbers, to Edinburgh, during the ſitting 
of the Parliament. By the proclamation, added 
to Hamilton's weak miſconduct, were the wiſhes 
of the Jacobites, in this project, again utterly dif, 
n f. 


| " Dus. treaty now paſſed more rapidly forward, 
in its progreſs through the forms of Parliamentary 
diſcuſſion. Addreſſes and remonſtrances con- 
tinued, to the very laſt, to be preſented. At the 
ane < of the twentieth and ſecond article, by 


which 


4 Defoe : Lockhart : Hoocke Macpherſon, 
. ? Lockhart ; Defoe, : | 
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which the ſeparate exiſtence of the Scottiſh Par- Seer. I. 


liament was to be, for ever annihilated, the Op- 


poſition determined to make another vigorous, how. A; D. 


ever unſucceſsful, ſtand. The Duke of Hamilton, 
aſhamed of his former weakneſs and tergiverſation, 
earneſtly ſolicited his friends, in private,—to proteſt 
againſt the abolition of the Scottiſh Parliament; 
to propoſe the ſettlement of the inheritance of 
the Scottiſh Crown on the Houſe of Hanover ; 
and, if unſucceſsful in this motion, to retire from 
the Houſe, with an indignant declaration, —that 
they would not, by their preſence, ſanction the 
guilty meaſures of the aſſaſſins of their country's 


Cuær. VII. 
— 


1701 to 
1714s 


freedom. This was Hamilton's own propoſal, Propoſed 
His friends were willing to follow him in carrying ſeceton. 


it into execution. The authors and partizans of 
the uxton, receiving ſecret notice of the deſign, 
were more ſeriouſly alarmed by it, than by aught 
elſe which the Oppoſition had as yet propoſed 
or attempted, But, when the hour came, either 
Hamilton's courage, or his Jacobite zeal, failed 
him, as on former occaſions. He refuſed to 
be the firſt to make the intended motion, but 
was, as he pretended, ready to /erond it. By 
his refuſal, the deſign was utterly fruſtrated. 


The Tories and Jacobites, henceforth, regard- 


ed the Duke of Hamilton, as a man whoſe 
weakneſs or inſincerity had fatally betrayed their 
cauſe, Their vexation and reſentment were {till 
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Secr. I. more highly exaſperated, when they afterwards 


Cup. VII. 


Lee med; ; that, if their propoſed ſeceſſion had 


A. D. 
1701 to 
1714. 


actually taken place; their adverſaries had reſol- 


ved, immediately to adjourn the Parliament, and 


to abandon the whole ſcheme of the union, as 
one that was impoſhble to be effectually accom- 
pliſhed.—To the very laſt, however, frequent 
proteſtations by the-members of the Parliament, 
riotous outbreakings of the paſſions and prejudi- 
ces of the mob of Edinburgh, multiplying ad- 


dreſſes from counties, towns, and pariſhes, were 


ſtill to be oppoſed to the progreſs of this hated 
UNION. Queenſberry, Seafield, Marchmont, and 


their friends, nevertheleſs, perſevered, with in- 


Final ra» 


tification 


Union- 
Treaty 
by the 
Scottiſh 
Parlia- 
ment. 


vincible ſteadineſs, in the proſecution of their 
purpoſe. At length, on Thurſday, the ſixteenth 
day of January, in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſeven, every difficulty had been 
finally ſurmounted; the whole articles of the 
treaty of uxiox were, without any conſiderable 
alteration, approved by a legal majority of the 
Scottiſh Parliament; and the Lord High Com- 


miſſioner, touching the Act with the ſceptre, thus 
ſanctioned it with that conſent of the Crown, 


which was requiſite to give it, for Scotland, the 
full force of a law. The clamours of the people, 
gradually ſubſided, wben it was now too late for 
them to prove effectual. But, hollow murmurs 


of enen diſſatisfaction and diſcontent, ſtill 


prevailed, 
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prevailed, throughout the land. The Jacobite 
party, in the mortification, reſentment, and re- 
gret which they felt, when they looked back 
upon the occaſions they had loſt, were now 
ready to ruſh into almoſt any deſperate proje& 
for the purpoſe of retrieving their ruined affairs. 
Queenſberry, Seafield, and their coadjutors, were 
willing to arrogate to themſelves the praiſe of emi- 
nent talents, fidelity, and diligence, on account of 
the-ſucceſs with which they had proſecuted a mat- 
ter of ſuch diffieulty, to a conclufion ſo happy. 
Nor were they diſappointed of the approbation 
and the rewards which they had laboured to 
merit *, 


Tart 
Tux following is an authentic Account of the diſtri. 
bution of the L. 20,000 which was borrowed from the 


Engliſh Exchequer, to be Ra cre in promoting the 
VUnton. 


To the Earl of Marchmont, 1 1104 15 


7 

Earl of Cromarty, - 300 © 0 

Lord Preſton-Hall, - — 200 0 0 
Cockburn of Ormiſtoun, Lord Juſtice-Clerk, 200 o o 
Duke of Montrole, — — 200 0 © 
Duke of Athole =» 1000 © ® 
Earl of Balcarras, „ ee © 2 He 
Earl of Dunmore, - 5 200 0 © 

ö oO © 


Lord Anſtruther, = a 300 


I 


Carried over, L. 4004 15 


3853 


Ster. L. 
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Tus treaty of un1oN, thus finally ratified by the 


—2z=>/Scottiſh Parliament; was, without delay, tranſ- 


A. D. mitted to the 


270r to 

1714. 
The 
VN ION - 
treaty ra- 
tied by 
the Eng- 
liſh Par- 
liament. 


Queen at London ; and was, on the 


twentieth 


Brought over L. 4004 15 


Mr Stuart of Caſtle Stuart, 300 
Lord Elphingſton, — 200 
Lord Fraſer of Salton, 100 


Lord Ceſnock, afterwards Polwarth, 50 


Mr John Campbell, | «- _ =« 200 


Earl of Findlater, — 100 
Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, 100 
Earl of Glencairn, idea. 
Earl of Kintore, — 3 200 

Earl of F — - 100 

Mx John Muir, Provoſt of Ayr, 100 
Lord Forbes, - - © 
Earl of Seafield, Lord Chancellor, 490 

Marquis of Tweeddale, = _ .Ic00 
Duke of Roxburgh, „ J 00 
Lord Elibank, . - 50 
Lord Banff, - RE 11 
Major Cunningham of Eckett, 100 
The meſſenger who n down the 

treaty of union, - - 60 
Sir William Sharpe, - 300 
Patrick Coultrain, Provoſt of Wigton, 25 
Mr Alexander Wedderburn, 75 


Conimiſſioner, for equipage and daily 
allowance, - - 22,32 5 


o O Oo Oo O o 00000 00 0 0 0 


Q. 0:00 


O 


S878 SV ea 0:00 0 8 AV vo ST 0 GO II 


S080 D 


Total, L. 20 20, 540 17 
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twentieth and ſecond day of January, in the year Le 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven, orefinted - 
to the examination of the Engliſh Houſe of Com- — —4 
mons. In that Aſſembly, the Whigs, the authors 1774 
of the treaty, were powerfully predominant. Nor 
could the Tories demonſtrate either the wealth or 
the dignities of the Engliſh nation, to have been, 
in this tranſaction, ſacrificed to the intereſts of the 
Scots. For theſe reaſons, the whole treaty was, 

_ without amendment, eaſily ſanctioned by the 
Commons of England. After ſome contention 
and oppoſition, it was equally honoured with the 
approbation of the Engliſh Houſe of Peers. 
The Queen ſpeedily added her royal conſent. 
The Scottiſh Parliament; after ſettling various 
matters of inferior import, which engaged their 
attention, till news had been received of the final 
ratification of the treaty by the Parliament of 
England; and after a ſhort intermediate adjourn- 

ment ; was, on the twentieth and eighth day of 


April, diſſolved, never more to be re-aſlembled: 
The 


Of the money thus diſtributed, a conſiderable part was 
paid, as arrears juſtly due from the Treaſury, Burt, it 
was well known, that theſe arrears would never have : | 
been obtained, otherwiſe, than in compenſation for the 9 
Parliamentary proſtitution of thoſe to whom they were | nl 
due. Beſides, many who received any; had no claims ö 
gn the * for arrears. 5 : 


Examina- 
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Cap. VII. 
= [[ be ONE PEOPLE ®, 

n e | 

1701 to : | 

114. CONCERNING the merits of this treaty of unioN 
between the Scottiſh and the Engliſh nations, two 
queſtions, in a particular manner, force themſelves 
2 3 upon our confideration : Was this ux iox adapted 
this trea- to be, in the whole, beneficial to the united king- 
175 dom ?—Was it perfectly equitable in the diſtribu- 


tion of its advantages to both nations alike ? 


$:cr. I. The Scots and the Engliſh were, henceforth, to 


9 f 


The Ir was impoſſible for the authors or the adver- 
ION has 


been be- {@rzes of the udo, diſtinctly to foreſee, at the 
ment © zra when it was accompliſhed, all the conſequences 
Vhich were to reſult from it. The experience of 
almoſt a century, that has fince elapſed, enables 

their poſterity to paſs a ſurer judgement upon its 

merits: The general voice of almoſt all parties, 

alike of the wiſe and of the vulgar, of the ſuperfi- 

cial and of the: profoundly. diſcerning, now de- 

clares it to have been greatly beneficial.—It has 
gradually extinguiſhed thoſe mutual bofilitres, that 
oppoſition of national intere/ts, thoſe contrarieties of 
character, which, in former times, made the Scots 

and the Engliſh, reciprocally adverſe to each other's 
improvement in all the better arts of life. —lt 

has facilitated the zransferente, mutually of the 
wealth, induſtry, and ingenious art of England into 

| Scotland, 

Defoe: Burnet ; Lockhart, &c. 
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Scotland, and of the patience, parſimony, ardent 580 h. ; 'l 
ambition, and vivid activity of the Scots into Eng. 

land.—lt has eminently contributed to advance ka we | 
the civilization of the Britiſh nations, by clearing, 1114. 1 
conneQing, multiplying, and extending all thofe 
channels, by which knowledge, opulence, refine» 

ment are continually circulated, and increafed 

in their circulation, throughout the empire.— 

It has greatly exalted the political importance 

of Great Britain in the ſyſtem of the European 
powers: For, before the uxlox, England was, 
almoſt always, in fact, ſo much weaker on ac- 

count of its vicinity -to Scotland ; but, ever 

ſince the UN1oN, England will be found to have 
gained an addition of almoſt one-third, to its for- 


— 
—_ * — 2 = — — 2 p —— — 
— — = — - —— — == = . ———— 
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mer ſtrength: England and Scotland were, before, N 
the giant and the dwarf, at variance; they are , 
now the ſame dwarf and giant, marching on from 4 
victory to victory, in well-pleaſed co-operation.— [ 
Even after the uNioN of the two nations, rebel- 1 


lions, the natural fruit of the Revolution, were 

ſtill to diſtract the people, and to ravage the land: 

But, it ſeems probable; that, if this union had 

not been - accompliſhed; a zew Revalution, per- | 

' haps a new ſeparation of Scotland and England RES: 

into two diſtin kingdoms, the dominions of dif- 

ferent Sovereigns, mult have unhappily enſued.— 

Such were the local circumſtances of the Scots 

and the Engliſh, in reſpec to one another; that, 5 


Vor. V. sQ amidſt 


1 
— 
— — 
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—— 
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amidſt the improving policy and civilization of all 


Europe; they could not live, otherwiſe, than in the 


A. D. 
1501 to 
2714. 


cloſeſt intimacy of civil and political union, or in 
the moſt troubleſome and inveterate, mutual en- 


mity: In this ſtate of things, was not the ux1on, 


neceſſarily, one of the moſt fortunate of events? 


Were the intelligence and the virtue of mankind, 


improved to the higheſt perſection of which they 
appear to be ſuſceptible ; it might then be deſire- 
able, that they ſhould, all alike, be concerned in the 
legiſlative and executive. regulation of that civil 
order, in which they live together: On the con- 


trary, in the preſent imperfection of human vir- 


tue and wiſdom, it is devoutly to be wiſhed; that, 
in the legiſlature and government of any ſociety, 
the ſmalleſt number of perſons may ever be em- 
ployed, by which it is poſſible for the general intergſts 
and general opinion to be duly explained and pro- 
vided for, in the inſtitution and the execution of the 
laws: But, in Britain, before the urion, the 


number of Counſellors, Officers of the State, 


and Parliamentary repreſentatives. of the people, 
was certainly, in ſome reſpects, inconveniently and 

uſeleſsly great: And, its diminution is, therefore, | 
to be reckoned among the benefits. which the Bri- 


tiſn nations have derived from their union. —Thoſe 


-advantages which commerce was to derive from the 
eſtabliſhment of one ſtandard of coins, and one 
ſtandard of weights and meaſures, throughout the 

| iſle, 
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iſle, naturally ſpring from the ſame ſource. Look m— 
at the deſolate barrenneſs of any two territories, wy 
which—are parted from each other by natural bar- — — 
riers, —are without canals, high. roads, boats, car- 1714. 
riages, beaſts of burden, —have no towns, pariſh- 
churches, fairs, or markets :—Again, view the 

ſame two territories, after their barriers have been 
broken down, after frequent canals and highways 
have been made to interſe& them in all directions, 
after boats, carriages, beaſts of burden have been 
abundantly provided, after market-towns and pa- 

riſh churches have ariſen, thick, over all the land! 

Such as is the former of theſe pictures, was the 

ſtate of Scotland and England, before their u- 

NIOWN |: Such as is the latter, has their condition 


gradually come to be, fince that great æra! 


IT is leſs eaſy, to give a ſatisfactory anſwer to gcotland 
the queſtion, —whether the bargain between the e 
two kingdoms in the treaty of uxiox, was ane 
equal one?—Equal, it was not. The inte- treaty. 
reſts of the Scottiſh African Company, the dig- 
nity of Scotland as a feat of ſupreme legiflature 
and judicature, the very form of the ' Scottith 
conſtitution, the infant vigour of the Scottiſh 
manufaQures and traffic, the ancient pride of the 
national independence of the Scots, were all ſa- 


crificed, in the treaty of the uxiox, to the deſires 


5Q2 Wt 
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SECT. 5 of the Engliſh Whigs, to the pecuniary intereſts 


 .Cnae.V 


. thoſe Scots whoſe votes were bought with mo- 
7s Do ney, for the accompliſhment of the treaty, to the 


1714 


- Into invincible idleneſs and poverty. It engroſſes 


wants or avarice of thoſe proprietors of the ſtock of 


the African Company, who were ſecretly not un- 
villing, to betray the deareſt rights and honours of 
their country, — ſo that they themſelves might only 
recover thoſe ſubſcription-ſums which they believed 
to be otherwiſe irrecoverably loſt. —In all con- 


nections of trade or policy, between a rich nation 


and a poor one; unleſs where the poor abſolutely 


over-runs, conquers, plunders, and enſlaves the 


rich one; the advantage will ever be in favour of 
that which is the richt. It is richer as being 


more ingenious, more induſtrious, more dexte- 
rous in manufactures, more ſkilful in commerce, 


than the poorer nation with which we compare it. 
Hence, the rich country neceſſarily draws out of 


the poor one, — the raw materials for manufacture, 
or the money which theſe raw materials elſewhere 
procure, —all the money that can be given 


for foreign refinement and education, —and all 
the Jabgurers for thoſe very mean and noxious 
occupations, in which it is reluctant to conſume 
the lives of its own people. In return for theſe, 
it ſends into the poor country, its manufactures, ſo 
cheap and ſo highly finiſhed, that the purchaſers 


deſpair of ever equalling them, and fink down 


with 
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with equal facility and certainty, the direction of L 
all the movements, throughout all the channels . 
their common traffic. Partly from the ſuperiority of A. D. 
its arts, partly from the vigilance of its jealouſy, in "He 
part from the immenſity of its capital, it ſets all 
competition by its poor confederate, tor a long, long 

while, at an infinite diſtance. Such was, unde- 
niably, the natural and neceſſary conſequence to 
poor Scotland, of its UN1oN with the rich king- 
dom of England! Beſides, it muſt ever be of in- 
finite importance to a country, to be under the 
immediate inſpection of a Legiſlature, whoſe at- 
"tention is wholly fixed upon its peculiar circum- 
ſtances, and whoſe cares are, all, directed, ſolely 
to its improvement. Such a Legiſlature, Scotland, 
before the uxton, poſſeſſed. Many were the means 
for improvement, which that Legiſlature ſuggeſted 
and encouraged, between the two eras of the 
Revolution and the Uniox: Many were the re- 
wards beſtowed, even amidſt the national po- 

verty, upon literature, ſcience, art, and commer- 
cial . enterpriſe. From the era of the. uxtox, 
Scotland was long to be—bat the ſtep-child care 
of a Legiſlature, that was to think of little elſe 
concerning it, fave the vigilant ſubjection of 
its intereſts to thoſe of England.—The loſs of a 
Parliament, after the ancient loſs of a royal Court, 
was the loſs of a centre of intelligence and pa- 
triotiſm, from which, theſe moſt precious of all the 
ES means 
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means of public good, had been continually effuſed 


in copious ſtreams throughout the land: It was, 


A. D. 


1901 to 
1714. 


as if the heart and the brain ſhould be taken out 
of one living organized body, in order to double 
theſe primary, vital, and ſenſitive parts, in ano- 
ther ſuch body, to which the former languid and 


almoſt lifeleſs frame muſt be, henceforth, ap- 


pended. —Not only by traffic, but in the expen- 
diture of Government, was Scotland long to ſuffer 
loſs from its union with England. The public re- 
venues were no longer to be expended,” within 
the kingdom, in the ſame proportion as before, 
but to be carried away for expenditure in Eng- 


land. The Scottiſh members of Parliaments were 


to carry much of the produce of their eſtates to 
be conſumed in England, during their attendance 
upon their duties as Britiſh Legiſlators. All who 
had revenues in Scotland were, henceforth, to 
haſte away, in a much greater proportion than 
formerly, to waſte their fortunes abroad, —heed- 


leſs of the impoveriſhed condition of their na- 


tive land.—Eyen the traffic in ſheep, cows, and 
oxen, which was to be the moſt liberally invited 


from Scotland to England; was long to prove, 


perhaps more injurious than beneficial to the 


Scots; by inducing them to negle& the huſband- 


ry of tillage—while they knew not its uſeful. 


| neſs, even to form the belt paſture-grounds for 


cattle; and ** prompting the landholders to de- 
populate 
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populate. their eſtates of ſmall farmers and cotta- 88 
gers, who were diligent plowmen, for the ſake .. 
throwing whole pariſhes into wide tracts of ſoli- A: Pte 
tary paſture for black cattle.—Was it no diſad- 17144 
vantage to the Scots, to ſee; that the progreſs of 

their own, municipal law was no longer to keep 

pace with the progreſs of knowledge and of man- 

ners ; but that they were, henceforth, to be left 

in ſubjection to their old laws, many of which 

had been enacted in the worſt of times; and were 

to behold ſuch a judicature as their CourT or SES 
$10N,—by its neceflary power to accommodate, in 
deciſion, old laws to modern circumſtances, — thus to 

engroſs an authority too great to be, otherwiſe 

than unfortunately, lodged with any branch of the | 
Executive Power ?-—Nay, to enhance whatever 
was weak and treacherous in their manage- 

ment of the unton-treaty; the majority in this 
laſt ſeſſion of the laſt Scottiſh Parliament, farther 
betrayed the beſt intereſts of their moſt valuable, 
national manufaQtures, by two remarkable AQs. 

They repealed an a& which, for the benefit of the 
Scottiſh Linen- manufacture had enjoined the prac- 
; rice of burying in linen; and with an unaccount- 
able preference to the ſtaple-manufaQure of Eng- 
land, they ordained woollens to be, in future, rather 
uſed in burial. They, in a manner equally wicked 
and imprudent, 'friendly to the Engliſh manufac- 
tyre, deſtructive of their own, prohibited the ex- 


portation 
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portation of woollen cloths out of Scotland; 


- While they earneſtly enjoined the exportation of 


A. D. 
1701 to 
9 14714. 


4 


wool, the raw material !—Ought any conſidera- 
tion to have had weight with the Scottiſh Com- 
miſſioners for the treaty of the union, and with 
the Parliament who examined and ſanctioned 
their work, to induce them to relinquiſh for ever, 
the hope of ſeeing the capital of Scotland, the 
occaſional ſeat of a Britiſh Parliament and a Britiſh 
Sovereign? Are there any good reaſons in ſound 
policy, why Governments and Legiflative Bodies, 
ſhould be always confined to one particular ſpot 
in the Empire, like a muſſel or limpet adheſive to 
its rock? Or is it not demonſtrable, that; for the 


real welfare of the Empire, and to prevent one 


particular part from growing to an enormous, 
unnatural, unhealthy magnitude, —to the extreme 
impoveriſnment of all the reſt; Courts and Par- 
liaments ought to be migratory, and like the Sun, 
to extend their inſpection and their warming in- 
fluence equally round the whole? Such are now 
the facilities for travelling, that royal progreſſes 
need no longer to be ſo formidably expenſive, 
as in the days of James the Sixth, and of Charles 
the Firſt. And, the members of the Legiſlature 
might attend their duty at Vork, Edinburgh, 


or Glaſgow, with the ſame convenience, as at 
London. 


LES; 
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Yes; the bargain of the treaty of the UNION 2 


5 was, aſſuredly, a 
Should we enter into a more minute examina- 
tion of it; we might diſcover many other evils 
which it carried in its train. And yet, it 1s 
doubtful, whether a bargain very greatly better for 
Scotland, could, by any wiſdom and virtue in the 
| Scottiſh Commiſſioners, have been obtained. The 
Scots, as far inferior in numbers, wealth, and 


86g 


. Vll. 


a very unequal one for Scotland. A 


national ſtrength, to the Engliſh, could at no time But, the 


treaty 


have been able to command abſolutely equal could not 


"terms in ſuch a treaty, In the intercourſe be- 


well be 
made bet- 


tween kingdoms and ſtates, the weakeſt muſt, 5er the 


-almoſt always, reſt content with juſt what the 
ſtrongeſt ſhall pleaſe to grant. Accept in good 
nature, what we offer; otherwiſe we ſhall ſoon 
compel you to yield to our conditions. Ever 
{ince the acceſſion of James the Sixth to the 
Engliſh throne, Scotland had, of neceſſity, fallen 
into a ſort of low political dependency upon 
England. Even now, Godolphin and the other 
principal miniſters for England, were, in truth, 
alſo. the prineipal miniſters for Scotland. Quesenſ- 


berry, Seafield, and the other immediate mini- 


ſters for Scotland, were but ſubordinate agents 
depending on the Engliſh miniſtry. The Engliſh 
Privy Council was, unavoidably, to judge with an 


authority ſuperior to that of the Privy Council of 


Scotland, even concerning all Seottiſh affairs, 


Var. V. 5 R | In 
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Sxcr- I. In theſe circumſtances, Scotland was no longer 


Cuae.VII. 


V= Tin a condition to demand equal terms. And 


A. D. 
tot to 


1714. 


when this previous degradation is duly conſidered; 


the treaty will poſſibly appear to be, with all its 


evils, leſs unfavourable to the Scots, than we 
ſhould otherwiſe eſteem it.—Beſides, the Jaco- 
bite party were, at this time, ſo truly formidable 
in Scotland; that thoſe who were ſincerely zealous 


for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ; while they ſaw that 


this was to be ſecured only by the uxiox; muſt 
have been willing, even in honeſt patriotiſm, to 


_ purchaſe it almoſt upon any terms, and therefore 


to accept of harder conditions in the Uxion, than 
they would otherwiſe have choſen to agree to.— 
If unfavourable to. Scotland ; it mult, however, 
be owned, that the Union was conſiderably fa. 
vourable to S$cot/men ; and opened to them, many 
new avenues to the acquiſition of fortune in Eng- 
land, from which they had been, before, of necef- 


fity excluded. Yet, it was, in many inſtances, an 


injury, not a benefit to Scotland, that ſuch a new 
career was now to be preſented to Scotſmen in 
England: The genius, the frength, the indufry, the 
enterpriſing ſpirit of the Scottiſh nation, were thus 
to be leduced away, to reinforce and ſtrengthen 
thoſe of the Engliſh; and Scotland, inſtead of 


| ſeeing itſelf enriched with new civility and with 


augmented population, was to be reduced to the 


poor 
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poor condition of a mere breeding country. —lt is e 1. 
narf. VII. 
probable, that the uxNiox gave, that moſt valuable Noa try 
of civil and political bleſſings, new ſecurity to the Ga ws ' 
liberties, as well of the Scottiſh as of the Engliſh 17:4- 
nation: For, while the two nations were politically 
_ diſtin, it might have been much eafier for an 
ambitious and arbitrary Monarch, to employ the 
ſtrength of one of theſe nations in enſlaving the 
other, than the ſame thing could now be, fince 
the united kingdoms have but one Parliament, 
one army, one common intereſt. States, too, 
in which there is little wealth, but a wide diſtri- 
bution of civil and political privileges and 
powers, are ever liable to become the prey of 
the intrigues of their wealthier and more potent 
neighbours. It is likewiſe the law of human 
nature; that all men ſhould uſually be honeſt in 
their general principles and great, diſtant views ; 
but, like the Scottiſh Commiſſioners and Parlia- 
ment, always liable to be warped from reQitude, 
in proſecuting the detail of means, by avarice, 


ambition, and all the cabal of guilty paſſions. 


Tu ultimate concluſion from all theſe diffe- Gn . 


rent conſiderations reſpecting the UN1oN, there fon con- 
cerning 


fore, is; that it has been greatly beneficial to the uni 


Britain ; that the conditions of 'the treaty were, 
n much leſs favourable to Scotland than 
233 to 
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Seer: L. to England; but that even to Scotland, they 
— as little unfavourable, as the relative cir- 
_ cumſtances of the two different kingdoms would 


1714. Permit. 1 


Continen- 2" HM the train of the negotiation of the treaty 
tal affairs, , R 
of UNIoN, engroſſed the attention, and agitated 
all the. paſſions, of the Scots; war ſtill raged, as 
in former years, on the continent of Europe. 
Two mighty armies of the French and of their 
allied foes, the one led on by Marſhal de Villeroi, 
the other under the abler command of the great 
Marlborough, were to contend in battle, on the 
plain of Ramillies, De Villeroi, though aſſiſted 
by the councils of the Elector of Bavaria, a Prince 
of no mean reputation in military affairs, was 
betrayed by the artifices of Marlborough, to 
throw his army into confuſion, by unneceſſary 
movements to meet a feigned attack of Marlbo- 
rough's ſquadrons, at a place where the French 
| line was already, even without reinforcement, im- 
pregnable. The vigilance of the Britiſh General 
ſeized the fortunate moment. In leſs than a quar- 
ter of an hour, the whole French army, amount- 
ing to the number of no fewer than eighty thou» 
ſand men, were utterly routed, Three thouſand 
of their dead remained on the field of battle: 
| an. hundred Pom of their cannon, their baggage, 
| their 


* 
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their ſtandards and colours, became the prize of the Szcr. I. 


victors. All Brabant, and almoſt all Spanith Flan- 
ders, were almoſt immediately abandoned to the 
Allies, by the. terrified flight of the vanquiſhed 
French. Menin, Dendermonde, and Aeth, were a- 
mong the ſtrong towns, which, in conſequence of 


Cup. VII. 


A. D. 
1701 to 
17 K4. 


the deciſive victory of Ramillies, Marlborough was, 


farther, enabled to wreſt from the French in 
Flanders, before the cloſe of the ſame campaign. 
After ſome proſperous beginnings, in Traly, the 
fortune of the Houſe of Bourbon, there, likewiſe, 
yielded, during the ſummer of the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fix, to the luckier arms of 
the Allies.—Before Turin, the French army, com- 
manded by Marſhal, de Marſin and the Duke of 


Orleans, were, with a terrible loſs, defeated by, 


the Imperialiſts led by Prince Eugene, the only 


one of Marlborough's great military contempora- 
ries, who was ſcarcely inferior to his genius and 
Vis fame. — In Spain, about the ſame period, Eng- 
liſh valour compelled a great naval and military 
force of Frenchmen and of Spaniards attached to 
the Gallic cauſe, to retire, with diſgrace and fa- 
tal loſs, from before the walls of Barcelona, at a 
time, when that city, and, in it, the German 
Pretender to the Spaniſh Crown, had been well 
nigh captured by their aſſaults. On another ſide, 
the Engliſh and the Portugueſe, deſcending from 
the confines of Portugal, under the conduct of 

| the 
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Sock 1. the Earl of Galway and the Marquis de las Mi- 


as, penetrated, with an unreſiſted career, inte 


. 


1701 to 


the very boſom of the Spaniſh capital of Madrid. 


n It was only by the brave and ſkilful conduct of the 


Duke of Berwick, the natural brother of the Bri- 
tiſh Queen, that the French, with the Prince 
whom they contended to eſtabliſh on the Spaniſh 
throne, were ſaved from entire expulſion out of 
the conteſted kingdom.—In Germany, the genius 
of Marſhal de Villars, the greateſt general whom 


France had produced, ſince the more illuſtrious 


times of Conde, Turenne, and Luxembourg, be- 
gan, once more, to triumph over the languid efforts 
of the Imperialiſts, and the declining mental 
powers of the Prince of Baden.—At ſea, an ill- 
concerted enterpriſe of the Engliſh for a deſcent 
upon the coaſt of France, was defeated by a te- 
dious contrariety of the winds, by its own inju- 
dicious contrivance, and perhaps, alſo by the 


miſconduct of the commanders to whom its exe- 


cution was intruſted. Amidſt this progreſs of af- 
fairs, the Duke of Marlborough ; perhaps ſup- 
poſing, for a moment, that peace, even amid the 


career of his victories, was neceſſary to preſerve 


to himſelf and his friends, their wonted authority 


in the Britiſh adminiſtration ; perhaps believing 
that Lewis was unable to prolong the war, and 


that unleſs he ſhould ſnatch the profits of mediation, 
theſe might be intercepted by ſome of his rivals; 


it 
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it may be, diſpoſed, through the negotiations of Serv 


2 peace, yet to promote the intereſts of the ſon o. 


an unfortunate Sovereign whom he had once 
loved, and whom he had betrayed ; or, more pro- 

bably, cunningly defirous to amuſe the French 
with a vague proſpe@ of peace, which ſhould di- 
vert them from any endeavours in behalf of the 
' Pretender, by which Anne might be irreconcileably 
offended ſecretly attempted, by an inſinuating com- 
munication'to his ſiſter's ſon, the Duke of Ber- 
wick, to entice Lewis into a negotiation. If Ber- 
wick may be believed; Lewis, and Chamillard 
whom, for his {ſkill in playing at billiards, this 
King had made his Chief miniſter; even amidſt 
the news of ſo many diſaſters of the French ar- 
mies, the cries of the people for bread, and the 


almoſt entire exhauſtion of the wealth of France 


in unavailing ſupplies to a Treaſury which the im- 
menſe expenditure of the war held for ever 
empty; lighted Marlborough's offer; and would 
not yet permit it to be ſuppoſed, that France need» 
ed to humble herſelf at the feet of her enemies. 
But, the pride of Lewis was, not long after, com- 
pelled to yield to the neceſſities of his ſituation. 
He condeſcended to ſolicit peace; but met a re- 
fuſal ;—becauſe the nations combined againſt him, 
being fluſhed with victory, ſuppoſed that he de- 
ſired only to diflolye their alliance, and to recruit 


his 


A.D. 
1701 do 


1714. 
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Sxer. I. his own ſtrength, by a temporary relaxation, in 


Char. V 


CH order to a more vigorous renewal, of the war; — 


A- D. 


1701 to 
1714. 


or rather, becauſe it was, in an eminent degree, 


the intereſt of thoſe generals, commiſſaries, con- 
_ tractors, bankers, uſurers, ſtockjobbers, and 
petty ſubſidixed princes, who had, at this time, the 
chief influence over the Dutch and Britiſh coun- 
cils, that a war which gorged them with the wealth 


of all Europe, ſhould ſtill be extended and pro- 


longed. Not leſs proſperous in the primary care 


of their domeſtic adminiſtration; than in directing 


the ſtorm of war, or in ſpreading or breaking 
the ſnares of intriguing negotiation, where they 
ſwayed the affairs of all Europe, abroad : the 
Britiſh miniſters, Godolphin and Marlborough, 


with their Whig aſſociates and dependents in of. 


ice, — ſaw themſelves maſters of a great majority in 


Parliament, who were ready to approve and re- 


ward all thier deeds, and to lend the authority of 
law to all their wiſhes : Marlborough was flattered | 


by the thanks of the Commons, for thoſe atchieve- 
ments by which he had fo ſignally humbled the 
pride of France: New emoluments were, by the 
ſame laviſh hands, added, to ſwell the ſtores of 
his former wealth: By the partiality of his coun- 
try, thoſe honours which had been, before, con- 
ferred on himſelf perſonally, were now entailed,. 


even on the female line of his * The 
UNION 
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UNION with Scotland, that great meaſure of the Sxor. I. 1 
5 a 2 Cut. VII. | 

Whigs, gave a triumph to Godolphin, in the 

plauſive approbation with which it was received 4. P. 


by the Engliſh Parliament. No ſupplies which 1 | 

Marlborough and his friends choſe to demand for ; ill 
the farther proſecution of the war, were deemed | | 
too extravagant for the uſes to which they were de- : Ii 


ſtined, or too grievous for the nation to contribute, 1 
Even the refuſal of thoſe offers of peace from 10 
Lewis, which would have exempted the nation 
from the neceſſity of contracting new debts, as of 0 
burdening themſelves with new impoſts, was, [ i 
however, approved by the voice of a people who 110 
ſeemed now, for a while, to poſtpone every other Y 1 
intereſt, to political grandeur and the pride of "i 
military conqueſt. Such was the ſtate of Engliſh - ul 
affairs, and the ſpirit of the Engliſh people, when | = 
the laſt Engliſh Parliament was diſſolved, to make 
way for the convocation of the firſt Parliament of | | 
Great Britain n 


—  —— — —  __ —— 


Nane had been rejected: And returning ſum- i 
mer, therefore; renewed the war. A line of mi- | 1 
litia was extended along the coaſts of France, to 
protect them from the deſcents of the Engliſh: Ia 
Flanders, in Germany, in Spain, France was yet 
enabled to form new armies. The fortune of the 

Houſe of Auſtria, prevailing in Italy, deprived the 

„ e French 


* Burnet ; _— the Time: Duke of Berwick's Me- 
moits, &c. | 
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Ser. French and their Spantſh friends of their laſt 
ttong holds in that country. But, in Spain, that 


A. D 
1701 to 
1714. 


1708. 


great general, the Duke of Berwick, entirely 
broke the ſtrength of the Portugueſe and Engliſh 
invaders, in the famous battle of Almanza, in 
which, ſix thouſand of the allies were ſlain; ten 
thouſand were made priſoners ; their artillery, 
fandards, colours, equipage, and baggage, be- 
came the prey of the victors ; and almoſt all that 
had been conquered for Charles, fell again into 
the power of his rival Philip.—-In Germany, the 
genius of Villars ſuſtained. the fortunes of France, 
yet, without being able to penetrate with ſucceſs, 
beyond the Rhine. The arts of Marlborough, 
however, ſoothed the young King of Sweden, 
Charles the Twelfth, whoſe name was, at this 
time, terrible throughout Europe, and whom his 


wrongs had juſt begun to provoke to take part 


with France againſt the German Emperor and 
the Allies.— But, in Flanders, the wiſe caution 
of the Duke of Vendome, afforded Marlbo- 
Tough no opportunity to reap new laurels, — 
From before Toulon, which, with the aid of an 
Engliſh fleet, they had: beſieged, Prince Eugene 


and the Duke of Savoy were compelled to retire 


with loſs, and in diſgrace —A fatal ſhipwreck on 
the rocks of Scilly, deprived the Engliſh navy of 
the gallant Sir Cloudſley Shovel, and of ſeveral of 
its beſt ſhips of war. Death, and all the diſaſters 
EL Sent © 23G: 3 of 


4 
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of war, throughout the campaign, extended their ee 
power over both the French and their Allied foes. wy 
The miſeries of the French were renewed and en- —_ 
hanced : But, ſevere miſchances had alſo clouded 17 
the glory, and ſuſpended the career Yes the former 


victories of the Allies *. 


In Scotland, the laſt acts of the Union-Parlia- Spirit or 

the Jaco- 

ment, inſulted the nation, as it ſeemed to the Ja- bites in 

cobites, by aſſigning certain ſums to be paid out \ ena 
of the equivalent. money, for the expences, both of 
the Commiſſioners who had negotiated the treaty 
which was now ratified, and of thoſe who, in the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and two, had 
been fruitleſsly employed in a ſimilar negotiation. 
The diſſolution of that Parliament diſmiſſed its 
Jacobite members, home, to their eſtates, with 
reſentments rankling in their boſoms, which, the 
farther they retired from the ſcene and the ſea- 
ſon of conteſt, became, ſtill, ſo much the more 
indignant. Aſhamed of the deſertion by 'whieh 

they had abandoned every tenible poſt in tlie de- 

fence of thoſe intereſts and principles to-which 
they profeſſed to adhere ; inexpreſſibly mortified 
to perceive, in a review of their late Parliamen- 
tary tranſaQions, that they had been actually out- 
done by the ſuperior, political talents of their op- 
bean ; bold in that courage which is inſpireil 
5820 | by 


* Burnet : Berwick's Memoirs, Ke. 


* 
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Srer. 1 by the abſence of danger ; and inſpirited by thoſe 


* Cuae;V 


— diſcontents which ſtill raged among their 
A. D. vaſſals; they again talked big of the martial 
1701 to 
1714. ſtrength of their party, and began to invoke in- 

ſurrection, after inſurrection had once more laid 


itſelf down to ſſeep “. 


Hooxz's To favour their wiſhes, a ſort of private am- 
— gn baſſador, of the name of Hooks, arrived from 
dation. the French King and the Pretender. The ſincere, 
high. flying Jacobites received him with tranſport; 

heard, with joy, — that young James intended ſpee· 

dily to come among them, —and that Lewis, even 

amid the difficulties of his own affairs, was not 
unwilling to aſſiſt them, in an inſurrection, with 

ſome ſupplies of arms, ammunition, money, and 
diſciplined troops; eagerly joined in an en- 
gagement, to muſter, on their part, five thou- 

fand cavalry, and five and twenty thouſand in- 
fantry, for an inteſtine war againſt the preſent 
Government of their country, —if the French 

King would only favour them with a ſufficient 
monthly ſubſidy, and with the other requiſite ſup- 
plies. The Drummonds, the Hays, the Keiths, 
Jord Stormont, and many of the Murrays, with 
almoſt all the diſtinguiſhed landholders and chiefs 

of clans in the north-eaſt counties, made themſelves 
parties in this engagement. Even the Camero- 


nian 


3 Lockhart's Memoirs; Hocke s Memorials : Macpherſon” $ 
IIS. . 
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nians in the Weſt, declared themſelves eager Show: 15 


to abet the cauſe of Jacobitiſm; for, they had yu 


ſtrong hopes, that, if the ferment of Revolution f 


might be once more excited in Scotland; poſſibly 
the dregs of Covenanting Preſbytery might be, by 
ſome chance, jumbled to the top. But the Dukes 
of Hamilton and Athole, with many of thoſe more 
timid and lukewarm Jacobites who had the moſt 
to loſe, ſtood cautiouſſy aloof, and either avoided 
ail correſpondence with Hocke, or ſtrove to 


A. D. 
701 to 


1444. 


baulk his purpoſe of exciting an immediate civil 


war, by muſtering up demands from the Pretender 
and the King of France, with which it was utterly 
impoſſible to comply. So very different are ac- 


tual engagement, actual enterpriſe from the 


mere ſhow of drinking the Pretender's health, 
making bonfires on his birth. day, affociating 
chiefly with perſons who pretend an attachment to 
his intereſts, profeſſing to languiſh for his return, 
boaſting—how much we are willing to do for 
him, execrating his enemies, and placing all our 
own reſentments and loſſes to the account of our 
loyalty and faith to him! Yet, it may be, that 
Hamilton and others of the leſs forward Jacobites 
expected a revolution in favour of the Pretender, 
to be, ſooner or later, quietly effected by the 
Queen herſelf and her Engliſh miniſters; and were, 
therefore, loth to encourage an inſurrection in 
Scotland, which, however it might ſerve the in- 

tereſts 
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on IJ. tereſts of France, would rather retard than pro- 
3 the reſtoration of the Pretender. In either 


caſe, it is, however, impoſſible to conceive the 


; 17144 idea of any turpitude of political conduct, meaner 


and more wicked than that of theſe Jacobites. 


Ihey attached themſelves to thoſe deſpotie prin- 


ciples of Government, an account of which the 
Stuarts had been driven from the throne : Yet; 
from mere cowardice and diſhoneſty, they con- 
tinually evaded any exertion in behalf of the 
Stuarts! Diſloyalty, hypocriſy, cowardice, appear 
to have made up their characters. — Perhaps, in- 
deed, the very habit of correſpondence with the 
Court of St Germaine's, might lead them to con- 
tinue that correſpondence, even after thoſe prejudi- 
ces and affections had been extinguiſhed, by which 
they were originally engaged in it. Or, it may be, 
that ſear, leſt the Pretender, if irritated by their 
avowed deſertion, ſhould betray them to the Bri- 
tiſn Government, might oblige them to keep 
upon fair terms with him, long after they had 


| ceaſed to deſire bis reſtoration. However theſe 


things might be; the zealous Jacobites failed 
not to perſuade Hocke, that, as ſoon as a 
French force ſhould ſnhew itſelf on the, Scottiſh 
coaſt; they ſhould be eaſily able to make all who 


called themſelves Jacobites, to take arms in the 
ſervice bon: King * kn by 


Hooks, 


* Hocke „ Memorials : Lockhurt's Memoirs ; Macpherſon's 
P:pers; Lovat's Memoirs, 
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Hooks, having concluded his negotiation, F< — 
went on board the veſſel which had brought him. 
and, during his ſtay, had hovered on the coaſt, 4. P. 
that it might convey him back to France. On "ik 
his arrival at the French Court, he, by a memo- 
rial to Chamillard,” earneſtly recommended an 7 enter- 
immediate expedition to attack the Engliſh power France. 
in Scotland. The young Pretender, weary of 
endleſs delays and diſappointments to his hopes, 
likened with eager joy to the propoſal of an in- 
ſtant deſcent, to aſſert in arms, his rights to 
the Britiſh Crowns. While of the French cour- 
tiers and miniſters, ſome ſtrove to perſuade their 
Sovereign, that a deſcent on Scotland, joined 
by. all the loyal Scots in arms, would prove 
more beneficial to the intereſts of France, than 
any other military undertaking in which he 
could engage: Others reprobated and ridiculed 
the Quixotiſm of any propoſal which ſhould 
ſolicit the French to the attempt of placing a 
ſtranger in whoſe fate they were little intereſted, 
on a foreign throne ;—when the endeavour to exalt 
a grandſon of their own Sovereign, to fit on the 
" throne of Spain, had almoſt precipitated France 
into utter ruin. But, partly the ſolicitations of 
the Pretender and his miniſters, partly the great 
offers of the Scots, in part the neceſſity which 
France felt for ſome diverſion in the Britiſh iſle, 
which ſhould withdraw the ſtrength of the Engliſh 


trom 
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2 from the continental war, at laſt prevailed. A 
ans Aron of ſhips was equipped: A body of land- 
3 forces was embarked on board the fleet: The 
7%. Pretender, with a ſhow of gallant reſolution, 
went on board. On the ſeventh day of March, 
he failed from Dunkirk, with a fleet of five ſhips 
1708. of war—ſuch as were of ſufficient bulk and bur. 
den to fight in the naval line of battle, two tran- 

ſports," one and twenty trigates “. 
\ | & | * ö 2 
Unprepa- - BRITAIN had ſcarcely received news of the 


red ſtate 
of the Go- Preparations for this expedition, before it was 


zu Britain. ready to ſail. The ſtrength of the Britiſh army, 
was, at this time, on the continent. There were 
hardly three thouſand ſoldiers at the command of 
the Government in Scotland. The Jacobites be- 
came inſolently bold. The friends, the ſervants 
of the Government were alarmed and confounded. 
Thoſe to whom money was due from the Banks, 
terrified by the proſpect of an invaſion, amid 
which it was ſuppoſed that the Banks and other 
depoſitories of money might be riffled or confiſ- 
cated, eagerly aſked their money in coin with 

a haſte which threatened to reduce the great tra- 
ding offices'to ſudden bankruptcy. The Engliſh 
fleet could ſcarcely be made ready in adequate 
time for the gn of the coaſts.. A gentleman 
of 


| ® Letters of the Officers who — in this expedition ; > 
publiſhed with Hooke's Memorials, 
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of the name of Fleming arrived, to warn the * 
HAP 6 


tender's friends in Scotland, of his approach, They 


Jacobites in the North, began to prepare gligie 5» 


arms and vaſſals, and to diſpoſe their ſcouts on the 
coaſt for his reception. The Duke of Hamilton, 
with pretended ignorance of all that was approach- 
ing, haſtened away to his eſtates in England, that, 
till the firſt danger ſhould be over, he might be 
happily remote from harm. The landing was ex- 
pected to take place in the Frith of Forth: The 
firſt attempt would be againſt the town and caſtle 
of Edinburgh. Many of the moſt forward Jaco- 
bites had, therefore, already ſtolen into Edin- 
burgh, ſingly, and on pretence of their private 
aflaits. The very day of the deſtined landing was, 
at laſt, generally known. As if it had actually 
taken place; ſome perſons of diſtinction through- 
out the country, appeared openly in arms; and, 


although they did not yet attempt any deciſive 


enterpriſe, yet ſufficiently evinced their Tevolu- 
tionary intentions. Meſſengers followed the Duke 
of Hamilton to Lancaſhire; where that Duke is 
ſaid to have put on his boots, and to have ſitten 
up, for three days and nights, without ſleep, in 


expectation of ſuch news of the actual com- 


mencement and ſucceſs of the rebellion, as might 
induce him _— to throw off _ diſguile “. 


Vor. v. by * 2 yh 
= Hooke: Lockkart: erat & c. 


/ 


_ Mpanwitice, — 


1701 to 5 


1714. 
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—_— MzANWIIII E, though retarded by ſtormy 
—= weather, which afforded the Engliſh time to 
2 equip and ſend out a fleet; the French ſquadron, 
1714. under the command of the Count de Forbin, 
arrived on the twenty-third of March, off the iſle 

of May, at the mouth of the bay of Forth. A 

veſſel was detached, to fail up the river; and by 

a diſcharge of twenty guns, the ſignal agreed 
upon between the Scots and Colonel Hooke, 

to give notice of the arrival of James with the 
promiſed aids from France. But, the Engliſh, 

with incredible expedition, had, in the mean 

time, ſent out, under Sir George Byng, a fleet 

of forty ſhips of war, for the protection of the 
Scottiſh coaſts. While the French, at the mouth 

of the bay of Forth, awaited the return of the 

ſhip which they had ſent to alarm their Scottiſh 
friends; the Engliſh fleet ſuddenly appeared. Its 
force was, evidently, too great to be attacked ia 
battle by the French, with the proſpe& ot ſuch 

ſucceſs as might enable them, ſtill to accompliſh 

the purpoſed deſcent. Ihe French fleet fled 
Theenter. northward : The Engliſh purſued. Between 


1 * ſome of the ſhips of the two fleets, a ſort of 


-— a+ running-fight took place; in which, however, 
peru neither of the two- obtained any remarkable ad- 
the vigi- vantage. The French continued their flight north - 
* ward. It was ſtill poſſible for them to have ef- 
* fected the intended deſcent. James earneſtly ſo- 


licited 
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licited Forbin to come to inchoe'i in ſome northern ay: I. 


AP. VII. 


port, —intreated him, if unwilling to riſk the - — 


troops and ſhips of the French King his maſter, = D. 


but to ſet James himſelf, with his few Scottiſh at- 


tendants on ſhore, that he might die with his 
friends in Scotland, rather than ſtill remain a. 
wretched, hopeleſs exile. Forbin had probably 


received the ſtricteſt orders—not to- riſk the loſs 
of his maſter's troops, ſhips, and ſtores, at a 
time when it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 
the French Monarch could equip even ſo ſmall a 
ſquadron; — nor yet, to ſuffer the Scottiſh Pretend- 
er to {lip out of his hands, unleſs with the certain 
proſpe& of raiſing all Scotland in arms, to pro- 
mote the intereſts of France; ſince the Pretender 
in Lewis's hands would always be an important 


pledge,—if it ſhould be again neceſſary to ſue for 
peace from the Engliſh and their Allies. He lent 


a deaf ear to the intreaties, the remonſtrances, 
the reſentful exclamations, of James. As provi- 
fions began to fail, the weather was ſtill uncertain 
and ſtormy, and the Engliſh purſued his flight; 
he left the Scottiſh courſe, and turned his courſe 


back to the port of Dunkirk, out of which his 


ſquadron had failed. While the French fleet thus 
retired ; one ſhip, and only one of all their num- 
ber, the Saliſbury, fel into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh. On the ſeventeenth day of April, they arri- 
ved once more at Dunkirk. The young Pretender 

5 1 2 went, 


1 to 
1 * 
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S er. I. went, indignantly, on ſhore; aſhamed of having 


Cup. VII. 


one upon a fruitleſs expedition; angry that De 


A. D. 
2701 to 
1714. 


Forbin ſhould have ſailed with authority to diſobey 
his wiſhes; accuſing Heaven, the French King his 


protector, the Scots his adherents; and for ſome 


Conſe- 
quences 
to the 
Scottiſh 


Jacobites. 


ſmall time, almoſt indifferent to life itſelf, which 
was to be paſſed in humiliation and exile, the heir 
only of his father's pretenſions and misfortunes “. 


IN Scotland, no actual inſurrection had taken 
place. But, the joyful expectations of the Jaco- 
bites, and their ſudden diſappointment, the move- 


ments however ſecret which they had made about 
the time when the French fleet was known to have 
failed from Dunkirk, and the counter- movements 


which they had ſince found neceſſary, the appear- 


ance of a fleet on theſe coaſts, ſo ſmall, that without 


Scottiſh aid, it muſt have been unequal to accompliſh 
even any petty enterpriſe, the diſcoveries of ſpies, 
and the unguarded openneſs of the Jacobites 
themſelves, ſoon warned the Engliſh Government 


of the inſurrection which had been conſpired. 


No ſooner was the firſt alarm over; no ſooner 
did the Jacobites appear to hide their heads in 
confuſion, and ſtrive to diſſemble all conſciouſneſs 


. of the projected rebellion; than the Government 


began to ſtretch out its hands againſt them. All 
the moſt forward of the Jacobite nobles and gentle- 


met 
F Letters publiticd in the ſame f olume with Hooke's Memorials, 
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men were ſeized, caſt into confinement, and Anon. | 
threatened with trial and puniſhment. The Duke Cay | 
of Hamilton, among others, was taken into cuſtody, 2 | 
and carried to impriſonment in London. New means 1714. | 
were inſtantly employed, to ſecure Scotland againſt | 
| 
| 
| 


any future attempt from invaſion or rebellion *, 


Ix the mean time, a party was at length formed "Mi 
in England, againſt the invidious grandeur. and | 
power of Godolphin, Marlborough, and Sunder- | 
land. _, The family-alliances by which theſe ' | 
men were cxcluſively united; and the autho- | | 
rity of the Ducheſs of Marlborough with the "vj 
Queen, amounting to little leſs than that of a | 
Lady Mayorels of the palace; gave offence as well FM 
to the Whigs as to the Tories. The Lord Whar- 
ton, and others of the Whigs, conſpired to join the 
Tories, in a Parliamentary Oppoſition to the mea- 
ſures of the miniſtry. Of the Duke of Hamilton, 
theſe men requeſted; that he would influence the 
Scottiſh elections in favour of their wiſhes : and j 
on this condition, engaged to procure his libera- 
tion, with that of the other Scottiſh Lords in con- 
finement, without ſubjecting them to the tedium 
of lengthened confinement, or the dangers of a 
trial. Hamilton and his friends gladly accepted Hamilton 
the proffered conditions. They were delivered brag 
from danger: And they gave their election- in- 
fluence to the foes of Godolphin and Marlbo- 


rough. 


. 
— .ꝶ5—ñ—¹——̃— A EEE 
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- rough. But, their ſuſpe&ed guilt, and the dan- 


ger from their conſpiracy were, foon after, uſed 


15 28 pretexts which had been ſo accidentally defeated, 


. for drawing the particular attention of the Eng- 


liſh Parliament upon the imperfection of the pro- 
viſions in the law of Scotland for the puniſhment 
of high treaſon. - A ſalutary extenſion of the 
Engliſh laws againſt treaſon, alſo to Scotland, was 
the immediate conſequence *, 8 


Tux election of As members from Scotland, to 
Git in the firſt Britiſh Parliament, was in diffrent 
places, attended with eager conteſts of fival can- 
didates. Some new caſes naturally aroſe, in theſe 
elections, which fell to be decided by the two 
Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament. The Lords Haddo 
and Johnſton, the eldeſt ſons of the Earl of Aber- 
deen and the Marquis of Annandale, had been elec. 
ted repreſentatives for two of the Scottiſh counties. 
But, it was proved, that the eldeſt ſons of Scot- 
tiſh Peers, had never been admitted to ſhare in the 
repreſentation of the petty barons or burgeſſes: 


And a decifion of the Commons of Great Bri- | 


tain, obliged theſe two young noblemen to re- 
linquiſh their ſeats. The Duke of Queenſber- 
ry, having obtained a Britiſh peerage with 
the title of Duke of Dover, in reward for his 
ſervice to the Crown, in accompliſhing the Union; 
was denied the right of voting as a Scottiſh Peer, 
. | in 


* Burnet, vol. vi. 
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in the election of the ſixteen Parliamentary repre- 


ceſs, in ſome inſtances, as well in the Scottiſh elec- 
tions, as in the diſcuſſions which aroſe upon 
them, in the Parliament. In others, the new 
party which was ariſing to ſhake the power of 


Marlborough and Godolphin, taught the mini- 


ſtry to reſpect them as formidable. The Marquis 
of Annandale; having procured a letter, which 
Godolphin, even amid his preſent miniſterial 
greatneſs, had ſent to aſſure the Pretender of 
his fidelity to the Jacobite cauſe ; threatened 
to make public the ſecret of this traitorous 
correſpondence of the Lord High Treaſurer ; 
and thus extorted from Godolphin, ſome impor- 
tant favours, which this Scottiſh Lord muſt, 
otherwiſe, never have obtained. In the pro- 
greſs of miniſterial buſineſs, Queenſberry, in ſpite 
of all the arts of his enemies, (till retained that fa« 
your with the Queen and the leaders in the Admi- 
niſtration, which he had certainly well earned. 


He was appointed SgcCRETARY of STATE FOR 


ScorLAN D: And the chief direction of Scot- 
tiſh affairs, was ſtill continued in his hands: The 
Scottiſh members in the Britiſh Parliament, in 
ſome inſtances, ſtuck together, and acted as a 
body having particular intereſts and particular 
duties, and nct yet duly incorporated with the 
Engliſh members. In other caſes, the Scuttifh 


members! 


837 
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ſentatives for the Scottiſh nobles. The influence 


of the miniſtry was exerted with conſiderable ſuc- 4. P. 


1701 


1714 
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8 I. members divided into two parties; ; of which, one 
conſiſted of the followers of Queenſberry ; while 
A. D. thoſe of the other, adhered to the Dukes of Ha- 

| 83 milton, Montroſe, and Roxburgh, and were oc- 
caſionally inclined, rather to ſupport the Oppo- 


ſition *. 


Progres O the Continent, the war ſtill went on, and 
. N France was ſtill oppreſſed by inceſſant diſaſters. 
A revolt of the cities of Ghent and Bruges, weary 

of the extortions of Marlborough and the other 
Chiets of the Allies, called in the French, to take 
poſſeſſion of theſe ſtrengths of Flanders. But, at 
Oudenarde, the two heroes of the alliance, Marl- 
borough and Eugene, forcing the French troops 

:708. into an engagement which their generals had 
ſtriven to ſhun, defeated them by a victory, which, 

but for the contuſion and fears of the vanquiſhed, 

might perhaps have been incomplete, and might 

have failed to produce any conſequences deci- 

ſively hurtful to their affairs. But, the French fled 

in terror, as if their fortunes had been utterly 
ruined. Eugene and Marlborough purſued. Even 

the fortifications of Lifle,—the key from Flanders, 

opening into France, were inſufficient to protect 

the fugitives, or reſtore their courage. Lifle was 

beſieged by the victors. The town, after a ſiege 

of three months, ang even the citadel, though de- 

tended 


* * Wa vol. * &. 
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fended by Boufflers,—were taken on the eighth 


hundred and eight, —by the arms of the Allies. 
The revolted cities of Bruges and Ghent followed 
the fate of Liſle: And the Elector of Bavaria ſaw 
himſelf compelled, by the approach of Marlbo- 
rough, precipitately to abandon the ſiege of Bruſ- 
ſels.—On the fide of Savoy, the Duke of that 
principality, though oppoſed by Villars, had taken 
ſeveral places, the poſſeſſion of which, opened to 


his arms, a paſſage into the French dominions.—In 


Spain, the Auſtrian Prince ſtill maintained a foot- 


ing, in ſpite of all that the generals of Lewis and 


Philip could atchieve againſt him. Sardinia, Mi- 
norca were eaſily captured by the Engliſh fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Leake.—ln Italy, 
the Pope was terrified to abandon the cauſe of 
Philip, by the threats of the Emperor Joſeph,—to 
let looſe his troops to ſack and pillage Rome.— 
It was, after this ſucceſs in' the campaign for the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and eight, that 
the Duke of Marlborough, with his friend Go- 
dolphin, came to meet a Parliamentary Oppoſi- 
tion, which nothing but the tranſcendent merits of 


both in their reſpective employments, and the 


proſperous ſucceſs of the war, could have enabled 
them, for this time, to withſtand. The threat- 


ened invaſion and rebellion in Scotland, had given 
new advantages to their opponents, which were 


Vol. V. : 5 U eo farther : 
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vll farther augmented by the reſults of the Scottiſh 
[elections *. | 
"AD Top 
1701 to. "6 | 
1714 Bur, it was not either from their Parliament. 


ary enemies, or from the influence of the Scottiſh 
leaders, that Marlborough and his friends had the 
moſt to fear. The influence of his Ducheſs with 
the Queen, was the foundation and the ſupport of 


the miniſterial greatneſs of this Duke and his 


Intrigues 


againſt the 


Marlbo- 
rough 
Party. 


party. The encroaching familiarities, the over- 
bearing influence, the mean avarice, the jealous, 
inquiſitive temper of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, 
at length deprived her of much of that fond, ſub- 
miſſive affection, with which her friendſhip had 
long been cheriſhed by Anne. She had intro- 
duced into the Queen's ſervice, a dependent kinſ- 
woman of her own, that was likewiſe the relation 
of Harley; whoſe talents and induſtry, having, 
firſt, made him eminent in the Parliament, had, 


| ſince, advanced him into high, yet ſubordinate, 


miniſterial employment, Harley thought himſelf 


worthy to ſupplant Marlborough, Godolphin, 


and Sunderland in their miniſterial authority : 


© Miſs Hill was ſufficiently willing to intercept the 


Queen's favour from her great kinſwoman to 


whom ſhe had been hitherto indebted for her ad- 
vancement and - ſupport. A confederacy was 


formed between Harley and Miſs Hill. The 


'*... ® Burnet; Feugieres: Berwick's Memoirs, &c. 
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Queen was inſenſibly led, to prefer the inſinuating 8 


reſpect of Miſs Hill's carriage, to the inſatiable ava. 


rice and the overbearing influence of the Ducheſs 


of Marlborough. And Anne and her woman Hill 714. 


began, mutually, to hide each other's ſecrets, be- 
tween themſelves, from the proud Ducheſs. Miſs 


Hill became the wife of Mr Maſham, with the 


Queen's conſent and favour, before the ſecret of 
the courtſhip, had been once mentioned to her 
couſin. Harley was introduced, by his couſin 
Hill, to ſecret audiences of the Queen. Anne ſtill 
retained a partiality for the Tories: and Harley 
was willing to ſerve her by connecting himſelf 
with that party. All theſe things were, at laſt, de- 
tected by the Ducheſs of Marlborough. In her 
rage, ſhe haraſſed the Queen with endleſs and paſ- 
ſionate, but fruitleſs, expoſtulations, which ſerved 
only to fix the affections of her royal miſtreſs, 
more irrecoverably upon Mrs Maſham. But, in 


regard to Harley, her miniſterial friends were more 


ſucceſsful: and he, with his adherents, were 
compelled to retire from their employments. It 
was—at the very time, while the ſtrength of the 
Godolphin and. Marlborough party, was thus un- 
dermined at Court; and while the arts which 
were employed for a time to avert its fall, ſerved 
only, the more thoroughly to ſhake its ſtrength; 
that the Whigs likewiſe threatened to revolt, 


and to take part with the Tories, againſt the Ad- 


miniſtration. The detection of Godolphin's cor- 
5U2 reſpondence 
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reſpondence with the Court of St Germaine's, 


= made the threats of theſe Whigs, ſo much the more 


A. D. 
1701 to 
1714 


formidable. That letter which had come into the 
the poſſeſſion of the Marquis of Annandale, was 
ſaid to have been, by him, tranſmitted into the 
hands of Lord Wharton. Threatening to ruin 
Godolphin, by making this guilty correſpond. 
ence, a ſubject of Parliamentary inqueſt ; Wharton 
and his friends thus extorted from the Treaſurer, 
the Lieutenancy of Ireland, with other conceſſions, 
emoluments, and employments, which they could 
not otherwiſe have, obtained. An At of Grace, 


procured in the abſence of Wharton, whom he 


chiefly feared, delivered Godolphin from all his 
anxieties concerning the troubleſome letter : 
but, nothing could reſtore him and his party | 


to their former ſhare in the partial favour of 


the Queen. Harley, who had, before, hopes of 


' accompliſhing his ambitious purpoſes, even by 


means of the Whigs; was induced, when he ſaw 
the Whigs once more reconciled to their miniſterial 
chiefs ; to throw himſelf into the arms of the To- 


Ties 3 and to ſeek the gratification of his ambitious 


wiſhes among a party with whom he had been 


once imperfectly connected, but from whom, the 


love of power had, lately, in a great meaſure, 5 


divided him“. 


= # Bur, 
* Dutcheſs of Marlborough's Account of her Conduct: Swift's 
Letters and Hiſtory of the four laſt years of Queen Anne: Bur- 
net's Hiſtory of his Own Times, &c. 
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Bur, amidſt all the i intrigues and bickerings of _ 


party; the public buſineſs ſtill went on. A re- = 


NAL BANK ; in which, the buſineſs of borrowing, 


lending, and exchanging money, was to be mana- 1914. | 


ged by a company poſſeſſing particular privileges, 


and bound by particular conditions ; had been an ow 
inſtitution of the reign of King William. The tions. 


vaſt pecuniary tranſactions of the Government, in 
which that Bank had been employed; the exten- 
fion of Britiſh commerce, as well internal as fo- 
reign ; and the great diverſity of the money-deal- 
ing buſineſs, which was created by the war; had, 
at once, afforded ſufficient profits to the proptie- 
tors and managers of this National Bank, and 
pointed out the wiſdom of enlarging their capital, 
to enable them to extend their trade, anſwerably 
to the demands of the nation. By an A& of Par- 
liament, the charter of the Bans was, therefore, 
renewed ; and its proprietors were authoriſed to 
double the capital by a new ſubſcription, The 
money which this new grant of its monopoly and 
privileges, to the Banking Company, procured, in 
compenſation, to Government, was a ſeaſonable 
_ ſupply to the neceſſities of the war. With a rapi- 
dity which aſtoniſhed Europe, perſons eagerly 
engaged by ſubſcription to pay to the Bank, 
on the conditions of the act of Parliament, 
ſums of money equal to the whole new ca- 
pital, within four hours from the time at which 
8 the 
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the books for receiving their ſabſcriptions, had 


5 eee publicly opened. — The Queen's huſband, 


Leo 5 
1714. 


Scottiſh 


Prince George of Denmark, was recently dead: 


And the two Houſes of Parliament failed not 
to condole with her in a ſuitable addreſs; and at 
the ſame time, endeavoured to chear her widowed 
grief, by recommending the ſolace of a ſecond 
marriage. 


| Deine theſe tranſactions in England, the 
affairs of Scotland advanced, more quietly than 
in the preceding year. But, the averſion for the 


'UNIoN, the intrigues with the Pretender, the 


contentions of party, had not yet ceaſed. New 
emiſſaries ſtill reſorted into Scotland, from the 
Pretender and the French: New projects of in- 
ſurrection and invaſion, were framed. | Since the 
invaſion lately attempted, had been fruſtrated, 


without any fault of the Scottiſh Jacobites ; theſe. 


men eagerly took advantage of this circumſtance, 
to exclaim bitterly againſt the ſtorms which tempeſt. 
ed the ocean, againſt the timidity of rhe French, 
againſt the inhoſpitable treachery of Lewis. On this 
laſt occaſion, they affirmed, ſo ſkilfully, ſo zea- 
louſly had all things been arranged in Scotland 
that, if the Pretender had but landed, with any 
force, however ſmall; their endeavours, and his 
cauſe, could not poſſibly have failed to be crowned 


with ſucceſs. The National Bank of England 


| had 
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had been reduced to the very verge of bankruptcy, Ser 


The xqQuIvVALENT-MONEY, which had been already 
ny D. 


tranſmitted from London to the caſtle of Edin- 


burgh, muſt of neceſſity have fallen into the 1714. 


hands of the rebels. Were but the Pretender 
once in Britain, —whatever the fortune of his arms, 


—a ſiſter would hardly refuſe him—at leaſt the 


honours of heir-apparent for the preſent, and the 
hopes of quiet ſucceſſion to the throne, after her 
death. In Ireland, ſo near, at its north-eaſt ex- 
tremity, to Scotland, James had ſtill many faithful 
friends: And, of theſe, a party might be, at any 
time, without great difficulty, conveyed into the 
Hebudian Iſles, or landed on the coaſt of Argyle- 
ſhire, thence to be led down, in a bold expedition, 
into the Lowlands. A gentleman of the clan of 
the Macleans, an officer in the French ſervice, 
earneſtly propoſed to repair,—if a ſufficient ſupply 
of money and arms ſhould be granted him,—to 
form a body of Highland troops, in the Hebudian 
Iſles; who ſhould maintain an inceſſant war againſt 
the preſent Britiſh Government; ſhould ſome- 


times make enterpriſes by land, into the lowland 


counties, ſometimes infeſt the coaſts and the ſhip- 
ping, by piratical excurſions at ſea; ſhould fortify 
themſelves impregnably, in their inſular faſtneſſes; 
| ſhould connect the Scottiſh with the Iriſn Jaco- 
bites ; and ſhould prepare the country for the arri- 
val of James himſelf, when the death of his ſiſter, or 

| ' any 
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00D IF other fortunate turn in his affairs, might make 
waHaeligible for himſelf, once more to repair to Britain. 


A.D. 
1701 to 


1514. 


But, the broken ſtrength, the humbled ambition, 


the extinguiſhed generoſity of Lewis refuſed any 


new enterpriſe in behalf of the unfortunate Stuart: 
Nor would the French miniſters abſtra& money 


from affairs which they accounted more their own, 


and more neceſſary, in order to ſerve the intereſts 
of a poor Prince, who had been too long ſupported 


by their Sovereign's bounty.— James, in the mean 


time, made a campaign with Villars: And Villars 


was gained to the warm patronage of his pre- 


tenſions and hopes. — The Marquis de Frexeliere, 
the friend and relation of the exiled Fraſer of 
Lovat; partly in kindneſs to Fraſer; partly from 
his partiality for the intereſts of the unfortunate 


James; had planned an expedition, of which Fre- 


zeliere was to take the command, in which Fraſer 
of Lovat was to ſerve under him, and which was 


deſtined to ſeat James on the Scottiſh throne. 


The French miniſters had given their reluQant 
conſent: And the troops, money, and ſtores 
were to be ſpared out of the eſtimate previouſly 
made for the campaign of the year. Marlborough's 
ſtrength, and movements, in Flanders, made it im- 


poſſible to ſpare even a man, a gun, a ſingle livre 


for the projected enterpriſe: And the deſign was, 
of neceſſity, abandoned. The payment of the 


EQUIVALENT-MONEY, naturally contributed much 


to quiet the Jacobite propenſities of the Scots. 


But, 


1 
| 
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| Bur, ſince the money had been paid, the tie of ex. Ser, . 


1a. VII. 


pectation now ceaſed to bind; New projects were, 2 
therefore, to be conceived; and new enterpriſes, to 4. D. 


1701 to 


be undertaken, No longer occupied in Parliamen- 4714. 


tary buſineſs, the Scottiſh nobles and gentry found 
the. ſelves thrown aſide, by the efficacy of the 
UNION, to an inſignificance and inaction which 


they could not patiently endure, and from which 


it was natural from them to ſtrive to eſcape, even 
by the outbreakings of rebellion, or the machi- 
nations of profligate and turbulent intrigue, The 
novelty of thoſe changes, which the Un10N neceſſa- 
Tily introduced into Scotland, was, at firſt, in 
many particulars, unpleaſing to the Scots; And 
the farther luch changes were carried into effect, 


ſo much the higher, did the national diſſatis faction 


conſtantly riſe, The FacuLTY OF Apvocar Es, 
venerable as the guardians and interpreters of the 
laws; departing from that cautious moderation 
which it became ſuch a public body to maintain; 
declared their wiſhes to be favourable to the ty» 
ture ſucceſſion, rather of the Pretender, than of 


the Houſe of Hanover, to the Bruiſh throne, | 


For many years, the trade with France, though, 


in truth, hurtful and impoveriſhing to the whole 


Britiſh nations, had proved Temarkably lucrative 
to the Scottiſh merchants. The loſs of that tradg 
by the UN1uN, proved, therefore, a ſource of end- 
lels and unappeaſable diſſatisfaction, The idea 

Vor. V. * as: that 


| 
: 
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that James's connections with France, would, of 


courſe, reſtore this trade, if James ſhould ever 
become King of Scotland, operated as an happy 
recommendation of the exiled Prince to all the 
trading part of the nation.—But, the ſucceſſes of 


Marlborough, — the humiliation of France,—the 


lengthened exiſtence of the Revolution-eſtabliſh- 


ment, —the expenditure of the Government, paſſ- 


ing through the hands of thoſe only, whoſe con- 
duct beſpoke an alienation from the Pretender's 
intereſts,the fears and wiſhes of the Proteſtants, 
—the preferment of none in the army but ſuch as 
were friends to the Whigs and the Revolution. 


| oppoſed obſtacles to the wiſhes of the Pretender 


Engliſh . 
and Con- 


tinental 
IIS, 


and his friends, of which the force was conti- 


nually augmented, and which were deſtined ever 
to baulk their endeavours, and to fruſtrate all 
their hopes. 


IN England, on the Continent, all things ſtill 


went on in a career favourable to the Proteſtanr 


and the Revolution intereſts, hoſtile to the Pre. 


tender, humiliating and deſtructive to France. 
Ide Duke and Ducheſs ef Marlborough had, in- 


deed, loſt their influence in the Queen's cloſet : 
and their power in the State had, by conſequence, 


begun to totter to its fall. But, the force of 


that 


* Burnet's Hiſtory : Macpherſon 8 Papers; Papers of Hooke ; : 
Lord Lovat's Memoirs, &c. 


— 
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that Parliamentary party which began to ariſe Ser. I. | 
againſt them, had been broken in its very foma - 
tion: Nor was even the Queen, able to expel. _ 
them, haſtily, from thoſe ſtrong-holds of power 1714 
which they had firmly occupied. Abroad, the 
| reſiſtleſs career of Marlborough's ſucceſſes ; the 
fruſtration of almoſt every enterpriſe, which the 
fervants of Lewis could undertake ; and famine 
combining with the waſte and havock of war, to 
| ſcourge the pride of France; drew from the 
f French King, ſubmiſſive offers, to prevent the re- 
newal of the war, by a peace, which he was willing 
to purchaſe at the price of ſuch conceſſions as his 
enemies could hardly of themſelves have preſumed 
to aſk. Heinſius, the penſionary of Holland, who 
had been raiſed by King William, to the chief ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the Dutch; Prince 
Eugene, the General and the war-miniſter of the 
Emperor ; Marlborough, the genius who excited 
and directed the wrath of Britain; were the ar- 
bitrators for peace and war, for the whole Allied 
Powers, whoſe favour it became neceſſary for Lewis 
to propitiate, in order to obtain the peace, which 
| the neceflities of his kingdom forced him to court. 
k 


— 


The ceſſion of the Spaniſh Monarchy, ſo far as it 
was in the power of France; the ſurrender of the 
conqueſts of France on the Upper Rhine,—and 
of almoſt all the ſtrongeſt towns of French Flan- 
ders, as a barrier to the States of Holland; to 

5 5X 2 acknowledge 
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acknowledge Anne as the lawful Queen of Great 
re. Britain, —the Elector of Brandenburgh as King of 
2 * Pruſſia, the Duke of Hanover, as the ninth Elec- 


tor of the German Empire; the reſtoration of thoſe 
territories to the Duke of Savoy, which the arms 


of France had raviſhed from him; acquieſcence 
in thoſe favourable terms, by which the Allies had. 


purchaſed the co-operation of the Portugueſe 1=: 
Theſe were the preliminaries,—preliminaries ſeem- 


ing to concede whatever. the Allies profeſſed to 


Fruitleſs 


nc got la- 


tions for 


peace. 


ſeek in the- war, — which Lewis voluntarily of- 


fered. Such propoſals from ſa proud a foe, 


were glorious to Marlborough and to Eugene, | 


and eminently flattering to all the Allies. But, 
when ſo much was offered; Heinſius, Townſhend 
the Britiſh Plenipotentiary, and the Allies in ge- 


neral, thought, that more might yet be obtained. 


France had ſo. long been formidable J Lewis's 


pride had been ſo overbearing and offenſive ; that 


the nations would not be- ſatisfied to ſee ſuch a 


foe | crouch before them, unleſs they might ſet - 


their feet on his neck; that they could think it 
enough, that he ſhould offer himſelf to their fet. 
ters, unleſs he would allow them to break the 
bones of both his arms and his legs. Heinfius, 
Marlborough, Eugene, the mighty arbiters of 
the fate of Europe, ſaw, that the duration of their 


' own, greatneſs muſt have the ſame. term with the 
" 0 5 length 


—_—_ b, 7 
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1 Jength of the war. Their glory, their . 
I HAP 
; their emoluments, would ſoon ceaſe, if the 
were terminated It was their intereſt to urge the AD. 
fate of Lewis, yet farther to its extremity; for, ey 
the more he was weakened, fo much the leſs 
would he be able to with-hold the ſpoils of 
his ancient greatneſs,” from their rapacity. The 
Engliſh Whigs, in general, believed that the 
Proteſtant ſuceeſſion could be fecure, only, if the 

- is war ſhould be prolonged, till the death of Anne. 

In this temper, and under the influence of | theſe: 
intereſts, the Allies demanded of Lewis, ſuch an 
aggravation of hard conditions; that the indig- 
nation of bis ſubjects, was arouſed to his defence, 

and the French reſolved, rather to give, each, his 
laſt paper · ruſſle and his laſt ſpoonful of ſoup, to 
bis Sovereign, rather to periſh to a man, than ſuf- 
fer the grandeur of their Monarchy to be tramp- 
led into debaſement, ſo irrecoverably enfeebled, 

| and ſo abject. The conferences for a peace, were 

broken off; and the preparations for the continued 

proſecution of the war, were, on both ſides, re- 

newed. Marlborough and Eugene, at the head of 

the Allied armies in Flanders, ſtrove to draw the 

French to one great battle, which, if the Allies 

might prove victorious, ſhould leave no obſtacle 

to interrupt their march to dictate the terms of a = —_ 

peace at the. gates of Paris. .. Villars was the French f 

| General 
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General oppoſed" to them. Content, if he might, 
but for another campaign, defend his country's 


Ac D. frontier ; Villars carefully poſted his army on ad- 
Is vantageous ground; and, in ſpite of all the 


—_— 
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endeavours ' of the Generals of the Allies; 
made it impoſſible. for them, either to attack 
him with hopes of ſucceſs, or to draw him 
out in any raſh adventure againſt them. Tour- 
nay, a ſtrong town which yet remained to France, 
was left without a ſufficient garriſon, The Gene- 
rals: of the Allies beſieged it: And it was made 
the prize of their aſſaults. Mons was, next, me- 
naced. To hover about, while all his maſter's 
ſtrong towns were thus taken, without riſking an 
engagement, ſeemed to Villars, worſe, than if he 
ſhould even meet defeat in battle. He interpoſed 
to avert the fate of Mons. The army of the Al- 
lies arrived before it, ere he could advance, to in- 
tercept their march. He followed hard after; en- 
trenched his army in a ſtrong encampment at the 
village of Malplaquet; and determined to watch 
the progreſs of the ſiege, and if poſſible, to ſeize 
ſome happy opportunity, and compel the beſiegers 
to retire. Aware of the difficulty of proſecuting 
the ſiege of Mons with advantage, while Villars 
ſhould remain at hand, to annoy them from ſo 
ſtrong a poſt; Marlborough and Eugene reſolved 
to attack him, even amidſt the ſtrength of bis en- 
trenchments. The affault was deſperate. The 
advantages 


* 
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- adrantees of their poſition, were a mighty odds Fu. 
in favour of the French. Mindful. of their for. 
mer atchievements, the Allies forced their way 4. D. 
| .acroſs every natural means of defence, and every a7. 


artificial entrenchment which protected their foes. 


| - The Duke of Argyle, at the head of a body of Bri- 
tiſh troops, made the firſt, powerful impreſſion on 
| | the French. Villars, incautiouſly weakening the 


centre of his army, to ſupport the left wing, preſent- 
N ed an advantage to the Allied troops, which Ge- 
f neral Cadogan ſoon ſaw and ſeized. While Vil- 
lars rallied his forces, to regain what he had thus 
loſt, he received an wound, which made it neceſ- 
ſary for him to be carried out of the battle, Bouf- 
flers ſucceeding to the command, ſtrove, ſtill to 
ſuſtain the attacks of the enemy: and the Pre- 
tender to the Britiſh Crown, here diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by ſerving with ſufficient gallantry in a ſubor- 
dinate command. But, Marlborough and Eugene, 
leading on their troops in perſon, under the pro- 
tection of all their artillery, at laſt overcame every 
effort of the French, and drove them from the 
field of battle. It was a dear- bought victory which 
the Allies here gained. Twenty thouſand of their 
ſoldiers, periſhed in the action: while the. loſs of 
the French, did not exceed ten thouſand. Bouf- 
flers retreated with his troops, in order, unpurſued, 
and without leaving more than fourteen pieces of 
5 artillery, behind him on the field of battle. Mons 
was 


„ 2 * 6ͤ— 
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— was ſurrendered to the Allies, within no long time 


— this victory. But, that was all the compenſa- 
— — tion, which the Allies gained for their loſſes on the 
1714 field of Malplaquet. The French ſill preſented a 
menacing front upon their confines, Having ſo 

firmly withſtood foes, before whom they had been 
accuſtomed to flee; having loſt ſo little in the action; 

| | having made fo orderly and ſo ſhort a retreat; they 
| | exulted, as if they had been victors. Lewis re- 
joiced, that his armies had ſtill ſtrength and 
BW courage to make ſo good a ſtand againſt his 
| foes. Villars, who was vain, even to a de- 
gree that may ſeem hardly compatible with his 
other great qualities, was tranſported, as if he 
had been cloathed with the powers of a divinity: 
| He reckoned himſelf to have ſnatched the laurels 
| from the, brows, at once, of Marlborough and 
olf Eugene: He boaſted, that if he had not re- 
ceived an wound, the Allies muſt have been 
routed : When Madame de Maintenon careſſed his 

| | infant · ſon,.— The ſons of HEROES,” ſaid he 
| proudly, © deſerve to be brought up on the knees of 
| * £yeens “ — On the Upper Rhine, where the E- 
lector of Brunſwick, the future King of Great 
Britain, commanded the armies of the Emperor; 
an attempt to penetrate into Alſace, failing to be 
ſeconded, as was expected, by the Duke of Savoy, 
was encountered and deteated by the French, 
| | Marſhal d'Harcourt with a French army, marched, 
in 
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in retaliation into the Marquiſate of Baden, and non 
the territory adjacent to Landau; while the Im. 
perial General found his army now too weak, to A 
venture beyond their lines, in order to chaſtiſe and 1710. 
repulſe the inſult. On the fide of. Savoy, their 
common weakneſs held the French and the Sa- 
yoyard Duke, alike inactive. In Spain, King Phi- 
lip, now deſerted by the French, but powerfully 
ſupported by the affection of his Spaniſh ſubjects, 
obtained ſeveral advantages over his rival Charles, 
and over the Britiſh troops under the inauſpicious 
command of the Earl of Galway. Let, Starem- 

| berg, the German General of Charles's forees, had 
the glory of taking the ſtrong place of Balaguier, 
while Marſhal de Beſons with Philip's army, at- 
tended near, yet durſt not riſk a battle to ſave the 
town. — The French privateers, in the mean time, 
to the diſgrace of the Britiſh Admiralty, took the 
iſle of St Thomas from the Portugueſe, Fort St 
John in Newfoundland from the Britiſh, and com- 
mitted depredations on the whole trade of the Al- 
lies. Amidſt this ſtate of the war, Lewis again 
ſought peace by negotiation 3 but found his ene- 
mies ſtill little inclined to liſten to his propo- 
ſals „, | | | 


The 


1 + was » Church of 
Bur, in England, a new tempeſt was now ga ray 


thering againſt the power of Marlborough and the oppoſe the 
Vol. V. 4: 7 Es | Whigs. 8 78880 
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l. Whigs, Ever fince the Revolution, Diſſnters 


— the Eſtabliſhed Church of England, —thoſe 


A. D. 


12701 to 
1714. 


perſons who poſſeſſed commercial and moneyed opu- 
lence, and were engaged in mercantile adventures. — 

thoſe men of liberal or even licentious views in reli- 
gion and civilpolicy, who were partial to Republicaniſm, 
Deiſm, Atheiſm, —had been acquiring new influence 
in the Legiſlature and Government of the nation. 
The Whig party was compoſed of theſe claſſes of 
men, and of members of the Church of England 
and the land- intereſt, who inclined to regard the 
opinions and intereſts of theſe men with favour. — 
Yet, the landholdersand their dependents who, living 


chiefly in the country, ſtill cheriſhed the ancient pre- 


judices of their great-grandfathers,—thoſe zealous 
diſciples of the Church of England, who,—like the 
Preſbyterians and Papiſts—of their churches, — 
believed, that, without her pale, ſalvation was 
ſcarcely to be found, — with all the Facobites whom 
prejudice or, offended intereſt attached to the cauſe 
of the Pretender,—and all thoſe politicians who 


- abhorred the idea of England's interference in 


continental affairs, —hated the principles, the mea- 
ſures, the ſway of the former party, and in oppo- 


ſition to them, compoſed that body which received 


the common genomination of Tox1zs. The o- 
ſenſible leaders of the two parties, were, in truth, 
neither Whigs nor Tories, but veered between 
the two, juſt as humour or intereſt directed. Since 


the 
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the Revolution, ſometimes the Whigs, ſometimes 


the Tories, had appeared to attain the aſcendency in yu 
the ſenate and in the Sovereign's cabinet. But, in 4. P. 
truth, the Whigs, of that motely compoſition which 2714. 


has been deſcribed, had ever, virtually, and by a 
ſort of inſuperable nece/ity—arifing from the conti- 
nuance of war, and the maintenance of the Re- 
volution-eſtabliſhment,—enjoyed the chief direc- 
tion of affairs. Now, their preſſure upon their 
Tory rivals, had compreſſed the ſpring to that point 
at which, by the laws of moral elaſticity, it could 
not but rebound. The zealous churchmen, the 
ſwaggering fox-hunters, the politicians to whom 
old England was the whole world,—were at laſt 
rouſed to an energy of political exertion, for which 
their principles and their habits ſeemed alike to 
conſpire to render them entirely unfit. The ſur- 
render of the intereſts of Epiſcopacy in Scotland, 
and the elevation of none but liberal-minded cler- 


gymen to the bench of biſhops, during Godol- 


phin's adminiſtration, ſet the whole church in a 
flame. The pulpits were in the poſſeſſion of the 
inferior clergy : And theſe were, almoſt to a man, 


zealous for the old political doctrines of the Church _ 


of England. They had, of late, begun to lift up 
their voices, with wonderful activity and zeal, a- 
gainſt all the licentiouſneſs of Whiggiſm. The po- 
pulace, a body faithful to the prejudices of their 
fathers, and inflammable beyond the compariſon 

1 of 
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Cuar vs any material fubſtance, were ſoon loudly on 
—beir fide. The Tory landholders. were rouſed 


A. D. 
1701 to 


1714. 


into action. In the halls of the Univerſities, in 
the lower houſe of convocation, in every pulpit, 
whether in town or in country; the Clergy pro- 
claimed the doctrine of non. reſiſtance; called 
aloud that the church was now more in danger 
from Diſſenters and Atheiſts, than ever it had 
been, from Papiſts; anathematiſed the princi- 
ples and even the perſons of thoſe who had ever 


been the chief ſupporters of the Revolution. Go- 


vernment. Ihe miniſtry, the Whigs ſaw, heard, 
and trembled. Ou their fide, were alſo clergy- 
men of talents. But, the whole number of their 
friends in the church, formed, but a poor mino- 
rity. They ſaw, that, with the influence of the 
pulpit, ſo entirely againſt them, with that of the 
preſs only divided. in their favour, they might not, 
even with all their other advantages, long withſtand 
the averſion of their Queen. It was difficult to 
find a ſafe remedy for the evil which threatened 
their ruin. While they heſitated, their enemies 
gathered tenfold ſtrength. Should they put forth 
their hands, to ſuppreſs the miſchief ; they might 


perhaps only precipitate their own fall, In this 


ſtate of danger and alarm, they reſolved *, but 
; N vis not 


* There is ſcarcely an abſurdity of moral or political 
opinion, which has not found its way into the Works of 
| | Hiſtor ians. 
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not before it 20as too late, to make an attempt to Sxor. f. 


Cray VII. 
filence the clamours with which they were affailed oy 
k ö A. D. 
6 from the pulpit * | 1501 to 
1714. 


OF the preachers, whoſe Tory and High Church 
zeal founded ſo loud an alarm from the pulpit ; Sachave- 
none was bolder in harangue, or more ardently aan: 
followed by popular favour, than Doctor Henry 
SACHEVEREL : None was more eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed by thoſe talents, which, in all ages, in 
every religious community, and indeed in politics 
no lefs than in religion, without any thing of 
that tranſcendent excellence which muſt for ever 
command the affent and admiration of mankind, — 


are, 


Hiſtorians. Sometimes, an hiſtorian is fo blind, that he 
can hardly ſee the top of his own noſe: ſometimes he 
will think that he ſces at a prodigious diſtance ; but not 
one object appears to him in its juſt form and colours. 
All the writers of this period of the Engliſh Hiſtory, 
have repreſented $ACHEVEREL'S preachings and trial as 
ſomething ſolitary and inſulated, which, by a peculiar in- 
fluence, led to the triumph of the Tories. The truth is, 
that the general train of political and Tory preaching,— 
not any particular inflance, — was that which the miniſters 
dreaded, and ſtrove to check by inſtituting this trial, 
Even without this trial, the tide of popular opinion was 
now ſo favourable to the Tories, that the Whigs muſt 
have fallen! | 
1 net Hiſtory: Sachaverel's Trial: S il 's Works, &c. 
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Sxor. I. are, however, fitted to captivate, and to inflame, | 
with a tranſient efficacy, the vulgar and ignorant 


crowd. At Derby and in London, this man 


1714. preached two ſermons, in which he reprobated the 
more licentious principles of the Whigs, with out- 


rageous indignation, and burſt out into oppro- 
brious invectives againſt the miniſters. Not con- 
tent to have uttered theſe harangues, with power- 
ful effect, from the pulpit, he carried them in 
triumph to the preſs. SACHEVEREL was, therefore, 
pitched upon by the miniſters, as an object worthy 
to be made a terrifying example of their reſent- 
ment, that ſhould awe their pulpit-enemies to fi- 
lence. If they ſhould proceed againſt him by a trial 
at common law; it ſeemed, that a Tory jury might 
reſcue him from their revenge; or that his pu- 
niſhment might not be ſufficiently ſignal, to pro- 


duce the grand effect which they ſought. The 


Houſe of Peers was a judicature, ſo decidedly 
Whiggiſh, that no doubts could be entertained 
but its verdict would conſign the obnoxious prieſt 
to the ſuffering he merited. The Commons im- 
peached, SACHEVEREL, aſſiſted by ſome of , the 
moſt eminent among the High Church party of 
the clergy, offered an able and artful exculpatory 
defence. The moiſt eminent Whiggiſh Orators 
from the Houſe of Commons, were fent to proſe. 
cute the impeachment, before the Tribunal of the 
Peers. The moſt eminent Tory lawyers refuſed 
| not 
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not their aſſiſtance to SacHEVEREL. A treaſonable Szcr. — 
impugnment of thoſe political doctrines, on which yu 
the Revolution-ſettlement was founded ; the de- _ 
nial of the legality of reſiſtance to extreme op- 1714. 
preſſion ; the daring condemnation of that law, 
by which Difſenters were benignly protected from 
the danger of perſecution; a ſeditious and ca- 
lumnious attack upon the honour of the miniſters 
of the Executive Government; were the charges 
under which he was arraigned. A dignified clergy» 
man under trial, - under trial for what he had ut- 
tered from the pulpit, —having one Houſe of Par- 
liament for his accuſers,—the other for his judges, 
—neceflarily attracted the general attention of the 
whole nation. The populace viewed their clergy 
with a ſuperſtitious reverence, which made it ap- 
pear to them, as if there were an ill-omened ſa- 
crilege in an attempt to bring the ſlighteſt miſchief 
upon one of that body. The clergy were ready 
to look on SACHEVEREL, with the reverence due to 
one of the ancient confeſſors. The Tories re- 
ſpected him, as their champion. In Parliament, 
and throughout the nation, this trial was regarded 
as a trial of ſtrength between the two parties; 
the reſult of which would ſhew, whether, in the 
Parliament and throughout the kingdom, the one 
of them were not more numerous and more 
powerful than the other. It was regarded, too, 
as a ſort of public diſputation, in which the Tory 
29 or 
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Bangor the Whig principles were to be irreſiſtibly re- 
a= /Auted. It was protracted, for many days. The 
A. D managers for the Houſe of Commons, put forth all 
1701 to 
1514. their powers of reaſoning and eloquence. Yet if 
we except Lechmere, perhaps none of them main- 
tained, with any very ſpecious ratiocination or elo« 
quence, thoſe principles for which they were con- 
tending. The lawyers who had undertaken 
| SACHEVEREL's defence, anſwered them with—at 
leaſt equal ability. Both parties ſo explained 
away whatever was moſt obnoxious to cenſure, 
| : in the principles reſpectively attributed to them; 
1 that the very ſame principles, —only enunciated 
1 | with ſome diverſity of expreſſion ; were, at laſt, 
_ profeſſed by them both. A paper, which is ſaid to 
: 
| 


have been prepared for Sacheverel by the elegant 
but ſuperficial ATTzRBURY, preſented perhaps a 
more ſpecious vindication, than all that his lawyers 
had advanced. In the progreſs of the trial, the 
I by Tories were arouſed to unwonted activity. The 
Tory pupulace, for ſeveral days, reigned, without 
controul, in London; pillaged the Diſlenting cha- 
pels; aſſaulted the houſes of ſome obnoxious 
Whigs; even attacked the dwelling of old Burnet 
4 whom they called the Preſbyterian biſhop ; fol- 
towed SACHEVEREL when he paſſed to attend his 
I} trial, and when he returned home, with the ſame 
4 
| 


I's Teſpe& as if he had been a triumphant General or 
if a patriot King. The Queen herſelf took an 
[1 eager 
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| Eager interelt in the progreſs of the trial. Harley S. 

had taught her to regard it, as likely to decide, b 

its iſſue, whether ſhe ſhould yet recover power to . P. 

diſmiſs the party of the Marlboroughs from her 1714. 

ſervice. Nor did the mob fail, as ſhe repaired in 

her chair to witneſs the diſcuſſion, clamoroully to 

beſpeak her good wiſhes for Doctor SachRVZREL. 

At laſt, the conteſt of the proſecution was cloſed; 

and it was evident, that, from every charge but 

ſeditious intemperance of ſpeech, SACHEVEREL 

was ſufficiently exculpated. The nation had de- 

clared in his favour, with a loudneſs and an uni- 

verſality of voices, by which the miniſters were 

. utterly confounded. The favour of the people 

began to overawe, equally his profecutors and his 

judges, Still, however, there remained ia the 

Houſe of Peers, a Whiggiſſi majority, ſufficient to 

gratify the wiſhes of the miniſters, in pronoun» 

cing ſentence upon the obnoxious prieſt. But, 

the fear of the mob without, of the ſtrong mino- 

rity within, of the whole nation abetting the Tory 

cauſe, fo overawed even the Whiggiſh Peers, 

that they condemned SACHEVEREL' to no hard- 

er puniſhment, than three years of ſuſpenſion 

from preaching, even without incapacity of re- 

ceiving any new eccleſiaſtical preferment. In | 

the Houſe of Peers, while they deliberated upon * 

the evidences of the proſecution, keen, elo- i 

quent, and Jong debates were naturally excited, | 
Vol. V. 9 Not : 


. 

' Fa 
* 

- 
* 
* 


12. 


— 
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257517 Not a few of the biſhops who had owed their pro- 
notion to the reign of William, and the patronage 


A 
1701 to 


of Whig miniſters, were among the warmeſt ad- 
verſaries of SAcHeverEL and his 'dodtrines; 
BurNeT of Sarum; though now declining into 
the feebleneſs of old age, and unaccuſtomed to 
the care of premeditation and preparatory compo- 
ſition for ſpeaking, either in the ſenate, or from 
the pulpit; pronounced one of the moſt eloquent, 
the moſt luminous, 'and the moſt powerfully argu- 


mentative ſpeeches, in defence of thoſe principles, 


which * SACHEveREL had impugned, that was 
ever uttered in either Houſe of Parliament. But, 
ſo light a puniſhment, after ſuch ſolemnity of pro- 
ceſs, ſuck bitterneſs of accuſation, menaces ſo 
ſevere, and a proſecution ſo earneſtly laboured, — 
might well ſeem to SACHEVEREL and his friends, 
to be rather acquittal than condemnation. The 
whole force and malice of the Whigs, armed 

with all the artillery of miniſterial power, had been 


tried againſt one poor Tory clergyman, and 


bafſled in the conflict. The defeat palſied the 
ſtrength, and depreſſed the ſpirits, of the whole 


Whig party; as much as their triumph invigorated 


the energy, and enlivened the activity, of the Tories. 


Conſciouſneſs of their weakneſs, made the one 


party ſtill weaker; while the other party became 


ſtronger, from the very knowledge of their 


| Arength. Beſides, thoſe neutrals, and thoſe el. 


. | lowers 
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inter: of the two camps, who were inceſſantly Sewell 
deſerting from the one fide to the other; when e 
they ſaw the Tories thus triumphant; naturally Eg 
forſook the Whigs, in order to attach themſelves 1714. 
to the proſperous fortunes of the victors. In ſpite 

of all their contrivances of finding, too; the 

taxes neceſſary to defray the enormous expences 

of the war; began to become intolerably grievous, 

even ſo, that all the pride of Marlborough's vic- 

tories could no longer reconcile the people to the 
burden. Every thing concurred to gratify 

thoſe -ardent wiſhes, with which the Queen fighed 

to emancipate herſelf from the power of the 
family of Marlborough; and that ambition, with 
which HARLxx aſpired, to ſee himſelf at the head 

of a miniſtry of his own formation. Thus 
encouraged, Anne diſmiſſed, one by one, Sun- 
derland, Godolphin, Somers, and the other 
leaders in the Whig miniſtry, from their offices. , 

A diſſolution of the Parliament, was, next, ede Change of 
to give to the new miniſters all that advantage gry py 
in the conduct of the national buſineſs, which 

was to be derived from the general 3 

of the people in their favour. On an occaſion 

ſo important, no activity, no artifice, no money 

was, on either ſide, ſpared. The new miniſters, 

the Tories, were almoſt every where ſucceſsful 

to their wiſhes, in procuring the election of the 
n and freeholders, to fall upon men who- 


54 2 would 
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Fa would zealouſly promote theis views in the wm 

— of Commons.—Snch a miniſtry, and ſuch 2 

Knot Parliament, naturally ſet themſelves, to condemn 

1714. the adminiſtration of the rivals whom they had 

| ſupplanted, by adopting new plans of Legiſlature 

warns and Government, Aware, that the aid of the 

ment. mnoneyed men was indiſpentibly requiſite, to render 

thoſe credits with which the Parliament might 

intruſt the Sovereign, immediately efficient; and 

that they who compoſed the moneyed intere/t, 

would be ill-difpoſed to ſupport a Tory miniſtry :, 

Senſible, that the moveable wealth of the kingdom 

was, in truth, deeply exhauſted by. the war; 

and but too ſure, that Marlborough and the 

army could never be effeftually bent to be- 

come the tools of their purpoſes : They found 

it neceffary to employ means for putting a ſpeedy 

New mea- end to the war, as the firſt meaſure to eſta- 
Jures of | 

Govern- bliſh and confirm their power. They pre- 

5 tended, at firſt, a ſufficient ardour to purſue 

hoſtilities againſt France to the ſame ultimate 

extremity to which the Whigs had propoſed 

to carry them. Not daring ſuddenly to degrade 

a man who was fo rich, ſo great, and crown- 

ed with ſo much glory as Marlborough; they 

even pretended a willingneſs ſtil] to maintain 

him in the command. From the Parliament, 

ample ſupplies were obtained for the expences of 

another campaign. But, theſe were all, only fo 


many 
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many ſpecious pretexts, to be employed, till they Szer. I. 


CAP. VII. 


ſhould be able to conciliate the favour of the Al. 


lies to their miniſtry and their meaſures, or to ex- 
aſperate the Britiſh nations againſt the Allies; till 
they ſhould bring misfortune and diſhonour to 
wither the laurels on the brow of Marlborough; 
till they ſhould perſuade the Engliſh nation to 
loathe and deplore thoſe victories in which they 
had exulted; till the French Monarch might be 
enticed to open a new negotiation with them, in 
preference to any other of the Allied Powers, and 


A.D. 
1701 to 
1714. 


in preference to any other negotiators whom Bri» 


tain might furniſh &. 


ScoTLAND, deprived of a ſeparate Parliament, Scotum 


and a ſeparate miniſterial eſtabliſhment, was, in 
the mean while ſinking, ſtill more and more, into 
political inſignificance. Its Parliament was abſo- 
lutely loſt in that of England. The Duke of 
 Queenſberry ſtill continued to hold the office of 


ailaiis. 


Secretary of State for Scotland, and the extreme 


northern department of the continent of Europe. 
His co-operation was not rejected by the new 
miniſters, yet was regarded with contempt and 
averſion by St John, who, of all the new mini- 
ſters, had, after Harley, the moſt conſiderable 
power in the direction of affairs. In the new Par- 


liament, 


® Burner" s Hiſtory : Swift's Works, paſim: Tindal: Trial 
ef Sacheverel: Botingbroke's Letters by Park, vol. i. &c. 
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Sxor. I. liament, which was convoked for the ſupport of 


Cup. VII. 


[ the Tory: Adminiſtration, ſuch a repreſentation of 
A. P. Scotland was procured, as was adapted to be the 


1701 to 
1714. 


moſt ſubſervient to the miniſterial intereſts. Young 
Argyle, a man, brave, eloquent, 'magnanimouſly 
open and fincere, but tos fickle, and too ĩimpetuouſſy 
paſſionate for a truly wiſe and good man, contrived 
to court the favour af Harley aud St John, by 


declating himſelf the irreconcileable foe of Marl. 


borough, under whom he had ſerved with the moſt 


_ - glorious diſtinction, particularly in the battle of 


Malplaquet. Hamilton, too, was admitted into 


an high place in the favour of Anne. The mo- 


derate Tories, who in the affair of the union, had 
betrayed the Jacobites, though they oppoſed the 
Whigs, were, under the auſpices of Harley and 


St John, promoted to ſupplant thoſe whom. the ne- 


gotiation of the UNION, ſeemed to have immove- 
ably fixed in miniſterial power. At home, the 


Scottiſh capital, and the principal, commercial 


towns languiſhed and declined; in conſequence 


of the abſence of the Parliament and Privy Coun- 


eil; becauſe the cuſtoms and prohibitions cruſhed 
the former proſperity of the Scottiſh trade; and 


becauſe the Scottiſh manufactures was deprived of 


thoſe encouragements and privileges which might 
have enabled them to withſtand the powerful ri- 


valry of the Engliſn. For the ſake of droves of 


cattle and herds of ſheep, to which a ready market 


was 
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was now opened in England, the Scottiſh land- 0 
holders difcouraged agriculture, demoliſhed the 
cottage and the hamlet, and drove away the poor 4. D. 
human inhabitants off their | eſtates. © Dalrymple, IS: 
Lord Advocate for Scotland, was difplaced for - 
the coldneſs which he had ſhewed in animadvert- 
ing upon the conduct of the Ducheſs of Gordon, 
the Faculty of Advocates, and from among them, 
in particular, Dundas of Arniſton ; who, in be- 
ſtowing, in accepting, in returning thanks for, a 
Jacobite, and in the publication of the fpeech in 
which thoſe thanks were contained; had infulted 
the Queen's Government, by the open profeſſion 
of loyal devotion to the Pretender. The clergy of 
the Eſtabliſhed Preſbyterian church; from the 
time, at which they conceived the Preſbyterian 
eſtabliſhment to have received in the UN1on, a 
| ſtronger ſanction for its fecure preſervation; than 
tit had, ever before, poſſeſſed 3 had attached them- 
| ſelves, in general, to the Whig Adminiſtration, 
and were the warmeſt and ſteadieſt advocates for 
the Revolution-ſertlement, and the fucceflion of 
| the Houſe of Hanover. ST 'Joan,;' into whoſe 
\ department, as Secretary of State, Scotland, for a 
time, fell, —in conſequence of the death of Queend- 
berry, and the abolition of his office; exerted 
himſelf with a degree of energy, as well, in 
| ſuppreſſing Jacobitiſm, as in favouring - thoſe 
N N and Tories who were age to 
| | | ae ; 


| 
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ons L Anne; an energy which was happily adapted to 

- aintain the dignity of the Government, yet 

my tended, in ſome meaſure, to re-unite the divided 

1714 intereits of the Preſbyterians and Jacobites. Fre- 

quent pamphlets came from the preſs, to ſupport 

and revive the Jacobite intereſt, Emiſſaries (till ; 

paſſed and repaſſed between the Pretender and his 

| Scottiſh friends. It was (till dreamed, among the 

+ zealous Jacobites ; that, in ſpite of the Parliamen- 

tary ſettlements; the Pretender muſt ſucceed, of 

courſe, to the Britiſh throne, upon the death of 

Anne The Highland Chieftains, ſtill maſters of 

8 their hereditary juriſdictions ; {till contemned the 

| Revolution. Government; reigned over their clans, 

with the authority of ſo many petty deſpots; and, 

5 for the moſl part, remained ardent in their at- 

[ tachment the exile Prince. While the new cu- 

1 8 ftoms and taxes were, on the one hand, felt, as 

1 | grievous and burdenſome ; on the other hand, 
| 


IAA . — ge — - 


— — — . Ie —— — os 
—— — — - - — ” * 


the circulation of the £&QUiVvaLENT-MONEY, con- 
tributed ſomewhat to give a tranſient excitement - 
| of proſperity to the induſtry and trade of Scotland, 
i} but was ſoon, for the greater part conveyed back 

1 to England, in the circulation of induſtry, and 
N traffic. 


| Ar the Engliſh Court, the new Tory Aue 
G | {tration had to purfue their courſe through many 
| difficulties. 
| 


* Burnet's Hiflory : St John' s Official Letters by Park : Poli- 
tical Pamphlets publiſhed at Edinburgh, in 1710, 1711, 1712, &c. 
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difficulties. The ſeaſonable death of the Emperor Szer. E 
of Germany without male heirs; calling his bro- - 


ther, the Auſtrian Pretender to the Spaniſh domi- 
nions, rather to aſcend the Imperial throne, and 
to inherit the Sovereignty of the German territo- 


ries of the Houfe of Auſtria; thus delivered 


the Allies from the obligation of conquering Spain 
for him; becauſe the Union of the Spaniſh with 


A. D. 
1701 to 
1714. 


the Imperial Crown, would almoſt as effectually Oppoii- 
| 2 N tion to the 
deſtroy the balance of power in Europe, as if the miniſtry. 


Spaniſh: Crown were ſet on the head of the Mo- 
narch of France. But, the new Emperor was ſtill 


unwilling to forego his pretenſions on Spain. The 


Dutch, too, were reluQant to part with that pre- 
eminence in active power among the Allies, with 
thoſe ſources of immenſe wealth, with thoſe hopes 
of continually extended dominion, which they de- 
rived from the lengthened proſecution of the war. 
The fallen Whigs judged, that a peace would re- 
move them, for ever, from the hope of recover- 
ing their former power; and therefore exerted 
an energy and activity, to difappoint this meafure 
of their adverſaries, ſuch as they had not put forth, 
even to prevent their own fall. The Elector of 
Hanover, as a member of the Alliance, ſupplying 
troops aud receiving money, had derived from the 
war, a wealth and conſequence, of which its diſ- 
continuance would deprive him: And he had 


been taught to believe ; that, though his mother 


ME: 6 A . and 


| 
| 
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Sevi and her heirs were recogniſed as the only lawful 


| CR ſucceffors- to the Britiſh throne ; yet, that ſucceſ- 
| . ED Gon could not be ſecure, unleſs the prolongation. 


1714. of the war, till the death of Anne, ſhould preſerve. 
| an army of the Allies in Holland and Flanders; 
| 


which might be ready, upon that event, to con- 
duct him, as a conqueror, to aſſume the Sove- 
| reignty of the Britiſh, dominions. All theſe ſeve- 
| ral parties, therefore; the Whigs, the States-Ge«, 
neral of Holland, the Imperial Court of Vienna, 
the Hanoverian Elector; with all thoſe inferior 
members of alliance who depended upon them; 
ſet themſelves to oppoſe the new Britiſh mini- 
ſters, and particularly, to thwart them 5 their 
n meaſure of procuring. a Nes, Nr; 


. 


in Jobn 1 e ; little. 2 ak Party. 
principles or ,party-views,—except ſo far as was 
neceſſary to the ſupport of themſelves and their 
few favourite friends in official power; applied 
| their firſt endeavours, to win ſuch a defection of the 
Whigs, as might give a ſufficient reinforcement 

| of ſtrength to the body of their Lory followers. 
Marlborough, in particular, ſeemed, by his mili- 
| | | tary. talents, his-immenſe wealth, and his illuſtrious 
| Teputation with the Allies, to be, as it were, the 

oak, under the ſhadow of whoſe branches the 
| 2 20 Whigh might ſtill abide in NT; from every. 


ſtorm. 


* Bolingbroke? q Official Letters: Swift's Works: Burnet's 
Hiſtory, &c. 


RES. 
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ſtorm. The diſſentions which had lately prevailed bor. 2. I 
among the Whigs, the avarice of Marlborough, his- — 
military paſſions and habits encouraged the mini- A D. 4 
ſters to hope; that he might be gained to defert his 1714. 

Whig friends, to forgive the diſmiffal of his wife 
from her places in the Queen's ſervice, and to 
content himſelf with acting a merely military and 
ſubſervient part, under Harley and St John, for the 
fake of preſerving his emoluments and his mili- 
tary authority. The attempt to win and to ca- 
jole him, was made, but in vain, For a ſhort 
while, the ſame attempts were made, with ſome 
other conſiderable Whigs, and with the Allies, 
Harley and his coadjutors had fondly flattered 
themſelves; that, having the Queen, as it were, in 
their poſſeſſion, they ſhould” be able to aſſume 
the direction of the whole Alliance: and with. 
its whole ſtrength, and with the whole authority 
of the Britiſh nation ; might have the glory of dic- 
tating, at once to the French and to all Europe, 
ſuch terms of peace as they themſelves ſhould 
chuſe. But, failing to ſeduce Marlborough and 
ſome other principal Whigs to their party ; they 
failed, of courſe, with the Allies. The Whigs, re- 
maining, now, more firmly united than during the 
"ſeaſon of their power; employed all their arts 
and their ſtrength, to prolong hoſtilities ;\ and to 
hinder Harley and St John from reaping in the ne- 
. Fotiation of a peace, the fruits of their labours in 

| TAS: the 
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the war. IF they might not prevent à peace 


wA—could they but hinder their adverfaries from ob- 


- taining an advantageous peace; their buſineſs 


would ſtill be done. What was their country to 
them? It was power, emolument, reſtoration to 
office, which they had the moſt warmly at heart. 


Nor were their rivals, now triumphing in mini- 


ſerial power, more honeſt than they. If Harley 
and St John wiſhed to make a glorious peace; it 
was chiefly for the ſake of the reputation which it 
would confer, and for the confirmation of their 
own power. The Elector of Hanover, the Dutch, 
the Imperial Court could not be perſuaded ;: that 
the Tories would prove ſuch cordial friends, as 
the Whigs, with whom they had been. fo long in 
habits of co-operation ; - otherwiſe ſelf-intereſt 


might eaſily have induced them to abandon their 


old friends. The EleQor of Hanover was per- 
ſuaded, that the whole party were hoſtile to his 
hopes as heir-apparent to the Britiſh Crowns. The 
Dutch were, indeed, willing to ſell their favour to 
the new miniſters; if, in the approaching peace, 
they might obtain the better ſhare of thoſe com- 


mercial advantages, which, it was determined to ſe- 
cure excluſively for Britain. With indignant 


patriotiſm, but patriotiſm founded upon ſelfiſh- 


neſs, St John and Harley ſpurned at the baſe con- 


dition. With the Imperialiſts, every endeavour 
ea failed. All A* Allies might have been 
purchaſed 
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2 
Cup. VII. 


the intereſts of Britain ſhould have been, in re 
ward for their ſupport, ſacrificed, with a facility A.D. 


granting—even more than the Whigs had baſely 
granted, This, Harley and St John could not, 


would not, do. To have done it, would have 


ruined themſelves. The Allies therefore conti- 
nued faithful to their former friends, who had 
been more complying to their intereſts. So ſmall 
and uncertain was the Parliamentary majority of 


the Tories in the Houſe of Peers; ſo infirm was 


the health of the Queen; ſo powerful were the 
talents, and fo high the reputation of many 
among the Whigs; that, on the Continent, every 
poſt was, for a while expected, to bring from 
England, the news of the fall of the new mi- 
niſtry !. | | AN 


Taos fenced, in reſpedt to ho Whips, ar and 


1704 
9 


France 


to the Allies, Harley and St John with their co- ſues to 


land 
adjutors were compelled, as it were, to throw ont 


themſelves into the arms of France. Lewis and 


miniſters eagerly caught at the hints for applica» 


tion to England alone, which Harley and St John 
contrived to have ſuggeſted to them. The de- 
mands, the delays, the chicane of the Dutch ne- 
ane were een diſtreſsful and vexa- 


tious. 
9 polingbroke s Official Letters: Burnet's Hiſtory:: :Swift's 
Hiſtory of the four laſt years of Queen Anne: Hiſtory of John Bull, 
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Sect: 3 tious. The Engliſh might be gratified with every 


2 pefaculur advantage they could aſk, without 
A. D. the facrifice of objects ſo dear, as muſt be yield- 
1701 to | | | 
1714. ed, on the northern frontier of France, in order 

do buy the Dutch to a deſertion of the Alliance. 
Meſnager, a Frenchman of ſome rank *, ſoon 
came to London, with a plan of preliminaries to- 
wards a treaty, by which the French Monarch 
bound himſelf to the Engliſh Court, while the 
Queen of England remained, without engage- 
ment, at liberty to accept or to refuſe at her 
pleaſure. Theſe preliminaries were ſufficiently 
favourable to England; for the French flattered 
themſelves ; that, granting favourable terms to 
England, they might obtain the aid of England 
to force the Continental Allies to grant exceedingly 
favourable terms to France. De Torcy, the ſon 
of Colbert, was the French miniſter, who had, in 
the firſt inſtance, the chief management of the 
opening negotiation. His temper, his character 
were, in a conſiderable degree, open and manly : 
He was not unſkilled to aſſume the guiſe of a 
magnanimous frankneſs, even above what he poſ- 
ſeſſed. Theſe qualities, theſe pretences charmed, 
pr St Jnr? whoſe office and peculiar 
© qualifications, 


He was a Knight of the Order of St Michael ,—an honour 
reſerved for men of the third and the ſecond ln in the Court of 
Lewis the Fourteenth. | 95K 
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qualifications, of nobles; pencerad him the * gs 


principal negotiator of the peace. So. many — 
condeſcenſions, when the Allies would yield in "Rd 
nothing; ſuch deference, extremely flattering 'to. 1714 


Anne, who had, as yet, known little of the gra- 
titude or reſpect of foreign Princes; ſuch manly 
openneſs, perfectly meeting the tone of St John's 
mind and character; captivated alike the Britiſh 
miniſtry, and the Britiſh Queen, From this mo- 
ment, they were diſpoſed to place almoſt im- 
plicit confidence in the projefnge of the French “. 


| 5 in * mean r the Whigs, the Allies, Oppoſi- 


tion ef- 
exerted all their ſtrength, to triumph over an = 


Engliſh miniſtry, whoſe utter ruin was ne- 
ceſſary to their ſucceſs. Marlborough ; the ſu- 
periority of whoſe genius in military affairs, was 
to be equalled, only by that happy union of cool- 
neſs of paſſion with genius, by which he, above 
Almoſt all mankind, was peculiarly diſtinguiſhed; 
Marlborough, though poorly ſupported from 
Britain, though powerfully oppoſed from France; 
triumphed, with infinite eaſe, over all the Ge- 
neralſhip of De Villars; forced the French lines, 
at Bouchain; took Bouchain itſelf, —and with 
it, ſome other places whoſe fate neceſſarily de- 
pended on wha, ſhould happen to it. In 
Spain, 


Ws. Bolingbroke $ Official Letters: Swift's Hiſtory of the four 
laſt years of Queen Anne, &c, 
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* V Spain,” indeed, the impradence 6. Galway, 
9 and the Imperial General Staremberg, 


Ol = 
CK and capture; which enabled the Britiſh miniſters, 


without' meeting popular diſapprobation, to re- 
duce the Spaniſh war, under the eonduct of the 
Duke of Argyle, to a war merely of defence. 
But, the triumph of Marlborough, and his ſteadi- 
nefs to the Whigs, encouraged every hope againft 
the Adminiſtration of Harley and St John. All 
the ambaſſadors of the Allies interfered, at the 
Engliſh Court, and with the Engliſh people, for the 
© ſupport and reſtoration of the Whigs, with an 
activity and an air of authority, which ſeemed to 
juſtify the expreſſion of St John, that they re- 
garded Britain merely as a r ſubyect Province of the 
Alliance. Evctxs, from the German Emperor, 
came, at the ſolicitation of Marlborough and the 
Whigs, to England. BoTiMar, the Hanoverian 

_ refident, was ready to run into any outrageous 
meaſure againſt the Engliſh Government, for the 
fake of the Whigs. The Dutch were cautious and 
artful, bit willing to foment any miſchief. ' In 
England, deep conſultation was' held between Eu- 
gene, Marlborough, and the Whigs, concerning 
the meaſures which might the moſt ſucceſsfully 
expel Harley, St John, and their Tory adherents 
out of office. Military N ſuch as Marl- 
borough 


expoſed the Britiſh forces to unexpected defeat 
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borough and Eugene, were the molt acquainted & er I. 


with, and the beſt able to direct, were n eee 

and were ready to be adopted. But, Eugene; 
whom the miniſtry by refuſing to treat with him, 
ſtrove to ſend, as ſoon as poſſible, out of Enlgand ; 
though he could adviſe meaſures ſo bold and fla- 
gitious; durſt ſearcely depart ſo far from the ſa- 
cred duties of his character of ambaſſador, as to 
aſſiſt in their execution. Marlborough might 
have been impelled by the fiery ſpirit of his wife, 
to ruſh. headlong into treaſonable darings: Har- 
ley ſaved both Marlborough and the State, by 


| ſeaſonably recalling the commiſſion which that 


General {till held, as Commander. in. Chief of the 
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forces of Great Britain. The preſs, the declin- f 


ing health of the Queen, their intimate connec- 
tions with the Elector of Hanover, yet remained 
to ſupport the hopes of the Whigs. T hey icrupled 
not to employ every bale artifice to which party 
had ever had recourſe. They perſuaded. the Ha- 
noverian Elector; they laboured, not altogether 
without ſucceſs, to perſuade the Britiſh ' nation; 
that the Queen and her miniſters had no other ulti- 
mate purpoſe before them, but to reſtore the Pre- 
tender, Popery, arbitrary power in the Cown. Vet, 
they might well know, that Anne had contracted 
an habitual averſion, or at leaſt indifference for a 
brother whom ſhe had ſcarcely ever ſeen, whoſe 


ä 6 B rights . 
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rights had been ſet in conſtant oppoſition to her 


— Doſſeſſion, and who bad been made a ſort of conti- 


A. D. 
1701 to 
1714. 


nual reproach to ber: They could not but know, 
that the Pretender, having no power or fortune 


to ſupport his intereſts, could not, any more than 


any unfortunate man in private life, command 


avght but cold, unavailing profeſſions of kindneſs 


and ſympathy, even from thoſe who might call 


themſelves his friends: They muſt have known, 


that the ground of the Revolution-eſtabliſhment 


was a much ſafer ground for their Tory opponents 
to ſtand upon, than any unlawful connection of 


their intereſts with thoſe of the Pretender. But 
the ground of the Revolution-eſtabliſhment, 
they had choſen for themſelves: And they 


therefore determined to force their adverſaries 
to take a perilous footing, upon that which 


was oppoſite to it. In the timidity, in the 


patriotiſm of the Queen, too, the Whigs had 


ſtrong hopes. 'To gratify the general wiſhes of 
the nation; to bring about that which the majo- 


rity of the voices of her ſubjects recommended as 
the true national intereſt ; was well known to be, 
that which Anne, in her childleſs, widowed, 
friendleſs, ſolitary ſtate, chiefly deſired. If they 
might but perſuade her, that the nation was in 
oppoſition to the meaſures of her preſent favou. 
Tites and miniſters ; ſhe would, infallibly, deſert 
e os them. 
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them. Nay, ſhe ſtill retained ſtrong partialities for 2 
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many of the Whigs; whom, after being delivered —— 


from the Ducheſs of Marlborough's inſolence, 
ſhe was reluQtant to abandon or diſgrace. The 
bold ſtand: which the Whigs made, the occaſional 
ſuperiority which they diſplayed in the Houſe of 
Peers, almoſt prevailed. The Whigs, at one 
time, almoſt flattered themſelves, that they ſaw 


A.D. 
1701 to 
1714. 


Harley and St John already driven in n 


from their official power *. 


Bur, the talents of Harley and St John, with Conduct 


of the mi. 


their coadjutors, were almoſt equal to the diffi. niſtry. 


culties with which they had to contend. Harley, 
with the aid of Mrs Maſham, kept poſſeſſion of 
the Queen's ear; intrigued with perſons and par- 
ties; attached to himſelf, the Tories, by many 
hopes, and ſome little gratitude; endeavoured to 
overawe and ſoothe the Whigs, by leaving many 
of them in poſſeſſion of places of which, if pro- 
voked, he might, at any time, deprive them. 
St John, Secretary of State for the northern de- 
partment, managed the corroſpondence with the 


Allies and with France, with an intelligence, ad- 


dreſs, and ſpirit, which were well adapted to ſup- 
88 ::-; | port 


* Swift's Examiners, conduct of the Allies, public ſpirit of 


the Whigs: Hiſtory of the four laſt years of Queen Anne: Bo- 


lingbroke's Official Letters: Burnet's Memoirs, &c, 
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Sor. I. port the reputation of a Britiſh miniſtry, in the 


Cnae.VIL. 


CH condue of foreign affairs. An expedition plan- 
. ned by St Jobn, againſt Quebec, proved, indeed, 


1701 to 


1774. 


unſuccefsful: But, its failure was attended” with 
no remarkable difcomfiture or loſs. In Argyle 
and Ormond, they had military men, whoſe va- 
tour and talents, if not, as yet, their experience 
and fortune, might be fet almoſt in competition 
with thoſe of Marlborough. The Earl of Peter- 
borough, whoſe ſucceſſes had, once, outſtripped 
the career of thoſe of almoſt every other com- 
mander ; was honoured by their praiſes ; was 
attached to their intereſts; but, either from jea- 
louſy of his ſuperior talents, or for fear of dan- 
ger from the flights of his imagination and the 
caprices of his humour; was fent to where he 
might, without reſentment, be kept for a time at 
a diſtance from intimate political confidence, and 
from high military command. To maintain the 
warfare from the preſs, they had the moſt zealous 
exertion of all the powers of Swift; a man, the 


moſt eloquent of all mankind, —if we account 


tloquence-to be, — not merely pomp of imagina- 
tion or elaborate rhetorical artifice, —but, that 
which, carefully ſtudying the characters, the 
comprehenſion, the intereſts, the prejudices, 
the humours and paſſions of thofe to whom 
it addreſſes itſelf. then accoſts them preciſely 
with that language which is, alone, adapted to 


operat * 
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operate upon their ſouls, with infallible and ir- Ser. l. 


Cnar. VII. 
deefßdidle perſuaſion. St John diſtinguiſhed hin 
X felf by unrivalled eloquence in the Houſe of 8 


Commons. Harley rather following the rage 14. 
of his party with flow reluQance, than excit- | 
ing and directing it, upon the heads of his foes; 
Harley thus gained the praiſe of a generous, for- 
bearing nature, which ſcorned the profecution of 
party-hatreds. The arm of an affaſfin, having, 
even in the Council, affaited his life; thus awa- 
kened in his favour, a general partiality and com- 
paſſion, which feaſonably interpoſed to avert that 
unpopularity into which the arts of his enemies 
were faſt dragging him : and giving him new 
favour with the Queen, on account of his at- 
tachment to whoſe glory and true intereſts, 
his life was faid to have been thus attacked ; 
excited her to advance him to the high office 
of ſole. Lord Treaſurer, and to dignify him 
with the honours of an Earldom. When the 
Whigs believed themfelves to have obtained 
a victory in the Houfe of Peers, which mutt 
prove a death's wound to the minifters ; the 
Queen, at the ſolicitation of Harley now. Earl 
of Oxford, and of Mrs Maſham; fuddenly 
promoted no fewer than twelve Commoners to 
the Peerage; and thus reſtored to her miniſters, . 
- the neceſlary aſcendency of influence in the Upper 
Houſe 
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25cr. 3 Houſe of Parliament. To the public, by Swift 
and other writers; and to the Parliament by the 
Fae inſpection of papers and the examination of in- 
1724+ ferior agents; ſo much of the diſorderly financial 
management of Godolphin, and of the avaricious 
extortion of Marlborough, was made known ; that 

the imputation of theſe mean and baſe crimes, 

tended greatly to impair the luſtre of the General- 

ſhip of the one, and of the ſucceſsful domeſtic ad- 

miniſtration of the other. From among the Al- 

lies, the Duke of Savoy and his miniſters were 

won to attach themſelves in a particular manner 

to the Tory miniſters. Marlborough. and his wife; 

to eſcape from ſuits, which were already commen- 

ced againſt them; to avoid others ſtill more for- 
midable, which were, yet, feared ; ſecretly con- 
ſented to retire out of the kingdom, and to live 

abroad, nor farther irritate Oxford and his friends 

by caballing with the factious “. 


Opening In theſe circumſtances, thus proſperous ;. ſpite 
ES of the ne- ; git : 
gotiations Of thoſe immenſe magazines of artillery which 


Utrecht. their enemies had opened againſt them; Ox- 

| ford and St John proceeded, with infinite eager- 

= - neſs, in the negotiations for peace. Theſe 

| negotiations were opened at Utretcht, It was 

propoſed, 

Swift: Burnet: Bolingbroke's Official Letters: Macpher. 
ſon's State-papers, & c. 
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propoſed, that the terms of the peace, ſhould Seer. L 
be there ſettled, in a general Congreſs of ple. 


nipotentiaries from all the Allied powers, and 
from France, and whatſoever Sovereign Princes 
and States were on her ſide. But, the Dutch 


A. D. 
1701 to 
1714. 


ſtill refuſed to negotiate, where Britain was to be 


the leader of the negotiation, and where the terms 
were to be dictated by Britain in concert with 
France. The miniſtry of Britain were reſolute 
- againſt the renewal of the war. It was neceſ- 
ſary to break through every difficulty. But, 
as one was overcome; others were inceſlantly 


"conjured up. The Engliſh mob, the Engliſh 


Houſe of Peers, the contemptuous publica- 
tion of every official ſecret, the expected death 
of the Queen, the odium of attachment to the 
Pretender, were ſo many engines from which 
the Whigs and their Allies {till hoped to de- 
tive new magazines for the war. The Dutch 
endeavoured to ſupplant the Engliſh by ſecret 
offers to France. The opening of the negotia- 
tions ſeemed to threaten that they might be 
endleſsly prolonged. The Dutch, the Imperia- 
liſts, the Hanoverians moved Heaven and earth 
in order to retard, to perplex, to entangle, 


to await the death of Anne, or the fall of- 


her preſent miniſters, and to prolong the war, 
till Hanover, Auſtria, and Holland might be in a 
| condition 
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" 
1 
ji 
10 
il 
: 
it 
1 


Sn condition to rob Britain of all the advantages of 
—— the peace. The French Court, too, —and it is 
om] impoſſible, without unutterable indignation, to 

| 3714. relate the fa&t,—the French Court ſent, among 
| their Plenipotentiaties ; two, D' Huxeller and 
| Mefnager,—inſtructed to intrigue with the Dutch; 
[l «while the thitd, Polignac, ſhould ſtill maintain 
the ſhow of that' magnanimous fair-dealing with 
| the Engliſh ; which St John and the other Engliſh 
1 miniſters, believed that they ſhould experience, 
throughout the whole negotiation, from the Gallic 
St John's Court. Impatient of delays, and of the new dif- 

Parts & ficulties which were inceſſantly conjured up; ST 

Joni himſelf repaired, as the ſecret ambaſſador 

of the Engliſh Cabinet, to Verſailles. The lofty 

F elegance of St John's manners, the generous ar- 
* | dour of his ſpirit,” the charms of his wit, the 
if poliſh, the keen diſcernment, the expanſive com- 
| prehenſion-—of his underſtanding, his fine manly 
| form, and the ſplendour of his appearance, but 
1 above all, his bo unſeſpicious FRANKNESS, from 
| which they had 'very much to hope z captivated 
| old Lewis, the ladies of his Court, and his confi» 
dential miniſters. St John himſelf was no leſs 
[ charmed with the French. They aſſumed be- 
il fore him, the guiſe of all that was noble and 
| winningly infinuating in their manners; pre- 
| |" rended to repoſe in him and the Engliſh nation, 
1 | | implicit 
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him for thoſe very talents for which he valued yd 


himſelf the moſt ; neglected not to add the ca- 
reſſes of kind, bewitching beauty, to the win- 
ning favours of Lewis, and the civilities of his 


A. D. 
1701 to 
1714. 


miniſters ; made, as if they valued him for his 


perſonal qualities alone, not on account of his 


miniſterial character; ſeemed as if they were glad 
to make him the confident of all their difficulties ; 


and, with infinite art, ſtrove to entice him to un- 


boſom to them, all the ſecrets of his own ſoul, 
and of the preſent Britiſh Adminiſtration. De 
Torcy had, or pretended to have, powerful hoſtili- 
ties, ſtriving to ruin him at Court; juſtasthe ene- 

mies, of St John and Harley were inceflantly 
labouring their overthrow. Such a ſimiliarity of 
circumſtances, naturally, produced a ſympathy be- 
tween the two miniſters, and enabled De Torcy 
to gain much more upon the heart of St John, 
than might otherwiſe have been poſſible for him. 
The negotiation was not tedious nor difficult. 
The immediate ceffion of Dunkirk to the Eng- 
« liſh, as a pledge, and the future demolition of 


its fortified harbour; the ceſſion of Gibraltar 


* and Minorca, and of ſome diſputed regions in 


* North America to Britain; the lucrative grant 


to Britain, from Spain, of an excluſive, monopoli- 
* zing right to ſupply the American colonies of Spain, 
* for the ſpace of thirty years, with negroes from 

Vol. V. 5 Africa. 
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— Africa,. with a territory on the American coaſt 
* where theſe negrees might be landed and re- 
—.— e frelhed, before they ſhould be offered for ſale; 
1744+ Commercial advantages to be ſecured to Britain 
é in a future treaty of commerce with France, 

e which was to be negotiated on the fundamen- 

«© tal principle, - that each of the two nations 

s ſhould, in every particular of trade, be treated 

by the other, at leaſt as well as the moſt favou- 
red of its other commercial friends: A ſufficient 

E barrier to the Dutch; the Italian dominions 
of Spain with a portion of the Netherlands to 

_ © the German Emperor; to Savoy, Sicily from 
the ancient dominions of Spain, with Fene- 

e ſtrelles and other places for a barrier, from 

* France : The renunciation, reciprocally,—by 

e the King of Spain, of all his rights to the con- 

e tingent inheritance of the French Crown,— 

« and by the French Princes of the blood - royal, 

ec of their pretenſions to the contingent inherit- 

& ance of the Crown of Spain: The acknowledge- 

„ ment by Lewis, of the royalty of Anne, as the 

* * Britiſh Queen,—and the diſmiſſal of young 

«© James, the Pretender to the Britiſh throne, 

&© out of the territories of France: The rapid 

5 proſecution of the negotiation at Utrecht, upon 

ce the baſis of theſe explained preliminaries : The 

„ ſettlement of all the multiplicity of inferior 

< matters, upon the lame principles with theſe, 

N ; | 66 by 
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« by a management in which France and Britain m— 
* ſhould amicably co-operate :”—Theſe were the 
principles which were, now, mutually agreed upon — oe 
between St John and the miniſters of Lewis. 1714. 
St John; ſcornful of petty, over. reaching cun- 
ning and low artifice ; conſcious that he was 
himſelf formed to ſucceed by nobler and more 
ingenuous arts ; ſuppoſing, that he might, at any 
time, eaſily cruſh every little ſerpent trick that 
| ſhould attempt to gall or to ſting him; eaſily 
allowed himſelf to believe, that there was, in the 
conduct of the French, the ſame ingenuous can. 
dour and manly lincerity as in his own:dealing. 
He granted, at once, the moſt favourable terms 
that the honour of Britain, and the ſafety of the 
Adminiſtration in which he was engaged, would 
allow; wiſhed to avoid all the lengthened ar- 
tifices, the chaffering, the haggling, the vain, 
ridiculous delays, of tedious negotiation; and 
hoped to accompliſh the final pacification of all 
the wars which ravaged Europe, with a rapidi- 
ty, and with a happy beneficence and juſtice, 
which ſhould aſtoniſh mankind, and which would 
give a ſtability to the Tory Adminiſtration, that 
it had not, yet, gained. But, the French, amid 
| all their pretences of candour and manly in- 
tegrity, were not ingenuouſly ſincere in their 
- profeſſions to the Britiſh miniſter. They de- 
| ceived, — outwitted him. They wiſhed to 
ö 5 6 C2 have 
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ser, I. have the immediate advantage, as it were, of 


I. 
— ſettled peace; but yet to retain the negotiation 


„ incomplete, till they might avail themſelves of all 
1714. that the chapter of accidents ſhould furniſh. The 


1701 


domeſtic difficulties of Oxford and St John's 
miniſtry; the divifion. of the ſtrength of the 
Alliance; the late repentance and the perfidy 


of the. Dutch; the vain, deſtructire pride of 


Auſtria; were, all, held in view by the French 


_ miniſters; and they doubted not but they might 


improve all to their own benefit —St John 
returned to London, proud of the ſucceſs of his 
embaſly; and fecure that nothing could now ariſe 
to diſappoint the treaty. Exertions, in Partia- 
ment, and from the . preſs, ſatisfied the Engliſh 


nation; that the Allies had endeavoured to throw 


upon the Engliſh nation, the whole burden of 
the expenditure of the war,—and now ſtrove 
to prevent peace, becauſe the Engliſh miniſters 
would not ſacrifice to their rapacity, all the 
advantages of it; that former miniſters had, 
at once, ſacrificed the wealth, the honours, the 
beſt intereſts of the nation to the Allies, and rhem- 
ſelves ſhared in the plunder of their country ; 
that England had been, lately, engaged in conti- 
nental affairs,—not merely to that point to which 
her trade, her religion, the ſecurity of her poſ- 
ſeſſions, her laws, and the deſtination of her Crown, 
required that ſhe ſhould engage herſelf, — but 
3 x ſo 
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ſo as to leave the concern of her true intereſts far Ster. I. 
Chf. VII. 


dehind, to exhauſt her wealth, and to forego all in 
ternal improvement.— Ihe treaty, at Utrecht, in 4. P. 


the hands of Strafford, as the confidential miniſter 714. 


from England, now proceeded more rapidly. 
The Dutch ſaw the neceſſity of relaxing, at length, 
in their efforts of reſiſtance to it. The threats of 
a feparate peace between France and England, re- 
duced them to the neceſſity of cutting ſhort all 
delays.—Yet, the ſeaſon for war had returned: 
And the armies of England were, with thofe of 
the other Allies in the field. The armies of 
France, though commanded by Villars, were 
little prepared to withſtand them. But new 
battles, and new victories over France, might, at 
once, ruin Lewis, and enable the Allies and 
Whigs, to ſnatch the pre-eminence in the negotia- 


tion for peace, out of the hands of St John and 
Oxford. Trembling for the events of the opening 


campaign, the French, for a time, urged on the 
negotiation, with the fame activity as the Engliſh. 
Every thing was almoſt finally ſettled between 
France and England, when the ſudden death almoſt 
of all the legitimate male deſcendants of Lewis, fave 
Philip of Spain, and one puny infant, at home 
in France, raiſed up new difficulties. The alterna- 
tives—of—the reſignation of the Spaniſh throne, 
by Philip to the Duke of Savoy,—or Philip's re- 
nunciation of the French ſucceſhon, at a time 

| when 
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Cup. VII. | 

| rown,—were propoſed from England. It was 
Kage expected; that Philip would accept Savoy, Milan, 
2714 Sardinia, and Sicily, with the hopes of the 

French Crown ; and would, for theſe, abandon 
Spain and the Indies to the Duke of Savoy. St 
John—betore this time created Viſcount Boling- 
broke—and Oxford, exulted, for ſome few days, 
in the proſpect of confounding all enemies, by 
thus prevailing with Philip; to relinquiſh the Spa- 
niſh throne; Philip, after meditating for a due 
time, upon the offered alternatives, choſe, rather 
to remain King of Spain, and to renounce the 
hopes of the Gallic ſucceſſion. Renunciation, he 
knew, might be eaſily lighted, if the heir-appa- 
rent to the French Crown, ſhould die, during his 
life: But, Spain, once relinquiſhed, might not 
be eaſily recovered: And, if the heir of France 
ſhould ſurvive after Philip's ſurrender of Spain ; 
if Philip and his heirs muſt, then, remain merely 

| petty Dukes of Savoy.—But, while the treaty was 

in ſuſpenſe ; and Oxford and Bolingbroke had 
the hopes of removing Philip from Spain ; the 

4 campaign opened. No public ceſſation of hoſtili- 

| ties could take place, till Philip made his choice, 

4 and till Dunkirk had been ſurrendered to the 

Engliſh. In theſe circumſtances, and while their 
hopes were ſo high; Oxford and Bolingbroke 
were inexpreſſibly anxious, leſt the reſt of the 

; Allies 
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Allies ſhould obtain ſome advantage, or France 8 


gain a victory, or receive diſguſt, which might yet. 


derange all their meaſures. Ormond had the chief — 


command of thoſe forces, which had been before 
commanded by Marlborough. He received, he re- 
luctantly obeyed, orders which the hopes given by 
France, induced the miniſtry to iſſue, for avoiding 
a battle. By his refuſal to fight, the French army 


was ſaved, and the Allies, with Eugene their Gene- 


ral, were irritated, almoſt to madneſs. Dunkirk 
was put into the hands of the Engliſh : but Philip's 
choice to. remain Sovereign of Spain, gave a ſe- 
vere diſappointment to both Oxford and Boling- 
broke. Ormond detached from the Allied army, 
as many of the forces receiving Britiſh pay, as had 
not been debauched from obedience to him. The 
events of the ſubſequent part of the war; while 
the continental Allies obeying their paſſions ra- 
ther than their true intereſts, remained in arms ; 
was no longer unfortunate to the French, in the 
ſame proportion in which it had formerly been. 


The Dutch, driven from all their artifices, were 


obliged, like the other Allies, to ſolicit the me- 
diation of Britain, for procuring them, terms rea- 
ſonably. advantageous; and to enter heartily into 
the negotiation of a peace.—At Utrecht, Straf- 
ford, Polignac, and Count Maffei of Savoy ; at 
Paris, Prior and De Torcy ; at London, Boling- 
broke, Monteleone for Spain, and the Duke 


D*'Aumont, 
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. D'Aumont, the French ambaſſador ; carried on 


3 treaty towards its termination. All now com- 


—. * 
1714. 


plied to treat on reaſonable terms, ſave only the 
Auſtrians. Every thing was at laſt adjuſted, ex- 


cept the treaties of commerce, and ſome other 


matters of inferior conſideration. The Duke of 
Shrewſbury was ſent in due time to Paris, to give 
dignity to the intercourſe on the part of England, 
in the ſame manner as D*Aumont's embaſly to 
London, had given it dignity on the part of 
France. In ſpite of thoſe difficulties which, through 
Harley's negligence, the Englith Parliament threw 
in the way; in ſpite of thoſe which aroſe from the 
diſingenuous artifices of France; the negotiations 
were brought, at laſt, to a cloſe. The French, 
having not at all kept faith with the honeſt inge- 


nuous Bolingbroke, had ſtickled for many things 
which he had {ſuppoſed them incapable of aſking. 


The Dutch had woven new meſhes of intrigue. 


The Whigs had invoked all England, with fu- 
rious rage, to oppoſe the Tories as traitors. Gften 

had St John's ſpirit burſt forth in flaſhes of 
keen. indignation againſt the petty tricking raſ- 
cals, whoſe artifices from France, and in Holland, 
ſtudied to circumvent and outwit him. Pao ; 


whoſe wit and captivating manners caſt a ſplen- 
dour around him, in the eyes of the French, 


that veiled the meanneſs of his birth; acting in 
| = 
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che capacities of envoy, plenipotentiary, and as Seer 
Ambaſſador at the French Court; enjoying the 
entire confidence at once of Oxford and of Bo- = * 
lingbroke, — becauſe he performed ſervices, but 1714. 
made ſcarcely any pretenſions to reward: Prior, 
dealing with the French, with much of their own 
addreſs, and meeting their little artifices with ar- 
tifice and vigilance, in return; ſecured many 
things, to the care of which the lofty mind of St 
John, had not ſtooped, ſaved various things which 
the French had hoped to ſteal to themſelves ; 
and extorted or ſtole from them others which 
they had expected to detain. The negotiations 
at Utrecht were proſecuted with increaſing eaſe 
and rapidity, in proportion as the reſolution and 
energy of the Engliſh miniſters, with the probabi- 
lity of their being ſupported by the duration of the 
Queen's life, for a due length of time, became 
more and more apparent. The Dutch, having 
formed a new treaty of alliance with Britain, and 
having receded from the former arrogance of their 
pretenſions, obtained under the protection of the 
Britiſh miniſters, terms, leſs favourable, indeed, 
than an earlier deſertion of the Whigs might 
have ſecured to them, yet glorious to their arms, 
advantageous to their trade, and ſufficient to give 
them the ſtrongeſt ſecurity, equally againſt the 
future ambition of France, and any incroach- 
ments which thould be meditated againſt them, 

Vos. V. 6 by 
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_ $zcr. I. the Sovereign of the Netherlands. For all the 


Cn. VII. 


——other members of the Alliance, ſuch conditions 


A. D. 


51 to Were ſecured, as ſeemed the moſt likely to pre- 


1714. 


ſerve the weak from oppreſſion by the powerful, 
to balance the reciprocal rights and abilities of 
the powerful, to render the pacification the moſt 


permanent, to maintain to Britain, the requi- 
ſite influence upon continental affairs, and to 
afford due ſcope for the extenſion of her trade, and 
the augmentation of her maritime greatneſs. Had 
it not been for the poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, as a 
pledge from France, and of Ghent and Bruges | 


ſuddenly ſeized by Ormond as involuntary pledges 


from the Dutch and the Imperialiſts ; the pacifi- 


cation might probably have been altogether fru- 
ſtrated, or made diſaſtrous to Britain. In ſpite of 


all the party-conteations of the time; this treaty 
received the ſanction of two ſucceſſive” Parlia- 


ments. The clamours againſt it, dwelt only up- 
on the failure to ſecure to the Dutch that barrier 
which they themſelves deſired, upon the dangers 


to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion from any friendly in- 
tereourſe with France, and upon inferior concerns 


in the commercial arrangements, which their 


—_— made liable to be miſtaken or over- 
looked. The ſettlement of the commercial trea- 
ties with France and Spain was protracted through 
ſome time longer. Having accompliſhed this 
great * tranſaction, in ſpite of the moſt 


powerful 
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powerful oppoſition, that a Britiſh miniſtry had, Szcr. 7. 
ever, to contend with; Harley and St John might 
hope now to reap the fruits of Marlborough's vic- , Pi 
tories and of their negotiation, in the firm-eſtabliſh. 1714. 
ment of their own miniſterial powers. Alas! they 


were to be fatally diſappointed “. 


Bur, was this celebrated Pzacz of Urxxchr, Benefits 
the moſt advantageous that could then be obtained —— of 
for Britain ?—Aſſuredly, it was. Was it the beſt Utrecht. 
treaty that the blood and treaſure which Britain 
had waſted on the war, intitled her to obtain? 

Not at all. It withdrew Britain from @ too deep 
entanglement in continental concerns; and pre- 
ſerved to her, preciſely thoſe relations to the poli- 
tical ſyſtem of the continent, which her intereſts 
demanded. It armed her with the means of ac- 
quiring new maritime ſtrength and greatneſs in 
the Britiſh ſeas, in the Mediterranean ſea, in the 
diſtant parts of the Atlantic Ocean. It ſecured 
to the Britiſh trade, advantages in the intercourſe 
with the Netherlands, with France, and with 
Spain, which were adapted to degrade- the Dutch 
from the commercial, not leſs than from the po- 
litical pre-eminence to which they had, for ſome 
time, ſo ſucceſsfully aſpired. It preſerved the 
funding ſy/iem from being overthrown in its in- 
6D 2 ; fancy, 
*Swift's Hiſtory of the four laſt years of Queen Anne: Boling- 
broke's Official Letters: Burnet's Hiſtory, &c. 
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Cua v. VII fancy, by being preſſed, at a time when its prin - 
Wa ciples were ill underſtood, with a weight beyond 


A. D. 
1701 to 
1714. 


what popular opinion and the national wealth 
would enable it to ſuſtain. It recalled the nation 
to their agriculture, manuſactures, and domeſtic 
improvement, — from war, money-dealing, and a 
ſpirit of vain exertion, by which the general ſtrength 
and wealth had been, for fome ſhort time, de- 
ſtructively waſted. It made preparation for teach- 
ing Britain to prefer maritime to military great- 
neſs, as the ſureſt ſupport of dignity among the 
European Powers. In the means for eftabliſhing 
a Company for the South-Sea trade, it gave that 
which, if it bad not been wickedly abuſed, would 
have happilyrelieved the nation from no inconfider- 
able part of the burden of the national debt. It 
gave anew ſecurity to the Revolution-eſtabliſhmenr 
of Britain, - by procuring the recognition of the 
Sovereignty of Anne, and of the electoral rights of 
her deſtined ſucceſſor, —and by compelling the 


contemptuous expulſion of the unfortunate James 


out of France, as a friendleſs fugitive. By the ad- 
vantages and exaltation which it procured to the 


Puke of Savoy, it provided for Britain, an Ally 


whoſe weakneſs would need her aid, and whoſe 


poſſeſſions would be uſeful to enable her to coun. 
teract any endeavours—of the Dutch in combina» 
tion with the German Emperor,—or of France, or 
any other power in combination with Spain, to 
exclude her fleets from the Mediterranean ſea. 


It 
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It made a fooliſh conceſſion, in the right which the — 
French were permitted to reſerve, of drying their 
fiſh on the coaſt of Newfoundland; a conceſſion 4. D. 
which could not poffibly fail to injure the mari- 3 
time ſtrength of Britain in the northern Atlantic 
ocean, and which mult unavoidably prove a fruit- 

ful ſource of future diſputes. This peace, or in 

truth rather the war by which it was ſucceeded, 

and the long minority of its Monarch to which 
France was deſtined, after the death of old Lewis, 

not only rendered that great kingdom long un- 

equal, dangerouſly to diſturb the peace of Eu- 

rope; but ſubjected it to circumſtances of mari- 

time and commercial regulation, by whichit was hap- 

pily diveſted and reſtrained from aiming at that na- 

val greatneſs, which Lewis the Fourteenth had long, 
ambitiouſly, and not unſucceſsfully cultivated. 

It was the moſt ſyſtematically beneficial peace 

that Britain had ever concluded, or was ſoon te 
conclude, 


Bur, had a ſufficient coalition of the Whigs Circum- 
been won in the commencement of the Admini- which 
{tration of Harley and St John, to co-operate Tr 
with them in giving peact to Europe; had the being ber- 
Dutch and the Emperor of Germany, given their ter. 


confidence from the firſt, to theſe miniſters, and 


conſented 


— — > 
— 4 
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conſented to the harmonious negotiation of a 


peace, under the auſpices of Britain; had the 
4. D. Elector of Hanover not been unfortunately led to 


1701 to 


33 14» 


make | himſelf the mere creature of the Whigs, 
inſtead of imitating the wiſer example of William, 
who ſcorned to reign merely as the King of a 
faction: It is impoſſible but a peace much more 
humiliating to France, more ſatisfactory to the 


Dutch, and perhaps in ſome few particulars more 


beneficial to Britain, muſt have been eaſily ob- 
tained:;—Not Harley, St John, and Strafford, — 
not the Tories, —not any treaſonable favour of 


the Engliſh miniſters to the intereſts of France or 


of the Pretender; — but, the wrath of the Ducheſs 
of Marlborough, the diſorder in which the Eng- 
liſh finances were left by Godolphin, the unfair 


practices of the Allies in the proſecution of the 


war ;—but the natural neceſſity under which a 
new miniſtry found themſelves, of adopting a 


change of meaſures ;—but the obſtinacy with 


which the Whigs refuſed all reconciliation with 
their ſucceflors ;—but, the oppoſition which they 


_ conjured up ;—but, the vainly ſelfiſh arts of the 


Allies ;—but, the declining health and approach- 
ing diſſolution of Anne; — were the cauſes which 
prevented Britain and her Allies from obtaining 


terms more advantageous, in the treaty of Utrecht. 


None but a ſuperior genius, ſuch as that of St 
John, could have ſtruck lightning through the 


gloom 
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gloom which obſcured the proſpect of this peace, Ser - 9 
could have pierced through thoſe barricadoe ?? 
which oppoſed themſelves to its accompliſhment. N = 
1714 
Duamo all this while, the fate of Scotland Scottih 
was, as it were, bound up in that of England. 8 58 
The wiſdom and addreſs of Godolphin had de- 
livered his ſucceſſors from thoſe troubles, with 
which the management of Scotland had been 
wont to perplex the Engliſh miniſtry ; and even 
procured in the Parliamentary repreſentation of 
the Scots, a ſure ſupport to every future Admini- 
{tration, from that which had been before but-an 
embarraſſment. Oxford and Bolingbroke had the 
addreſs to conciliate to themſelves. a more general 
favour of all parties among the Scots, than Godal- 
phin could obtain. They won to their fide, thoſe 
Tories among'the Scottiſh nobility, who had in- 
clined to Jacobitiſm, —by advancing the Duke of 
Hamilton and ſome of his friends to thoſe places 
to which they had long aſpired. Careful, at the 
ſame time, to gratify the ambition of Argyle, 
they thus prevented the diſcontents of the Preſby- 
terian party. A toleration to the Scottiſh Epiſ- 
copalians, at once, gratified the wiſhes of the 
Engliſh Epiſcopal clergy, and won the Scottiſh 
Epiſcopalians to forego their impatience for the 
reſtoration of the Pretender. An act for the re- 


ſtoration 
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ſtoration of the rights of the'paironage of church- 


LWHymdivings, though recommended from Scotland, 


A.D. 
1701 to 
714. 


was, of neceſſity, conſiderably unpopular. in that 
kingdom; but contributed in the moſt effectual 
manner to cicurate the republican ſpirit of the 


Preſbyterianiſm of Scotland; and tended to com- 


plete one important object which had been left 
undone in the ſettlement of the uxiox. Hamil- 
ton, now dear to Queen Anne, on account of his 
Tory principles, and his conſanguinity to the 
royal family; was named to be her Ambaſſador 


do the Count of France. But his nomination was 


fruſtrated by an aſſaſſination perpetrated by the 


| fecond of a choleric Whig Lord, who bad provo- 
ked him into a duel, and whom he flew. Argyle, 


after a long connection with the miniſtry of Bo- 
lingbroke and Oxford; fuddenly declared him- 


ſelf, their outrageous foe; becauſe a great mili- 


tary place was refuſed to his earneſt ſolicitations. 
An unlucky refolution to extend the impoſition 


of the malt. tax over Scotland, in contradiction to 


a right of exemption which the Scots conceived 
themſelves to have acquired from the union; 
gave the Scots a more ſerious alarm; provoked 


the whole Scottiſh repreſentation to unite as one 


man, and to demand a diſſolution of the treaty of 
the Union ; drew the Whigs to ſupport the Scots 
in "ny demand, though the very propoſition of it 
- ſeemed 
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lingbroke had ever attempred, to beſpeak an ere 
tachment to the Pretender's intereſts; and, though . 
it ſeems to have procured the appointment of the 


Earl of Marre to the once aboliſned place of Se- 


cretary of State for Scotland; yet hindered the 
Scottiſh members of the Britiſh Parliament from 
being, ever after, ſo cordially united, as before, 
in. ſupport of Oxford's adminiſtration. Drum- 


mond, Errol, Mariſchal, Braedalbane, and the 


Highland Chieftains, ſtill execrated the Revolu- 
tion, and ſighed for the reſtoration of the Pre- 
tender. But, almoſt all the reſt of the Jacobite 
and Tory party ; ſatisfied with the favour which 
they found at Court, now willingly reſigned to 
fortune, the care of the Pretender's intereſts; 
though not without amuſing him with occaſional 
letters to his miniſters, nor without, now and 


then, drinking his health, and curſing his foes 


amidſt the orgies. of their riotous conviviality. 
Dalrymple, whom Bolingbroke and Oxford 
had removed from office; —on account of his 
open partiality to Jacobitiſm; and becauſe. he 
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ſeemed, more than aught which Oxford and Bo 2 I. 


Ap. VII. 


1701 _ 
1714. 


ſeemed to be, —as Bolingbroke has expreſſed 


it.“ the Ducheſs of Gordon's advocate, Dun- 
ce das's advocate, any body's advocate, rather 


„ than her Majelty's,'” —Dalrymple, when dif. 


miſſed from his office, had the wicked ſagacity, 
to leave his Jacobitiſm behind him, and to com- 
Vol. V. 6 E mence 
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2er- 1. mence a furious Whig. In the elections which 
HAP. VII. a 

[T followed, for the laſt time, in the reign of Queen 

* Anne; ſome of the Whigs were excluded from 

414. the Scottiſh repreſentation: but, in various places, 

ſpite of the miniſterial influence, the Whigs pre- 

vailed. To Oxford and Bolingbroke; had they 

been the partizans of Jacobitiſm; nothing could 

have been more acceptable than that diſſolution 

of the union, which Argyle and the Whigs, to 

thwart them, demanded, Yet, they tried their 

whole ſtrength, they gave the impulſe of deſpair 

to every engine which they could command, in 

order to prevent the diſruption of this ſacred tie 

between the Scottiſh and the Engliſh nations: 

And their efforts were not unſucceſsful. The 

Cameronians, now declining in ſtrength, abhorred 

the preſent Government, abhorred the ſuperſti- 

tions of Popery, abhorred the Revolution. ſettle- 

ment, were not friends to the Hanoverian ſettle- 

ment, nor yet hearty friends to the Pretender. 

The Tory adminiſtration, by its mildneſs to the 

 Jacobites, by its favour to the Tories, did more 

towards the ruin of the Pretender's intereſts, 

than could have been done by all the fury of the 

Whigs. Ihe Tories felt themſelves wonderfully 

well: Affairs ſeemed to be in a good train for 

the accompliſhment of their wiſhes: Why ſhould 

they expoſe themſelves to anxiety and diltreſs ? 

-The Pretender's intereſts would not fail to be 

18897 taken 
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taken care of. Such was their ſtrain of reaſon — I. 


VII. 


ing. —not in virtue, but in ſelfiſhneſs and er 


dolence. The Chiefs of the Clans, to ſoothe 
their turbulence, were gratified with penſions, 
and with commiſſions to levy independent com- 


panies of ſoldiers: For the purpoſe of grati- 


fying a ſufficient number of the Scottiſh nobles 


with official emoluments, the office of Chamber- 
lain for the Crown, was revived, endowed with 


a ſalary of four thouſand pounds a- year, and 
put in commiſſion. Almoſt all that oppoſition 
was quieted, which the Union had excited. 


A.D. 


1701 to 


1714. 


In the n tenor of their Adminiſtration, Excellent 


dmini- 


Oxford and Bolingbroke continued to act with Laatzen of 


commendable virtue and wiſdom. The overthrow 36 Air. 


and the continued depreſſion of their political le- 


adverſaries ; the engrofling of power, place, and 
emolument, to themſelves and their dependents ; 
the proſecution of a ſyſtem of meaſures, the beſt 
adapted to promote theſe ſelfiſn ends; the pallia- 
tion of their errors, and- the. inveſting of their 
beſt . meaſures with more than a juſt ſplendour 
the winning of friends, and the diſcomfiture 'of 
their enemies by all the wonted pretences, inſin- 


cere promiſes, and multiplied political lies uſual to 


men of, imperſect virtue in ſuch circumſtances; 


6 E22 were, 
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lv were, indeed, the moſt prominent features in the 
plans and the conduct of theſe miniſters, as in 
518 thoſe of all their predeceſſors and ſucceſſors in 
1714. office, But, the majority of voices by which their 
meaſures were ſupported in the Parliament, was 
not bought by thoſe arts of bribery and corruption, 
which their Whiggiſh adverſaries had notoriouſſy 
employed. Towards the Whigs whom they found 
in ſubordinate employments they acted with a le- 
nient and forbearing magnanimity, which men of 
mean genius, and low, ſelfiſh ſentiments, could ne- 
ver have diſplayed. Wherever they found men of 
worth and talents in office; they ſhewed, at all 
"times, the utmoſt reluctance to diſplace them 
7 1 i for mere difference of political opinion. Walpole, 
. Marlborough, and thoſe others of their moſt ob- 
1 noxious foes, whom the care of ſelf-preſervation 
.. compelled them to proſecute, were, however, 
ED proſecuted with nothing of that ferocious ran- 
cour, with which the Whigs had ſet themſelves 
to hunt down that poor animal, Sacheverel. 
It is true, that Oxronxp confined his cares, too 
excluſively, to manage the humour of his royal 
_miſtreſs, to intrigue with the little agents of party, 
and to aggrandiſe his own family by opulent and 
illuſtrious alliances, Yet, perhaps no miniſter ; 
ever, more judiciouſly, or by ſchemes, in the 
* to the knowledge of the time, more en- 
lightened; 
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lightened ; adjuſted financial diſorders ſo great, as Ser, I. 
ae, VII. 

thoſe which he found in the affairs of the revenue, ya 
through means ſo little complex and operoſe, and 4D. 
ſo free from deluſive and viſionary extravagance. 
What could be more happily adapted, at once, to 

relieve the ſtate from the preſſure of a conſiderable. 

part of the public debts, and to extend the national 
commerce, than that eſtabliſhment of the Sourh- 

Sea Company, of which Oxford was the author ? 

None of the arbitrary encroachments upon the 
liberties of the people ; which were naturally to be 
dreaded from the Tory principles, and from thoſe 

bad deſigns which were aicribed, by their adverſa- 

ries, to Oxford and Bolingbroke; appears to have 
deen, in any inſtance, attempted, during the ſhore 

period of their Adminiſtration.  Oxrogp, a man 

of claſſical taſte and erudition; BoLiNcBROKE, a 

wit, a ſcholar, a poet, an orator, an epiſtolary 

writer perhaps the moſt exquiſite in propriety 

and elegance of any age; did honour to litera- 

ture, by proving” in their own perſons 3 how 

much it was adapted to accompliſh its votaries 

for the able diſpatch of 'buſineſs, and to ſhed 
around that buſineſs, a grace and luſtre by which 

its nature is exalted and improved. Aſſembling 

round them, men of literary diſtinction, in thoſe 

ſocial circles in which they ſought occaſional re- 
laxation from their official cares and toils ; they 
| thus 
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| Gzer. 1. thus conferred upon the literary arts, the advan- 
wo —tage of faſhion, which contributed in the moſt 
* a eminent manner, to their improvement; and at 
1724 the ſame time, procured to themſelves, a political 
ſupport, from the aids of literary genius; which 
was certainly more conſiderable, than any former 
or ſubſequent Britiſh Adminiſtration, has ever 
derived from the ſame quarter. Surrounded with 
difficulties, accuſed by their opponents of the wic- 
kedeſt deſigns, thwarted by nefarious practices 
which might well have prompted them to reſiſt- 
ance by practices {till more wicked; they abuſed 
not the power in their hands, by any illegal appli- 
cation of it, to avert their own fall. No profli- 
gate embezzlement of the public money to ſwell 
their own. fortunes, or to ſupply the means of 
: luxurious waſte, diſgraced their miniſterial con- 
1 duct, though it had ſhockingly diſtinguiſhed that 
Uh | of their Whig gith predeceſſors. Except the charge 
1 of having made an inglorious and diſadvantageous 
| peace; a charge of which we have ſeen the falſity 
and injuſtice: Except the ſuſpicion of a conſpi- 
racy to defeat the Proteſtant ſueceſſion: No other 
opprobrious imputation could be, by all the malice 
of their enemies, produced againſt them. They 
were not guiltleſs of oppoſing bad arts, by bad arts; 
as the imperſect virtue of men has. almoſt always 
Fg $3 | 45 done, 
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done, in the tranſactions both of public and of N. K 
private life. But, it would not be eaſy to pro re 


that any miniſters who have conducted the Go- 
vernment of Britain, ſince the days of Clarendon, 
to the preſent-hour; have ſo thoroughly ſcorned 
the uſe of mean, diſhoneſt arts, or have acted ſo 
much upon virtuous public principles, as did St 
John and Harley. Oxford was, certainly, an ho- 
neſt man. Bolingbroke was, beyond a doubt, 
inflamed with the noble ambition of attaining to 
the glory, of being one of the greateſt orators and 
ſtateſmen, whom the world had ſeen. This was 
the ruling paſſion of his ſoul. It was inſpired and 
continually inflamed by his liberal knowledge and 
his claſſical ſtudies. It exalted him above what- 
ever was treacherous, mean, and ſordid. The 
object, to the attainment of which he aſpired, was 
one, of which the purſuit was utterly incompatible 


A. D. 
1701 to 
1714 


with the ſentiments and deſigns _ his enemies - 


aſcribed to him *; 


Yer, this . before it had en- Cauſes ot 


their 


joyed more than three years exerciſe of official doantll. 


power, faw-ruin breaking in upon it, from every 
ee The health of the W was faſt fink- 


ing 
* Swiſt's Works, pi — Official Letters: Report 
of the Secret Committee: Barnet, vol, vi.: Tindal,—reign of 


Queen Aune: Hiſtory of John Bull, &c. 


Sur. h 
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ing under chronical diſtempers, which defied all 


— remedies of medicine: And beyond the du- 


1 D. 
co 


To 


ration of her life, they could fee no ſure proſpect 
even of faſety to their own lives. Adverſe to 
them, and in league with their enemies, even be- 
fore the negotiation of the peace of Utrecht ; the 
EleQor of Hanover, the heir. apparent to the 
Crown, had been rendered ſtill more and more 
hoſtile to them, by all the train of that negotia- 


tion, and by every ſucceſſive tranſaction of their 


miniſtry. He ſaw, in regard to Britain, but with 


the eyes of Bothmar, Robethon, and his other 
Hanoverian emiſſaries and miniſters: But, theſe 


men had long been irredeemably fold to the 
Whigs. In vain, did Oxford ſend his nephew; 
and Bolingbroke, his brother; to ſtudy the tem- 
per, and to conciliate the good graces of the 


Court of Hanover. The Elector was inacceſſibly 


beſet by the Whigs and their creatures. He had 


given himſelf up to that party of the Britiſh na- 


cy of conciliating, alſo, thoſe who were reputed to 


tion who loudly boaſted themſelves, his friends: 
And his genius was too narrow to adopt the poli- 


be his views. The Whigs had ſufficient influence to 
perſuade him; that if Harley and St John-courted 


his confidence; it was, only, that they might, 


thus the more effeQually betray him. When any 


incidents ſeemed to threaten a poſſibility of recon- 


ciliation 
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ciliation between George and the Tory miniſters, Scr, . 
of Anne; the Whigs were {till careful to ſuggeſv 
ſome new propoſal or demand to the Hanoverian = 
Court; which Harley and St John could not but 714. 
diſlike and refuſe ; and by their refuſal of which, 

they {till excited againſt themſelves an higher 
meaſure of the reſentment of their future Mo- 
narch.-Harley and St John negle&ed not to cul- 

tivate ſomewhat of that correſpondence with the 
Pretender to the Britiſh Crown, which almoſt all 

the moſt eminent of the Scottiſh and Engliſh no- 

bility, and of both parties, had been wont to 

carry on. They meant, by this, nothing more, 

than to ſecure themſelves from danger from that 
quarter, and to win the quiet ſubmiſſion and ſup. 

port of the Jacobites to their Adminiſtration. 

Thus much they gained by it. . But, with the ſup- Their 
port of the Jacobites, they procured to themſelves tions wich 
alſo, the odium of imputed deſigns to ſeat the Pre- — mgy 
tender on the Britiſh throne; which, at length, 
operated with the moſt fatal efficacy, to deprive 

them of the favour of the Engliſh people, and ſtill 

more to inflame againſt them, the hatred of the 
Hanoverian Elector.— No imputation could be 

| more unjuſt, than that which aſcribed to theſe 
miniſters, a plotting to ſubvert the Revolu- 
tion-ſettlement. They deſired only to eſtabliſh . 

their own power, without having any enthuſi- 

aſtic or diſintereſted attachment to James. But, 


Vol. V. 6 F they 


BW 
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8 they were men of ſufficient i and diſ- 
L-y=cernment, to know; that the Revolution-ſettle- 
| A.D. ment, the deſtination of 'the Crown to the Houſe 
1701 to 
| 1714. of Hanover, and the proviſion for a regency ; 
1 confirmed by the laws and all the tranſactions of 
a period of more than twenty years ; were not to 
be overturned, without a convulſion, a civil war, 
and a powerful co-operation from abroad, amidſt 
. which it was ſcarcely poſlible, that they them- 
1 ſelves .ſhould not periſh, inſtead of . finding ag- 
1 | grandiſement: They were, both, men of too 
clear and too cool heads, to ſtrive to advance 
themſelves, by means ſo dangerous and ſo unfea- 
fible.—During more than fourſcore years which 
have ſince elapſed, no confeſſion, no papers, no plans 
have been brought to light, from which it can be 
fairly inferred, that either Bolingbroke or Oxford, 
during their miniſtry, entered into any ſerious en- 
gagements with the Pretender. And yet, ſo much 
has been diſcovered, in reſpect to all the ſecret 
tranſactions of thoſe times, in regard to the cor- 
reſpondence between the exiled royal family and 
their friends in Britain, and by a Parliamentary 
inqueſt, in reſpe& to Bolingbroke and Oxford; 
that, if any actual engagements between theſe men 
- and the Pretender had ever taken place ; it is not 
poſſible, that they could have eſcaped diſcovery.— 
When the fatal moment .came, for which the 
whole ſeries of the miniſtry of Oxford and Bo- 


il * lingbroke 
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lingbroke muſt have been one train of prepara- 
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NAP. VII 


tion,. —if they had been, indeed, the determined — · 


friends of the Pretender; it then appeared, that 
nothing had been done to enable him to occupy the 
vacant throne of Britain. James was not at all 
ready to paſs over into England: None were 
ready to proclaim him King, or to ſeize any 


ſtrong place in his name: He was not in Scot- 
land, awaiting his ſiſter's death, though it was not 
ſudden, but had been for more than a year almoſt 


daily expected: No money had been received 
by him from Britain; though, if the Britiſh mini- 
ſters had been, indeed, his friends; they might have 
at leaſt found means to aid his poverty with ſome 


pecuniary ſupplies.— When, at a ſubſequent time, 


the Pretender and his adherents were diſpoſed to 


ruin Bolingbroke; and might have eſſentially 


injured his intereſts, by declaring, that he had 
intrigued with them, while he was the miniſter 
of Queen Anne ; even then, they could make no 
ſuch diſcovery againſt him. Perhaps no. ſtronger 
evidence of any conteſted hiſtorical truth, can be 
produced, than that which ariſes from theſe differ- 


ent conſiderations, to prove, that Harley and St 


John had entered into no conſpiracy againſt the 


Revolution-ſettlement; But, the Whigs conti. 


nued to aſſert the contrary with loud clamours, 


till a great part of the nation believed it.— Since 


the Tories had been, for ſome time, in the poſ- 


6F2 ſeſhon 


A. D. 


1701 to. 


1714. 
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ſeſſion of power; the tide of popularity began to 


ure in favour of the Whigs : And the danger 
_— which threatened the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, was 
29216 the grand topic on which they dwelt the moſt fuc- 


_ ceſsfully, in all their addreſſes io the people.— The 
uncertain health of the Queen, and the public 
knowledge, that the lawful ſucceſſor to the throne, 

was irreconcileably hoſtile, in his ſentiments, to 8t 
John and Harley, produced a great deſertion from 
the miniſterial ranks, to the Whigs, who were ex- 
pected to be all- powerful in the coming reign.— 
The Jacobites, too, beginning to think, that all 
their hopes from the miniſters were in vain, began 
to ſeek occaſions of thwarting and diſconcerting 
them. Even Oxford himfelf; the progefs of whoſe 
political life had connected him ſometimes with 
the Whigs, and ſometimes with the Tories; now 
deſpairing of ſucceſs with the EleQor of Hanover, 
in the character of a leader of the Tories; turned 
| himſelf to court an alliance with the Whigs; and 
thus inconfiderately betrayed his own beſt friends, 
and provoked the Tories againſt them. —But, above 
all other evils, was a jealouſy, which had been long 
in fomenting, between St John and Harley. Har- 
ley, confiderably older than St John, had at- 
_ tained to the height of his Parliamentary reputa- 
tion, as a ſpeaker and a conductor of buſineſs in 
the Houſe of Commons, at the time when St 
John made his firſt G_ in that Houſe. 
Kindred 
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auſpices of Harley and of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, St John was introduced, for the 
firſt time, into official employment, in the cha- 


raQer of Secretary at War. Faithful to Harley's 
friendſhip, St John indignantly reſigned his em- 
ployment, at the ſame time when the jealouſy 
and the overbearing influence of Marlborough 
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Sect. I. 
p. VII. 
nius, attracted them together, and united e 


in a cloſe political friendſhip. Under the 4. D. 


1701 to 


1714. 


and Godolphin drove Harley from the office of 


Secretary of State. This union calling St John 
again into office, when Harley's favour with the 
Queen advanced him to the head of the Admini- 
ftration ; affigned to the late Secretary at war, 


the buſineſs of Secretary of State, and the 


management of the Houfe of Commons. Thus 


far, the political friendſhip of theſe two great 


men, was faithful, and little diſturbed by mu- 
tual jealouſy. . But, Harley, proud of his in- 
fluence with the Queen, was now willing to 
retain to himfelf the diſtribution of all emolu- 
ments, and the authority of ultimate deciſton in 
all affairs; while he threw the drudgery, and the 
burden of the weightieſt and the moſt troubleſome 
buſineſs, upon St John. St John refuſed not, to 
wield the thunder of debate in the Houſe of 
CI and at the ſame time to ſettle, as 


Secretary 


: . . 222 
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SECT. I. Secretary of State, all the arrangements for the 


Cnaye. VII. 


peace. But, in tranſacting theſe moſt important 
A. D. parts of the miniſterial buſineſs, he could not 


3701 t 


3534. but acquire that importance of character, with 


the Cabinet, with the miniſterial party in the 


"Houſe of Commons, and with the miniſters at 


Foreign Courts, which the able conduct of ſuch 
great affairs, was naturally adapted to win. He 
could not but feel with conſcious pride, the power 
of his own activity and talents, and the high uſeful- 
neſs of his ſervices to thoſe with whom he acted. 
While Harley . confined his cares, to retain the 
good graces of the Queen, to diſtribute places and 
emoluments, to ſoothe the Whigs and to careſs 


the moderate Tories: St John inſenſibly be- 


came the principal acting miniſter. Harley, 
ſeeing his follower thus overtaking, and threat- 


ening to outſtrip, him, in his career; began 


to look on St John, with exceſſive jealouſy and 
diſlike; would grant him no ſhare in the di- 


ſtribution of emoluments and places; affected to 


humble him to the condition of an inferior mini- 
ſter, by hiding from him, what was called the /e- 
cret of affairs; and in the promotion of Peers, 


obliged St John to content himſelf with the 


humble honours of a Viſcounty, inſtead of an 


Earldom. | Theſe arts could not depreſs, but they 


irritated, the high- minded St John. He ſet 
e himſelf 
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| himſelf: to diſpatch buſineſs, with ſtill increaſing 


ſtudied to retain the favour of his royal miſtreſs, 
and to ſoothe the Whigs, though at the expence 
of irritating the high-flying Tories. Acting to- 
wards one another, with theſe reciprocal views; 
theſe two great miniſters could proceed upon no plan, 
nor carry forward any great, conſiſtent ſyſtem of 
meaſures: Each of them began to ſtudy his own 
aggrandiſement and ſecurity, without reſpect to 
the welfare of the other. Oxford; having ſe- 
cured the intereſts of his family, by marrying his 


ſon to the heireſs of Holles, the rich Duke of New- 


caſtle; and perceiving, that the aſcendency of 
Bolingbroke's genius was likely to prevail; be- 
gan to withdraw himſelf from the conduct of af- 
fairs, and even to court reconciliation with Marl- 
borough. Bolingbroke, adding, at laſt, to his ſu- 
perior favour with the Tories, that of the dying 
Queen, and Lady Maſham her favourite attendant, 
drove Oxford from his office; and himſelf ſtepped 
forward to ſeize the helm of affairs. His purpoſe 
was, to fill every place in the Government, with 
firm Tories, in ſuch a manner, that, at the 


coming of the Hanoverian ſucceſſor to the throne, 


the Tories ſhould have in their hands, pledges 
ſufficient 


CA 
vigilance and activity; and to cultivate the favour wa. 


of the high, ſtaunch Tories, whom Harley's doubt- « 
ful moderation had begun to offend. Harley ſtill 74. 
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ſufficient to prevent them—at leaſt from being ut- 


wy. terly proſcribed by the Whigs. It was too late, 


A. D. 
12701 to 


Oxford had atterly broken and disjointed the Tory 


2724. party. The Queen died, within four days after 


* 


the diſmiſſal of Oxford from his office of Lord 
High Treaſurer. The Lords of the Regency, no- 
minated in the Ad of Settlement, aſſumed the im- 


-mediate authority of the Government. Though 


the lawful heir to the throne was abſent, no ſtep - 
was taken in favour of the Pretender. Meſſages 
to the Elector of Hanover informed him of the 
death of Anne. His nomination enlarged the 


| regency, by the addition of a number of 


Character 
of Anne, 


Whiggiſh | nobles, to adminiſter the Govern- 
ment, till he ſhould arrive in Britain, The 
Whigs exulted. The Tories trembled. 


QuzeN Anne, whoſe reign thus terminated, was 
an amiable and virtuous woman, a good and pu- 
blic-ſpirited Queen. It was unfortunate, that, for 
the fake of her religion, her country, and her family, 
ſhe ſhould have been obliged to abandon her fa- 
ther in the midſt of his misfortunes, and to take 
part againſt him. She was an affeQionate and du- 
tiful wife, the tender mother of many children, who 
died in infancy. Her ſon, the Duke of Glouceſter, 
ſurvived ſo long as to be educated in the principles 

| of 
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of religion under Biſhop Burnet, and to bleſs the Seer: a. 
nation with the ſhort-lived hopes of ſeeing bim v 


teign over them, as the Monarch of their wiſhes. 
The conſtancy and tenderneſs of her friendſhip 
for the Ducheſs of Marlborongh, was ſuch as to 
evince her to poſſeſs a gentle temper, with a kind 
and benevolent heart. To truſt only that Du- 
cheſs's own account of her long friendſhip with 
her royal miſtreſs, and of her cauſe of diſagree- 
ment with her; it is impoſſible not to beſtow 
every praiſe upon the Queen; and to reprobate 
the condu@ of the Ducheſs, as that which fully 
deſerved that degradation and loſs of \ favour 
which ſhe and her buſband experienced. With 
Prince George of Denmark, a . worthy man, of 


moderate unaſſuming | talents, Anne appears to 


have lived in great conjugal and domeſtic felicity. 
Having ſurvived her huſband, and all her chil- 


A.D. 
1501 to 
1714. 


dren, and having_been reluctantly driven by the 


imperious tempet, and overbearing manners of 


the Ducheſs of Marlborough, to diflolve an inti- 


mate friendſhip of more than twenty years dura- 
tion: She, of neceſſity, paſſed the laſt years of her 
life much in a ſtate of diſconſolate lonelineſs, 
During her whole reign, but eſpecially during its 
latter years, the appears to have been extremely 
deſirous to promote the true glory and welfare of 


ber people. Marborough's ſucceſ recommended 


him to her favour, no leſs than het friendſhip for 
Vol. V. 6 G | his 
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Sxcr. I. his wife. She was, in the cloſe of her reign, led to ſeek 
Cup. VII. 0 1 OT: 

peace; becauſe ſhe thought it, at this time, the natu- 

wu DP. ral and proper termination of ſucceſsful war; and 

3714. becauſe ſhe wiſhed, at laſt, to ſpare the farther ef- 

fuſion of the blood of her ſubje&s. Her Court 

was modeſt and unoſtentatious ; her life, quiet 

and retired. Abilities alone, without virtuous, 

pious, and decorous manners, were not a ſufficient 

paſſport to her fayour. Swift was denied a bi- 

ſhoprick, on account of his lampoons, and his 

Tale of a Tub which was miſrepreſented to her, 

as a work intended to injure the cauſe of reli- 

gion. Bolingbroke, on account of his gallan- 

; tries and riotous diſſipation, was long excluded 

os from her favour. She poſſeſſed not the high ta- 

5 lents of Elizabeth, but ſeems to have been not 

* 25 leſs than that Queen, faithful to the beſt intereſts 

: of Britain. It is extremely doubtful, whether 

ſhe ever cheriſhed any regard for her brother, 

the young Pretender. Even when parent and 

child ſtand to each other, in the relations of poſ- 

fſeſſor and heir- apparent; it rarely happens, that 

theſe mutual relations do not create averſion, or at 

leaſt cold indifference, between the two parties. 

But, much more likely is it, that this mutual 

averſion or indifference muſt have ſubſiſted in the 

minds of Anne and her brother James. She was 

reprobated, on the one hand, as the unjuſt u- 

ſurper of his rights ; wle he, on the other hand, 

| . | was 
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was contemned and execrated, as impertinently . 
pretending a right to her poſſeion ; in oppoſition yu 
as well to the conflitutional laws of Scotland and = —_ 
England, as to the public law of the greater part 71. 
of Europe. It is ſcarcely in human nature, for 
perſons in theſe reciprocal relations, not to 
regard one another with mutual and irreconcile- 
able enmity. If any thing could reconcile Anne 
to the pretenſions of her brother, it muſt have 
been the treatment ſhe experienced from the houſe 
of Hanover. Imitating, neither that prudent cau- 
tion by which James the Sixth, while expecting 
the Crown of Elizabeth, avoided giving offence to 
either the Proteſtant or the Popiſh party; nor that 
able policy, by which even the unpopular William 
had always balanced the Tories againſt the Whigs: 
the houſe of Hanover were, early, induced to 
throw themſelves, entirely, into the hands of the f 
Whigs, the prime ſupporters of theirclaimto the in- 7 
heritance of the Britiſh Crown. This intimate con- j 
nection; however imprudent for themſelves, as 
ſetting one half of the nation, foraſmuch as was 
poſſible, againſt them; could not offend Anne, as 
long as the Whigs enjoyed her confidence, and had 
the management of her affairs. But, when, under 
her Tory adminiſtration, in the cloſe of her reign, 
the houſe of Hanover, by their agents and envoys, 
caballed with the Whigs againſt her authority ; it 
was not poſſible that ſhe ſhould not, then, be = 
6 G 2 | tended 
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Sui fended againſt them. If, at that time, her ſenti- 
iu ments underwent ſuch a change; the change was 
2 0 ſurely pardonable. The imprudence of the Ha- 
1714 noverian EleQor and his ſervants, the folly and 
wickedneſs of the Whigs, not any perverſity of 
heart in Anne, was in fault. That ſhe emancipa- 
ted herſelf from the ſway of the Ducheſs of Marl- 
borough, when it had become inſufferably diſa- 
greeable and vexatious; is a ſufficient proof; that 

Anne, however gentle, was not deficient in ſpirit 
and vigour of mind, when there aroſe any ſtrong 
neceſſity for the exertion of theſe qualities. Op- 
_ poſed, as the peace was, by the Whigs and almoſt 

all the Allies; to ſupport her ſervants in the pro- 

ſecution of that great meaſure, muſt have requi- 
red in Anne a very conſiderable exertion of men- 
ral energy and firmneſs. She was of middle ſta- 
ture; her form, well-proportioned-and handſome ; 
her face, round; her complexion, ruddy ; ber hair, 
of a dark-brown colour; ber hands and arms beau- 
tiful and well turned, Her voice was clear and 
muſical. She delivered ber ſpeeches from the 
throne, with excellent grace and diſtinctneſs of e- 

 Nunciation. She played with {kill upon the guitar. 
She was wont to ride often out a-hunting, in her 
chaiſe. She died on the morning of the firſt day 

of Auguſt, in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fourteen, in the fiſtieth year of her ge, 

in the thirteenth yer of yp reign. 


CHAPTER 
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| Reign of King Grokc the Firſt —1714 to 1727. 


Enuars no man ever followed more injudi- Szer. I. 
cious means to ſecure the eaſy ſuccefitan to 
a great inheritance, than did George the Firſt, — 1 
while he was heir- apparent to the Britiſh Crown. 1727. 
Inſtead of eonciliating the favour of Queen Anne; 
he avowedly gave his influence to a party, who George's 
were engaged in an outrageous and almoſt trea- dogmight 
ſonable oppoſition to her Government. © Inſtead 2 the 
of endeavouring to learn the real temper of \vc<cfion 
the Britiſn nation, he ſuffered himſelf to be 
miſinformed and miſled by the miſrepreſenta- 
tions of the Whiggith faction. When he might 
have cafily ſecured the unanimous wiſhes of the 
nation, in his favour; he choſe, by many acts 
which plainly menaced the Tories with proferip- 
tion, to drive them, as far as poſſible, to the ut- 
moſt extremities againſt him. Inſtead of reſol- 
ving to calm the ſtorm of factious diſcord ; he 
came to make himſelf the executioner of the re- 
ſentments of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, of 


Walpole 
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2 1. Walpole and others whoſe crimes had been expo- 


A ſed to ſhame ; of Sunderland and thoſe whom the 


27 


A. P. ſucceſs of the Tories had in the end of Anne's reign, 


14 co 


7%. deprived of the emoluments of adminiſtration; of 


the Dutch, Auſtrians, and Hanoverians, whom the 
peace deprived of the revenues of thewar; and whoſe 
own obſtinacy had prevented them from reaping 
the full advantages which it was in their power to 
have derived from the peace. At the time when 
the Tories, being in full power, were able to 


have ruined his affairs, yet continued to make 


their court to him; he induſtriouſly laboured, as 
it were, to provoke them to do their worſt, Suf- 
fering his miniſters; #r/, at the time of Prince 
Eugene's viſit to England; after warde, when 
Anne's immediate death was expected, to engage 


Vith the Whigs in unlawfully taking up arms: he 
thus did what might afforded to the Tories, if 


they had been his determined enemies, a juſt pre- 
tence for reverſing the act of ſettlement : he com- 


mitted, in truth, ſo many acts of treaſon againſt 
that ſtate, of which he was ſo impatient to be the 
Sovereign. | 


TheWhigs | Tux Whigs; devoted to his intereſts, but blinded | 


were too 


fel6 and by their own avarice, ambition, and reſentments; 


too intem- 
perate in 


ing it. 


acted, as if there had been no means left to preſerve 


wupport- to him thoſe rights which the a& of ſettlement be- 
| ſtowed; 
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ſtowed ; except by their entire coalition with the Sxor. I. 


and flaviſh ſubjugation of the Tories, The cla- 
mour of the danger of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, was 
that which they believed to be the molt uſeful, to- 
wards the end of engaging the populace on their 
ſide. This cry they continued to reiterate, till at 


leaſt all their weaker and more enthuſiaſtic parti- 


zans believed it, while the unprincipled leaders 
could not but be ſufficiently convinced of its fal- 
ſity. Againſt the Tories, the Whigs employed, 
during the adminiſtration of Oxford and Boling- 
broke, preciſely thoſe arts which were the moſt 
powerfully adapted, to force the whole Tory party, 
into irreconcileable enmity to the houſe of Hano- 
ver. Not to preſerve the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, —but 
to binder the Tories from winning the Elector of 
Hanover to continue them in official power, after his 
acceſſion to the Throne, — and, in the mean time, to 
prevent thoſe Tories from ſo fortifying themſelves in the 
ftrong-holds of power, as that they ſhould be able 15 
make their own terms with the ſucceſſor, ——was 
the expreſs and primary purpoſe of all the cla- 
mours, the treaſonable machinations, and the 
fierce parliamentary oppoſition, of the Whigs. 
Haraſſed, belied, menaced, and aſſaulted as the 
Tories were; can it be affirmed, that they would 
have acted with any monſtrous criminality if they 

mat had, 


HAP. Vii, 


republican Dutch, and by the abſolute conqueſt .= 


A.D. 
1714 to 
1723. 
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Seer. 1 I. bad, indeed, ſought their ſafety in eſpouſing the 
Cray: 
richts of the Pretender? Their offers, their pro- 
A. — feſſions to the Court of Hanover, were, all, con- 
1714 | 
272. temptuouſly flighted. No wonder, then, that 
they ſhould dread an acceſſion, which threatened 
them with irretrievable ruin, as a political party: 
The wonder was, that they were not / Eriven into 
ehen boſtility OW it! 
. Ds 
Bor, the virtue and the vice of the Tories and 
Jacobites, ſaved the Prote/ftunt ſucceſſion, at a time 
when the intemperate rage of the Whigs, and the 
inconſiderate partialities of the Ele&or of Hanover, 
_ were blindly acting towards its ruin. The Tories 
diſapproving little elſe which had ſprung from the 
Revolution, fave the violation of the hereditary 
rights of the elder branch of the royal family, and 
| the new importance conferred upon the diſſenting 
and monied intereſt, were, in all other reſpects, diſ. 
poſed to maintain the Revolution-ſettlement; even 
if the Pretender ſhould be reſtored: And, ſince fo 
The re. much in the preſent ſtate of things, was ſuth- 
- 62; og ciently acceptable to their wiſhes ; they were, 


th 
riesfor the therefore, reluctant to puſh matters to any deſpe- 


Conſtitu- 


tution, & rate extremity, for the fake of objects but of 


Ren ſecondary conſideration. The remembrance of 


difference 


tothe Pre” the fatal civil wars, of the anarchy, and of the 


ved it, uſurpation of the preceding century, with all the 
multitude 
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multitude of ills which had, thence, enſued to Bri- | Sec, I. 


Cray. vil, 


tain; was ſtill freſh in the minds of men: And all yo 


the intelligent and virtuous part of the Tories, choſe 4. D. 


far rather to endure the wrongs of their exiled 
princes, wrongs which did not yet deeply affect 
the intereſts of the Tories themſelves ; than to 
fight over again the ancient civil wars. Their 
principles taught them to conſider their obedience 
to one who was their King, in fact —de facto, —as 
ſufficiently lawful and honeſt, as long as they re- 
tained a ſecret ſentiment of loyalty towards 
him whom they accounted to be their King—de 
jure — & right : And they were, in general, too 
cold and indolent, to run into perilous exertion, 
when no oppreſſion urged, and no indiſpenſible 


duty called them. They ſaw the Pretender, with. 


out money, without any powerful foreign friends 
to eſpouſe his cauſe, a perſon who had nothing in 
his favour, but a doubtful and proſcribed title, fit 
only to be an incumbrance upon thoſe who ſhould 


devote themſelves to his ſervice : And, being not 


leſs ſelfiſh than the reſt of mankind ; they would 
not raſhly ſacrifice their lives and fortunes for the 


ſake of one who had no rich rewards with which to 


compenſate their ſervices. Even among thoſe 


who avowed themſelves Jacobites, there was no 
union of hearts or deſigns : They had no common 


treaſury of money, no collections of arms, no 


eſtabliſhed ſubordination of authority, obedience, - 


Vol., V. 6K and 


1714 to 


1727. 
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Sect. I. and command. Except the mere populace, or 
CHAP. vil, 8 


A thoſe whoſe weakneſs of underſtanding, and wrong- 
3 headed enthuſiaſm, made their zeal and favour of 
727 little utility; there were none actually ready to 


riſe and ruſh in arms upon their fellow-country- 
men, for the ſake of an exile· prince. Belides, the 
habit of ſubmitting to the Revolution. ſettlement, 
during a period of more than twenty years, had 
done much to make the whole Tory-party, even 
unconſciouſly, indifferent to the reſtoration of 


young Stuart. A new race had ſprung up, who 


knew little or nothing of Charles and James: 
They who had been the principal actors upon the 
theatre of public affairs, at the æra of the Revolu- 
tion, were, now, for the greater part, either ſink- 
ing into their graves, or had already paſſed into 
thoſe regions from which there is no return to 


- reviſit earth. The feelings, the opinions, the in- 


tereſts, the impreſſions dwelling deeply upon the 
minds of men, were no longer the ſame as at the æra 
of the Revolution: And here was another ſource of 


the cold indifference of the preſent Tory and Ja- 


cobite party, for him whom they pretended to 
reſpect as their only rightful Sovereign.—In his own 
immediate ſervice, the Pretender had none but 


.drivellers, dreamers, bigots, and petty triflers. 
He remained the creature of France; though 
France lent him little or no aid, to ſupport his 


pretenſions; and though attachment to the French 
intereſts 
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intereſts had been one principal cauſe of his fa- . — — 

ther's ruin. He was ſtill a bigotted Roman C(a -- 

tholic, aud refuſed to liſten to Proteſtant inſtruc- JF | 
tion; though the general voice of all the Tories 1727. | 
and Jacobites, except thoſe few who hovered 

about St Germaine's, demanded of him to embrace - 

the religion of the Church of England.—In theſe 
circumſtances, nothing but intolerable oppreſſion 

could have moved the Tories to riſe vigorouſly up, in | 
oppoſition to the legally eſtabliſhed order of ſuc- | 
ceſſion to the Britiſh throne. It was this charac- 
ter of thoſe whom he accounted his enemies, 
which ſecured to George, a quiet ſucceſſion to the 
Sovereignty of theſe kingdoms.—In Ireland, the 
Papiſts were, indeed, ſufficiently warm in their 
wiſhes for the reſtoration of the Pretender, be- 
cauſe they crouched, at preſent, under the yoke 
of oppreſſion. But, of the Proteſtants, the majo- | 
rity were furious Whigs : their hoſtility to the 
Papiſts, rendering them peculiarly keen in oppo- 
ſition to whatever had the repute of being allied | 


to Popery. 


In circumſtances thus happily adapted to diſap- 
point his fears, did GEORGE THE FikrsT ſucceed to 
the ſovereignty of the Britiſh dominions, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age. In England, in Scotland, in 
Ireland, he was, without oppoſition, proclaimed 
King, immediately after the deceaſe of his au- 

H | guſt 


1 
| 
| 
6 
ö 
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guſt predeceſſor. At Edinburgh, the ceremony 


as performed by the officers of State, and the 


A. D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


George's 
Ealy ac- 
ceſſion. 


magiſtrates of that city, with great ſolemnity and 
applauſe. No inſurrection was, any where, threat- 
ened. Throughout the iſle, men's hearts were 
generally elated with joy, or_big with filent ex- 
pectation. At London, Oxford, Bolingbroke, 
Harcourt, and the other Tory chiefs, acquieſced 


in the change, without attempting to thwart thoſe 


on whom the intermediate exerciſe of the go- 
vernment had devolved, in the diſcharge of their 
official duties. The Tories evinced a diſpoſition 
to vie with the Whigs, in aſſiduous loyalty: to 
the new Monarch. The Parliament, inſtantly 
aſſembling, eagerly congratulated George on his 
acceſſion to the throne ; and interpoſed to ſupport 
the credit of the new Government, by engaging, 
anew, to levy and pay for its uſe, all thoſe ſums of 
money, which had been recently granted to the 
decealed Queen. The Tories, in the Houſe of 


Commons, officiouſly put themſelves forward, to 


win the new Monarch's favour, by offering a 


million of money for the expences of his houſehold 
and civil government, inſtead of ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds, which was all that Anne had 
enjoyed. But, the Whigs, unwilling, that any 


but themſelves, ſhould have the merit of obliging 


him, contrived to defeat the propoſal. Payment 
was eagerly voted, of the ſum of ſixty-five thou- 
land pounds, due, as arrears of ſubſidy for the Ha. 


noverian 
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noverian forces which had fought, during the Seer. I. 


war, in the Britiſh ſervice. An hundred thou- 
ſand pounds was ſet, as a price, on the head of the 
Pretender, Foreign Princes, in the mean time, 
haſtened to acknowledge and to congratulate the 


acceſſion of George. Hetook his journey for Britain 


ſurrounded by his Hanoverian Court. His meſſen- 


gers, already, brought his commands, to direct the 


conduct of the Regency, till he himſelf ſnould arrive. 
St John was already treated, in the exerciſe of his 
official duties, with the utmoſt diſtruſt and con- 


tempt; and was even driven with ſcorn, from 


the local office, which he had occupied, as Secre- 
tary of State. Ormond was not yet diſmiſſed 
from the ſupreme command of the forces; nor 
did he diſcover any intention to abuſe his power, 
for the Pretender's ſervice. On the ſixteenth 
day of September, GOR failed from the coaſt 
of Holland. On the evening of the - eighteenth, 
he arrived ſafe at Greenwich. Hitherto, all the 


Chap. vin. 


A. D. 


1714 to 


1727. 


circumſtances of his acceſſion, were ſafe, eaſy, and His ar- 


fortunate, as if he had been a Prince born and 


rival at 
Green- 


educated in the iſle, —the natural heir of the vic 
eldeſt - branch of the royal family, without an 


enemy or a rival“. 


To Greenwich, the nobles of both parties, re- 


| paired, 
* Tindal's Continuation of Rapin, vol. ii. p. 369, &c.: Rae's 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion: Bolingbroke's Letter to Windham, &c, 
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Car, I: paired, in crowds, to pay their court. The 
Whigs were received by the Monarch, with an 
dy invidious oſtentation {of confidence and favour ; 
172. the Tories, with coldneſs or inſult. Without de- 
lay, the Privy Council was diſſolved: The mini- 
The To- ſters of the late Queen, were, almoſt to a man, 
N oe © difmiffed : A new Privy Council, new official mi- 


wer and u: 1 | : | 
pover er. niſters, were nominated, upon the recommenda- 


nv mee tion, as was ſuppoſed, of the Duke of Marlbo. 
8 rough, of the Hanoverians who had reſided at 
the Engliſh Court, during the late reign, of Hali- 
fax, Somers, and perhaps one or two others of 
the aged chiefs of the Whigs. The dependents 
upon Marlborough, compoſed a majority, in the 
Cabinet ſelection out of the Privy Council. Marl- 
borough himſelf was reſtored to the ſupreme com- 
mand of the forces: Cowper was named Chan- 
cellor : Townſhend and Stanhope obtained the of- 
fices of Secretaries of State: the Earl of Halifax 
was ſet at the head of the Treaſury. The Duke 
of Montroſe was appointed Secretary for Scot- 
land ; and the Duke of Argyle, Commander-in- 
Chief of all the forces in that kingdom. Pulteney 
became Secretary at War; and Walpole “, pay- 

| maſter- 


Malpole was convicted of accepting a bribe, and for this 
crime, expelled out of the Houſe of Commons, in the reign 
of Queeu Anne. Horatio Walpole, the late Lord Orford, 
and Coxe, the bicgragher of Sir Robert Walpole, have, 

| with 
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in-law of Marlborough, was ſent in the character of 


Lord Lieutenant, to ſettle the new government 
Ireland. The Tories ſaw themſelves, univerſally, dif- 
miſſed from official employment in the executive go- 
vernment; and were, of courſe, at once irritated 
and confounded. They took counſel together, how 
they might beſt parry the attacks of their enemies, 
and make themſelves reſpectable in the eyes of 
their Sovereign, In the Parliament, their num- 
bers were ſtill extremely formidable: Nor were 
they, yet, willing to ſuppoſe it poſſible ; that the 
new Monarch could be ſufficiently partial and im- 
prudent, to proſcribe one half of his ſubjects, as 
enemies. From the towns, the counties, the uni- 
verſities, the cccleſiaſtical bodies, and the other 

incorporations 


with daring effrontery, preſumed to affirm, that his con- 
viction was unjuſt. Vet, they allow, that Sir Robert did, 
indeed, accept, for the uſe of a friend, the fourth part of 
the profits of a contract for ſupplying the forces of Scot- 
land with forage. It has been aſſerted, on the other hand, 
that this fourth part of theſe profits, was, though nomr- 
nally for his friend, ia reality for himſelf. Now, whe- 
ther theſe profits were for himſelf or for his friend, it 
matters not. In either caſe, Walpole's guilt was clear, 
and his conviction, juſt. If he could obtain a certain ſum 
from the contractors, with which to gretify a friend; he 
| 5 might, 


A. D. 
of 1714 £9 


1727. 
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incorporations of Great- Britain, loyal addreſſes 


ere eagerly preſented by both Whigs and To- 
A.D. ries, to aſſure the new Sovereign of the willing al- 


1914 t 


2727. 


 legiance of his ſubjects. Nothing, but ſome cla- 
mours among the populace, ſome turbulent com- 
motions in the diſtant Scottiſh Highlands, and 
ſome deſpicable murmurs by a very few Papiſts 
and Jacobites, the ſcorn of all parties, aroſe, to 
ſuggeſt even any faint idea, that the nation was in 
the ſlighteſt degree, tainted with a rebellious hu- 


mour. The ambaſſadors of foreign Princes, re- 


peated their aſſurances to George; that their maſters 
deheld his acceſſion with pleaſure. The Pretender 
was prevented, by the French Monarch, from taking 
his departure, through France, for Britain ;- and was 
obliged, to return to helpleſs in action, in Lorraine. 
It was evident, that the tranquillity which the 
peace of Utrecht had Soy given to Europe, 

had 


might, ſurely, have obtained that ſum, as an abatement 
from the payment for the Government, So far as the 
contractors were willing to grant any thing, out of their 
profits ; ; Walpole's duty was, to accept that, ſolely as a di- 


minution of expence to his country. Whether he kept the 
money to himſelf, or gave it to his friend ; he was alike 
corrupted from his duty. In the one caſe, he robbed 
his country, to fill his own pockets : In the other cafe, 
he robbed it, to fill the purſe of another perſon, —— Moſt 
virtuous Whig! : 
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had eminently facilitated the acceſſion of George 


the ſlighted Tories could not but hope ; that the 
Sovereign's excluſive preference of the Whigs, 
would be but temporary; and that, if the Tories 
ſhould prove themſelves loyal; the fluctuation of 


political intereſts, would ſoon reſtore them to offi- 


cial power. The ceremony of the CorowaTION 
was celebrated with great pomp at Weſtminſter. 
The Sovereign, with his new miniſters, now fat 
down to enter into all the detail of the ordi- 
nary Britiſh Government. A declaration, by 
the Pretender, at the Court of the Duke of Lor- 
raine, might indeed point out to George, the ne- 
ceſſity of uſing every means, ſteadily to unite the 
wiſhes of all parties of his ſubjects in his favour; 
but could not alarm him with the terror of any 
ſerious danger, of expulſion from the throne, on 
which he had been permitted to ſeat himſelf “. 
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to the Britiſh Throne. In theſe circumſtances,. 


A. D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


Bur, ſuch an opening of the new reign, was Plans af 


far from yielding ſufficient ſatisfaction to the 
Whigs. They had aſſured George, before his ac- 
ceſſion, that their rivals were all-devoted to the 


intereſts of the Pretender; and they dreaded, 
leſt, if once convinced of the loyalty of the To- 


ries, the Monarch might give the preference to 


their political principles, and offers of ſervice. 


vols Ve >: 61 The 
Tindal: Papers publiſhed by Coxe, in his Life of Walpole : 
| Rae's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c, 
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Sxcr. I. The revenge of Marlborough and Walpole, was 


＋＋ not to be gratified with leſs, than the capital proſe- 
A. D. cution of thoſe adverſaries, who had brought them 


= by a — 
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— 


to ſhame. George had gratefully thrown him- 
ſelf into the hands of the Whigs; And, it was ne- 
ceflary, without a moment's delay, to fix him irre- 
coverably theirs, To weaken the power of their 
opponents; to make them the Monarch's foes; or 
render it impoſſible that he ſhould ever ſuppoſe 
them capable of becoming his friends; were the 
- firſt grand party-meaſures, which the Whigs a- 
oreed to proſecute with one unanimous effort, 


Wirn this view, they immediately aggra- 
vated to their Sovereign, all the hopes and 
threatenings of the Pretender. They arraigned 
the treaty of Utrecht ; branded its authors, as trai- 
tors, on whom puniſhment could not too ſpeedily 
nor too fatally deſcend ; attempted to procure 
ſome new conceſſions in the treaties of commerce, 
which were, as yet, unſettled ; and gave a ſort of 
alarm to the nations, as if it were ſtill not impol- 
ſible but the war might be renewed. Hoping to 
procure new parliamentary ſtrength in the Houſe 
of Commons, from the reſult of a new general 
election; they procured that Parliament which 
had witneſſed the death of Anne, and the acceſ- 
ſion of George, to be diflolved. Recalling from 
every foreign Court, the Ambaſſadors of the late 


Queen; 
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Queen; they ſent others, choſen out of their own Szcr-1. 


Crar,viil. 


party, whoſe inſtructions directed them, to ſacri- 


fice every other conſideration, to the care of diſco- 

vering the ſecrets of the correſpondence of the 

late Tory miniſtry. Throughout the nation, they 
| ſounded, in a thouſand different ways, the alarm 
againſt Popery, arbitrary power, the treacherous 
machinations of the Tories, the audacious hopes 
of the Pretender. Already did they breathe nothing 
but threats of ignominious death, againſt thoſe mi- 
niſters who had lately endeavoured to eſtabliſh the 
ſtrength of the Tory-party. Straining all the nerves 
of the Government, in the elections; they pro- 
cured, to the proportion of about two-thirds of the 
knights and burgeſſes, who were returned to ſerve 


in the new Parliament, to be Whigs. Inſtantly 


after this Parliament met; when the deciſive ſupe- 
riority of the Whiggiſh ſtrength, appeared : the 
Whigs, perſiſting in their purpoſes of vengeance; 
reprobated the peace of Utrecht, by ſharp, parlia- 
mentary cenſure; and appointed a ſecret commit- 
tee, to inveſtigate the guilt of its authors. Bo- 


lingbroke, againſt whom their fierceſt denuncia- 


tions were uttered, thought it prudent to make 
his eſcape out of the kingdom. Oxford, Straf- 
ford, Ormond, and Bolingbroke, were impeached 
of high treaſon, Sir William Windham, the 
leader of the Tory-party in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, was, alſo, marked out for a victim to their 
d - 1008 


A. D. 
1714 to 
1727. 
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Ge fears or their revenge. Prior, having been vainly 


wHAatampered with, in the hopes of drawing from 


him, matter of deep accuſation againſt Oxford and 


1727- Bolingbroke ; was himſelf thrown: into confine- 


ment. Ormond made his eſcape: Oxford was. 
ſent, under the infirmities of age and fickneſs, to 
languiſh in confinement, in the Tower of London. 
The report of the Secret Committee ; though no 
malicious acuteneſs of inveſtigation had been ſpared, 
in preparing it ; nor had any evidence or papers 
been with-held; preſented nothing more heinous 
in. facts, than has been, above fairly related. But, 
whatever the malicious fears of confcious impo- 
tence, whatever the wickedneſs of men who hate be- 
cauſe they have injured, whatever the ungenerous 
triumph of low minds, can do; was, on this occa- 
ſion, tried by the Whigs; in order to break the too 
formidable ſtrength of the Tories, to perſuade the 
King, that they were his foes, and, as it ſhould 
ſeem, to drive them into actual hoſtility againſt 
him “. hen | 


The Scots Bur, even the moſt wretched and timid of animals, 


may be haraſſed into actual reſiſtance. Ormond 
and Bolingbroke had no fooner learned, that 
they were, in their abſence, impeached and at- 
tainted, than indignation moved them openly to 
make com mon cauſe with the Pretender, and to ſeek 
the 


® Tindal : Bolingbroke's Letter to Sir William Windham, &c. 
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the recovery of their loſt eſtates and honours, by re- Szcr. I. 
Cup. vIIit. 


ſtoring James to the throne of his fathers. While 


Bolingbroke heſitated; the ſolicitations of the Pre- an 


D. 
714 to 


tender's adherents; their pretences of aſſurance 1727. 


that all Britain and Ireland were on their fide; 
information of the new wrongs which continued 
to be heaped on the Tories in Britain; and the 
perſuaſion of all his friends in France; concurred 
to overcome his ſeruples. The Duke of Berwick, 
one of the moſt illuſtrious military commanders 
in the ſervice of France, gave, at the ſame time, 
his advice and aſſiſtance, to promote the reſtoration 
of his brother. France and Spain were perſuaded, 
to grant the royal exile, fome petty ſupplies, for the 
enterpriſe which he meditated: His private friends 
refuſed not to tax their fortunes, for his aid: Or- 
mond, the moſt popular man in England, brought 
a name, which was deemed an hoſt, for the ſupport 
of the cauſe that he had eſpouſed. From Eng- 
land, frequent news of the injudicious ſeverities 
of the Government, of the tumults of the people, 
of the threats of the Tory chiefs, came to encou- 
rage the hopes, and inſpirit the efforts, of the Pre- 


tender and his friends in France. From France, 


the report of a powerful invaſion in rapid prepara- 
tion, came, to encourage the ſuffering Tories and 
Jacobites to take up arms. Bolingbroke and Ber- 
wick made the moſt earneſt and aſſiduous folicita- 
tions, at the French Court. Ormond, repairing, 

in 


180 
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Sac r. I. in a ſecret expedition, to the coaſt of England, 


 Cnay.vii.” 


as, indeed obliged to return to France, without 


A.D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


having — a rebellion; yet ſtill brought, with 
him, good hopes; that the hour of general in- 
ſurrection in England, was not far diſtant. The 
Earl of Mar, having in vain endeavoured to make 
his peace with George; entered into other de- 
ſigns; and retired indignant, from London to Scot- 
land, News were, ſoon aſter, tranſmitted te James, 
that, under Mar's command, the Scots of the 
Highlands were haſtening to take up arms, in ſup- 
port of the rights of the genuine repreſentative 
of their ancient Kings. Although ill ſupplied with 
the ſtores requiſite for ſuch an enterpriſe, James 
would no longer delay his departure, to put him- 
ſelf at the head of his faithful Scots. Boling- 
broke remained, to ſolicit new ſupplies, at the 
French Court. The ſon of the Duke of Berwick, 
and a few other officers from the French ſervice, 
ſet out, to follow. the Pretender's fortunes *. 


Ix the mean time, the backwardneſs of the To- 
ries, and the vigilance of the Government, ſtill 
prevented the actual outbreaking of armed rebel- 
lion in England. But, in Scotland, the warfare 
was begun. Mar and the Jacobite nobles and 
chieftains of Scotland, had, in a correſpondence 


of ſome months, with their friends in France and- 


As; England, 
* Marſhal Berwick's Memoirs: Bolingbroke's Letter to Sit 
William Windham : Letters between Brinſden and Murray- 
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England, concerted the plan of a Scottiſh inſur- ebe 
rection. All the Jacobites in Scotland, and even 
ſome part of thoſe who were more properly To- 5 2 
Ties, believed it to be no longer poſſible, to preſerve 1727. 
themſelves from being utterly cruſhed by the 
Whigs, by any other means than that of taking 
arms in behalf of James. On the fixth day of 
September, in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fifteen; after George had been, for a 
whole year. King of Great Britain; the ſtandard 
of the Pretender was ſet up; and James was pro- 
claimed King, at Caſtleton in the diſtrict of Mar. 
At Aberdeen, Dunkeld, Perth, Caſtle- Gordon. 
Brechin, Montroſe, Dundee, Inverneſs, the Earl 
of Mariſchal, the Marquis of Tullibairdin, Co- 
lonel Balfour, the Marquis of Huntley, the Earl 
of Panmure, the Earl of Southeſk, Mr Graham, 
Brigadier Macintoſh, agreeably to the preconcerted 
plan of the Jacobite chiefs, ſoon after, made ſimilar 
proclamation, that they owned only James as 
their Sovereign. A conſpiracy, at the ſame time, 
formed in order to ſurpriſe the Caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, was by an accident defeated. But, ſome 
ſupplies of arms had been already received from 
the continent: The northern clans marched to 
join the army of Mar: The Viſcount of Kenmure 
who accepted the commiſſion of Lieutenant. Ge- 
neral under Mar, with the Earls of Nithſdale and 
Carnwath, were haſtening to raiſe another rebel - 
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army in the ſouthern counties of Scotland: In 


Northumberland, the influence of Forſter one of 


A. D. 
2714 to 
1729. 


the Parliamentary repreſentatives of that county, 
and of Radcliffe Earl of Derwentwater, allied to the 
royal family of the Stuarts, was ſoon, alſo, to mu- 
ſter a force to join in dethroving King George “. 


From Caſtleton, where he had proclaimed the 
ſovereignty of the Pretender, Mar advanced 


through Angus and Perthſhire, to the petty towns, 


ſucceſſively, of Moulin, Logieraite, and Dun- 


| keld. Troops of the Clans, reſorted to his ſtand- 
ard, while he went on. At Dunkeld, the ac- 


ceſſion of the men of Athole, under the Marquis 
of | Tullibairdine, augmented their numbers to 
ſome thouſands, News, concerning the move- 
ments of a force loyal to King George, under the 
Earl of Rothes, called the rebels haſtily onward 
from Dunkeld, to anticipate the enemy in the 
ſeizure of Perth. The poſſeſſion of Perth, which 


was, on this fide, the frontier town of the High- 


lands, and a key opening into Lower Strathern 
and Fifeſhire, gave great reputation to the rebel- 
enterpriſe, and brought, to it, a conſiderable aug- 
mentation of ſtrength, The Clans haſtened down, 
with increaſing activity and zeal, to join the re- 
bellion. Their numbers were ſoon reckoned to 
amount to more than twelve thouſand men. 

RE James 


* Pattea's Hiſtory of the Rebellion. 
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James Murray, ſon to the Viſcount of Stormont, . 
brought to Perth, the glad news of the Pretender's . 
approach, with all the requiſite ſupplies. With 35 * 1 
a vigilant and alert generalſhip, worthy of very +737: 
high praiſe; Mar collected ſtores of proviſions; 

from all the ſurrounding country; and by a ſtra- 

tagem, ſeized at Burntiſland, a veſſel with arms, 

that had been ſent for the Earl of Suther- 

land's vaſſals, who were riſing to fight for their 

lawful King, in the North. Good conduct ſeem- 

ed to conſpire with good fortune, to give full ſuc- 

ceſs to the rebel-cauſe. From Cromarty to the 

Frith of Forth, they were maſters of all the North- 

Eaſt coaſt. Each day, new bands came in to join 

them. It was not yet eligible for the whole army, 

to march into the ſouthern counties. Bur, a new 
enterpriſe, acroſs the bay of Forth, was ſkilfully 
concerted, to ſpread rebellion to the very border 


of England “. 


Anoxs the braveſt bands, which had taken part Expedi- 
in this rebellion, were the Macintoſhes, under the 8 
command of a gentleman of this name, who had“ Forth, 
before attained to the rank of a Brigadier in the 
ſervice of his country. To theſe, Mar added other 
troops, making up a detachment, of which the 
whole number was about two thouſand and five 
hundred fighting men. All the fiſhing-boats and 


Vor. V. 6 K other 
* Patten's Hiſtory of the Rebellion: Rae's PE of the Re- 
bellion ; Tindal, &c, 
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Sect. I. other ſmall veſſels, belonging to that part of the 


CHAaP.Viil. 


Lucoaſt which was in the gower of the rebels, were 


A. D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


immediately ſeized for the uſe of the enterpriſe 
to which this detachment was deſtined. But, in 
the Frith of Forth, were ſome ſhips of war from 
the Britiſh, navy, which, it ſeemed, might eaſily 
intercept any tranſports conveying troops acroſs 


the bay, from Fife to Eaft Lothian. The genius 
of Mar, ſufficiently fertile in happy ſtratagems ; 


contrived, by marches and counter-marches per- 


formed on the coaſt, upon the day in which the 


intended expedition was to be attempted ; entirely 
to deceive the vigilance of the commanders 
of the King's ſhips; and to induce them to guard 
an upper part of the Frith, where it was not ſe- 


riouſly meant to try a paſſage. Then, no ſooner 


did night come on, than the detachment em- 
barking in haſte, ſailed, from the Eaſt coaſt of 
Fife, for the oppoſite ſhores of Eaſt Lothian and 


Berwickſhire. A part ſucceſsfully croſſed the 


Frith, and made good their intended landing : 
the reſt, prevented by the approach of the King's 


ſhips, put back to Crail and the Iſle of May, till 


the following night; and then proſperouſly fol- 
lowed their companions, Only one boat, with 
about forty men on board, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. A march of Mar's main army, at 
the ſame time; ſeeming to threaten Stirling; drew 
the attention of the rote, ſo much towards 

that, 
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that quarter; as to leave thoſe ſouthern parts, Sxer. 1. 


CHAP, vlt. 


againſt which, the rebel-enterpriſe under Macin- w—y—. 


toſh, was deſtined, without any protection of land- 


forces ſuthcient ta check or oppoſe him. Having 
muſtered their force on the coaſt, and refreſhed 


themſelves by reſting for a night at Haddington; 
his party then turned their faces northward, and 
marched, as they had been directed by Mar, to 
make a ſudden attack upon Edinburgh. 


A.D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


WIILE the rebels made all theſe ſkilful and Defenfiye 


not unfortunate movements; the royaliſts failed 


meaſures 
of the Go- 


not to exerciſe almoſt every poſſible effort of re- erument, 


ſiſtance. At the firſt news of the riſing infurrec- 
tion in Scotland; the two Houſes of Parliament zeal. 
ouſly enacted: that, the lands of rebel · vaſſals in that 
kingdom ſhould be forfeited by ſuch rebellion, to 
the ſuperior- lords from whom thoſe lands were 
held, if theſe ſuperior - lords ſhould, amid the trea- 


ſon of their vaſſals, remain ſteadily loyal: and that, 


on the other hand, vaſſals not ſwerving from their 
loyalty, when their ſuperior- lords ruſhed into the 
guilt of rebellion ; ſhould, by the neceſſary forfei- 
ture of theſe, their ſuperiors, be raiſed into the rank 
of independent freeholders. Throughout both Scot. 


and and England, almoſt all the principal Jacobite 


and Tory chiefs were, under a ſuſpenſion of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act, ſeizedandthrowninto confinement. 


5G Wig! 33: #57 £3121 The 
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The Duke of Argyle, commander of the Scottiſh 


LH. forces, and the other Scottiſh Lords who were 


A. D. 
1714 to 
a 


warm in their fealty to George, haſtened down 
from London, at the firfl alarm; and by an alert 
exerciſe of their influence and perſonal talents, 
ſet themſelves to ſtem: the torrent of rebellion. 
Thoſe troops were impatiently demanded from the 
Dutch, which that people had engaged, by treaties, 
to ſupply, upon any emergency, to maintain the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion to the Britiſh throne. The 


judges, the officers of State, the magiſtrates of E- 


dinburgh and ether towns, the ſheriffs of the dif- 
ferent counties, and eſpecially the. Preſbyterian 


_ clergy took arms, endeavoured to muſter a mi- 


litia, and ſtrove, every where, to pre-occupy thoſe 
ſtrong 'poſts which would, otherwiſe, have been 
likely to be ſeized by rebels. The Cameroniant, 
too, armed and embodied themſelves, under their 
miniſter Hepburn, but found, upon conſultation, 
after they had thus aſſembled, that they could not, 
in conſcience, fight, either for King George, or 
againſt him. Argyle, having, as yet, but a com- 
paratively ſmall number of troops, earneſtly aſked 
reinforcements of the militia, from all the weſtern 
counties. Glaſgow, Greenock, Kilmarnock, 
Nithſdale, ſent companies of militia to join him, 
at his head-quarters at Stirling, in chearful obe- 
dience to the ſummons. When Mar threatened, 


in feint, to paſs the Forth at Alloa or Stirling, 


Argyle repaired, at the head of his forces, to op- 
poſe 
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poſe the paſſage. When the rebels who had — 
reached the ſouthern ſide of the Frith, turne 

their march againſt Edinburgh; Argyle then * — . 
haſtened down from Sg to the defence of "1927. 
the capital *. 


— 


Fxon Haddington, Macintoſh, and the troops yafuccet. 
under his command, with great celerity, advanced mo of 


as far as Jock's Lodge, within fight of Edinburgh. — rebels 
Here, warned of the preſence of the Duke of dinburghs 
Argyle, in the town, with a conſiderable force of 
- infantry and cavalry; they turned their march to 
Leith; and there took poſſeſſion of the fortreſs of 
Cromwell, the works of which, were ſtill conſi- 
derably ſtrong. From the ſhips in the harbour of 
Leith, they ſoon provided themſelves with ammu- 
nition and cannon. Fortunately for the royaliſts, 
Mar, awaiting the Pretender's arrival, with new 
ſupplies of military ſtores, neglected to ſeize this 
occaſion of paſſing the Forth, poſſeſſing himſelf 
of Stirling, and following Argyle to Edinburgh : 
Otherwiſe, all Scotland might now, probably, have 
been, without difficulty, maſtered by the rebels. 
Argyle, with the regular troops and volunteers 
who were, here, under his command, ſoon march- 
ed down to attack the rebels in their citadel. But, 
they had already ſo fortified themſelves, that he 
could neither perſuade them to capitulate, nor aſ- 
ſault them, with hopes of ſucceſs, He drew off 
his 
* Patten : Rae: Tindal, &c, 
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22 his men; and the rebels ſuffered him to retire, 
u Without ſallying to baraſs his rear. Could they 
A. D. only. have remained, for ſome few days longer, 


4727 maſters of Leith: Argyle muſt, of neceſſity, have 


either abandoned Edinburgh to their arms, or 
have ſuffered Mar to croſs the Forth, and make 
himſelf, almoſt without oppoſition, maſter of Stir- 
ling. But, diſappointed in the hope of a great ad- 
dition to their numbers, out of Edinburgh; per- 


Hhaps in want of proviſions, and ſcantily ſupplied. 


with ammunition; dreading, leſt they might be 
Jurrounded; not acting together, with ſufficient 
union; or, it may be, without that military ex- 
perience which was, in ſuch circumſtances, re- 
quiſite to direct their conduct: They, by night, 
eracuated the citadel of Leith; and, marching 
eaſtward along the ſea-ſhore ; poſted themſelves 
in Seaton-houſe, the caſtle of the Earl of Winton. 


Argyle, exulting over their retreat, would have 


purſued and attacked them in their new poſt. But, 
tudden news; that Mar, with an army of ten thou- 
ſand men, had advanced as far as to Dumblain, 
and threatened Stirling ; now called him, to haſten 
back, with all the troops which could be ſpared 
from the defence of Edinburgh; in order to fave 


that key to the fouthern counties, from falling 
into the hands of the rebels ö. 


+ In the mean time, the Viſcount of Kenmure, 
| and 


* Patten ; Rae: Tindal, &c, 
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and the Earl of Carnwath, gathered together ee — | 
ſuch- of their ſervants, vaſſals, and neighbours, 
as were willing to follow them into rebellion; 177 . | 
and, the reſt obeying Kenmure, as their Ge- 27. | 
neral; . marched, out of Galloway, through Inſurrec- B 
Nithſdale, towards the border of England. De- Galloway 
terred by the activity of the royaliſts, from a firſt Þ At. 
enterpriſe, which they meditated againſt the town 

of Dumfries; Kenmure, and Carnwath, made | 
their firſt general rendezvous at the village of 1 
Moffat. They were, here, joined by the Lord 1 
Winton, with about ſeventy followers. From 
Moffat, they returned in a body towards Dum- 

fries, as if to make an aſſault upon that town. 

But, learning, in its vicinity; that a conſiderable 

number of the townſmen and the gentlemen of 

the ſurrounding country, were, there ready in 

arms to meet their approach; they, with feeble 

timidity, relinquiſhed their firſt intention, and 

took their way towards. Lochmaben. The Mar- 

quis of Annandale, with the loyal gentlemen of 

the county, were prepared to defend Dumfries, if 

the rebels had dared to attack it; but, were too 

little confident in their own ſtrength, to purſue or 

intercept them. Kenmure's party now amounted 

to a troop of more than an hundred and fifty ca- 

valry: And if their courage had not failed them; 

it ſeems probable, that the raw, diſorderly com- 

pany which Annandale. had aſſembled, would, 


have 
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Szcr. I. have fled before them, at the firſt attack. At 


Caay.vni. 
a Lochmaben, they proclaimed the Pretender as 
ts King of Britain. Their next march was to Eccle- 
1723. fechan; where they were joined by Sir Patrick 
Maxwell of Springkell, with about fourteen fol- 
lowers on horſeback. On Saturday the fifteenth 
of October, they were joined by the Earl of Nithſ- 
dale, proclaimed James the Eighth at Langholm. 
Then turning, through Teviotdale, they proceed- 
ed by Hawick, to Rothbury beyond the Engliſh 
confine. The Viſcount of Stormont, who from 
his wonted zeal in the Pretender's cauſe, had 
been expected to join them; ſuffered his houſe 
of Cockpool, in Dumfries-ſhire, to be ſurpriſed 
and garriſoned by the Marquis of Annandale's 
militia; and, ſoon after, voluntarily ſurrendered 


his own perſon, into cuſtody at Dumfries “. 


Infurrec- In Northumberland, the news of the Pretend- 
3 er's intended deſcent upon the iſle; and of the vi- 


derland. glance and ſeverity with which the Government 


had begun to take its meaſures againſt the riſing 
rebellion ; drove the Jacobites, in like manner, to 
take up arms. The Earl of Derwentwater and Mr 
Forſter; ſeeing themſelves reduced to the neceſſity 
of either ſurrendering themſelves into cuſtody, or 
renouncing their allegiance to George; aſſembled 
their dependents and friends, and on the tenth day 
of October, entered the market. town of Morpeth, 


at 


5 Patten; Rae, &c, 
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at the head of a conſiderable body of armed cavalry. Sxcr. . 5 


Errington, one of their aſſociates in the Feen 
cauſe, about the ſame time, took by ſurpriſe, a 3 D. 


fortreſs in Holy Iſland on the Northumbrian 
coaſt: But, ere it could be ſupplied with ſtores 
and men to garriſon it; this fort was retaken by 
a ſmall detachment of troops from Berwick; and 
Errington himſelf was wounded and made pri- 
ſoner by the captors. At Morpeth, the North um- 
brian rebels made ſolemn proclamation of the ſove- 
reignty which they aſcribed to the Pretender. At 


Hexham, to which they next proceeded, they were 


joined by a reinforcement of horſemen from the 
Scottiſh ſide of the border; but were diſappointed 


of that aid, which they expected here to receive 


from Sir William Blacket and the colliers in his 
ſervice. They had hoped to ſurpriſe the import- 


ant town of Newcaſtle, the poſſeſſion of which 


would have contributed, in the higheſt degree, to 
the advancement of their deſigns. But, while 
they conſulted and heſitated; the townſmen and 


many of their neighbours, took arms in detence 


of the eſtabliſhed government; General Carpenter, 
at the head of ſome regular troops, came to their 


aid; anda loyal force was quickly ready to oppoſe 


the rebels, the report of whoſe ſtrength and num- 
bers, diſconcerted all their firſt deſigns. Their cou- 
geand their hopes were, however, re-animated by 
the news, which they at the ſame time received; 
Ole Vo. _ 6L that 
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that Kenmure with the Scottiſh force under his 


command, had come as far as Rothbury, to join 


A. D. 
1714 to 
ys 


them. On the evening of Wedneſday, the nine- 
teenth of October, the two bodies of theſe Scot- 
tiſh, and theſe Engliſh rebels, met. They would 
perhaps, have, now, returned, to attack General 


Carpenter, and to renew the attempt upon New- 


caſtle : But, learning, that Macintoſh, with the 


Highlanders under his command, were approach- 


ing, to aid them; they directed their march 
towards Kelſo, in order to make, there, a gene- 
ral rendezvous of all the rebel-forces in theſe 


parts“. 


Tranſac- 


tions of 
the rebels 
at Kelſo. 


Ar Kelſo, the Pretender was again proclaimed; 
prayers for the proſperity of his reign, and the 
ſucceſs of his arms, were publicly offered up; 
the diſſolution of the uxiox, and the repeal of 
thoſe laws by which odious taxes were impoſed 
on malt and ſalt, were promiſed by the leaders, 
to gratify the wiſhes of their followers. Some 
ſmall quantities of ammunition, which had been 
brought hither by Sir William Bennet for the de- 
fence of the town, were ſeized for the uſe of the 
rebels. They levied the public revenue, for their 
ſupport; and raiſed ſome other contributions 
from the country around. Their numbers, too, 
were augmented by the reſort of parties from the 

Merſe 


* R P · 38. 39. 
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| Merſe and the other adjacent counties. Diſpatches cr. I. 


from Mar, informed them of the condition of his yy 


affairs, and of thoſe movements by which they 
might beſt ſecond her efforts. Muſtering their 
numbers, they found them to conſiſt of five troops 
of Scottiſh cavalry, from the ſouthern counties, 
commanded by the Viſcount of Kenmure, Com- 
mander-in-chief, the Honourable James Hume, 
the Earl of Winton, the Earl of Carnwath, 
and Captain Lockhart ; fix imperfect regiments 
of Highland infantry, the followers of the Earl 
of Strathmore, the Lord Nairn, Lord Charles 
Murray, the Chieftain of the Clan Macintoſh, 
and of others whoſe names have not been 


particularly recorded; five troops of more ir- 


regular Engliſh cavalry, whoſe officers were 


Radcliffe, Errington who had made his eſcape 


from Berwick, Hunter, Douglas, and Wogan. 
Yet, the whole number of fighting men in all 
theſe troops and regiments, did not exceed two 
thouſand. But, the ſurrounding country was 
without regular troops; and its newly raiſed mi- 
litia were too timid, undiſciplined, and uncertain 
in their loyalty, to make any ſteady oppoſition to 
whatever movements the rebels ſhould attempt. 
Mar, uninformed of the ſtate of their affairs ; left 
them to decide for themſelves ; whether they 
ſhould march onwards into England; or ſhould 


advance towards Stirling, there to attack Argyle's 


6L 2 army 
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— I. army on the rear, while Mar himſelf ſhould, with 
he forces under his command, give them battle 
A.D. in front? | 
1714 to 
27. E 7 
Wx they lingered, irreſolute, in Kelſo ; their 
fcouts brought intelligence, that General Car- 
penter, with about a thouſand dragoons and in- 
fantry, had advanced as far as Wooler, to attack 
them. Carpenter, diffident of his force, and 
concerting his movements with ſufficient unſkil- 
fulneſs; found it impoſſible. to come upon them 
by ſurpriſe ; and did not haſten to overtake them, 
while they might be aware of his approach. The 
northern Scots now wiſhed earneſtly to return to 
co-operate with the Earl of Mar againſt Argyle 


Diſſeren- at Stirling; the ſouthern Scots were anxious to 
ces of opi- 


nion as to march againſt Dumfries and Glaſgow ; the Eng- 


the plan liſh were urgent to perſuade the whole army, to 


operation. accompany them into England, where they hoped, 
that Ormond might ere now have arrived, and 
that the whole weſtern counties muſt have taken 
arms for James. Gf theſe three parties, each 
was obſtinately attached to its own plan. As the 
ſervice of all, was voluntary; none would yield, 
with due deference, to the judgement and autho- 
rity of the reſt. Kenmure, the General, though 
prudent and well- beloved, wanted experience in 
military affairs, and was, in his temper, too 
gentle and yielding, to maintain, with due ener- 
ande | gY, 
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the particular nur of the Highlanders; ear- A-D. 
714 is 
neſtly urged them to return againſt Argyle; and . 
rather, even to retire home from the ſervice, than 
to march to certain deſtruction, in England. 
Forſter, Derwentwater, and Widdrington; truſt. 
ing to uncertain rumours concerning the rifings 
in the weſtern Engliſh counties; and being to 
command, in England, though they were here 
ſubject to the command of Kenmure ; would, on 
no account, agree to march againſt Argyle. The 
Scottiſh Lords, from Galloway and Nithſdale, 
inſiſted ; that, while the militia was with Argyle 
at Stirling; Dumfries, Glaſgow, and the whole 
weltern counties of Scotland, might be taken 
without reſiſtance z and that, the poſſeſſion of 
theſe, would ſupply incredible advantages for 
the prolongation. and ſucceſs of the war. It 
was at laſt determined, to march weſtward ; a- 
voiding the ren ounter of Carpenter; and when = 
they ſhould have approached the S-lway trith ; | l 
either to turn into England, or go againſt Dum- F 
| fries, as circumſtances ſhould then invite “. 
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Wirx theſe reſolutions, they took their march 
weſtward. While the reſolution was, rather to 
- attack Dumfries; a vanguard detachment was ſent 

forward 


* Patten. 
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 Secr. I. forward to the village of Ecclefechan. But, ei- 
Car. viii. ; | 


ter new diſpatches from England, or the ſuperior 


A.D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


March 


from Kel- 


10. 


obſtinacy of the Engliſh chiefs, in the mean 
time, diverted them from the proſecution of their 
deſign againſt Dumfries: and the party which 
had advanced to Ecclefechan, was recalled. 
A great party of the Highlanders; being e- 
qually obſtinate in their own firſt opinion, a 
the Engliſh ; here refuſed, to croſs the line of 
the border; but, ſeparating from the reſt of the 
army; retired, in ſtraggling diſorder, homewards, 
over the mountains of Tweeddale and Lanarkſhire; 
where many of them, were, in their uncertain 
wandering, ſeized or ſlain by the royaliſt-militia, 
The reſt of Highland infantry were engaged by 
the offer of regular pay, to advance into England : 


Kenmure and the other ſouthern Lords, with 


their followers, though their opinion was over- 
ruled, yet yielded to follow Forſter. The cer- 
tainty of ſecuring all the ſouth-weſt parts of 
Scotland, was lighted. Mar was left to con- 


tend with Argyle, how he beſt might. The 
'UN10N of this ſouthern rebel-army was broken. 


Without that ſure intelligence upon which alone 
any military man would chuſe to act; it was re- 
ſolved to hurry into the midſt of danger, with- 


. out ſecuring one poſt for a key of intercourſe, a 


door 
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door to the reception of ſupplies, or a ſtrong-hold Ser. I. 
of retreat. FEY _ 


Ar Langtown, on the Engliſh border, the party 1727. 


from Ecclefechan rejoined the army. At Bramp- 


ton, the rebels levied a contribution of that mo- Progreſs 


ney which had been collected for the taxes, pro- —— 


claimed the Pretender, and began to gratify thoſe 
Highlanders who had not forſaken them, with 
daily pay. From Brampton, they renewed their 
march, and proceeded towards Penrith, Here, 
the fighting men of the county of Cumberland, 
to the number of more than ten thouſand ; under 
the command of the High- Sheriff, the Lord 


Lonſdale, and the Biſhop of Carliſle; awaited 


their approach; and boaſted to intercept their 
progreſs, and give them battle. But, this news 


delayed not the march of the rebels. Deſpiſing 


that looſe multitude, they drew up in order of 
battle, and prepared to make an attack. The 
enemy ſpared them the neceſſity, Warned by 


their ſcouts, of the approach and the appearance 


of the rebel-force ; the men of Cumberland, al- 
| though ſo numerous; abandoned their camp in 
great haſte, and left the country, entirely open and 


defenceleſs, before the invaders. Some few were 


made priſoners: but not one was flain ; for the 
rebels ſcorned to hurt the unreſiſting. Entering 
is Penrith, 
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n Penrith, they levied ſome money, procured abun- 
— dant refreſhments, and ſent ſome parties into the 
25 52 ſurrounding country, to procure them ſupplies of 
2714. thoſe things of which they were the moſt in want. 
But, their numbers had, now, ceaſed to receive 
any acceſſion : The principal Jacobites of Cum- 
berland having been, by the care of Government, 
before, carried into confinement, in the caſtle of 
Carliſle ; and that walled town, with its caſtle and 
garriſon, being far. too ſtrong to invite their aſ. 
fault. Without any certain object, ſave to gather 
new aſſociates, they wandered onwards through 
Weſtmoreland. Behind, before, on both ſides, 
were towns, garriſons, encampments of their ene- 
mies: They received no news of any powerful 
inſurrection, to which they might join themſelves, 
in the interior parts ot England : They made no 
proviſion for retreat, if to advance farther, ſhould, 

at laſt, become impoſlible *, | | 


bey Bur, when they approached the confines of 


reach Lan- Lancaſhire, their hopes were re- animated by news 
of a general inſurrection of the Papiſts in that 
county. A report, that their King, James, had 
been proclaimed in Mancheſter, and that the 
townſmen of that place had taken arms for his 
intereſt, likewiſe encouraged the Highlanders 

to expect a new career of ſucceſs. As the re- 
tare | | bel 

* Patten; Tindal, &c, 
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bel. army drew near to Lancaſter, the famous, diſ- og L 
ſolute Colonel Charters, and another officer, en 
deavoured to perſuade the townſmen to break down — 2 
the bridge over their river, and to defend the town 2727. 
againſt the rebel - aſiault. The advice was lighted : 
Moſt of the townſmen were not unfriendly to the 
rebellion. The invaders were ſuffered to enter 
without interruption. They fixed their quarters 
for ſome days in Lancaſter ; obtained, here, ſup- 

_ plies of proviſions and arms; were entertained 
with claret from the cellars of the royaliſt gentle- 
men of the town and its neighbourhood ;z were 
even joined by many Papiſts and Jacobites from 
the whole circumjacent country, though by few 
or none of the Tories or High-Charch party; but 
were, in- vain, adviſed to fortify the town, and 
fix a garriſon in the caſtle. News were recei- 
ved, eee was now advancing, in pur- 
ſuit of thein, through the Biſhoprick of Durham. 
But his march was flow: And, they had hopes of 
being ſoon ſufficiently ſtrong to laugh at his #2 | 


er 


I this hope, they chearfully Ge ügs their vlarch to 

warch from Lancaſter. If they might once, make * _— 
themſelves maſters of Warrington- bridge; the 
towns of Mancheſter and Liverpool would, of 
courſe, from the diſpoſitions of the people, and the 


© Vor. {co 6M ; local 
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local circumſtances of the country, fall within their 


LHY>power; large reinforcements would haſten in, to 


A.D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


augment their army; ſupplies of all kinds, would 
be procured in abundance; they would poſſeſs 


places of ſome ſtrength, in which they might 
withſtand a ſiege, ſo as to procure, even in the 


worſt extremity, a ſafe and honourable capitula- 
tion; they would be maſters of a ſea- port, by 
which reinforcements and ſupplies might be, from 


time to time, conveniently received from Ireland, 


France, or Spain. On the evening of the day on 
which they left Lancaſter, the cavalry, went on 
as far as Preſton, while the infantry, following as 
hard as poſſible, were, however, obliged by the 
difficulty of the ways, to halt, for the ſame night, 
at the ſmall market-town of Garſtang. Next day, 


the infantry came up to Preſton. Here they were 


fatally induced to linger for two days. The 
people of the ſurrounding country, ſo far from 


oppoſing their enterpriſe, - were ſtill generally diſ- 


poſed, at leaſt to 26 it ſucceſs. The Popiſh 
and Jacobite gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 


haſtened to Preſton, with their ſervants and de- 
pendents, to eſpouſe, like thoſe of Lancaſter, the 


Pretender's cauſe. Supplies of proviſions an 


arms, were obtained, in conſiderable quantity. ; 


The ſcouts and ſpies from all quarters around, 
brought intelligence ; that there was no powerful 


- royaliſt force at hand; and that any ſmall parties, 


which 
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which had been quartered in theſe parts, were re- Szcr. I. 


Crap. viii. 


tiring, in all haſte, at the approach of the Jaco. Ly 


bite hoſt, The ſovereignty of the Pretender, 
was, amid all this, joyfully proclaimed ; the ne- 
ceflary vigilance was relaxed; the fatal danger of 
a moment's loſs of time,' in ſuch circumſtances 
was fooliſhly forgotten “. 


A. D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


Bur, the intelligence to which they truſted, General 


ills 


was fatally erroneous. General Wills; diſpatched, comes 


but a few days before, from London, upon the 
neus of their having eluded Carpenter, and out- 
ſtripped his march; had, with celerity, drawn 
together the different detachments of the King's 
troops, which were diſperſed through theſe weſt- 


ern counties; and was advancing from Cheſter, 


to intercept the rebels in front, while Carpenter 
ſhould continue to come up after them, in the 
rear. He reached Mancheſter, in time to prevent 
that place from being fortified againſt him, for 
the rebellion. From Mancheſter, he advanced, 
without loſs of time, to Wigan ; where his army 
was reinforced by ſome troops of horſe which had 
fled before the rebels, from Preſton. From Wigan, 
he renewed his march towards Preſton, on the very 
morning on which the rebel army was preparing to. 
proceed onwards, from that town. So blindly ſe- 
cure was Forſter, the rebel-commander ; that 
6 M 2 Wills, 
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Wills, with the King's troops, had arrived near» 
——ly within fight of Preſton, before the rebels ob- 


tained any information of their approach. The 
alarm, hurry, and confuſion, which, conſequently, 
enſued among the rebels, when. the advancing, 
march of the royaliſts was deſcried, was ſuch as 
to make their commanders little able to diſcern 


and adopt the beſt meaſures for attack or defence. 


At a ſmall diſtance beyond Preſton, on the way by 
which Wills was approaching, ran the river Ribble, 
the ſtream of which was paſſable, only by a bridge 
in the highway, and by two fords, one ſome ſhort 
way above the bridge, the other not far below it. 
Theſe paſſages acroſs the river, were ſuſceptible of. 
being eaſily defended by a few troops, againſt even, 
a very great force. At firſt, the bridge and the 
fords were ſeized by a ſmall detachment of the 
brave Highland infantry, under the command of 
Colonel Farquharſon. By ſome unhappy infatua- 
tion of judgement, General Forſter, after recon- 


noitering in perſon, the approaching march of 


the enemy, recalled Farquharſon from the bridge, 
and abandoned the paſſages to the royal army. 


The rebels WIIIX Wills led his army acroſs the river; 


defend 
them- 


the rebels, without diſmay, prepared to defend 


ſelvezin themſelves in the town. In the ſtreets, they e- 


the town 


pf Preſ- reſted. barricades: he's threw up trenches in the 
9 church- 
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church- yard: they -poſted themſelves advantage-,S*7- I. 


ouſly in the principal houſes : and though nog 
had feared to face the King's forces in the field; , 5 y 
determined to make a brave defence, within the 727. 
town. The royaliſts advanced to the entrances 
of the ſtreets. The fight began. The intrepid 
Highlanders, encouraged by the noble example of 
Brigadier-General Macintoſh and the gallant Lord 
Charles Murray, met the charges of the enemy with: 1 
invincible firmneſs, and continued to diſcharge 
their own muſquetry with terrible activity. The | 
Lowland Scots, under the command of Kenmure, l 
acquitted themſelves with a valour little 4% rm and 
| generous. - Nor were the Engliſh Jacobites now | | 
| backward, in their efforts for the cauſe, for which | 
they had brought themſelves into jeopardy. From 
all the ſeveral poſts, but eſpecially from thoſe where | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Macintoſh and' Lord Charles Murray had the com- 
mand, the troops of Wills were, in ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſive attacks, repulſed. They {till renewed the 
aſſault, but renewed it, only to ſtrew the ſtreets 
with new carnage, without driving the rebels 
from their poſts. At length, in the heat of the , | 
action, when Wills had begun almoſt to deſpair 4 
of ſucceſs; a ſtreet was diſcovered, which the rebels | 
had, by overſight, or from the ſmallneſs of their 
numbers, left without barricades, and without any 
ſufficient force of troops poſted to maintain it. By 
this ſtreet, the Lord Forreſter, at the head of a re- 
| | giment 
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8 giment of which he was Lentenias-Cologel, en- 
—=-tered upon the rebels, ere they were aware of his 
4 attempt. In ſpite of the terrible carnage which was 
1727. ſoon made among Forreſter's followers, by the ene- 
my's fire; they boldly preſſed on, into the midſt of 
the town, and poſſeſſed themſelves of ſome houſes 
which bad been alſo left unoccupied by the rebels. 
Night came on. The fight was inceſſantly pro- 
| longed. Not one of the rebels ſhewed any diſpoſi- 
1 tion to deſert his poſt. Thoſe of the King's forces 
(| "hs who had forced their way into the middle of the 
HE town, were, on this account, ſo much the more 
3 expoſed to be, all, cut off by the deſperate heroiſm 
| of the foes 'among whom they were intermingled. 
The firmneſs and the animation of the Highland- 
ers ſeemed to riſe with their difficulties. Far- 
qubarſon of Rochley, being mortally wounded; 
drank gayly to the Pretender's health, in a glaſs 
of brandy, which was offered to ſuſtain his faint- 
ing ſpirits; ſaying: © I wiſh him ſucceſs, my 
* lads; though ſorry, I can do no more to ſerve 
him!“ Lord Charles Murray; who, through 
all the march, had walked on foot, and waded 
the rivers at the head of his men; wearing his 
bonnet and philibeg, and diſdaining to travel 
more indolently or more luxuriouſly than they; 
| now ated the 8 of a brave ſoldier, and an able 


Ss captain, 
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captain, with a heroiſm which charmed and fired Son 


all around him“. — — 


A. D. 
Bur, Wills had other reſources, beſide 7777. 


thoſe which his own manceuvres and his preſent 
force afforded. General Carpenter was coming 
faſt up: For, though once conſiderably behind the 
rebels, and not extremely defirous to overtake 
them too haſtily ; yet, their delay at Preſton had 
enabled him to gain ground upon them; and the 
news, that Wills had already intercepted their | 
march, incited him to come on courageouſly. | 
Throughout the night of Saturday, the rebels till | 
maintained their poſts; while the news of Car- 0 
penter's near approach, both encouraged Wills to 5 8 
perſiſt in the attack, and made him relax its fury, | 
to ſpare his own ſoldiers, till the coming rein- 
forcements ſhould make them conquerors, perhaps | oY 
without farther bloodſhed. On the Sunday, | 
the conteſt was ſtill prolonged, without any ma- 
terial alteration of the relative circumſtances of the 
two armies. When, indeed, the Engliſh part of 
the rebel-forces, and patricularly the Lords of 
Northumberland, and of the Lowland Scottiſh 
counties, . bethought themſelves of the additional | 
ſtrength with which Carpenter's arrival would: re- | 
inforce their enemies; they began to reſign their 
minds to nerveleſs deſpondency. But, the High- - 
| land | 


* Patten, &c, 
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cee, land Chiefs, and all the common ſoldiers, main- 
wHaLDHained, in ſpite of every diſcouragement, an un- 
5 5 conquerable ſpirit; and declared, that they would 
77. periſh to a man, with their arms in their hands, 
| ſooner than flee 'or ſurrender to any number of 
The rebels their foes. © Carpenter, with his troops, arrived. 
ſurround- \ 

ed, and re- The town was now completely inveſted on all 
3 hands. The firſt ardour of the combat was re- 
newed. The King's troops fought with great gal. 
lantry: Their commanders regulated the attack 
with maſterly ſkill : The rebel-generals gave up 

all for loſt » But, the reſolution of the rebel-fol- 

diers was ſtill unchanged, the ſame as it had been 

from the firſt, Had it not been, that their ammuni- 
tion was, at laſt, nearly exhauſted ; they would 
certainly have triumphed. Never was Scottiſh va- 
lour more ſeverely tried: Never did it prove itſelf | 
more ſteadily undaunted. Even now, the brave 
Highlanders were eager to ruſh out, ſword in 
hand, upon the foe, and to ſell their lives as 
dearly as they might. 'The Engliſh bands refuſed 
to join in this deſperate effort. The Engliſh com- 
manders prevailed, by their obſtinate cowardice, 
and their perſuaſions, over that reſolution which 
the Scottiſh Chiefs ſhared with their men. An of- 
fer of capitulation was ſent out to Carpenter and 
Wills, without the knowledge or conſent of the 
Scottiſh ſoldiers. Theſe generals, having no autho- 
rity to grant terms of capitulation to rebels; percei- 
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ving the deſpondent faint- heartednels of the re- Sxcr. I. 


bel-chiefs ; and believing, that ſince the rebels 
were, on all ſides, completely ſurrounded by the 
royal forces, they muſt, perforce, ſurrender at 
- diſcretion ; would grant no poſitive conditions, 
ſave that of ſparing the rebel-hoſt from immediate 
laughter; yet artfully threw out many general 
praiſes of George's clemency, which Forſter and 
the other Chiefs of his cauſe, were willing, amid 
their deſpondency, to catch at, as preſenting to 
them the hopes of ſafety in a ſurrender. For a 
while, theſe commanders durſt not reveal to their 


Cake. vin. 


A. D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


ſoldiers, the nature and the ill ſucceſs of this ne- 


gotiation. But, it was prolonged: The condi- 
tion of the ſurrounded rebels became, every hour, 
greatly worſe : Hoſtages from them to the royal 
army, were ſent out; and a ceſſion of arms took 
place. At laſt, Forſter, Derwentwater, Kenmure, 
and the other chiefs agreed to put up their ſwords, 
and lay their lives at the mercy of the Government 
againſt which they had rebelled. The ardour of 
the Engliſh ſoldiers in general, both gentlemen 
and peaſants, had now ſo much abated ; that none 
of them were, any longer, diſpoſed to reject thoſe 
miſerable conditions which, alone, their com- 
manders could obtain for them. The Scots, 
though they would have choſen, far rather, to die 
| ſword in hand, than to ſurrender themſelves to 
Vol. V. 6N - be 
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be ſpared or butchered at the future good pleaſure 
ot their foes, yet reluctantly gave up their deſign 


of farther reſiſtauce, as hopeleſs, when they ſaw 
themſelves abandoned by their Engliſh comrades. 
On the morning of Monday, the fourteenth day 
of November, the whole rebel forces ſurrendered 


to the King's army, at diſcretion. In the action, 


between two and three hundred of the King's ſol- 
diers were ſlain; twenty-five of the rebels had 
fallen, and nineteen of them were wounded, The 
whole number of the rebels who ſurrendered, was 
one thouſand four bundred and ninety-ſeven. Ha- 
ving thus, with arms in their hands, given away 


the power over their lives; they were now to be 


reſerved for whatever puniſhments it might pleaſe 
the angry victors to inflict upon their rebellion. 

They now blamed one another; railed againſt the 

Tories who had not joined them; lamented the 
deficiency of their power, and their unſkilful uſe 
of their artillery; execrated Forſter, Widdring- 
ton, and ſome others of their leaders, as having, 
in cowardice or treachery, betrayed their comrades 
in rebellion into an unneceſſary and fatal ſurrender. 
This diſaſter at Preſton, entirely put an end to the 
rebellion in England. It muſt be owned; that, 
not to ſpeak of their potitical guilt, the impru- 
dence with which theſe rebels had wandered on, 
into the toils of their enemies, without uſing any 


proper care to obtain the requilite certainty of in- 


telligence, 
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telligence, and without ſecuring to themſelves, Szcr. I. 


CHAP.VIII, 
any means of retreat; hardly deſerved a better 
| * : A. D. 
fate than they found “. | N 

. . 1727. 
In the mean time, Mar, a man of the moſt il- progres 


| p ' 0 f the re- 
luſtrious talents for the buſineſs of either the ca- e * 


binet or the field of battle, was, in the north, be Nortt. 
exerting himſelf, with the moſt ardent zeal and 
indefatigable activity, to maintain the cauſe for 
which he had put his life, honour, and for- 
tune in peril. Inverneſs was, in the beginning of 
the rebellion, ſeized by his partizans, and for a 
while uſefully retained by them. His ſolicita- 
tions, his promiſes, his menaces, the boldneſs and 
the ſucceſs of his firſt enterpriſes, operated, with 
the happieſt efficacy, in procuring the Highland 
Clans to repair to his ſtandard, till, as faſt as they 
could make themſelves ready. Anxious to haſten 
the coming of the Pretender, with the Duke of 
Berwick who was expected as his General, and with 
thoſe ſupplies of money, arms, artillery, and am- 
munition, without which, all the valour of the 
Highlanders muſt be waſted in vain ; he dif 
patched two gentlemen to France, immediately 
after his firſt ſucceſſes ; to tell what had been done, 
and to explain, how that, without the mock-mo- 
narch's immediate preſence, and the other requi- 
ſite aids, all muſt be quickly loſt. Aware, that 
ſupplies of troops from Ireland might be expected 

| 6N 2 by 


# Patten, 
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Ser. I. by Argyle; and that the influence of Argyle and 


_— brother Ilay, might do much for the Govern- 

Ex cap ment in the Weſtern Highlands ; Mar engaged the 

1727- Macdonalds and Macleans, with that part of the 

Campbells who followed the Earlof Braidalbane, to 

form themſelves into.a body which might ſeize In- 

. verary, and make a powerful diverſion in the 

| ſhires of Argyle and Dumbarton. Into the diſtricts 

of Balquhidder and Monteith, he ſent detachments 

to ſeize the ſtrongeſt poſts. He endeavoured, 

though with imperfe& ſucceſs, to make himſelf 
maſter of the ſhire of Clackmannan, and of all 

that part of Stirlingſhire which lay beyond the 

Forth. Having his army recruited, by the Lord 
Seaforth with all the ſtrength of his Clan ; he ſent 

forward ſome detachments, not for a tranſient ex- 

curſion, but, in advancing progreſs that was to be 

maintained and purſued, as far as Auchterarderand 

Kincardine, in Upper Strathern, Perth he took 

care to fortify, with as much care and diligence, as 

preſent circumſtances would allow. All that the 

country could afford, he levied upon it, to ſupply 

the neceſſities of his army; yet, without any : 


wanton depredation or cruelty *, 


Ci um- | . . 2 
Suren Bur, many things . to fruſtrate his 


vourable beſt exertions, and to ſtir up againſt him, each 
o tne 


cauſe of \ ſucceeding day, a new hoſt of difficulties. All 
King 
George, | the 
* Rae's müder of the Rebellion: Mar' s Letters, Journal 
© rders, and Proclamations ; Tindal, vol. iv. &c. 
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the Preſbyterians of the Weſt, even without the Ster. I. 
exception of thoſe who had been the moſt ßercely M 
hoſtile to the union, aroſe in arms, with the 4. D. 
greateſt alacrity, to defend the ſovereignty of = 2 
King George. No concomitant inſurrection ha- 
ving been excited in Ireland; a reinforcement of 
troops was already landed from that iſle, to 
| ſtrengthen Argyle's army. The Stuarts of Appin, 
with ſeveral of the chiefs of the Campbells who had 
been expected to join the ſtandard of the Pre- 
tender, either ſtood cunningly neutral, or threw 
their weight into the ſcale of the eſtabliſhed Go- 
vernment. Young Ilay, the brother of Argyle; 
drawing together the loyal part of the Campbells 
and the other dependents of his Houſe, from the 
ſhires of Argyle and Dumbarton; fortified Inve- 
rary; and maintained it with ſo conſiderable a gar- 
riſon; that General Gordon, with the Macdonalds 
and the men of Braidalbane, were deterred from | 
that attempt which they had been intruſted by | 
Mar to execute. Thus was that part of Mar's plan 
of operations, which reſpected the deſcent, through 
the ſhires of Argyle and Dumbarton, upon Glaſ- 
gow and the other parts of the Weſt, was thus 
entirely fruſtrated. Old Braidalbane, a man of 
infinite craft ; though ſufficiently willing to ſub- 
vert the Hanoverian ſucceſſion; was, yet, very. de- 
firous to evade the danger of forfeiture,—if the 
rebellion ſhould fail of ſucceſs: And he, there- 
fore, 


1022 
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fore, betook himſelf to the retreat of his caſtle, in an 


wa. let in Lochawe; and ated not, even while he ſent 


A.D. 


17 14. to 
1727. 


his vaſſals to Mar, with that bold, vigorous deciſion 
of conduct, which the exigency of the rebel. affairs, 
required. F Ras Rof Lovat, whom the enmity of the 
Houſe of Athole, had purſued to the Courts of Ver- 
ſailes and St Germaine's, had covered with igno- 
miny, and had driven into exile, in a remote 
province of France; —FRASER, in this critical 
ſeaſon, making his eſcape to. London; there re- 
commended himſelf to the favour of the Britiſh 
miniſtry, by offering to go down into Scotland ; 
and to raiſe his clan in arms againſt the Pre- 
tender; by whom he had been ſo long, ſo cruelly, 
ſo unjuſtly perſecuted. His offers were ac- 
cepted. He haſtened homeward ; with difficulty, 
eſcaped capture by the followers of Kenmure,— 
as he travelled between Carliſle and Dumfries; 
arrived at his country. ſeat in the North; ſum- 
moned his vaſſals to attend him in arms; drew 
from the Pretender's ſide, all thoſe Fraſers who 


had attended Fraſerdale, the uſurper of his eſtates, 


into the rebellion; acquitted himſelf with all the 
activity and zeal, which were naturally to be ex- 


| pected from a man of a bold, -artful, and ſelfiſh 
character, inflamed by ſentiments of reſentment 


for unmerited injuries, and by the hopes of high 


reward; made himſelf maſter of Inverneſs, in 


ſpite of all the efforts of thoſe by whom it was 


held 
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held for the Pretender; and, with the aſſiſtance of Ster l. 
the brave Grants, and of the Earl of Sutherland uu 
and his vaſſals; entirely changed the fortune of Ken By 
the conteſt, in thoſe diſtant parts of the North; 1527. 
both preventing numbers from repairing to Perth, 
who would, otherwiſe, not have failed to join 

Mar's army; and obliging not a few who had al- 

ready joined him, to return home, for the protec- 

tion of their families and domeſtic property. Ar- 

gyle received abundant ſupplies of money, artille- 

ry, ammunition, and all the neceſſaries for war; 

while Mar could not arm all thoſe who reſorted to 

him, and could not eaſily find proviſions and forage 

for ſupporting the men and horſe of his army, while 

they were embodied. The Pretender's expected 
coming was {till delayed: No ſupplies were recei- 

ved from him: No news of Ormond's arrival in 
England, of the general inſurrection of the To- 

ries, of the ſucceſs of the ſouthern expedition, 

came to gratify the anxious wiſhes of Mar, or ant- 

mate the ſpirits of his Highland followers *. 


Bur, to remain longer inactive at Perth, would Mar re- 
be ruin to the whole undertaking. If not attacked 3 
while yet weak; Argyle would ſoon be ſufficiently 5 gaink 85 
ſtrengthened, by thoſe reinforcements and ſupplies, 
which he was continually receiving, to baffle 


every future effort which the rebels might try. 
tha 


* Patten: Rae: Stat, Account: Lovat's Memoirs, &c. 
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On the ninth day of November, it was determined, 


In a council of war at Perth, to march on the 


A. D. 
1714 to 
172). 


day following, for Dumblain, and to come to 
an engagement with Argyle, with as little de- 
lay as poſſible. From Dumblain, they pur- 


poſed to fend a conſiderable detachment, which 


ſhould, at Stirling-bridge, and at two fords, one 
above, the other below the bridge, make a feign- 
ed attempt to force a paſſage over the river; 
while, the greater part of the army, thus deliver- 
ed from Argyle's oppoſition, ſhould actually croſs 
the river, at ſome diſtance higher up the ſtream, and 
ſhould then march through the Southern counties, 
into England. If Argyle ſhould turn to follow the 
movements of the main army; then, might the 
detachment, which had been left behind at the 
bridge and the fords, eaſily ſeize and garriſon 
the town and caſtle of Stirling; or even attack the 
Tear of the royal army, while its van ſhould be 
engaged with the rebel-army before it“. | 


Tazsz ſkilful and well-concerted counſels were, 


_unhappily, betrayed to Argyle, by ſpies whom he 


had won to correſpond with him, from among 
_ thoſe who pretended to breathe the moſt ardent 


zeal for the rebel-cauſe, at Perth. Burning with 


-ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf ; and having, hi- 


therto, done, with the ſmall and ill diſciplined force 
| which 


* Rae; Patten; Max's Journal, Ke. 
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which he commanded : Argyle, after receiving this 2 
notice, ſpeedily took his reſolution, how to di.. 
appoint the rebel ſtratagem. Leaving a ſufficient — 
force, for the defence of the town of Stirling; he, 3727. 
immediately, led the reſt of his army, making 

about five thouſand men, acroſs the Forth. The Argyle 
rebels were till diſtant : And there was nothing 4 cy 
to diſturb the march of the royal army, to the blane. 
ground, on which their general meaned to await the 
approach of the enemy. When they had reached 


the vicinity of Dumblane, they began to hear the 


 _ watch-guns from Mar's encampment ®; 


Ix was on the morning of the twelfth day of 
November, that the rebels moved onward from 
Auchterarder, towards Dumblane. General Gor- 
don led on the van-guard, with orders to take 
poſſeſhon of the town, to which they were advan- 
cing. While Mar himſelf went to take counſel 
with ſome of the Chiefs, at Drammond-Caftle; the 
main body of his army was brought up by Lieute- 
nant-General Hamilton. Finding 'the town of 
Dumblane to be pre-occupied by a part of the army The rebel 
of Argyle; the rebels halted near the remark- Kinbuck. 
able remains of the ancient Roman encampment 
at Ardoch ; till, upon more particular intelligence, 
and the return of Mar himſelf to the army; they 
were induced to make a new movement, and to 

Vol. V. 60 fix 

* Patten': Rae, c. 
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nga fix the ſcene of their encampment for the evening, 
=I. Kinbuck. Here they reſted for this night, un- 
= D. der their arms; impatient to engage; and be. 
1727. lieving, that, ſince Argyle had raſfily abandoneg 
thoſe eminent advantages of local poſition, which 

it was in his power to have maintained; the events 

of the morrow, might, probably, by opening to 

them a free paſſage to Stirling; deliver them from 
many of thole inconveniences, which the incle- 
mency of the ſeaſon, and the exhauſted condi- 

tion of the country of which they were maſters, 


had begun to make them yery ſeverely teel a. 


DI SooN as morning dawned, Mar drew out his 
2 for the army, in order of battle, on Sherriff-muir. They 
conſiſted of about nine thouſand men, in all, 

horſe and foot; a great part of them, not ill 

armed, and in their diſcipline leſs irregular, than 

might have been naturally expected of troops 

ſo newly raiſed; having a ſmall train of artil- 

lery, of which, however, they were but little 

{killed to avail [themſelves with full ect. They 

._ , were drawn out in regular order, and polted, ſo 
as to enjoy every advantage of ground, which it 
was poflible for them to ſeize. , They were ani- 
mated with high enthuſiaſm for the cauſe which 

they had embraced : And the ſuperiority of their 
dane and the dificulty of their circumſtances, 


excited 


we Patten ; Rae; Letters of Harriſon and Wightman: Mar's 
Journal, &c. 
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excited them to join in the battle, with a firm re- . fil 
ſolution to:conquer or to periſh *. | | | 


- 


. A. D. , | 1} 
1714 to -- oft 
ARGYLE was no leſs alert, to prepare for the 172). 


action, which was now neceflarily to enſue, with- 
out farther delay. The enemy's order of battle, 
was, contrary to his expeQation, ſo formed, that Recipro- 
cal eir- 

their front was ready, when he firſt viewed them, cumſtan- 
on the morning of the thirteenth of November, combats 
to fall upon the flank of his army. Without loſs wies. 
of time, he altered the poſition of his battalions, 
On one fide, where the right wing of the royal 
army was oppoſed to the left wing of the rebels, 
Argyle's troops were ready to begin the attack, 
before Mar's ſoldiers could be in order to receive 6 
them. On the other ſide, the right wing of the 
rebel- army was more forward in its movements 
to engage, than was the left wing of the royaliſts, 
with which it was to contend. The whole number 
of Argyle's troops, did not amount to full two- 
thirds of the number of the rebels. But, the 
royaliſts were almoſt all regular troops; and were 
in want of nothing. Their train of artillery was 
ſuperior to that of the rebels; and they were det- 
ter {killed to employ it with its belt efficacy. Their 
ammunition, their arms, all, were fitter than thoſe 
of the rebels, to give due advantages to their 
courage f. N58 * 

6 02 2 Its 


* 5 Wightman's Letter: Mar's Journal, & Oo. 
© + Patten: Rae, &. 
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. In theſe relative circumſtances of the two 
L—— armies, the battle began. Max himſelf ad- 
5 12 vanced before the right wing of his army, to be- 
17527. gin the onſet. The Macdonalds, the Macleans, 
the Campbells, the vaſfals of Braidalbane, the 

Battle of Ogilvies, and the Gordons the followers of the 
8 Marquis of Huntley, compoſed the force which 
he, here, led on. They attacked the main body 
and the left wing of the royal army; while theſe 

troops were as yet in the diſorder of forming 
themſelves ; with a furious energy, which, with- 

in leſs than ten minutes, drove them from their 
ground, on the weſtern heights of Sherriff-muir. 

Mar de- The victorious rebels urged the purſuit for about 
_— half a mile ; making a conſiderable ſlaughter of 
veyalits. the flying royaliſts, and taking a good many pri- 
ſoners. The royaliſts retreated, at firſt in great 
confuſion ; afterwards in more regular order, 

acroſs the river Allen, wp the 1 of Dum- 


m 


Argyle Bur, while this was, on one ſide of the field, 
* the fortune of the day; it was, on the other ſide, 
2 e- perfectly reverſed. Argyle himſelf, at the head 
of the right wing of his army, there affailed the 
left wing of the rebels, before they were prepared 
to receive his onſet. They met the attack, with 
Es but ineffectual . With ſix ſqua- 


drons 
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drons of horſe, and five battalions of foot, he E 4 

broke them, drove them from their ground, ana 

with great impetuoſity purſued their flight. Still 4. D. 
8 , | 1714 to 

rallying, forming anew in order of battle, and 1527. 

turning their faces on the foe, as if with a deſpe- 

rate determination, yet to wreſt the victory from 

him; the retreating rebels thus drew Argyle to 

continue the purſuit, unmindful of the fate of the 

reſt of his army, for no leſs than three miles, to 

the banks of the Allen. Many of the rebels fell 

in this purſuit; their waggons with bread, a part 

of their artillery, not a few of their colours and 

ſtandards, were taken by the enemy. Several of 

their moſt eminent officers, with a number of the 


inferior ſoldiery, were made priſoners. 


AT laſt, news of the defeat of his main army Conſe- | 
and his left wing, recalled Argyle from this pur- the battle. 
ſuit, juſt about the ſame time when Mar was by 
ſimilar news of Argyle's ſucceſs upon this fide, 
obliged to deſiſt from following out the imperfect 
victory which he had likewiſe gained. It was 
too late to renew the battle. Argyle, and Wight. 
mai who commanded under him, were content 
to relinquifh the unfubſtantial honours of the day; 
left the enemy in poſſeſſion of the field of battle; 
and rejoiced to find, that the rebels were fuffi. 
ciently difpirited, to ſuffer them to follow their 


routed 
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routed companions, by the bridge of Dumblane, 


BEV the farther fide of the river Allen. Wightman 


>. No 
1 fe 


ſcrupled not, afterwards to own ; that, if the re- 
bels had purſued, even the victorious diviſion of 
Argyle” s army, in its retreat, through Dumblane, 


to the paſſage acroſs the river; they might have 


eaſily cut. off all that part of it, which was com- 
poſed of infantry, There wanted but this, in truth, 
to have made the victory of Mar complete. Never, 
ſaid Wightman, were regular troops more quickly, 


or more exactly drawn up in order of battle: Never 


did officers behave with greater gallantry : Immediate 
and powerful reinforcements are neceſſary to hinder 


2 conſequences the maſt fatal to the Government, from 


enſuing even out of that partial ſucceſs which theſe re- 
bels have gained on Sherriff-muir. But, though Mar 
was thus, by Argyle's retreat along the bridge of 
Dumblane, leſt maſter of the field of battle; 
yet, the dejection of his followers, on account 
of their partial loſs, the extreme ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon, the loſs of bis baggage-waggons and pro- 
viſions, with the incommodiouſneſs of the ground 
on which the action had been fought; obliged 
him, alſo, to withdraw his army, for the night, to 
Ardoch and Braco. On the day following, after 
burying their dead, the King's forces continued 
their retreat back to Stirling. On account of the 
loſs of their We and baggage, Mar's army 


were 
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were not in a ace to purſue them. It ap- Sar. I. 


HAP. VIII. 


peared, that, in priſoners, the loſs of the eee | 


was more conſiderable, than that of the royaliſts. 
But, many more of the King's ſoldiers than of 
- the rebels, had been ſlain, In compenſation for 
their loſt baggage, the rebels had taken from the 
enemy, about fifteen hundred ſtand of arms. 
Both fides loudly claimed the victory ; while both 
ſeemed to feel from the action, almoſt all the 
conſequences of defeat. The priſoners were, on 
both ſides, treated with great humanity and ten- 
derneſs: The Lord Forfar, who died of his 
wounds, was much lamented on the ſide of the 
royaliſts: The rebels, all, wept their loſs in the 
fall of Lord Strathmore and the brave Macdonald 
of Clanronald “. 


A.D. 
1714 to 
$3 37» 


In this action, both the Generals, as it ſhould ,,,..- 
ſeem, had acted as men fitter for ſubordinate, than tions. 


for ſupreme, military command: Otherwiſe, they 
would never have ſuffered themſelves, each to loſe 
ſight of half his army, in the heat of the engage- 


ment. Yet, Mar, from the particular compoſi- - 


tion and character of his forces, might have 
ſtronger reaſons, than Argyle could poſhbly have, 
to loſe, for ſome moments, the Commander, in 


the forward, fearleſs ſoldier. From the reſult of 


| the 
...__ F Harriſon's Letter: Wightman's Letter : Mar's Journal. 
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the battle, it clearly appears; that Argyle had 


C-——attd imprudently, in advancing, with an inferior 


* force, to give the rebels battle 'at Dumblane. 


concerning the circumſtances and deſigns of the 


rebels. He knew them to be ſo much in want of 


every neceſſary, that delay beyond the Forth, 
amid the inclemencies of the winter, muſt to 
them be equal to a defeat. He knew the temper 
of the Highlanders to. be ſuch, that the greater 
part of them would ſoon deſert the army and 
retire home, rather than linger out the winter, 
in famine and other diſtreſs, without a battle. 
Since he was aware of their intention of amuſing 
him by ſtratagem, while they ſhould attempt to 
croſs the Forth ; he might have oppoſed them by 
other ſtratagems, which, if unexpected by them, 
could not have failed of ſucceſs. Delay would 
have reinforced his own ſcanty army with thoſe 


Dutch troops, whoſe arrival was now daily ex- 


pected. Had the enemy cut off his infantry in 
their retreat, as it ſeemed to Wightman, that 
they might eafily have done; then, Stirling could 
not poſſibly have been defended againſt the firſt 


impetuous attack of their arms. Had he awaited 


their coming to the river Forth; he might, either 


have employed his ſuperior artillery to defend the 
paſſage ; or might have attacked and cut off a 
part of their force, while they were divided by 


the 
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the ſtream, and were deprived of the juſt as n pe 
vantage of their ſuperiority in numbers. Even if yu 


he had reaſon to fear, that the river would be 4-D- 


1714 to. 


frozen over; it was ſtill in his power to have 2727. 
choſen between Ardoch and the Forth, ground | 
which would have been much more favourable; 
than the open expanſion of Sherriff-muir, for a 
ſmaller army obliged to oppoſe a more numerous - 
one. It is probable, that Argyle's mind was 
fluſhed with ſome petty advantages, which had 
been recently gained, near Inverary, and on the 
confines of Clackmannanſhire: And it is well 
known that he was too hot-headed for a truly 
great General. Mar, though bred to the buſi- 

neſs of the Cabinet, approved himſelf to be a far 

more able military commander, 5 | 


Yer, the action on Sherriff-muir, was as fatal Cone. 
to the rebel-cauſe, as if it had been a total defeat, the battle 
Their ammunition was conſumed; their ſcanty — 
ſtores of proviſions were deſtroyed or loſt; the 
hopes of obtaining ſpeedy and abundant ſupplies 
from the ſpoils of their enemies, were cut off; the 
Highlanders were diſcouraged, and reduced, not 
by timidity, but by the want of plunder, the ſe- 
verity of the ſeaſon, and their. wonted habits of 
warfare, to forſake the army, and to ſteal, one by 
one, to their homes. For want of horſes, am- 


Vol. Y. 6 P munition, 
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Szcr. I. munition, and bread; as well as from the general 


Crar.viil 


> dejettion of ſpirits which the want of full ſucceſs 


A. D. 
37914 to 
1717. 


occaſioned; Mar was ſubjected to an utter ina- 
bility of leading his followers to the banks of the 


Forth, even if its ſtream might have been paſſed 


without oppoſition. From Ardoch, he, on the 
Monday, conducted his arms back to Auchterarder. 
On tlie Thurſday, they returned into their head- 
quarters at Perth. No ſupplies had been, as yet, 
received from France. Proviſions were exceed- 
ingly ſcanty: money was not to be procured: 
the deſertion of the Highlanders, dangerouſly 
weakened the force of the main army: yet, means 
were entirely wanting, by which they might be 
retained together. To augment their difficulties 
and their deſpondency, news were but too ſoon 
received of the unhappy fortune of their friends 
at Preſton. Mar and the other Chiefs, became, 
every day, more ſenſible, that the inſurrection of 
the Tories was not to be hoped. Bitter was the 


anguiſh of that expectation of James's arrival 


with ſupplies, which was, day after day, renewed, 


and day after day, amid the moſt urgent neceſſi- 


ties, diſappointed. The return of Fraſer, Lord 


Lovat; the eagerneſs with which his Clan had de- 


ſerted the Pretender's ſtandard, to follow their 


Chief, his ſucceſs againſt Inverneſs ; and the new 


turn which he had given to affairs in the North; 
vete fully known at Perth, and tended to embit- 


ter 
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ter the ſenſe of the other calamities which now or. 
oppreſſed the rebel-cauſe.—The weight of all theſe 
cares fell chiefly upon Mar. He ſupported it = —_ 
with extraordinary vigour of mind. But, no 277+ 


remedy was to be pr vided, without money, pro- 
viſions, and military ſtores. Theſe, indeed, ſeemed 
to be all that was wanted to full ſucceſs: But, 
without theſe, all elſe was uſeleſs. Argyle had 
received a large augmentation of troops, a new 
ſupply of uſeful artillery, and all the requiſite 
ſupplies, to renew and conclude the war, He was 
too impetuous not to preſs onwards and complete 
his triumph over the enemy, at a time when the 
neceſſities of nature had already ſubdued them.— 
Urged by theſe painful conſiderations, Mar re- 
ſolved to abandon Perth ; though, after leaving 
this fortified town, he and the other Chiefs of 
his party, could have no reſource, ſave that of 
making their peace with the Government which 
they had offended, or of going abroad into help- 
leſs and neglected exile. Ere he would come 
to this laſt deſperate extremity, he made an at- 


tempt to open à negotiation with Argyle. But, 


Argyle was without authority to grant the rebels 
any terms, for which it might be worth their care, 
to negotiate. The Marquis of Huntley and Lord 
Seaforth, in this deſperate condition of the affairs 
of the rebellion, retired home to their own 
6P2 __ eſtates, 
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eſtates. Every day diminiſhed, by fimilar deſer- 


eee THY the force of the rebels in a Perth of 


A.D. 
1714 to 
L727» 


'The Pre- 
tender ar- 


TIVes, 


Ar laſt, when all his affairs were reduced into 
this broken and hopeleſs ſtate, James himſelf, on 
the twenty-ſecond of December, landed from a 
ſmall veflel, at Peterhead. He brought with him, 
none of thoſe ſupplies which were expected. 
Another veſſel, in which the ſon of Marſhal Ber- 


wick, with ſome other gentlemen, brought a 


quantity of uncoined gold, in ingots, for the uſe 


of the rebels, was unfortunately ſtranded on 


the northern coaſt. The gold was, by conſe- 
quence, loſt ; and the crew and the paſſengers, 
with difficulty, made their eſcape. Though 


James's arrival, in theſe circumſtances, could 


do little, to ſupport and promote his cauſe ; yet, 


it failed not to revive, with temporary efficacy, 
the hopes and wiſhes of the rebels. Their pre- 
tended King had not diſappointed their wiſhes 
to ſee him at their head: His perſonal preſence was 
kingly ; and his manners were, at once dignified | 
and amiable: All the requifite ſupplies would 
follow, ſince he himſelf had once arrived: Nor 
could thoſe who heard of his coming, at a di- 
ſtance, certainly know, that he had not brought 
with him whatever was wanted. From Peter- 
| 5 : head, 
\* Patten: Rae: Tindal : Mar's Journal, &c. 
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head, n haſtened, onwards to rettereſſo. e 
He was there attended by the Earl of Mar 
and the Earl Mariſchal. The Epiſcopal clergy = cet 
of the dioceſe of Aberdeen, congratulated his 77. 
arrival, in a formal addreſs. The magiſtrates 

and cittzens of Aberdeen, followed the ſame 
example. Mar, whom James, at his arrival, 
promoted to the honours of a Dukedom, re- 
commended his pretended Sovereign, in a cir- 

cular letter, to the favour of the people. From 
Fettereſſo, James continued his journey, by the 

way of Brechin, Kinnaird, Glammis, and Dun- 

dee, to Scone, His preſence, and the new hopes 

of foreign ſupplies, which he encouraged, ac- 

tually excited Mar and his deſponding friends 

to make, yet, another effort, to retrieve their 


ruined affairs. 


Bor, in the mean time, the death of old Lewis, in fate ot 
with the vigilance and art of the Britiſh Ambaſſa- ea Fre 
dor, Lord Stair, were fatally baffling all the ſoli- affairs 

abroad. 
citations of James's friends, at the Court of 
France. The Duke of Orleans, who ſucceeded, of 
right, to the Regency of the French dominions, 
during the minority of their infant-ſovereign, the 
great grandſon of Lewis; inſtead of concerning 
himſelf, to aid the unfortunate heir of the Stuarts, 

at 
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— at the riſk of a new war with Britain; was more 
I Iiſpoſed to enter into the cloſeſt alliance with 
Bre George, and even to purchaſe that Monarch's 
2727. friendſhip at the price of betraying all the 
ſecrets and all the intereſts of James. Orleans 
looked forward, to the probable death of his 
own infant - ſovereign without a natural heir; an 
event which would give to Orleans himſelf, the 
legal inheritance of the French Crown: And 
being aware, that the King of Spain, notwith- 
ſtanding his renunciation, and a powerful party 
at the Court of France; would, then, probably 
interpoſe, to rob him of the Gallic ſucceſſion : He 
was willing to ſecure, beforehand, the friendly 
ſupport of George, whoſe circumſtances ſeemed to 
bear a conſiderable reſemblance to his own. Nor 
were the wiſhes of the French Court, in general, 
| | much more favourable to James. They deſpiſed 
bl. a family which they had ſeen ſo long dependent 
and unfortunate. They were utterly averſe, to 
do any thing for his ſake, which might riſk. the 
renewal of war, ſo ſoon after war had almoſt en- 
tirely exhauſted the very vital ſtrength of France. 
| 1 In vain did Bolingbroke, zealous for the deſperate 
cauſe in which he had engaged, employ all the 
aſſiduity and addreſs of which he was maſter, in 
puſhing his ſolicitations with Orleans, His an- 
cient friends looked upon him, with coldneſs 
and indifference. e was, now, refuſed a hear- 


ing ; 


— —— — 
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ing; now put off, for an anſwer, to another time; Ster. H. 


now amuſed with promiſes, which were never to . 


be fulfilled. A little money ; a few ſtands of arms ; E | 
ſome ſmall quantities of ammunition ; the uſe of a 1727. 
few ſmall veſſels; or even permiſſion to ſend out 
from French ports, thoſe veſſels, money, arms, and 
ammunition, which had been procured::—Theſe 
were the moderate ſubjects of his requeſts. Un- 
ſucceſsful by direct miniſterial application; he was 
reluctantly induced to try the channels of ſecret 
intrigue, and to endeavour to win upon Orleans 
by the intermediation of the miniſters of his plea- 
ſures. Here, alſo, he was baffled. A thouſand 
buſy-bodies ſet themſelves equally at work; but, 
all in vain, Orleans {till urged the danger of in- 
volving the French nation in a war with Britain, 
as the only reaſon, that made him backward to en- 
ter heartily into the Pretender's intereſts. But, 
he was, all this while, ſelfiſnly amuſing and de- 
ceiving them all. The money, the vigilance, the 
addreſs of Stair, in the mean time, ſurpriſed all 
the ſecrets of his maſter's enemies, defeated all 
their endeavours, detained almoſt all the ſupplies 
Which they ſtrove to ſend away to Scotland, and 
tranſmitted to the Britiſh Court, ſuch intelligence 
as afforded them the moſt uſeful directions, in 
order to the cruſhing of the rebellion. Boling- 
broke and Berwick ſaw, that all was loſt. The 
meaner partizans of the Pretender's cauſe, amid 
that diſappointment which they foreſaw to their 
that 


— —}__ De" 
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Ser. I. lately ſanguine hopes, were unreaſonably diſpoſed, 

Cnar.vII. * 

2 —AS is uſual for the unfortunate, to blame rather 
A. DP. Bolingbroke and Berwick, the Pretender's chief 
1714 to | | 5 ; 

1723. Miniſters, as not having done their duty, than 

Orleans and the French, as invincibly indifferent 

to their maſter's cauſe. Nought remained, but 

to expect, with impatience,” the Pretender's ſafe 

return, inſtead of longer ſtriving, in vain, to ſend 
adequate ſupplies to the Scots *, 


Argyle Ir was far otherwiſe with Argyle. The pro- 
P> purſue Poſal of the rebels to negotiate, had acquainted | 
ce rebels. him with the extreme diſtreſs of their circum- 
ſtances. The news of the ſurrender at Preſton 
excited him to new activity, in order to put a fi- 
milar end to the rebellion in the North. Six 
thouſand Dutch ſoldiers came, to augment the 
number of his forces; And all the ſupplies which 
he wanted, were provided in ſufficient abundance. 
Spies gave him early intelligence of all that 
paſſed at Perth and Scone. Even amid the in- 
clemencies of a ſevere and ſtormy winter, he pre- 
pared to lead his army, without delay, from Stir- 
ling, in order to beſiege the rebels in Perth. Ca- 
dogan was ſent down from London, to aſſiſt Ar- 
gyle in his command. Gunners, engineers, a 
ſufficient train of artillery, draught-horſes, wag- 
Zons, 


* Marſhal Berwick's Memoirs: Bolingbroke's Letter to Sig 
William Windham, ON | 
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gons, pioneers were ſupplied to aid their progreſs, $27: 
with means of victory, which mere perſonal valour E 
could not give, and which, in the preſent circum- DS 
ſtances of the two armies, were of more import- 1727. 


ance, than valour. 


Man, aware of all theſe deſigns of the King's ene 
Generals, and of their advantages for carrying on 

them into execution; reſolved to lay waſte the vlane and 
country before them, and to retire northward. G0 ng 


An order was, therefore, iſſued, on the ſeven- pony 
teenth of January, in the year one thouſand fix 1716. 
hundred and fixteen, under the authority of the | 
Pretender; which commanded the officers of the 
rebel · garriſons on the river Erne, to burn the villa- 

ges of Blackford and Auchterarder, and to deſtroy 

all the houſes, the forage, the corn and proviſions, 

on the way between Dumblane and the imme- 

diate vicinity of Perth. It wag faithfully obeyed, 

to the extreme diſtreſs of the poor inbabitants 

of that tract of country. Compenſation at a 
bappier hour, for their preſent loſſes, was, in- 

deed, promiſed them, in the Pretender's name. 

But, this promiſe was never to be fulfilled : Nor 

could it alleviate their preſent diſtreſs. 


Bur, Argyle had ſufficient ſupplies, to enable Argyle 


him to deſpiſe this laying waſte of Upper Strathern. marches 


| to Perth, 
Vol. V. 6 Q th” : 
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On the twenty-firſt day of January, he ſent for- 


Ward a detachment of ſoldiers, with the pioneers, 
. 5 

1714 to to clear the ways for the march of his main army. 

747 On the twenty-fourth, Argyle himſelf, with Ca- 


dogan his Lieutenant-general, advanced to view, 
whether the roads were, yet, ſufficiently opened 
for the march. His vanguard was, immediately 
after, ſent forward, to take poſſeſſion of Dumblane 
and Down. On the twenty-ninth of January, 
the whole army advanced to Dumblane. The 
rebels, at their approach, abandoned all their 
polts on the Erne, and retired, in terror, back to 
Perth. On the day following, the vanguard of the 
royal army advanced as far as Auchterarder; 
while their rear reſted at Ardoch. In ſpite of the 
difficulties, which aroſe to them from the deſola- 
tion of the country through which they marched ; 
they were able, on the day following, to arrive 
within eight miles of Perth. It was the anxious 
wiſh of Argyle, that the rebels might but await 
his arival at that town. Whether they ſhould dare 
to meet him in battle, or ſhould prepare to with- 
ſtand a ſiege; he could not but expect certain 
victory “. | 


TIL the laſt, the rebel · chiefs concealed their 
intentions 


Fatten: Journals, &c. 
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intentions of flight. Their works of fortification 5 . 


were zealofly carried on, while they knew the 


A.D. 
1714 to 
1727» 


enemy to be on their way from Dumblane : And 


every thing was ſo ordered, as apparently, to 


threaten a ſtrenuous reſiſtance. . But, on Tueſday, 
the laſt day of January, when the King's army 
was within a winter-day's journey of the walls of 
Perth ; the rebels took their march, in the morn- 
ing, out of that town; croſſed the Tay upon the 
ice; and proceeded with the utmoſt expedition, 


towards Dundee, Argyle, and Cadogan—who, 


though only Lieutenant-general, poſſeſſed more 
of the confidence of -George's miniſters, than 
Argyle,—advanced, with all poſſible haſte, to oc- 
cupy Perth, and to purſue the fugitive rebels. 
Spite of all the activity of the royal army, the re- 
bels were, ſoon, two full days march, before 
them, At Dundee, they had perhaps hoped to 
make a ſtand. But, after they had reached this 
town, circumſtances ſoon induced them to con- 
tinue their flight to Montroſe. The royal army 
purſued ; not without being comparatively re- 
tarded in their march, by their artillery and bag- 
gage; burdens by which, the rebels were too poor, 
to be at all incommoded. Arriving at Mon- 
troſe, the rebel-chiefs began to conſider ; that, as 
Inverneſs was no longer theirs, and as their friends 
in the more northern parts, had been either over- 
powered, or, at leaſt, reduced to neutrality ; it 
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would be impoſſible for them, to place the 


Pretender in a condition of ſafety, for the 


A.D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


remaining part of the winter. If the Pre- 
tender and a few of the Chiefs ſhould either 
fall into the hands of the King's forces, or 
make their eſcape; it was probable, that the 
King's Generals ſhould ſoon ceaſe to purſue the 
meaner herd, over the moraſſes of the Highlands, 
James, by the advice of Mar, therefore, ſecretly 
left the poor remains of his army, at Montroſe ; 
and, with Mar himſelf, Lord Drummond, and 
Colonel Sheldon; went on board a ſmall veſſel, 
which, there, awaited to receive him; and ſailed 
for France. The chief command of the rebels 
now remained with General Gordon. He con- 
ducted their march, onwards, to Aberdeen. The 
royal army {till purſued, with all poſlible ſpeed ; 
but, were unable to overtake the light, rapid 
march of the' rebels. While they proceeded, in- 
dividuals, as well as ſmall parties together, went, 
from time to time, to provide ſeverally for their 
ſafety, by retreat into the receſſes of the diſtricts 
in which their habitations were reſpectively ſituate. 
The infantry, after they were aware of the Pre- 
tender's eſcape by ſea, were diſbanded in Bade- 
noch, and betook themſelves to their mountains, 
moraſſes, and foreſts, for ſafety. The cavalry 
and the gentlemen-volunteers ; too ſure, that 
they might not hope for mercy from their 

_ victorious 
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victorious foes; eſcaped, in part, by ſea from Peter- Secr. 1. 


CHAP. VIII. _ 


head; while others of them, failing to make uw 


- their eſcape, at this time; retired to the Ork- 
neys, there to await a ſubſequent opportunity; 
and Lord Tinmouth with ſome others, finding 


A. D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


their way, in diſguiſe, to the Frith of Forth; pro- 


cured a veſſel, to convey them, thence, away, in 
ſafety. Before diſbanding, they all engaged to 
take arms, once more, in the Pretender's cauſe, 
whenever he ſhould again ſummon them to the 
field, with any probability of ſucceſs. Argyle, 
diſcontent with the orders which he had received, 
during theſe tranſactions, from the Court, now 
haſtened impatiently up to London, to expoſtu- 
late and complain, Cadogan, remaining behind, 
to conclude this winter-campaign, proceeded, victo- 
rious, from Montroſe to Aberdeen, from Aberdeen 
to Inverneſs. From the laſt of theſe places, he ſent 
detachments of his troops againſt the Mackenzies 
of Lewis, and the Macdonalds of Sky; which 
eaſily ſucceeded, in reducing both theſe Clans to 
lay down their arms. In the progreſs of the 
ſpring, he purſued rebellion throughout all 'the 
middle and the North-weſt Highlands; every 
where, expelling the rebels from their ſtrong- 
holds, and compelling them to deliver up their 
arms. A proclamation of clemency which the 
King's miniſters were, at laſt, perſuaded to iflue ; 
promiſing ſecurity to all ſuch as ſhould deliver up 

their 
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their arms, and retire peaceably, to their dwell- 


—Y—ings; contributed in the moſt ſignal manner, to 


A. D. 
1-14 to 


1727. 


aſſiſt the exertions of the ſoldiery, in ſuppreſſing 
the laſt remains of this rebellion. Had the cle- 
mency and wiſdom of the Government, deigned, 
immediately after the battle of Sherriff-muir, to 
grant ſuch an amneſty; in a manner that ſhould 
not have been deluſive, and without excluding 


more than one or two of the moſt obnoxious 


leaders; it is probable, that the rebellion might 
have been extinguiſhed much ſooner, much more 
effectually, and with much leſs waſte of military 
ſtores and of human lives. There are few ex- 
pedients ſuſceptible of being employed for the 
extinction of rebellion, which would not, to any 


wiſe and humane Government, bave appeared, far 


preferable to the prolongation of ſuch a winter- 
campaign, which was, doubtleſs, greatly fatal, even 
to a multitude of the victors. Of the forces which 
had been employed in this expedition, a part 
were ſtationed at Fort William and Inverneſs, for 
the ſubſequent ſummer. The Dutch forces 
marched back into England, and were, ſoon 


aſter, permitte to return home to Holland “. 


Suden was the end 5 a rebellion; which could 
not have taken place, if the Whigs had not adopt- 
ed the moſt malicious and alarming meaſures, to 

produce 


* NMat's Journal: Rae: Tindal, &c. 
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produce irreconcileable averſion between the party _— 

in oppoſition to them, and the Sovereign whom 

they had placed on the throne; which, had it 3 
happened, after the death of Anne, yet before 1727. 

the termination of the late war, might perhaps 

have proved fatal to the rights of the Houſe of 
Hanover; which clearly evinced, that, but a part 

even of the ſincere Jacobites, and few or none of 

the Tories, were willing to expoſe their lives and 

fortunes to danger, for the ſake of a poor exile 

Prince who was ſtill a Papiſt, and who had a Parlia- 

mentary ſettlement of the Crown againſt him; 

which, if greater clemency had, with due pru- 

dence, been employed, in its ſuppreſſion, might 

probably have delivered the Houſe of Hanover 

from all future danger to their rights, by the 


pretenſions and attempts of the Stuarts ! 


Enovcn of blood had not been ſhed in the Trial and 


execution 


field of battle, to ſatisfy the vengeance of the of the cap- 
Whigs and of their King. Nay, however mer- mn TY 
ciful George and his miniſters ; the violated Ma- 
jeſty of the Laws and the Conſtitution, required 
ſome farther atonement than had been made to 
them. At Preſton ; ſoon after the ſurrender of 
the rebels who were there ſurrounded ; the ſen- 
tence of a court-martial, conſigned to immediate 
execution, as deſerters, a number of the officers, 
Whos 
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Crap. vIIL. 


the ſervice of the Pretender, yet held military 


A.D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


commiſſions in the Britiſh army of George. 
Others, who were to be regarded as rebels only, 


not deſerters, were brought to trial, at the aſſizes, 


* 


for their treaſon; and, as it was not difficult to 
produce evidence of their- having oppoſed the 
King's forces, in arms; were indignantly con- 
demned to periſh on the ſcaffold, as traitors. 
But, the Peers were reſerved for more awful 
formality of trial and puniſhment. They could 
be brought to trial, only before their Peers: And 
the Commons were, for the honour of the national 
loyalty, to act as their accuſers. The Earls of 
Derwentwater, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Win- 
ton; the Viſcaunt of Kenmure; the Lords Wid- 


drington and Nairn; were reſerved for this fate. 


In the trial, none of them, except only the Earl of 
Winton, preſumed to plead Not Guiliy.— While 
the reſt were condemned to ſpeedy execution; 
Winton contrived, upon various pretences, to 
procure his trial to be, for ſome time, deferred. 
He had, at laſt, nothing to plead in his defence. 
But, the delay had afforded him time to concert 
means for making his eſcape. Between the con- 
demnation of theſe unfortunate Peers, and the 


time appointed for their execution, the moſt ear- 


neſt ſolicitations were made, to procure their par- 
| don. 
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don. The Counteſs of Derwentwater intreated nk Jo 
the King's pardon to her huſband, with an ear 
neſtneſs which it ſeemed exceedingly ungracious ITE. 
in George to reſiſt, fince he had at all admitted 1227. 
the unhappy woman into his preſence. The | 
- Counteſs of Nithſdale, in an agony of grief, con- 
triving to throw herſelf ſuddenly on her knees, 
before the King, implored, with an almoſt frantic 
expreſſion of diſtreſs, his mercy to her lord. But, 
he ſpurned her from him, in ſuch a manner as to 
ſhew ; that, when he ſpared the guilty and the 
wretched, it muſt be, rather out of cold policy, 
than in pity. That the Parliament had condemned 
theſe Peers, was made the pretence for the King, 
why he could not pardon. Their friends ſolicited 
both the Houſes of Parliament, to interpoſe, with 
the Monarch, in their behalf. In the Houſe of Com- 
mons, the benevolent Six RicmarD STEELE was 
perſuaded to preſent one petition, imploring the 
-Commons to intercede with the Monarch, for the 
unfortunate Peers in the Tower. All the Tories 
were unanimouſly for them; and even a number of 
_ the Whigs followed Steele, in voting, with the To- 
Ties, for the reception of the petition. But, the 
- miniſterial party made up a majority, by whoſe 
voices it was rejected. In the Houſe of Lords, the 
petitions for theſe unhappy Peers, were more for- 
tunate. The diſtreſs of their ladies touched all 
hearts: The Peers were peculiarly diſpoſed to 
Tol. V. 6 R pity 
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_ pity men who were the fellows of their own con- 
wHa-dition; The Earl of Nottingham, a man who 
be _ with the Tories was always diſpoſed to be a Whig, 
1727- and with the Whigs a Tory, to the aſtoniſhment 

olf his miniſterial friends, voted, with the Tories, 

on the fide of mercy. A majority of the Peers, 
therefore, agreed, that this Houſe of Parliament 

ſhould recommend the condemned Lords to their 
Sovereign's forgiveneſs. This recommendation dif. 
appointed the miniſtry ; who had wiſhed, either 

that none ſhould be ſpared, or that ſomething elſe 

than Parliamentary interpoſition, ſhould be the 

cauſe of pardon. Kenmure, Derwentwater, Nithſ- 

dale were doomed to immediate execution. The 

reſt obtained a reſpite, which encouraged them 

with the hope of being, in due time, freely for- 


given and ſet at liberty.—8 TEELE, not content 


with having pleaded, as their ſtrenuous advocate, 


Active be- in the Houſe of Commons, eagerly told their tale 


* of woe from the preſs, and ſtrove to alarm all 
Richard | 


U the public ſympathy in their favour. WALroL x, 
on the other hand, by declaring in Parliament, 


that the ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds had been 


offered him, if he could but procure the pardon 


of a certain one among the condemned Peers, 
ſtrove to irritate the wrath of his fellow. legiſlators, 
againſt thoſe unhappy men who lay ſhrinking un- 
der the laſt diſtreſs of humanity. But, ſure, if 
the offer of a * were ever pardonable; it 


© ; 


would 
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would be, where friends ſtrip themſelves of their all, c 
to purchaſe from death, the forfeited life of a 
friend: And, undoubtedly, there could not be N. 
given a more damning proof of a ſelfiſh, inhuman, 727. 
blood - thirſty nature, than thus to boaſt of one's 
integrity, not ſo much for its ſake, as that the 
ſcaffold might not be deprived ot the blood which 

was intended to be ſpilled upon it.— The excellent 
Counteſs of Nithſdale, with admirable addreſs 

and ſtrength of mind, contrived, after every hope 

of mercy had failed, to deliver her huſband, by 

an happy ſtratagem, out of the Tower of London, 

on the very evening before the deſtined day of the 
execution. Having remained, for ſome days, 

hid in London, he then effected his eſcape to the 
continent. —Kenmure and Derwentwater could 

obtain no pardon, and were ſaved by no ſtratagem. 

They appeared on the ſcaffold, with a calm intre- 
pidity and a reſolute fortitude, which aſtoniſhed 

and charmed all the beholders. In their devo- 

tions, they were fervent ; Derwentwater, in the 
devotional. forms of the Church of Rome; Ken- 

mure, agreeably to the ſervice of the Church of 
England. They both profeſſed themſelves, ſtill 
faithful, in their allegiance, to James, Without 

any abatement of fortitude, they met the fatal 

ſtroke. Both were greatly lamented ; for, they ery rg 
had been, both, exceedingly beloved by their de- wentwa- 


pendents, neighbours, and- domeſtic friends. ter exe - 


cuted. 


6 R 2 The 
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Sxcr. J. The northern rebels were leſs unfortunate. The 


 Cnar.vinm. 


Harl of Mar, the Marquis of Tullibairdine, the 


1714 


„ D. Earl of Linlithgow, and the Lord Drummond 


EY were, indeed, attainted- But, they made, all, 


their eſcape out of the kingdom, without falling 
into the hands of their enemies. Forſter had the 


luck to eſcape out of the priſon of Newgate. And 
there were, likewiſe, others among the captive-re- 


bels, who ſaved their lives by outwitting or maſter- 
ing their keepers. Many, though ſaved from 


execution, were long detained in euſtody. At 


laſt, an Act of Grace, delivered from the languor 
of confinement and the fear of puniſhment, all 
but a very few, who were nominally excepted, as 
unworthy of its benefits. Some unneceſſary cruel- 


ties were, indeed, inflicted, in the ſuppreſſion of 


this rebellion ; and ſome acts of clemency were fo 
nngraciouſly performed, as ſcarcely to deſerve the 
gratitude of thoſe whom they obliged. But, it 
muſt be owned, that the effuſion of the blood of 
the rebels upon the ſcaffold, was almo/ as light 
and ſparing, as it could poſſibly be made, without 


foregoing that puniſhment of rebellion, which was 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary in order to impreſs upon the 
minds of the people, a due reverence for the Go- 
yernment. It is, indeed, probable z that ſeveral 


of theſe pardons, and of the remiſſions of forfeiture 


with which they were in ſome inſtances accom- 


Lars were, rather, bought by ample bribes, 


from 
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from that herd of Hanoverian minions and nds; Ser: I. 
ſtreſſes by whom the King was ſurrounded; than 
beſtowed, at the impulſe of melting compaſſion, or A. D. 

| to 1714 


upon the ſuggeſtion of true political wiſdom. _ 1725. 


| LiTTLE better was the fate of many of thoſe who 
eſcaped from Britain, than-of them who periſhed 
in the rebellion. ' Though Britiſh: ſhips, it is true, 
beſet the coaſt ; yet none of the flying rebels were 
taken, in the ſmall barks in which they ſailed for 
France. But, Stair vigilantly watched their ar- | 
rival on the Gallic ſhore : And, by loudly invoking "a0 
the ſolemn faith of treaties, by bribing the Abbot 2 
Dubois, by carouſing with the Duke of Orleans, Affairs of | 
by inſinuating, how uſeful the aid of George, nder dn | 
might be, to enable Orleans to ſeat himſelf on France. 
the French throne ; this very able Britiſh Am- 
baſſador prevailed, to deprive James and his exile- 
followers, of all reſources or refuge, in the only 
country, to which their hopes had been, hitherto, 
wont to point. In their diſappointment and di. 
ſtreſſes, too, they were divided among themſelves. 
Mar and the Scots loudly proclaimed, that no- 
thing but the want of thoſe ſupplies, which might 
have been eaſily furniſhed, had fruſtrated their 
efforts and their hopes. James was reluctant to 
avow his utter inability to procure what ſupplies 
had been wanted. He, therefore, willingly threw | 
7 the = | 
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the blame upon Bolingbroke and Berwick, who 


bad remained, to ſolicit, at the French Court. 


1714 to 


F 
| iD. 
| 1727. 


Bolingbroke expoſed the unſeaſonableneſs of the 
time at which the Scottiſh inſurrection had been 
attempted ; and called heaven and earth to wit- 
neſs, that he had done whatever man could do, to 
win the cordial aid of the Duke of Orleans. All 
the little petty intriguers who, though mere no- 
things, fancied themſelves beings of importance, 
raiſed one cry againſt Bolingbroke. He himſelf 
aſked nothing better, than to be delivered, even 
thus diſgracefully, from all concern in the Pre- 
tender's intereſts, ſince he ſaw theſe intereſts now 


_ overwhelmed in hopeleſs misfortune. Mar and 


Ormond became the miniſters of this mimic King. 
He was obliged to retire to the Pope's city of A- 
vignon. Bulingbroke ſoon contrived to find 
means of intercourſe with Stair, which opened to 


him the proſpect of a reverſal of his attainder in 
Britain. An ample bribe from him to George's 


miſtreſs, the Ducheſs of Kendal ; and his inter- 
poſition to detach the Engliſh Tories from the 
intereſts of James; were to reſtore him to all that 
he had loſt in England, ſave the hopes of grati- 
fying his ambition in that ſplendid, miniſterial, and 
parliamentary career in which he bad, once, ſo far 
outſtripped all his contemporaries. —Sweden, 
Spain, and even Ruſſia, were, again, to be looked 

to 
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to by the hapleſs Jacobites, as filled yet to afford Res I. 


them that aid which France denied *. . mae 


A. D. 

Ir we pity the woes of theſe Jacobites; if pong 
we refuſe not to acknowledge, with reſpect, 
their courage, fortitude, and talents, whether for Reflec. 
civil policy or for military command—wherever * 
theſe were diſplayed; if we own, that there was 
even ſomething not ungenerous, in their deep- 
rooted partiality for the Stuarts: Muſt we, there- 
fore, paſs over their eternal intrigues and their 
inſurrection, without indignant reprobation? We 
will not. The Whigs, when they accompliſhed 
the RevoLuTion, only violated private right for 
the ſake of public expediency, —at a time when the 
laws had been previoaſly betrayed by themſelves, — 
when perhaps that public good which they ſought 
might been obtained without the commiſſion of 
private wrong, when at leaſt, with a ſmaller de- 
gree of wrong, they might have accompliſhed all 
the good which they brought about, with a greater. 
But, the Jacobites were willing to ſacrifice the 
public good to a private right. They forgot their 
duty to their country, in their concern for the 
intereſts of an outlawed King. Even where they 
acted with fincere enthuſiaſm, it was enthuſiaſm 
for private right and tor ſervile principles, not for 


| the 
* Bolingbroke's Letter to Sir William Windham ; Duke of 
Berwick's Memoirs: Stair's Memorial to the Duke of Orleans, &c. 
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Secr. I. the public good and for generous liberty. In their 


dent ſincerity, there was, at bottom, nought but 
14:00 ignorance, and wild prejudice. The enthuſiaſm 
4227. of Whiggiſm had a baſis of truth and rational pu- 
blic virtue. But, the Papiſts who ſought to re- 
ſtore the dominion of Rome and Romiſh ſuperſti- 
tion; the Epiſcopalians who deſired utterly to 
proſcribe Preſbytery, and to make the Pretender 
maſter of the laws, the conſtitution, the whole 
property and lives of the people; thoſe unprin- 
cipled gentlemen and nobles who were zealous 
for James, only from the hope of gaining eſtates 
and honours by his reſtoration; thoſe who e- 
ſpouſed his cauſe, ſolely on account of ſelfiſh re- 
ſentments againſt the exiſting Government; and 
they who were Jacobites, only that they might 
| have the pride of leading the Jacobite party; were 
yet far more criminal than the unthinking, en- 
thuſiaſtic crowd. No reprobation can be too ſevere 
| for the guilt of men who were willing, for ſuch 
oY reaſons, to excite all their fellow-countrymen to 
take arms againſt one another's lives. The whole 
political experience of mankind, ſince the very 
beginning of the world, had ſhewn, that, it was 
1 | the higheft political guilt, ever to diſturb regular 
"Te and legal governments, for the ſake of redreſſing : 
* | ancient and individual wrongs. T here was no ex- 
treme preſent oppreſſion, to juſtify rebellion. The 
Whigs a acted maliciouſi and {elfiſhly, it is true; 


but 
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but the laws were ſtill maintained. Beſides, it Scr, , 
was at the zra of the union, it was at the time 
when the act of ſettlement was formed, not now 95 ine 
when George had ſucceeded, that the Jacobites 1727. 
ought, according to their own principles, to have 
aſſerted the rights of the Stuarts. If, among the 
inſurgent Jacobites, there were any diſpoſed to 
maintain the religion and the liberties of Britain; 
what could be more fooliſh or wicked, than to 
ſtrive to make the Pretender, maſter of the for- 

treſſes, the arms, the courts of juſtice, the laws 
of the kingdom, without previouſly exacting from 
him, any ſtipulations to forego thoſe arbitrary ex- 

_ ertions of power which his father had claimed, 

and to abjure that Papal religion, ſo hoſtile to 
Preſbytery, of which he was a bigotted profeſſor? 

It cannot be denied, that the rebels were a herd 
of fools following a few knaves. Their leaders 
were men who ſtrove to gratify their own ſelfiſh 
paſſions, by leading the multitude headlong into 
dangers that could hardly fail to deſtroy them. ; 
There were, indeed, wrongs to be redreſſed; 4D 
but none for the ſake of which, the public tran- 
quillity could be reaſonably ſacrificed to the can- 
nibal deemon of civil war. Had but ſome ſmall 
proviſion been made by the State; for the Epiſcopal 
Clergy ; might the Papiſts have been treated with 
due leniency of toleration; would but the Whigs 
Vol. V. 68 _ have 
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Sect. I. have forborne the outrageous cry of treaſonable 
Crae.vii.. 


F intentions in the Tories: Then, no important grie- 
A. D: vances would have remained, toexcuſe the crimes of 
2727. the rebellion. The imprudence of the Whigs urged 
the Jacobites to take up arms: But had not the 
Jacobites been more wicked and fooliſh than the 
Whigs; they would not have been thus eaſily 
maddened to their ruin. . By the rebellion, the 
Tory-party was broken. Had the rebellion been 
avoided ; the Tories would ſoon have recovered 
much of their former aſcendency in the Govern» 


ment and the Legiſlature: 


91 
{ 
1 
if 
f 

1 
94 
1 1 
14 
o 


George's Gone, thus triumphant over every foe, had, 


| Court and 

i perſonal now, only to enjoy the Sovereignty in which he 
| i far as ſaw himſelf ſecurely eſtabliſhed. His wife So- 
\ NL = Fg? PHIA, the victim of her own wantonneſs or her 
N > we mend? huſband's jealouſy, had long been an exile from 


his bed, and was doomed to languiſnh out her life, 

in recluſe retirement in a gloomy, German caſtle. 

Ee | But, his fon George, now Prince of Wales, with 

1 Carolina Princeſs of Wales, and their younger 
children, had followed the King to Britain; and 
now kept their Court at London. Though living in 

, ſeparation from his wife, yet the King did not de- 

| ny himſelf to all amorous intercourſe with the fe- 

mw male ſex. He was attended by a couple of mi- 

{1 ſtreſſes; both, now, old and ugly; the one lank 


and 
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and lean; the other, overgrown, and of un- ö 
wieldy corpulence. The one became, ſome time 
after their arrival in England, Ducheſs of Ken- OM 
dal; the other, Counteſs of Darlington. They 2727. 

were openly entertained in the Monarch's Court, | 
in the character of his miſtreſſes. Jealous of his 
ſon, and viewing his grandchildren with little 
fondneſs; he ſpent with theſe women, and with 
a few other German minions, almoſt all his eaſy 
domeſtic hours. Bothmar, Schutz, Robethon, 
and perhaps ſome other foreigners, were, in pre- 
ference to all his Engliſh friends and miniſters, 
the confidents of his moſt ſecret counſels. His 
Court diſplayed the diſſoluteneſs, ungarniſhed by 
the wit, the gallantry, the refinement, the elegant 
manners, of that of Charles the Second. It exhi- 
bited the obſcene letchery of the baboon, not the 
ſprightly wantonneſs of the dove. The ſanctity 
of the Court of Queen Anne, was forgotten. 
And, an example of groſs, heavy, formal licen- 
tiouſneſs, and even of religious infidelity, was ſet, 
in that eminent rank of life which had power to 
make them faſhionable. George and his opulence 
and power as King of Britain, were, abſolutely, 
made the property of his miſtreſſes and minions: 
from Hanover. The A of Settlement, by which 
he was called to the Britiſh throne, precluded him 
from beſtowing honours or official power upon. 
his Hanoverian followers. But, penfions and 

6 8 2 influence 
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Srer. I. 1 could not be with-held. All was done 


Cup. vIII. 


A. D. 
1714 to 
727. 


aud diſtributed in compliance with the wiſhes of 
German miſtreſſes and domeſtics. - All at the 
Britiſh Court, was ſordidly yenal. In ſubſervieney 
even tothe moſt trivial intereſts of theſe foreigners, 
miniſters were exalted or diſplaced, alliances were 
contracted or diflolyed, patents were iflued, and 


honours beſtowed, without any proper: ſcrutiny 


into the merits of the perſons who obtained them, 
or the pretences upon which they were de- 
manded. Hanover itſelf and his other German 
dominions were, next after theſe, his Hanove- 
rian favourites, the deareſt objects of George's 
regard. Imperfectly, or not at all, acquainted | 
with the conſtitutional laws, the arts, the man- 
ners, the language of the Britiſh nation; his af- 
fections and imagination as a Sovereign, dwelled 
continually upon his Electorate, in which he had 
been io long accuſtomed to enjoy life and domi- 
nion. Britain, — to borrow an expreſſive compa- 
riſon from agriculture, — he regarded, as his wild, 
out. eld farm; Hanover, as his garden. He ac- 
counted the Britiſh empire to be of ſmall value ; 


except ſo far as it afforded him, the means of ag- 


grandiſing his EleQorate, and of acting the great 


Prince at bis Hanoverian Court of Herenhauſen. 

Scarcely had he been, two years, Monarch of 
Britain, when, with an impatience which would 
brook. no controul, he haſtened away to viſit 


Hanover. 
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Hanover. His journies to the Continent were os, 
frequently repeated; and the periods of his 
ſtay in Hanover, were often prolonged, in a , ,, 
manner that beſpoke great indifference for the 1737. 
popular favour of his Engliſh ſubjedts. A 
jealouſy of his ſon; and perhaps, too, unbe- 
coming practices employed by the Prince to win 
Engliſh popularity ; incited George to run into an 
open quarrel with his deſtined ſucceſſor; which 
was highly indecent and diſgraceful in the royal 
family; and which afforded opportunity to the 
unprincipled courtiers, to cultivate the favour of 
the ſon at the father's expence, or the favour of 
the father at the expence of his ſon. Thus ran 
on the whole tenor of the perſonal habits and con- 
duct of George the Firſt, to the very end of his 
reign. But, the Whigs were all- powerful at his 
Court: And they, therefore, extolled him, as the 
greateſt and the beſt of Kings *. | 

In the 0 of the MINIsTERs, to whom he His mini. 
was to confide the exerciſe of his power, George _ 
can ſcarcely be ſaid to have been happier or more 
fortunate, than it is common for Monarchs to 
be. The influence of Marlborough, of Bothmar, 
and of ſome of the old Whig affociates of Godol- 
phin, guided him in the formation of his firſt mĩ- 


„ Reminiſcences of the late Lord Oxford : Coxe's Hiſtory of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and Original Papers, &c, 


— — — ———— 
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Sect. I. niſtry, immediately after his acceſſion, A reciprocal 
Caf. viII. 


L——incongruity in the different parts of that admini- 


A. D. 
42714 to 
1727. 


ſtration, quickly produced a neceſſity for changes. 
Bribes to the Hanoverian miſtreſſes and domeſtics, 
did much towards the elevation of thoſe for whom 
theſe changes made room. WALPOLE, being, of all 
the Whigs in the Houſe of Commons, — the man, 
who, at the ſame time, — had the greateſt weight of 
artifice and talents in the diſpatch of Parliamentary 
buſineſs, enjoyed the moſt extenſive popularity 
with the whole Whig party,—and was the readieſt 
to make himſelf ſubſervient to the baſe views of 
the King's Hanoverian minions ; quickly attained, 
by the force of theſe qualifications, to the high 
offices of Firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Men of great mi- 
niſterial talents, had been, hitherto, wont to 
aſpire, too inconſiderately, to early admiſſion into 
the Houſe of Peers: Otherwiſe, the mediocrity 
of Walpole's eloquence could never have raiſed 


him to the dignity of a leader in the Houſe of 


Commons. Lord TowNsHExND, the negotiator of 
the famous barrier-treaty in the reign of Anne; 
owed his elevation to the office of Secretary of 
State, to the neceſſity of aſſuming ſome of the 
young Whigs into thoſe places, of which the infir- 
mities of age made their ſeniors unfit to diſcharge the 
functions, — to the reputation, which his early ver- 
{fancy in buſineſs, had already acquired to him. — 

| and, 


| 
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and, in particular, to the favour of Marlborough, S*c7: I. 
and of thoſe who had the chief influence wit 
George, at the æra of his acceſſion. ArcyLE and ND. 
his brother ILA had contrived, in the beginning 727 
of George's reign, to engroſs a number of conſi- | 
derable places with very large emoluments. But, 
while Argyle was in the field againſt the rebellion 
in Scotland; he became diſcontent ; becauſe ſup- 
plies were not ſent to him, with the ſpeed, and in 
the abundance, which he required; and becauſe 
| he was not permitted to treat with the rebels 
agreeably to his own judgement and wiſhes; And, 
on the other hand, the miniſters, becoming jea- 
lous, as it ſhould ſeem, of his conduct in the 
command; ſent Carocan, who was, after Marl- 
borough, their moſt confidential military man, to 
inſpect and overawe, rather than to aſſiſt and obey 
him. The natural conſequence of this, was, in 
a ſhort time, a furious quarrel between Argyle 
and the miniſters ; which occaſioned both Argyle 
and his brother Ilay to be diſmiſſed from all their 
places; and drove theſe two noblemen to cultivate - 
the good graces of the Prince of Wales, in pre- 
ference to the favour of the King and his miſtreſ- 
| ſes. SUNDERLAND, the ſon-in-law of Marlbo- 
rough, was indignant to find, that ſuch men as 
Walpole and Townſhend could propoſe to exclude 
him from that pre-eminent, miniſterial rank and 
power, which he thought to be, in a peculiar man- 
ner, 
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Ser. I. ner, due to himſelf above all others. He follow+ 


Cup. vIII. 


- 


A. D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


ed George to Herenhauſen; purchaſed the favour 
of the German favourites; conciliated the partial 
eſteem of his Monarch, by offering to ſacrifice Bri- 
tain to the glory and welfare of Hanover; boaſtful- 
ly engaged to procure the repeal of whatever reſtric- 
tive clauſes in the Ad of Settlement, were diſagree- 
able to the King and his German favourites; won 


STANHOPE, the Secretary of State, who attended 


the King in his journey, to abandon his political 
friendſhip with Walpole and Townſhend ; procu- 
red theſe obnoxious miniſters, to be forced out of 
office; and ſucceeded in creating a NEw MINISTRY 
in which Stanhope ſucceeded to the places of 
Walpole ; while Sunderland himſelf, with his de- 
pendent ApD1s0N, were made Secretaries of State; 
and Sunderland's influence was rendered all- 


powerful in the Privy Council. But, Sunderland 


wanted that fair reputation and that credit with 
the people, without which, it was impoſſible, long 
to conduQt the King's buſineſs in the Parliament. 
He was unable to fulfil the promiſes, which he 
had made to his German friends. He could not 
overcome the odium, that followed thoſe meaſures, 
partial to Hanover, at the expence of Britain, 
which his engagements to the King, obliged him to 
purſue. Financial difficulties, and conſequent 
national diſtreſs, which he was unable, otherwiſe, 
to ſurmount or relieve, at length compelled Sun- 
700 | derland, 
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derland, once more to reſign to Walpole and eee 


Townſhend, both the chief, oſtenſible, and tber 


ſubſtantial, miniſterial power, although, not yet, 


the firſt place in the favour and confidence of the 727. 


Sovereign. Lord CAR TERET ; recommending 
himſelf to the Monarch, by his addreſs in the 
negotiation of a northern treaty, and by the ready 
ſervility with which he entered into the intereſts 
of the royal miſtreſſes and of their couſins, 
nieces, and kinsfolk; hoped, at one time, to 
ſup»>lant the Walpoles and their affociates ; but, 
was defeated by Walpole's ſuperior vigilance, 
baſeneſs, perfidy, and readineſs to ſacrifice his 
own honour and the national intereſts to the 
mean creatures by whom the Monarch was, in 
the private receſſes of his houſehold, ſurrounded. 
After this triumph over Carteret, Walpole ſeemed 
to be immoveably eſtabliſhed on the throne of 
miniſterial authority. But, new jealouſies and 
ſelfiſh quarrels unavoidably aroſe, between him 
and the royal miſtreſſes. BoliNoBRORE bad 
dearly purchaſed his reſtoration to his country. 
by ſervices, which operated with ſingular efficacy, 
to reconcile the Tories to the Houſe of Hanover, 
—by the payment of a large ſum of money,— 
and by cringing before Walpole, with a ſhew of 
ſervility and reſpect, under which, his heart muſt 
have writhed with all that indignant anguiſh with 
which Milton's Satan may be ſuppoſed to have been 

Vol. V. 8 tortured, 


— _ N * 6 K wamme etc — - 
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SECT. 2 : tortured, when, in conſequence of his fall, he 
> could ſee himſelf inferior to angels who had, 


once, ſtood at a vaſt diſtance beneath him. Yet, 
Walpole had, ſagaciouſſy, taken care to exclude 


this powerful orator and ſtateſman from imme- 


diate re- admiſſion into the Houſe of Peers. While, 
therefore, his breaſt burned with ſentiments of the 
fierceſt envy and revenge againſt Walpole ; while 


his mind was ſoured, and the former generoſity of 


his ambition, vitiated, by his misfortunes : Bo- 
lingbroke was now willing to try; whether- he 
might not ſupplant his enemies by the ſame baſe 
arts on which they reared their greatneſs ; whe- 
ther he might not hurl Walpole from driving the 
chariot of the State, and ſeize the reins, in his 
ſtead. A bribe to the miſtreſs ; promiſes to eſta- 
bliſh the family of Hanover more ſecurely,on the 
Britiſh throne, by effecting a cordial union of the 
Tories with the Whigs ; inſinuations of a deſign 
to exalt the prerogative of the Crown; engage- 
ments to accompliſh in behalf of the Germans, 
all that Sunderland had vainly encouraged them 
to expect; gained the ſecret wiſhes of the moſt 
powerful at Court, to Bolingbroke's fide. The ne- 


gotiation was in a fair progreſs; that was to ſend 


Walpole to count his bullocks, and was to arm 
the hands of Bolingbroke, once more, with mi- 


niſterial r - vheo the death of George ſuddenly 
| fruſtrated 
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fruſtrated the intrigue, and blaſted the reviving , marks 0 


hopes of the Tory chief “. 


In LEGISLATION Ha in DOMESTIC GOVERN=- 
MENT, George the Firſt and his different mini- 


ſters, do not appear to have atchieved aught that e 


can remain to future times, as a very honourable 2 
monument of their beneficence and wiſdom. domed; 


That ſtrong averſion againſt the Tories, which 
had been maliciouſly fomented in the Monarch's 
breaſt ; the impeachment, impriſonment, and pro- 
ſecution of the authors of the peace of Utrecht ; 
the odium rouſed throughout the land againſt 
the Tories, by the breaking out of the rebellion ; 
coneurred to blaſt the Parliamentary ſtrength of 
the Tory party; and to arm the Whigs with a 
ſure and deciſive majority, as well of the Peers 
as of Commons, to give a ready, legiſlative 
ſanction to all their meaſures. In the ſuſpicion of 
averſion to the Proteſtant ſucceſſnn, and of plotting 
with the Pretender ; which theſe Whigs, during 
the whole reign of George, continually ſuggeſted 
againſt all their opponents; they poſſeſſed an en- 
gine, that ſecured the acquieſcence of the Par- 
liament, and the ready ſubmiſſion of the people, to 
laws, and acts of Government, which would, other- 

6 T 2 | wiſe, 
 # Sheridan's Life of Swift: Reminiſcences of Horace Walpole ; 


Bolingbroke's Letters to Swift: Coxe's Life of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and Original Papers: Tindal's Continuation of Rapin, & 
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Sxor. I. wiſe, have been generally execrated and oppoſed, 


— the moſt unwiſe and oppreſſive. Even when 
A. P. diſagreements concerning power and emolument, 
1714 to 
1525. excited diſſenſions among the Whigs themſelves ; 
the injured and diſcontented might not dare to 
run into deciſive oppoſition ; leſt they ſhould 
be accuſed of treaſonable conneQions and de- 
ſigns. The Whig miniſters of George, in theſe 
circumſtances, had, to every grand Parliamentary 
meaſure in which they engaged, the almoſt 
unanimous ſupport of all, whom they did not brand 
as enemies to their country. The Pretender,— 
Facobitiſm,—meditated rebellion, —were, to the 
Whigs, like ſo many of the verbal TaLisMans of 
the magicians of an Arabian tale, powerful to ſub- 
due, with inſtantaneous efficacy, every difficulty 
that aroſe before them. 


9 


Conſtitu=="* ALTHOUGH in pofleſſion of theſe advantages; 
d. the Whig miniſters of this reign, aſpired not to 
realize that perfection of legiſlation and Govern- 

ment, which, the Whigs have ever boaſted, that 

their principles are adapted to produce. The 
ſubſtitution of szPTENNIAL, inſtead of TRIEN- 

AQ for NIAL Parliaments, was one of their firſt grand 
8 atchievements, after the conqueſt of the rebellion. 
ments. The authors of this meaſure, were, probably, not 
aware of all the effects which it was to produce. 


Their immediate, baſe object was, to prevent the 
people 


7 
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people from, immediately, declaring, in a new Sser. I. 


election, their approbation or diſapprobation of 
the Government of the new reign. The 
very propoſal of ſuch an act, was a tacit a- 
vowal of conſcious unpopularity But, the grand 
effects of this meaſure, were not thoſe which par- 
ticularly regarded—only that preſent time. It 
virtually narrowed the repreſentation of the people. 


For, in the ſpace, for inſtance, of twenty-one 


years, only three ſeptennial elections could take 
place: But, within the ſame period of time; 
there would have been ſeven triennial electiont. 
Now, at ſeven general eleQions, a much greater 
number of candidates muſt, neceſſarily, have ap- 


peared, a much greater number of electors muſt 


C 


HAP, VIII. 


— 


A. D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


neceſſarily have voted, than at three. Parlia- 


ments compoſed by triennial elections, muſt, of 


neceſſity, form a more perfe& repreſentation of 
the people, than thoſe of which the eleQion is 
but ſeptennial. In agreeing to the act for ſepten- 
nial elections, the Peers, perhaps unwittingly, ſa- 
crificed an advantage over the Commons, which 
they derived from the law for triennial Parlia- 
ments. For, the oftener the Commons are ſub» 


| Je to be diſſolved, ſo much the leſs ſtrong are 


they, in compariſon with thoſe permanent and he- 
reditary Legiſlators, the Peers. Beſides, ſpite of 
the precedents—of the Long Parliament, which 
dethroned Charles the Firſt ; of the Convention, 


which 
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SECT. 27 which ſettled he Revolution-eſtabliſhment; of the 
nn and Engliſh Parliaments, which accompliſn- 


ed the Union: Nothing can be more certain, than 
that the repreſentatives of the peoplein the Houſe of 
Commons, had not, as the conſtitution then ſtood, 
a legal power to alter ſuch a fundamental law, as 
that which had ordained elections to be triennial. It 
is not, even yet, denied, that electors have a right 
to offer inſtructions to their repreſentatives : It is 
confeſſed, that the right of rejection at future 
elections, confers upon the electors, a lawful power 
to oblige their repreſentatives, to obey their in- 
ſtructions: And, it cannot but be owned, that, if ſo 
much authority be virtually reſerved to electors, 
even in the caſe of ordinary laws; ſtill ſtronger 
reaſon muſt there be, for reſerving to Electors, a 
power to prevent any fundamental violation of 
the Conſtitution, by which their own rights would 
be deſtroyed. No man whoſe power 1s entirely 
repreſentative, can exerciſe a power which he has 
not received from thoſe whom he repreſents : 
And, therefore, Legiſlators choſen only for three 
years, could, by no a& of their own, become 
Legiſlators for ſeven years. No power which one 
man delegates to another, can be, legally, em- 
ployed, without expreſs inſtruction from the 
giver, to the ruin of thoſe powers and rights 
from which the delegation has its origin: And, 
therefore, the firſt Parliament of George the 
Firſt, 
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HAp. VIII, - 


of more than half their eleQoral rights. It was 
the acquieſcence ofthe nation, not merely the 4. D. 
enactment of the Parliament and the Monarch, * 
which, in truth, gave to the act for Annie, 
elections, the Juſt authority of a law. — Another jy for 
act; threatening conſequences pernicious to the 2 
liberties of the people, and deſtructive to the ba- — 


lance of the conſtitution; was propoſed, from — 
narrow and temporary views, during the Admi- 
niſtration of Sunderland. To prevent the Tory 
Commoners from being, at any future time ex- 
alted to the honours of the Peerage; to deprive 
the Prince of Wales, againſt whom the King was 
now angry, of one favourite gem of the Crown; 
it was propoſed to limit the Peerage to a certain 
number, beyond which no future Monarch ſhould 
have power to enlarge it. George was even eager 
to accompliſh this meaſure. The approbation of 
a majority of the Peers, might have been expected 
to a bill that propoſed to exalt the rights of 
their order, by making them thus excluſive. 
But, the repreſentatives of the Commons were, 
in great numbers, adverſe to a meaſure, that 
threatened to limit their proſpects of ambition: 
And, without the doors of the Houſes of Parliament, 
the nation, in general, declared loudly againſt it. 
It was, therefore, reluctantly abandoned. Had 
it been carried into a law: Its principal effects 
would 
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Secr. I. would have been; to reduce the Houſe of Peers, 


Cup. vIII 


perhaps within the courſe of a century, to a ſtate 


A. D. 
1714 to 
% 1727. 


of comparative inſignificance; to fix in the Houſe 
of Commons, the whole force of the Legiſlature 
and Government; ; and to exclude out of that 
Houſe, all but men of overgrown opulence, the 
proprietors of the burghs and of the principal 
land-eſtates in the counties. From the preſs, the 
honeſt and quick-ſighted STEELE, made efforts in 
oppoſition to this meaſure, which operated with 
yery decifive efficacy, towards its overthrow. 
ADD1s0N, the creature of Sunderland, endea- 
voured to defend it, but with no happy ſucceſs. 
If carried into a law; it would have co-operated 
with the law for /eptennial elections, in narrowing 
the repreſentation of the people ; For, it muſt 
have diminifhed the number of thoſe, who could 
offer themſelves candidates for a ſeat in Parlia- 
ment, with fair hopes of ſucceſs. In all the ſubſe- 
quent ſeries of political laws, which originated with 


the Whig miniſters of this reign ; thoſe miniſters 
| ill ſhewed themſelves willing, to magnify the pre- 


rogative of the Crown, and to augment the powers 
of the Ariſtocracy, at the expence of the real * 


berties of the people “. 


IN thoſe trials and executions of rebels, which 

took 

* Tindal : Coxc's Paper's: Political Pamphlets of the Time, 
KC, 
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took place immediately after the rebellion ; the —— 
Whigs had ſhewn; that they could recommend 
mercy to the Crown, but not that gracious exerciſe 4. D. 
of it which could, alone, ſubdue the hearts of the og 
guilty, and endear the Sovereign to his people. In 
the whole ſeries of this reign, the plan of conduct 
was ſtill the ſame.— Oxford could not eaſily be 
found guilty ; for every inveſtigation had failed 
to diſcover aught againſt him which might be 
conſtrued high miniſterial guilt, Vet, he was not 
pardoned : he was not brought to trial and ac- 
quitted. A diſpute between the Lords and Com- 
mons, was ſuffered to interrupt the proſecution. 
In the ſame ſneaking, ungenerous manner, were 
all the reſt of thoſe who had been accuſed on ac- 
count of the treaty of Utrecht, ſullenly and lowly 
liberated from confinement, inſtead of being ho- 
nourably acquitted, when the hopes of evidence 
to convict them of guilt, had been, altogether, ' 
diſappointed.— The Habeas Corpus act was, once 
or twice, neceſſarily and wiſely ſuſpended, when 
the Government was in danger from conſpiracy 
and rebellion. But, the Whig miniſters of this 
reign, recurred to the ſuſpenſion of that happy 
act at times, when they ought rather» to have 
redoubled their own energy and vigilance. Nor 
were they guiltleſs of ſome. tyrannical abuſes of 
the power, with which the ſuſpenſion inveſted _ 

Vol. V. 1 them. 
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them.—ArrzngUnv, biſhop of Rocheſter, was 


- » the moſt formidable head of the High- Church 


A. D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


party. He was one of the eloquent and able of 
the opponents to the miniſtry, in the Houſe of 
Lords. Perhaps, he had entered into treaſonable 
deſigns againſt the Government of the Houſe of 
Hanover. Walpole, unable to meet ſuch a man 


with the exertion of high talents and lofty ſenti- 


ments like his own, reſolved to attack him 
on the firſt opportunity, by thoſe mean and 


diſcreditable arts, by which alone, men of low 


cunning, narrow parts, and corrupt principles, 
can, at any time, prevail over genius and magna- 
nimity. The eternal intrigues of wrong-headed 


| Jacobites, the enterpriſes of angry Spain, the diſ- 


contents moved by fraudulent ſtock-jobbing, ex- 
cited a new alarm from rebellion. A treaſonable 


. correſpondence was detected; and ſome of its a- 


gents were brought to periſh on the ſcaffold. Theſe 


diſcoveries threw ſuſpicion, but nothing more than 
\. ſuſpicion, upon Atterbury. There wanted evidence, 


to convict him of guilt, by any ordinary method of 
trial. Extraordinary ad of attainder and of pains and 
penalties, had been long in uſe in the Legiſlature 
and Government of England; in order to ſubject 
to puniſhment, public criminals; whoſe guilt, 
though enormouſly atrocious, and undeniably evi. 
dent; was either of ſuch a novel and peculiar cha- 
rafter, as not to be comprehended in any defini- 


tion 
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though in truth, in reaſon, in the general practice 
and convictions of mankind, it were ſufficiently 
ſtrong, —the validity was not acknowledged by 
the Britiſh courts of juſtice, or code of legiſla- 
tion. But, prevaricating witneſſes, hearſay, fi- 
milarity of ſeals, and letters in cypher interpre- 
ted only by uncertain conjecture, compoſed the 
only evidence that could be produced to convict 
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tion of crimes, known to the Engliſh laws; or 250% I. 
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elſe, was proved by an evidence, of which 
A. D. 1 

1714 to 
1727. 


Atterbury of a criminal correſpondence with the 


Pretender and his ſervants. Againſt much of 
what was inferred from theſe by his enemies, very 
ſtrong exculpatory evidence was produced. Unleſs 
where there was a reſolution to find this haughty 
and formidable prelate, guilty, without reſpect 
to evidence; it was impoſlible for even any per- 
ſon the moſt abhorrent of his principles, and the 
moſt indifferent to his private intereſts; to de- 
duce from the whole, any thing but very light 
and uncertain ſuſpicion againſt him, Walpole 
had, however, determined to drive Atterbury 
from the theatre of Britiſh politics. To the eter- 
nal infamy of thoſe who were the ſupporters of 
Walpole's Adminiſtration ; he found them ready 
to accept ſuch evidence as he choſe to bring be- 
fore them. The powers of the Parliament in the 
caſe of public crimes, were baſely proſtituted, to 
gratify the malice and ſoothe the fears of a miniſter 


Ry aide of 
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2 I. of low n One of the moſt illuſtrious or- 


—naments of the Engliſh Church, was deprived of 
A. D. all his emoluments, and driven into exile. A 
1714 to 

© #757. new example was given of the poſſibility of a 

Britiſh Parliament, being made the inſtrument 
of the oppreſſions of the Crown and its ſervants *. 
In a tenor of conduct correſpondent to this op- 
preſſive conviction of Atterbury; Walpole, in 
particular, appears to have ſcrupled at the practice 

. 5 of 


To this hour, there has been no evidence produced, 
which can ſatisfy any candid and reaſonable man, of the 
truth of the imputations againſt Atterbury. It is, in- 
deed, true, that he was betrayed, in reſentment for his 
wrongs, and in gratitude for the attentions which were 
ſhown to him abroad, to engage, after bis exile, in the 
care of the Pretender's affairs. But, will not the galled 
horſe wince? Is any creature, ſo puny, as not to make 

- efforts of reſentment, when it is injured ? Is any Chri- 
ſtian ſo meek, and ſo much maſter of all his paſſions, as 
to ſuffer himſelf to be ruined, without offering ſome 

_ paſſing efforts of attack againſt his deſtroyers ? Coxe, in 
his life of | Sir Robert Walpole, aſſerts the juſtice of At- 
terbury's con viction, without producing any new evi- 
dence, But, amidſt much curious information, Coxe's 
book diſplays an impudent profligacy of moral judgement, 
condemning and approving without regard to the aſpect of 
fats, —at which every human heart that retains any ſen- 
timents of rectitude, — muſt ſhudder with deep abhorrence. 
Beſides, he pays no reſpect to the laws of evidence: The 


man is no doubt, good -and worthy ; but, as for bw 


— 
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of no ungenerous art, in order to procure the con- Szcr. I. 
HAP. VIII. 
viction of thoſe againſt whom he conceived ſuſpi- yu 
cions of treaſon. He endeavoured to bribe witneſſes: 3 hb 
He was induſtrious to procure the nomination of 1727+ 
ſheriffs for London, —whoſe violent Whig preju- 
dices or intereſted ſubſerviency to the Govern- 
ment, might, at all times, lead them, to ſele& 
ſuch juries as ſhould be diſpoſed to accept the 
ſlighteſt. poſſible evidence againſt all who were ac- 
cuſed of Jacobitiſm. He endeavoured to blaſt, by 
the calumny of Jacobitiſm or of ſecret corruption, 
the reputation of every man among his political 
adverſaries, whom he found to be incorruptibly 


honeſt, and irreconcileably hoſtile to himſelf, 


In the miniſterial conduct of Parliamentary bufs- Parlia- 
neſs, too, the practice of the baſeſt arts was in- eee 
troduced, in this reign. Secret. ſer vice money was, | 
in great quantity, intruſted, without account, to | 
the miniſters. And it is well known to have been | 
laviſhly employed, in influencing ele&ions and in 
buying Parliamentary majorities. Civil places, 
military command, public penſions, were, all, 
turned to the ſame uſes, with an openneſs and 
an expreſs application which exceeded the example 
of former reigns. The thunders of irreſiſtible 
eloquence ; the happy influence of meaſures a- 
dapted, by their grand ſyſtematic excellence, and 
their happy practicability, to command even the 
reluctant approbation of a whole people; the 

„5 ſublime 
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owe I. ſublime majeſty of probity and genius; were not 
HAP, VIII, 
—Y——with George's miniſters, to employ. But, they 
A.D. were maſters in the uſe of all thoſe bad arts, by which 
3714 to 2 ö + 

2/127. men, combining mean talents with low artifice, 
and with freedom from all the reſtraints of vir- 
tuous principle, are often able to overpower the 
great and the good. From the preſs, as well in 
the Houſes of Parliament, Walpole was obliged to 
maintain a conſtant warfare with his political foes. 
He purſued it with ribaldry inſtead of wit, with 
ſophiſms and falſehoods endleſsly repeated, in- 
ſtead of argument, with rudeneſs, inelegance, 
and incorrectneſs of language, which were the 
ſcorn of taſte and learning, without being accom- 
modated to the humours and prejudices of vul- 
garity and ignorance. But, he was armed with 
another engine than wit, reaſon, and eloquence, 
with which to ſilence the reaſonings and invectives 
of his antagoniſts. And it muſt be owned, that 
he puſhed his legal and miniſterial efforts againſt 
the liberty of the preſs, to an extremity which 
was more hoſtile to Britiſh freedom, than aught 

elſe which he tried. 


Manage- IN the management of the PUBLIC REVENUE, 
8 during George's reign, there is ſomething to 
Revenucs: praiſe, but much to condemn, The Revolution; 
the policy of its authors, imitative of that of the 
Dutch ; the long continental wars of William's 
reign; the ſtill more expenſive wars of the reign 
of 
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of Anne; had obliged the Britiſh Parliament to opt 7 
levy extremely heavy, annual payments of public ——— 


revenue from the nation; and beſides, to contract A. D. 
1714 to 

debts, which the taxes of future years were to 1927. - 
diſcharge. The facility with which ſuch debts 

were, upon the national faith, contracted; and 

the additional ſecurity which their exiſtence ſeem- 

ed to give to the Revolution- Government; en- 
couraged the miniſters to enhance and multiply 

them, till all proſpe& of the certain diſcharge of 

any thing but perpetual intereſt upon them, was 
entirely loſt. Theſe debts had been contracted at 
different times, by various modes of procuring the 
money, and under a diverſity of conditions for re- 
payment; by which they were diſtinguiſhed into 
different claſſes; and by which, a conſiderable 
complexity in the knowledge and management of 

them, was, of courſe, produced. After the peace 

of Utrecht was accompliſhed ; Queen Anne's 

Tory miniſters had found ſome of their greateſt 
difficulties, in the management of the concerns of 

theſe public debts; their Whig opponents had 
been conſiderably ſucceſsful, in exciting annoyan- 

ces to them from this quarter ; the Earl of Oxford 
valued himſelf, in a particular manner, on ac- 

count of the felicity with which he thought, that 

he had contrived to procure a very-advantageo 
arrapgement for a part of this national debt, with 

a COMPANY to whom he granted the monopoly of 


that 
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that trade to the 8ouTH skA, for which Britain 


2 procured ſignal privileges, in the peace with 
85 2 Spain. After the acceſſion of George; as the 


37 


monied men were, for the greater part, Whigs; 
the buſineſs of the national debt was not unſuc- 
ceſsfully arranged. In ſpite of thoſe alarms, with 
which the fears of invaſion and rebellion, continued 
to diſturb the Britiſh nation; ſuch was the general 
proſperity of all Europe, in the progreſs of a term 
of tranquility, after ſo many years of war; ſuch 
was, in particular, the remarkable proſperity of 
Great Britain; and ſo exceedingly advantageous 
for the lenders, had been thoſe bargains by which 
the loans of all the—as yet unrepaid—national 


debts, had been procured ; that the rights to theſe 


debts, now became, in ſale, and in general com- 
mercial eſtimation, much more valuable, than the 
correſpondent ſums of money, with which thoſe 
Tights had been originally obtained. The right of a 
creditor of the nation, to the amount of an hun- 
dred pounds, in almoſt any one of the exiſting 
clafles of the naval debts, would be eagerly bought 
from him who poſſeſſed it, for a ſum conſiderably 
greater than that hundred pounds, Either the 
unavoidable expenditure of the Government, and 
the impoſlibility of diſcovering ſuitable new ob- 
jets of taxation; or the fooliſh and profligate 
profuſion of the miniſters, and their weak incapa- 


city to diſcern the fit means for raiſing an adequate, 


annual 
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annual revenue; obliged the nation, from time Seer: I. 

a | CHAP. VIII. 
to time, to contract new debts. But, the loans L yu 
of theſe new debts, were eaſily obtained upon A. D. 

. 1714 to 
terms greatly more favourable to the nation, than 1525. 
thoſe which had been demanded: in the days of 


King William and Queen Anne. 


Am1DsT this train of events, and this combina- 
tion of circumſtances; the nation and the miniſters 
became, alike, deſirous, to relieve the revenue from 
the burden of all thoſe debts and intereſts of. 
debts, which lay ſo heavy upon it. Many patriotic 
members of the community, fancied; that the 
national debt was actually national los ; and that 
its augmentation might, in time, reduce the 
whole people to beggary and bankruptcy ; jult 
as any private individual may, by the continual 
accumulation of debts, be impoveriſhed to the 
entire ruin of his fortunes. Happily, though - 
the accumulation of national debts, may ruin a 
MINISTRY and a GOVERNMENT ; it will, in many Schemes ' 
reſpects, rather advance the proſperity, than con- er 
tribute to the ruin, of the nation viewed diſtinctly tion of 
from the Government. — The people, in general, nes 
were impatient for a diminution of the taxes. debt. 
The miniſters hoped, that, if the national debts 
might be paid or cancelled ; the revenues of the 
Vol. V. 6X Crovn, 
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Sect. I. Crown, would become much more ample, and 


U ᷑ [ eaſier to be levied. 


A. D. 
1714 to 
. 


SINKING 
FuxnD, 


AsN RN run, formed by the continual ap- 


plication of certain portions of the ordinary an- 


nual revenue of the nation,—not only to the pay- 
ment of the civil, the naval, and the military ex- 
pences of the Government,—not only to the 
payment of the intereſt of the national debt,— 
but to the payment of the capital of that whole 
debt, portion after portion, till the whole ſhould 
be diſcharged, — was firſt inſtituted in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixteen. It was an 


excellent financial expedient. While this und 


continued to be held ſacred, for thoſe particular 
uſes, for which it was ſet apart; the beſt advan- 


tages, to the political and the pecuniary credit of 


the Government, reſulted from its eſtabliſnment. 


But, the fatal hour ſoon came, when money was 
wanted, miniſterial timidity dared not to impoſe 


new taxes, the fund was violated, and the very 
idea of it became a 0 


In the attempt, to leſſen the national debt, by 


obliging the creditors to accept new conditions, 


and a ſmaller rate of intereſt than had been ori- 
Oy ſtipulated, the miniſtry of this reign were 
| more 


„ 
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more ſucceſsful. The Banx ; the SouTH-Sea Ster. I. 


HAP. vIII. 
Company; were the principal claſſes of the na. 


tional debtors. They were Incorporated Compa- —_— 
nies. Together with annual payment of intereſt 1577. 
for the ſums reſpeQively due to them from 

the Government, they enjoyed alſo monopolies rue 

of certain commercial advantages. It was + 4 
geſted ; that new advantages of monopoly wight» PANY en- 
be granted to that one of theſe Companies, iZance 


which would pay almoſt the whole of the na- un hear 


tional debts; making a ſum of between forty on dle 


whole na- 


and fifty millions of pounds Sterling; to the 3 5 
public creditors; and becoming thus the ſole or to accept 
almoſt the ſole creditor of the nation; ſhould ONE 
then accept a ſmaller rate of intereſt, than had | 
been hitherto paid. But, as theſe debts of the 

Government were not ſubject to be compulſively 


reclaimed by the creditors; yet, were transferred, 


with as much eaſe and readineſs, from hand to 


hand, in the market, as even a hogſhead of rum 


or a bale of woollen cloth: It is eaſy to perceive; 
that their price in the market muſt, in the end, 


become lower, in conſequence of the reduQion 
of the intereſt; and that portions of them might 


be, from time to time, purchaſed, at this lower 


rate, for the Government, juſt as well as for any 


private individual. The Eaſt-India Company, re- 
ſerving their ſtock and their cares, almoſt excluſive: 


ly, for their lucrative tranſactions of commerce, were 
6X & : 
2 little 
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Seer. I. little diſpoſed to enter into agements to ac- 
Cuar. viIII. PO 8 a 


w—> quire the property of the national debt. Be- 


A. D. 
3714 to 
1737s 


tween the BANk and the SourH-SEA CoMPanY, 
there aroſe an earneſt competition for this pro- 
perty. The higher offers of the South-Sea Company 


_ prevailed, A large ſum for the immediate ex- 


pences of the Government, the immediate ex- 
tinction of a ſmall portion of the debts, the ac- 
ceptance of a reduced rate of intereſt, were the 


conditions which they proffered, Their offers 


met the approbation of Sunderland, and the ſub» 
ordinate miniſters of the period in which this plan 
was arranged. They were permitted, to call new 
ſubſcribers and ſharers of their privileges, to en- 
large their incorporated Company ; and to pro» 
cure, by the means of new ſubſcription, an en- 
largement of their capital ſtock, ſuch as might 
enable them to advance for the Government, to its 
creditors, all that money which they had ſtipulated 
to pay for the diſcharge of its debts. Four 
pounds for every hundred pounds, was the re- 
duced intereſt, which the South -· Sea Company 
agreed to accept for thoſe debts, for which they 
were now to become the ſole creditors of the 
nation: And they agreed to pay, beſides, more 
than. ſeven millions af pounds: gs for the 
bargain “. 1 OW 1 MLL SES 341 83! Fry * 

| roms. > 4 x6 7 Tun 
* Tindal, vol. iv. Ke. 
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Tus bargaia of the South-Sea Company with Te 
the nation, was the boldeſt that had ever been yu 
made by monied men in Britain. It was aſtoni- 4. D. 
ſhingly lucrative for the Government. But, it muſt, 5 N 
ſurely, have appeared to be from the firſt, a very 
raſn and dangerous bargain for the South-Sea This en- 
Company. At once, to diminiſh the intereſt payable Dl 
from the Government; to advance to the Govern- ee 
ment, ſuch a prodigious ſum for the bargain; and to . 
agree that debts which had been, once, perpetual 
irredeemable annuities, ſhould now become redeem- 
able at the Government's pleaſure ; were condi- 
tions, which could not be prudently granted, 
unleſs there were ſome prodigious and myſte- 
rious advantages to be derived from the new pri- 
vileges of the contracting Company, of which no 
idea had been ever, before, conceived. It was 
held out to the world, that - ſuch extraordinary 
and unforeſeen advantages were, actually, thus to 
be obtained. The Old South-Sea Company and 
its ſervants did not, themſelves, poſſeſs that wealth, 
which was requiſite to compoſe the new. capital, 
with which they were to buy up the national 
debts, in compliance with their agreement with 
the Government. The nation, in general, were to 
be allured, to take a ſhare in this bargain, by new 
ſubſcriptions. In order to accompliſh this purpoſe, Meaſures 

pert for fulfill. 
2 thouſand artifices were to be employed. Men ing it. 
{killed 
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Sor. I. {killed in all the malpractices of Trade and of Go- 


Cue. viII. 


A ernment, were able to contrive ſuch artifices, 


A. P. and to bring them into execution. 
1714 co f : 


* 1727» ) 
Falſe re- THE repreſented, that, ſhares in the ſtock of 


preſenta- | 
tions of its the South-Sea Company, would be as eaſily trans- 
alvanta- 


ges to the ferable in trade, as gold and ſilver; yet, would, at 


public. the ſame time, afford a revenue many times 


greater than could be derived from the ſame 
value of property in land. They told, that, the 


advantages, which were to be derived from the 
trade, to thoſe ſeas from which Spaniards im- 


ported their gold and filver, would, when duly 


cultivated, prove immenſe. They affirmed, that 


the prodigious bulk of capital, and the vaſt weight 
of influence, which the South. Sea Company would 


poſſeſs, under its new agreement with the Go- 
vernment, would enable it to monopoliſe the 


„ whole money. traffic of the nation, to regulate 


Parliamentary elections at its pleaſure, to com- 


mand the flood-gates of all the canals of commerce, 


to make and unmake Miniſters and Kings, It 
was pretended; that the Bank and the Eaſt-India 
Companies, muſt quickly fink into inſignificance, 
before the South-Sea Company ; -that the money- 
dealing, the commerce, the political power —even 
of all Europe, Aſia, Africa, America, muſt ſoon 
be excluſively engroſſed by theſe incorporated 

| | | | uſurers 


——— ow e 


— 


U 
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uſurers and merchants of Britain ! Whatever | Szcr. I. 
Causa. vit. 

dreams have been conceived by the wildeſt extra 

vagance of youthful ambition; whatever bold K. D. 
. 1714 to 

and foolilh hopes have been at any time formed 1727. 

by the gamingly ſpeculative merchant; the 

fondeſt wiſhes of the young heir at the hazard- 

table; the reverie of Alnaſchar in the Arabian 

Fable; are poor, cold, and mean in compari- 

ſon with what were held out, as the invaluable 

advantages, direct and indirect, of this bargain of 

the South- Sea Company. No advertiſing paten- 

tee or quack. doctor ever promiſed more magni- 

ficently than did its Directors. They even began 

to make, out of their capital and out of that 

ready money which was brought in to them, aſto- 

' niſhingly large dividends of pretended annual pro - 

fits upon their ſtock. But, the dividends which 

they now made, were, as it was ſaid, only trifles, 

in compariſon with thoſe which they would ſoon 


be enabled to make. 


Tux gudgeon, with eagerneſs, took the bait; The na- 
The Britiſh public did not under/tand figures ; but, iet 
they were willing to get rich by as expeditious a —_—_ 
method as poſſible. All that the Directors of the 
South-Sea Company, and their friends of the mi- 
niſtry, could pretend, conceraing the profits to 
he gained upon their capital, was eagerly be- 
| lieved. 
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Secr. I. lieved. Nay, many new ſources of profit to that 


CHAF. vIII. 


Company, were found out by the warm imagina- 


A. D. 
1714 to 
tb 


tions of the people, which even the DireQors and 
the King's miniſters had not before dreamed of, 
| Thoſe, who were proprietors of the old national 


debts, now eagerly ſold to this Company, their rights 
upon thoſe debts, for, new rights to ſhares of the 


Company's ſtock, and of the profits which were to 
be divided upon it; and made this ſale, on terms of 


exchange, which were extremely advantageous to 


the whole Company. 'The reputation of having 


made a few of theſe advantageous bargains, pro- 


tion even areſe among the old creditors of the na- 


\ cured the wy innumerable others. A competi- : 


tion, who ſhould be the firſt to exchange, volunta- 


rily, his old rights of credit for a correſpondent ſhare 
of the South-Sea ſtock. Every one feared, leſt the 
whole capital of the South-Sea Company, ſhould 
be ſold, before he might obtain a part of it. Ihe 


whole nation entered ardently into one wild dream. 


An hundred and fifty pounds,—two hundred 
pounds,—three hundred pounds,—five hundred 


pounds, in money, or in rights of credit upon 


the nation, - were, ſoon, eagerly paid for the right 
to a ſingle hundred pounds of the capital South- 
Sea Stock. The whole new capital wanted, was 


ſoon obtained. But, the buſtle, the contentions 


of avarice and hope, the purchaſes and ſales, {till 
went on. The DireQors of the Company re- 
purchaſed 
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purchaſed from ſuch as could be induced to ſell, nov, . 
HAP. V 
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III. 


great quantities of their own ſtock, at prices. 


riſing ſtill vaſtly above all that had, yet, been 
paid. The Directors, the miniſters, the King's 
miſtreſſes, his German domeſtics, received or 
took, by fraud and robbery, from the Company, 
large quantities of the ſtock, either for no price, 
or at the low original prices; which they could ſell 
for thoſe enormouſly high prices to which artifice 
and vain imaginations had, now, raiſed it. They 
ſtill fancied, that the real profits to the Company 
would be ſufficiently great to enable the Direc- 
tors, to preſent ſatisfactory accounts to the pro- 
prietors, notwithſtanding all this malverſation. 
Since the national frenzy was ſo great; the cour- 
tiers and ſtock-jobbers perſuaded themſelves, that 


A.D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


ſtill richer plunder might be raviſhed from it. 


Every artifice, every pretence, was put, anew, 
in practice. The cullibility of a people that could 
aſſemble in the hope of ſeeing a yuggler put him- 
ſelt into a quart. battle, was {trained to the utmoſt ; 
And the price of the South-Sea ſtock, was raiſed 
to more than one thouſand pounds, for every 
hundred pounds. The nation aQually fancied, 
that they were, as a whole people, enriched by 
this buying and ſelling of the right to certain re. 
deemable annuities from the Government, and to 
the uncertain profits of a trade that had not hi- 

Vol. V. 6 1 therto 
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e ee therto been lucrative. People, all, felt as if it 
had rained gold and jewels upon them, for a 


A. D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


Corrup- 
tion of 


— Oo rals. 


month or two, or as if every man who went to 
ſleep with a penny in his pocket, had, on his a- 
wakening, found that penny miraculouſly in- 
creaſed to ten thouſand pounds. 


DvzinG this rapturous delirium, all was joy, 
extravagance, generoſity, and riot, on the ſcene of 


action, and among the principal actors. In Lon- 


don, as in Jeruſalem. in the days of Solomon, 
gold ſeemed to become as braſs, and filver as 


flones, or rather as bricks. Furniture, cloathing, 


equipage, entertainments, were bought, laviſhed, 
diſplayed with boundleſs profuſion, by the buyers 
and ſellers of South-Sea lock. All the world be- 
came ſtock-jobbers. Trade and manufactures 
were diſdainfully ſlighted, as too petty and truck- 
ling means for getting rich. Chaſtity, temper- 
ance, modeſty, ſanctity of manners, were hooted 
out of countenance. Some had actually realized 
enormous fortunes by the ſale of South- Sea ſtock at 
a very high rate. Others, reſerving their ſtock un- 
ſold, till it ſhould riſe to three or four times its pre- 
ſent price, imagined themſelves to be in this ma- 


nagement, far richer. Others trafficked in con- 


tinual buying and ſelling; and knew no end of 
their wiſhes, their projects, and their hopes. 


Bur, 
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Bor, the bubble had been blown to ſuch a pro- Bea 4 
digious expanſion, that it could not but hurt, at 
length. When the price of the South. Sea ſtock e 
was at the extravagant height of more than @ 7747. 
thouſand pounds for every hundred pounds of ſtock; 
the profits of this price were ſo prodigious ; that, Fall of the 

value of 

amid all the prevalent frenzy, it was impoſſible the South. 
but the number of the perſons willing to ſecure APE 
their gains by ſale, muſt exceed the number of 
thoſe who were eager to buy, in the hope of ſeeing 
the price riſe, yet, higher. As ſoon as the num- 
ber of the ſellers became greater than that of the 
buyers; the price, then, could not but, of ne- 
ceſlity, fall. The Directors might be till will- 
ing to maintain the market-price of their ſtock, at 
its greateſt height, by their wonted artifices. But, 
they had conſumed ſo much of their real capital, in 
thoſe practices by which they laboured to raiſe its 
value; that they now wanted means to purchaſe 
in their own falling ſtock; and could not procure 
more money upon the Company's credit, without 
betraying their affairs to be in a wretchedly im- 
poveriſhed condition. Extravagant ideas of the 
advantages of the trading and money-dealing 
eſtabliſnment of the South- Sea Company; en- 
couraged the inſtitution of a multitude of fi- 
milar, but inferior and more private companies; 
of which the projects were equally wild, and 
the hopes. equally boundleſs, The jealouſy of 

6 1 2 the 
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.be South. Sea Company called the hand of Go- 
L—vernment, to cruſh or ſtrangle this legion of 
88 its rivals. But when the perſons intereſted in 
1725. theſe inferior Companies, ſaw their deſigns thus 
. fruſtrated ; they conſpired, with the utmoſt rage, 

to blaſt the credit of the oppreſſor. Their arts con- 

ſpired with other circumſtances, to diminiſh till 

more and more, the market-price of the South-Sea 

ſtock. When the meteor had once loſt the height of 

its ſtation in the ſky ; it was precipitated towards 

the earth, with aſtoniſhing rapidity. There was a 
trepidating emulation in ſelling, which exceeded 

the former eagerneſs of purchafing. From a thou- 

ſand per cent. the price of this ſtock, quickly fell 

—to nine hundred,—to eight hundred,—to fix 
hundred—to four hundred per cent. Every ar- 

tifice, however falſe and however fraudful, was 

now employed by the trembling Minifers and 
Directors, to avert the ruin which impended. 

Falſe tales were propagated : Dividends of pro- 

fits were paid to the proprietors, at a rate at 
which nothing but the utter conſumption of the 
real capital ſtock, could ſupply the means for pay- 
ment: Authoritative orders from Government, 

and every artifice of evaſion and delay; were in- 
terpoſed, to prevent the diſcovery of the real ſtate 

of the Company's affairs. In vain. The public 
imagination was, now, more fertile and active in 

| ; | conceiving 
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conceiving chimeras of deſtruction and horror, Sxor. I. 
than it had before been, in fancying viſions of wr 
unreal bliſs, and ſupernatural plenty. All con- 4. . 
tinued to el out with a competition like that of 1727. 
the drowning, for a laſt plank in a ſhipwreck, 

till no purchaſers could be any longer found. 

At length, the price of the South-Sea ſtock ſank - 

ſo low as to an hundred and fifty pounds per cent: 

and the Company's bonds for money which they 

had borrowed, could not, now, be exchanged for 
money, at leſs than a diſcount of fifteen pounds 

for every hundred pounds *. | 


TE terror and diſtreſs which now prevailed, Terror 
were ſuch as to demand a rigorous inqueſt, into _—_ of 
the real ſtate of this Company's affairs. Their bg. 
bargain with the Government, was far from being 
an advantageous one. Their proſpects of vaſt 
commercial profits, were ideal. They had, how- 
ever, fold their additional ſtock, upon terms 
which were, for a great part, extremely lucrative. 

But, the diſhoneſty, the expenſive artifices, the 
vain projects, the laviſh corruption of their Di- 
reQors and other ſervants, had made a prodigious 
waſte of the real funds of the Company. They 
poſſeſſed not property, ſufficient to make up thoſe 
payments, which were, ſtill, by their agreement, 
to be made to the Government; to pay the 
5 debts 
* Tindal, vol. iv.: Coxe's Life of Walpole, &c, | 
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debts which they owed on account of money that 


＋ they had borrowed ; and to enable them to reſerve 


A. D. 
1714 to 
1729. 


the whole annuities which they were to receive 
from the Government, as proprietors of the na- 
tional debts, — for a fund, out of which future di- 
vidends of profit upon their capital, might be re- 
gularly diſtributed. They had, alſo, laviſhed away 
a part of their capital, in the payment of divi- 
dends of profit, which they might well have known, 
that the ſtate of their affairs could not ſafely af- 
ford. If the Government ſhould inſiſt upon the 
due performance of the bargain; if thoſe who 
were, by its bonds, creditors to the Company, 
ſhould demand the debts due to them ; little or 
nothing would remain to the Company itſelf, the 


proprietors of the ſtock, except perhaps farther 


Who wete 
the loſers? 


loſſes. 


Nox was this all. Between the real permanent 
value of this Company's ſtock, and the higheſt 
prices at which it was ſold, there had been 
prodigious ſcope for fluctuations of profit or loſs. 
All who had bought at an higher price than they 
could ſell at; all who found the market. value of 


this ſtock to fall, while any portions of it re- 


mained in their hands; were, of neceſſity, loſers 
by their dealing in it. There had been an ama- 
zing change of property from hand to hand, ſimi- 


lar to that which takes place in gambling, during 


the 
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the time while this South-Sea ſtock was riſing or wn ies 
falling in the market. The Peer had been im- 
poveriſhed; and perhaps the worthleſs raggamuffin, A ph 
enriched. Wealth had been gained and loſt, 1727, 
without induſtry and without waſte. An extreme - 
confuſion had been effected on the relative ſitua- 

tions of people in ſociety. The laſt holders were, 


as they apprehended, to pay for all. 


' Never was there a more general or outrageous General 
clamour, excited in any country, or by any com- . 
bination of misfortunes. As on every great occa- 
ſion of general calamity ; the chief blame was 
caſt upon the Government. All who had loſt by 
their ſtockjobbing, bitterly exclaimed, that they 
bad been defrauded. All the preſent holders of 
the ſtock, deplored themſelves and their families, as 
reduced to a ſtate of utter ruin, The Jacohites 
raiſed loud their voices ; and repreſented this 
whole load of evils, as the effects, ſolely of the 
Hanoverian ſway. Thoſe who enyied the tranſient 
proſperity of the South-Sea Combelny, now took 
their revenge, by triumphing loudly over its fallen 
greatneſs. Patriots lamented the ruin of the 
country's wealth. None were willing to own 
themſelves gainers. The intereſts of the whole 
ſociety, were ſo entwined and blended together ; 
that all participated more or leſs in the ſufferings 


of 
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Jer. 1 of thoſe who were actual loſers. - The public 

» could not conceive, how ſo much ſeeming wealth 

| R$ could be ſo ſuddenly annihilated: And they, of 
15727. courle, ſuppoſed it all to be ſtolen, Terrible was 
their rage againſt the wretches whom they be- 


lieved to have embezzled it. 


Meaſures Jy theſe circumſtances, what remained to be 
of 1clief, | 
done ? George, with all his domeſtic Germans, 
were terribly alarmed, and almoſt began to wiſh 
themſelves ſafely quit of all concern with Britain, 
Sunderland was obliged, however reluQantly, to 
reſign the helm of government to Walpole and 
Townſhend. Walpole, a man, who was ſuppoſed 
to be fitter for the duties of a merchant's or uſurer's 
clerk, than any of the other candidates for mini- 
ſterial employment, recovered poſſeſſion of that 
official- conſequence of which the jealouſy and 
intrigues of Sunderland had, for a while, de- 
prived him, The Government relinquiſhed its 
Tight to that whole ſeven millions, which it was to 
have received from the South-Sea Company, 
The Company was obliged to accept a compoſition of 
a part for the whole, from ſome of its own ſtock. 
holders, who had borrowed money of it, upon 
the ſecurity of their ſtock. Its debts were then 
to be paid; and it remained able to pay them, 
Its different members were to be ſatisfied with 
thoſe 
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thoſe dividends upon their ſtock, which the in- Scr. I. 
CHAP, vil, 
tereſts and annuities from Government, and gg 1g 
profits of the Company's traffic, would actually * 
afford. The Directors, and thoſe other perſons con- * 
cerned in the Company's affairs, who had acted 
the moſt fraudently, were deprived of their eſtates 
for the Company's benefit. The King's ſervants 
and miſtreſſes loſt ſome parts of the bribes of ſtock, 
which they had obtained. Some of the guilty 
fled into exile; others delivered themſelves by 
ſuicide, from the poverty and ignominy to which 
they were condemned. The ſmaller Companies 
were obliged to contract their projects for plun- 
dering the nation by ſtock-jobbing, Even the 
Bank and the Eaſt - India Company experienced a 
temporary fall of the market. value of their ſtock. 
A new Jacobite plot was excited. Many an exe- 
cration was poured out againſt the South-Sea *. 


In this whole train of tranſactions, the Govern- The Go- 
ment were greatly blameable,—for accepting from bine 


the South-Sea Company, a bargain, of which the fen the. 
conditions were more advantageous to the nation, Bubble. 
than the Company could afford to give,—for 
aiding that ſyſtem of deceits, by which the public 
deluſion was carried to its higheſt pitch, —for 
accepting, miniſters, miſtreſſes, and favourites, 

© bribes, by which the property of the Company 

VoL. V. | 6 Z and 
See Tindal, vol. iv. Pope's Works paſim, &c. 
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Sect. I. and of the nation, was diſhoneſtly waſted. Walpole 
Crae.viil. 

WY Was the original projector of the affair: Sunderland 
N 0 was he who carried it into execution: Its failure 
1727- afforded to Walpole, the means of re-eſtabliſhing 
himſelf in the plenitude of miniſterial power. 
It does not appear, that villany was, from the firſt, 
intended: But, folly produced difficulties, which 
it was attempted to ſurmount by the reſources of 
knavery. In the progreſs of financial manage- 
ment, throughout the remainder of this reign ; 
debts were, from time to time, contracted; the 
burden of the taxes was thrown as much as 
poſſible upon commerce; but no new ſtock» 

jobbing project of vaſt magnitude, was tried, 

/ 


Principles IN their cowNECTIoxSs and DISSENSIONS with 
he in- 

5 the other nations of Europe, it muſt be confeſſed; 

of ER that George the Firſt and his miniſters do not 

an N n ne * 

litical ſy- appear to have vigilantly conſulted the beſt inte- 


— reſts of Britain. In former times, the ſecurity 
bol their Proteſtant xRLIGIO, — the protection and 
extenſion of their TRA DE, —the prevention of 

any one power, or any combination of powers, 

from threatening the cox Sr ot their iſle, the 

care of providing for the ſecurity and the honour- 

able treatment of their TRAVELLERs,—and the 
maintenance of their own honour, as a nation 


diſpoſed to hold ſacred the faith of ancient TREA- 
. TIES, 
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T1gs,—were the only principles, upon which the $*7-T. 
Britiſh Government were concerned to N 


their political interference in the ſyſtem of the 


European nations. But, in the courſe of more 72. 


than a century and a half, which had elapſed, 
ſince the æra of the Reformation; the fears of 
the irreſiſtible prevalence and reſloration of Po- 
pery, had been happily removed; and it began 
to become much more probable, that Proteſtantiſm 
ſhould, in one mode or another, e tend its inroads 
farther into the regions of Popery. Inſtead of any 
very ſtrong anxiety for the intereſts of religion, now 
influencing the political intercourſe of the nation; 
that anxiety—as to its influence upon policy, had 
entirely given place to other concerns. The care 
of maintaining the REvoLUTION-SETTLEMENT, 
had, ever ſince the æra of James's .abdication 
of his throne, ſucceeded to the Engliſh, as a 
principle of their political intercourſe with other 
nations, inſtead of the mere horror of the Papal 
religion, By the peace at Utrecht, almoſt all the 
relative intereſts of the different ſtates and kings» 
doms of Europe, had been happily adjuſted: The 
ſucceſſion to the Britiſh throne, was confirmed, 
upon. the order of the Revolution-eſtabliſhment ; 
The ambitious aſpirers after univerſal empire, 
had their eaglet-wings clipped, their keen viſion 
dimmed, their ſtrength of- bill and talon bro- 
ken: Commercial advantages of the higheſt 

6Z2 importance 


1100 


— 
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Soon |. importance were ſecured for Britain : Britiſh 
HAP. VIII. 


— ſubjets could travel no where abroad, without 


A. D. 
i 1714 to 
Y, 1727. 


meeting with much of that reſpect paid to them 
individually, which had been commanded by the 
ſplendour of the national glory. France, ex- 
hauſted by the war, and weak under a regency, 
and a minority, could not ſoon regain any de- 
gree of formidable greatneſs. Spain, governed 
by a Prince of French deſcent, was, however, 
more than almoſt any other kingdom, divided 
from France, by the jealouſies of intereſt ſubſiſt- 
ing between Philip and the Regent Duke of 


Orleans. The German Emperor; the Lord of 


dominions which were detached from one ano- 
ther, and diſperſed almoſt from one end of Eu- 
rope to the other ; having alſo ſacrificed the 


commercial advantages of the Netherlands to 


the wretched trader-jealouſy of the Engliſh and 
the Dutch; could never riſe to any greatneſs, 
that might prove formidable to the liberties of 
Europe. In the North, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Ruffia were balanced in ſuch equipoiſe, againſt 
one another, that they could not readily become 
formidable to any of their ſouthern neighbours. 
In ' thefe ' circumſtances ;- had George's miniſters 


been but tolerably honeſt and diſcerning; had he 


himſelf been without any particular entanglements; 
nothing could have been more eaſy than to main- 
tain, without expence, without riſk of ſudden war, 

N „„ without 


. 
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without any troubleſome - complexity of politics, a 
that high rank which Britain had attained in the 
European ſyſtem, and to preſerve all its intereſts 3 _ 
unviolated and unimpaired. | 177. 


Ir the Pretender had ſucceeded in overturning 
the Revolution: ſettlement of the Britiſh Crown 
and Conſtitution; the memory of the ill uſage, 
which he had met with from all his foreigag | 
friends, would probably have hindered him from | 
contracting with any of them, engagements hurtful 8 
to the political intereſts of his own kingdoms. | 
But, as even the virtuous. and patriotic William | 
had cheriſhed in his heart, partialities for his na- | 
tive Holland, of which his Britiſh ſubjects juſtly | 
complained : So George, even on the throne of George 
England, thought only of aggrandiſing Hanover, 3 
to which he was attached by all the habitual af. ©"?! 
fections and prejudices of more than fifty years. | 
He, hence, introduced into the ſyſtem of the po- 8 
licy of Britain, in its intercourſe with the Eu- | 
ropean nations, a new INTEREST, Which was 
little compatible, with thoſe intereſts which were 

truly its own, and which the Tory miniſters of 
Queen Anne had prepared it to purſue, ex- 
clufively. The ſecurity, the aggrandiſement, the 
honour of Hanover, were, henceforth, to be the 
primary objects of all the correſpondence of Bri- 
| | tain 
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Aon. aaa with foreign courts. Even the ſupport of 
eorge's family upon the Britiſh throne, was to 

Ko p dl be but a ſecondary one. Britain was, henceforth, 
2727. for a long while, to be ſubſervient to the inte- 
reſts of Hanover, juſt as a negro man or woman 

in our Weſt- India Iſies, muſt be the flave of the 
caprices, and muſt follow the motions, of the pu- 

nieſt infant child of his maſter. The very firſt ſteps, 
therefore, which George took, in regard to fo- 

reign Courts, began to alter and to confound all 


the accuſtomed relations of Britiſh policy, 


| His er. Tux famous CHARLES THE TWELFTH; after 
ö wards A ſeries of wars and victories, in which he ſtrove 
| Sweden. ith wonderful heroiſm and ſucceſs, to maintain 
to SWEDEN the authority of arbiter of the North, 
| and to enlarge the Swediſh dominions by new con- 
|| queſt from Denmark and from Ruſſia; was, at 
| laſt, betrayed by the faithleſs promiſes of the 
. Collacks and Tartars, as well as by the inconſi- 
| derate impetuoſity of his own military paſſions, 
| into a wild expedition of invaſion againſt Ruſſia ; 
in which, the want of neceſſaries, and the diffi- 
culties of an unknown region, expoſed Swediſh 
valour to be overpowered by Ruſſian numbers; 
| and left to Charles, no means of ſafety, except 
| the unhappy reſource of taking refuge in the 
| Turkiſh dominions. Fruitleſs endeavours to pro- 
| cure 
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cure a Turkiſh army, which he might yet lead to e 
the conqueſt of the Ruſſian empire, too long de 
tained him in exile, at a diſtance from the care 4. ot 
of his own kingdom. In his abſence, thoſe 17 
neighbours, who had been terrified, overpowered, 

and humbled by his former atchievements, began 

to take courage, to combine, to riſe in arms 

againſt him, to ſeize ſome of his unguarded poſ- 

ſeſſions, and to divide the ſpoil. George, rich 

in the revenues of Britain, and ſupported by its 

power, ſeized the opportunity, to enlarge his 
Hanoverian dominions by the acquiſition of the 

Swediſh Duchies of BREMEN and VERDEN, which 

lay adjacent. The intereſt of the Britiſh trade 
required, that Sweden ſhould till be maintained 

in ſufficient ſtrength, to prevent Denmark from | 
ſhutting up the entrance of the Baltic Sea againſt 6; 
Britiſh merchants, and from extorting thoſe 
exorbitant duties which it ſtrove to exact for 

acceſs through that entrance. They required, too, 

that Sweden ſhould be maintained, as a rival to 

the growing greatneſs of Ruſſia ; which already 
threatened to diſturb the balance of power in the 

North; and by conſequence, alſo, to endanger the 

ſecurity and the profits of the Britiſh trade to the 
Northern Seas. Careleſs of theſe intereſts of his 

new empire, George poſſeſſed himſelf of a part 

of the ſpoils of Charles the Twelfth ; and then, 


Was 


_- 


: 
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Ster. I. was willing even to annihilate Charles and Swe- 
CHAP.VIII 


Ly > den, if this had been poſſible. The Britiſh To- 


AB ries ſaw the miſchief of this policy, and loudly 


31725. execrated it. But, the charge of diſaffection 


ſeemed to the Whigs, to be a ſufficient anſwer to 
whatever the Tories had, on this head, urged. 
Charles, however, returned, at laſt, to his own 
dominions. His power and reputation were no 
longer great and ſplendid, as they had formerly 
been: But, his ardent ſpirit was ſtill unconquer- 
ed; his military paſſions were rather inflamed 
than extinguiſhed. He breathed menaces of de- 
ſtructive vengeance againſt all thoſe foes who had 
taken advantage of his abſence; againſt none more 
indignantly, than againſt the EleQor of Hanover 
and King of Britain. No milder revenge than 
the dethronement of George, would ſatisfy 
Charles's anger. Thus, beſide injudiciouſſy 
weakening Sweden, George had, by this ſeizure 
of Bremen and Verden, provided to his rival, the 
Pretender, a friend and ally who was already ac- 
cuſtomed to dethrone Kings and to give away 
kingdoms. Such was the firſt conſequence to 
Britain of its new political relations to Hano- 
ver! i 


Ae in- THz Pretender and his friends neglected not 
vale” to avail themſelves of this diſpoſition of the heroic 
323 Swede, towards King George. James had not 
8 | 


long 


reaten. 
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long reſided on the continent, after his ignomi- ——— 


nious return from Scotland, till a new alliance 


and a new conſpiracy began to be concerted in 
his favour. Gok RTE, the favourite miniſter of 
Charles, and Gyllenbourg, the Swediſh Ambaſſa- 
dor at London, were, on the part of Sweden, 
the principal negotiators of this treaty with the 
Pretender's friends. Money was largely promiſed 
to the Swedes: And Charles was expected to 
make a deſcent upon the Northern coaſt of Scot» 
land, at the head of twelve thouſand of his brave 
veterans. While the ſcheme was, yet, in pre- 
paration, it was betrayed to the miniſters of 
George. With a. bold violation of the laws of na- 


tions, they ſeized Goertz and Gyllenbourg in Hol- 


land and in England. The diſcovery diſconcerted 
the plot; but inflamed to a ſtill greater pitch, the 
reſentment of the Swediſh King. In defiance of 
Charles's anger ; George took new meaſures to 
| Preſerve thoſe duchies, which he had added, from 
Sweden, to Hanover, Charles failed not to give 
the Pretender and the Jacobites, new hopes; that, 
as ſoon as the neceſſities of his affairs ſhould per- 
mit, he would drive the Hanoverian from the 
Britiſh throne. New treaties, much expence, 
many meaſures of precaution, were to be em- 
ployed, to defeat the hoſtility of the fiery Swede. 
All this was the conſequence of George's inelina- 
tion to aggrandiſe Hanover at the expence of 


1714 to 
1727. | 


Vor. V. 714A Britain. 
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>. es Britain. No miniſters ever more juſtly deſerved 
HA 
— impeachment, than thoſe who could ſerve their 
55 . King in the proſecution of ſuch views, at the ex- 
1747. pence of their country, Fortunately, the prema- 
| ture death of Charles, anticipated the execution 
of thoſe plans of revenge, which he had concerted 
with the Pretender againſt the Britiſh King. Af- 
ter Charles's death, George purſued his purpoſe 
in regard to Bremen and Verden, by new trea- 
ties; and compelled the Swedes, at laſt, to yield 
to his wiſnes. Sweden was thus, to the injury of 
Britain, humbled and enfeebled, by George's 
means, and for the ſake of Hanover, till Ruſſia 
was enabled eaſily to overthrow the balance of 
power in the North “. 


Conduct THz eagerneſs of Oxford and Bolingbroke, to 
towares enter into the cloſeſt relations of alliance with 
ind Spain. France, had been reprobated by their Whig ad- 
verſaries, as the greateſt of their crimes. It 
ſeemed, that France was ſtill too powerful and toe 
ambitious, to be regarded in any other light, 
than as a dangerous rival, by the Brittſh Go- 
vernment : The amity of Spain was to be dili- 
gently cultivated, on account of the commercial 
advantages which it could grant to Britain : 'The 
Kings of Sicily and Portugal were to be ſupported, 
for the ſake of the ſree navigation of the Mediter- 


| ranean 
Tindal, vol. iv.: Coxe's Papers, &c, 
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ranean ſea, evenagainſt Auſtria, France, and Spain : Ser. I. 
Auſtria, as little formidable in the capacity of a yu 
maritime power, and not capable of ever aſpiring. a. D. 
to univerſal empire, was even to be cheriſhed in 1727. 


preference to France.—Spite of this ſtate of the 
political relations between Britain and theſe dif- 
ferent kingdoms ; and though France was far from 
being very friendly to the Pretender : George 
had no ſooner aſcended the Britiſh throne, than 
he gave himſelf up to cultivate the amity of France, 
in preference to that of all other nations. As a 
Prince of the German empire, he was jealous of 
the Emperor. Orleans was ready, for his own 
ſake, to ruſh into friendſhip with Britain. While 
Stair and Stanhope believed, that they drew Or- 
leans and Dubois his miniſter, to favour Britain 
at the expence of the intereſts of France; the 
truth was, that Orleans found his own beſt in- 
tereſt in engaging the Britiſh Court to ſupport his 


authority as Regent, and his hopes of the Gallic 


ſucceſſion, by entering into cloſer relations with 
him, than the exigencies of their own affairs re- 
quired. The Dutch were induced to enter into 
ſimilar connections with Orleans, by obtaining new 
commercial advantages, which honeſt care for the 
welfare of Britain, would have ſecured excluſively 
toBritiſh commerce. Theintereſts of the Emperor, 
were, for the ſake of Hanover, and to gratifythe re- 
| 7 42 ſentmentz 
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Sror. I. ſentments of Orleans, preferred to thoſe of Spain: 


Cup. v111. 


and it was reſolved to ſettle thoſe differences 
A. D. which were ſtill prolonged between the Emperor 


2714 to 


3727+ 


- Piſh reſentment againſt Britain. The Spaniſh 


and the Spaniſh Monarch, by an arbitrary com- 
mand from the Allied Powers of Britain, France, 
and Holland; in which, Philip, not without rea- 
ſon, complained, that his dignity was inſulted, and 
his intereſts were betrayed. ' Spain, thus neglected 
and oppoſed by the Britiſh nation, which ought 
rather to have been its moſt faithful ally; en- 
deavoured to form a navy for itſelf; to de- 
prive Britain, as much as poſſible, of the advan- 
tages of its commerce; and to aſſert its own rights 


againſt Auſtria, even in defiance of Britain, 


France, ana Holland. It is true, that the pride 
of Spain was forced to bow; and that her 
boaſted fleet was ſhattered and almoſt annihilated, 
by Byng and Walton, on the coaſt of Sicily. 
But, Alberoni and Elizabeth Farneſe were not 
entirely diſappointed. Though the King of Sicily 
added himſelf, as a fourth member, to the league 
for compoſing the differences between Auſtria and 
Spain; yer hoſtilities did not immediately ceaſe. 
A conſpiracy in France, 'had almoſt enabled the 
Spaniſh Council to overturn the power of the 
Regent, Orleans, The Jacobites and the Pre- 
tender were called to be the inſtruments of Spa- 


trade 
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trade was, for a time, almoſt loſt to the Britiſh. Szcr. I. 


merchants. Britain was engaged in all the ex · 2 | 


=o - 
pences of a war, in which nought but the inte 3 


reſts of the Duke of Orleans, and the care of 
Hanover, had involved her. Spain was, at laſt, in- 
deed, compelled to yield to thoſe terms of pacifica- 
tion with the Emperor, which Britain and France 
had dictated. But Spain was, at the ſame time, ren- 


dered the irreconcileable enemy of Britain; and 


preparation was made, for engaging Spain, at a fu- 


ture time, in a cloſe family. alliance with France, in 


oppoſition to Britain's moſt important intereſts. 
Such were the conſequences of Britain's alliance 
with France, and of that which was called the 


' QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE. ALBERONI was, indeed, 


diſgraced : But, what was the diſgrace of a foreign 
miniſter, in compariſon with the true intereſts of 
the Britiſh nation ? 


Is all this train of tranſactions, Spain ſeemed to 
reſume a new energy. It appeared, as if French- 
men and Italians, at the head of the Spaniſh Coun- 
cils, might reſtore to Spain the times of Charles 
the Fifth and of Philip the Second. The Pretender, 
in the hands of Alberoni and other Spaniſh 
miniſters, became much more formidable, than 
he had ever before been, to George's govern- 


ment, One powerful Spaniſh armament, deſtined 


to 


D. 
1727. 


| 
| 
| 
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to ſail, under the command of Ormond, and by 


— e way of Ireland, for the North of Scotland, 


was. fortunately for George, ſhattered by a ſtorm 
at Finiſterre, and was thus diſperſed, and diſabled 
from purſuing its courſe. But, two frigates, at 
laſt, made good their paſſage, in ſpite of the 
vigilance of the Britiſh fleet, from Spain, to Kin- 
tail, the country of the Mackenzies, and of the 
exile Earl of Seaforth, on the north-weſt coaſt of 
Scotland. The Mackenzies, during the exile of 
their Chieftain, had remained inviolably faithful 
in their attachment to his intereſts. Seaforth 
himſelf, Earl Mariſchal, the Marquis of Tulli- 


bairdine, with between three and four hundred 
-Spaniſh ſoldiers, bringing arms for two thou- 
ſand men, came in theſe frigates. There was no 


ready acceſs into the interior parts of Kintail, ſave 
by narrow paſſes, which a few reſolute ſoldiers 
might eaſily, defend, even againſt the moſt nume- 


rous multitudes. Yet, General Wightman, with 


a loyal army, marched againſt them. The Spa- 
niards were little able to contend with the diffi- 


culties of the country, and with the wants to 


- which they ſoon found themſelves, here, expoſed. 
The Highlanders were undiſciplined. In an en- 
gagement, the invaders and the rebel Highland- 


ers were entirely defeated. The Highlanders, 


fleeing to their hills and ſecret faſtneſſes, left the 
"Spaniards, alone, to the ſubſequent aſſault of the 


enemy; 
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enemy : The Spaniards, after rallying, and at- 8 
tempting, for ſome Hours, to defend themſelves,. 
on the ruins of an ancient ſtrong place; were at . 
laſt, obliged to ſurrender as priſoners at diſcre- 727. 
tion. Another deſtined Spaniſh expedition from 
Vigo, was prevented by the capture of that town 
by an Engliſh ſquadron. A new enterpriſe from 
St Andero, under the Duke of Ormond, proved 
equally fruitleſs. But, a great Engliſh expedition 
againſt Peru, under Admiral Hoſier, was, alſo, 
with great loſs fruſtrated ; becauſe it had been 
planned without knowledge of the winds, the 
coaſts, the ſeaſons, of thoſe regions againſt which 
it was to fail. And, though it be true, that all | | 
the bold projects of Spain and of Alberoni, were, 6-1 
for this time fruſtrated; it is not the leſs true, | 
that a power which ſhould have been ſupported 
was, in theſe tranſactions, for the ſake of Hano- 
ver, depreſſed ; that, all the extraordinary ex- 
pence of the Spaniſh war, was unneceſſarily in- 
curred ; that the internal commotions which were 
excited in Britain, by the hopes of the Jacobites 
from Spain, had thus their true origin in the 
guilt of George and his miniſters ; that deep, in- 
extinguiſhable hatreds againſt Britain were, hence, 
generated in the breaſt of the Spaniſh Monarch 
and his people, hatreds which were long to prove 
extremely hurtful to Britiſh commerce in the 
South-Seas ; that, Britain, in theſe, its meaſures | 
| 5 towards 
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Sect. I. 
ar towards Spain, made preparation for that cloſe 


family, union between the French and the Spaniſh 
A. D. , Sovereigns, which was, at a future time, to be 


1714 b 


172). accompliſhed 2 


Spain and New evil effects ſoon enſued from the con- 


we 94 duct of George and his miniſters towards Spain, 


mint Bri The Spaniſh intrigues with the French nobility, 


tuin. had, to ſuch a degree, irritated and offended the 


French Government; that, a marriage, between 


the boy-king of France and the daughter df Philip, 
which had been negotiated, but on account of the 
infancy of the bride, not yet conſummated, was, 
on this account, diffolyed ; and the Spaniſh Prin- 
ceſs was ſent back, in diſgrace, from France, to her 
father. Philip, in his indignation for this affront, 
implored the friendly mterpoſition of Britain, to 
protect the honour of his family, But the miniſters 
of France were the creatures and penſioners of the 
Court of Britain; and the Britiſh; miniſters, per- 
haps the penſioners of France. Philip's com- 
plaints were heard with indifference; and a new 
opportunity of winning the permanent attachment 
of Spain was, for ever, loſt. In his diſtreſs, the 
Spaniſh Monarch made his complaint to his late 
enemy, the German Emperor. Terms were ſoon 
mutually een between Charles and Philip, 


which 


* Tindal: Duclo's Hiſtory of Lewis the Fifteenth: Coxe' $ Lite 
of RIO and Original Papers, &&, 
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which united them in oppoſition to the formidable Hao 8 | 
and intimate connection of France with Britain yu | 
Engagements were formed between them, that 7 70 
again, though fruitleſsly, threatened Britain, 1725. | 
afforded a new refuge for the Jacobites in | 
Spain, and prepared to gratify the ambition | | 
of the Spaniſh Queen, by providing royal ſettle- | 
ments for her younger ſons in Italy. Gibraltar 
was again beſieged by the Spaniards ; beſieged, i 
indeed, without ſucceſs; but not without occa- 4 
ſioning an alarm and an expence to defend it, | 
which a wiſer policy might have ſpared. The 
ſucceſs of our fleets and armies, is never to be viewed 
as an excuſe for that wretched policy by which fleets 
and armies have been miſemployed. At the Court of 
France, in the mean while, George's miniſters 
were chiefly employed in the important bufineſs of 
negotiating a marriage between de la Frilliere a 
French nobleman, and the niece of one of George's 
miſtreſſes. For ſuch baſe and petty affairs, were 
the beſt intereſts of Britain and of ber poſt 


renn and See * 


Tux Campbells and their friends continued, du- g, orf 
ring almoſt all this while, to have the chief influence Scotland. 
in the Government of ScoTLAND. Wherever the 
UNION-TREATY interfered, or ſeemed to interfere 
with the plans of the Adminiſtration ; it was 

„ G57 = -- fearntally 


- *Caxe's Memoirs and Papers: Craftſman vol. 1. : Inquities into 
the Reaſons of the Conduct of Great Britain, printed by J. Roberts, 
17 77 ,—Attetbury's Correſpondence, publiſhes by Lord Hailes, 
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 ſcornfully violated, or vreſted by miſinterpreta- 


. tion, to their purpoſe. The ſuſpicion of Jaco- 


| 5 * 
1727 · 


bitiſm afforded a pretence for the conſtant main- 
tenance of a conſiderable military force among 
the Scots. Cadogan, Carpenter, Wightman, 


Wade, employed as Generals in Scotland; opened 
up the Highlands; and poſted detachments, and 


fortified ſtrong- holds, by means of which the Clans 


were reduced to a ſtate of more effective ſub- 


miſſion to the Government. Lord LovAr, whoſe 


ſeaſonable aid had eminently contributed to the 


ſuppreſſion of the rebellion; was gratified with a 


penſion of four hundred pounds Sterling, a- year; 


was honoured with the command of an Indepen- 
dent Company of ſoldiers; and was put in a con- 


dition to re-eſtabliſh the fortunes of his houſe. 


. Lovart, having thus dexterouſly recovered his 


| honours and fortunes ; and having proved to the 


Pretender, that he was, indeed, capable of being 
a a formidable enemy; again reſolved to follow his 


inclinations and ſecretly became the partizan of 


the Pretender's intereſts, Scotland was loaded 
with a malt. tax and with other taxes and cuſtoms; 


Which, though the impoſition of them did not 


literally violate the treaty of the union ; yet were 


more grievous than that Scotland could bear 
them, without being, in compariſon with Eng- 


land, extremely injured. The cy/ffoms, too, were 
ſtill felt to be extremely burdenſome. And, in- 
deed, 
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deed, the taxes and duties impoſed on trade and — 
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HAP. vIIr. 


commodities, were very ſkilfully contrived to ope- 


rate with the force of direct prohibitions, in all 
thoſe caſes in which Scottiſh trade, manufactures, 
or produce threatened to ariſe into commercial 


competition with thoſe of England. The Scots, 


in general, accounted themſelves to be very in- 
juriouſly oppreſſed by the military force which was 
maintained among them, and by thoſe legions of ex- 
ciſemen and cuſtomhouſe-officers, which were di- 
ſperſed throughout their country. They waged a 
general and not very ſecret war with the cuſtom- 


houſe-officers and exciſemen. In ſpite of oaths, it 


was not thought, among the merchants, an hainous 
crime, to defraud the Government of duties, 
which it ſeemed cruelly oppreſſive and unjuſt to 


attempt to levy. By this means, averſion to the 


"hs 


Government of the Houſe of Hanover, and a 


general ſpirit of diſcontent, were kept up in Scot= 


land, long after they might have been almoſt en- 
tirely calmed and ſuppreſſed by a more prudent 


Adminiſtration. Happily, the Preſbyterian clergy 
of the eſtabliſhed church, were ſtill cheriſhed 
by the Government, with a care which made them, 


A. D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


its ſteady and active friends. The Epiſcopalians, re- 


fuſing to own the Revolution- government, under 
which they had ever been proſcribed and oppreſſ- 
ed, drew upon themſelves, new disfavour and 
oppreſſion, by the concern which they took to ad- 

| F vance 
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2 vance the intereſts of the Pretender. There 
>=. wanted but the repeal of the law appropriating 


A. D. 


1714 to 
1727. 


the patronages of eccleſiaſtical livings, to have 
made all the Preſbyterians entirely ſatisfied 
with the preſent ſettlement of public affairs. It 
was in this reign, that the Crown began to give a 
tnouſand pounds a- year, to be applied to the con- 
verſion and religious civilization of the poor 


Highlanders: And the continuance of this dona- 


tion muſt be confeſſed to have contributed, per- 
haps than any other expedient of the ſame reign, 
gradually to extinguiſh the latent ſparks of re- 
bellion in the Highlands. At one time, the 
people of the burghs, were almoſt diſpoſed to 
reſiſt the execution of the malt. tax, by force of 
arms. But, General Wade and his ſoldiers ſoon 
taught the inhabitants of Glaſgow and its neighbour- 


hood, that the defign of ſuch a reſiſtance, would 


be much more prudently relinquiſhed. It was in 


the progreſs of this reign, that the inhabitants of 


the country; who, in the Lowlands, began to be 
diſpoſſeſſed of their crofts and cottages by the 
landholders; forming pariſhes for hlack- cattle which 


might be fold into England; were excited to 


gather together in multitudes, to break down 
the inclofures of their landlords, and to endea- 
vour, by a fruitleſs violence hurtful to themſelves, 
alone, to prevent an improvement in huſbandry, 
that threatened to deprive the poor of the means 


of 
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of ſubſiſtence. Amidſt all this, banking attempts, Sor. f. 
the trade to Germany and the Baltic Sea, the — 
trade to North America and the Weſt Indies, A. D. 


to 1714 
began, in this reign, to contribute ſomewhat to- 17527, 


wards the excitement of induſtry in Scotland, 
and towards the enriching of this Kingdom by 
commerce *. 


In the mean time, the Government of IxE- 
LAND, was neither popularly, nor beneficially 
conducted. Even Broderick, Lord Middleton, 
whoſe ſervices in the Iriſh Parliament, had been 
ſignally uſeful to the new Sovereign, and to the 
Whig party, at.the æra of George's acceſſion ; 
was diſguſted with the ſpirit of the Government; 
and was almoſt driven to enter into new ſchemes 


of Tory oppoſition, The trade, the manufac- A of 
tures, the agriculture of Ireland were, in every 5 


inſtance, ſacrificed to thoſe of Britain. Ireland, 

ſtill more than Scotland, was treated as a ſub- 
ject . country, which it was not prudent for Eng- 
land, to raiſe, too eagerly, into a flouriſhing con- 
dition. Whenever the hand of Government 
was to be interpoſed to perform any thing for the 
utility of the country; care was taken to make 
that interpoſition, a fob, by which the miſtreſſes 
or minions of the Monarch, or 'the creatures of 


his 


* Tindal, vol. iv.: Arnot's Hiſtory of Edinburgh: Swinton's 
Abridgement of the Statutes; Statiſtical Accounts, paſſim : De- 
Ciſions of the Court of Scilion, &c. 
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his miniſters, might be, by fraud or extortion, 


wa gratified and enriched. There was a want of a 


A.D. 
1774 to 
1727. 


new comage of copper- money, for the neceſſities 
of ordinary internal traffic. An Engliſhman of 
the name of Woop, by a bribe to the Ducheſs of 
Kendal, procured a patent for ſupplying Ireland 
with the needed quantity of copper-coins, of 


Which he was in haſte to avail himſelf. But, in 
granting this patent, the miniſters had departed 


from the former practice of coining copper-money 
for Ireland: They had made no ſtipulations to 
oblige the patentee to give, on demand, gold 
and filver, in exchange for his own halfpence : 
They had left it in his power, to make his copper- 
coins far inferior, in their intrinſic value, to the 
juſt ſtandard, without falling under any great 
danger of detection and puniſhment : They had 
allowed the coinage to be made in England and 
the coins to be thence imported into Ireland, in 
ſuch a manner, that the Iriſh, amid the prejudices 
and falſe principles which were then prevalent 
concerning the nature and relations of money, 
could look upon the whole meaſure of the pa- 
tent, as nothing elſe but a baſe expedient for 
draining away all their gold and filver, without 
giving them in exchange, aught but the impure 
copper and the braſs of England. Even the'Iriſh 
Whigs diſapproved the meaſure, Swirr, now, 
living in ſullen exile at Dublin, as Dean of St 

hogs 1 Patricks 
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Patrick's cathedral; and having been, even there, 2 T. 
HAP. VIII. 


unpopular as a Tory, or perhaps worſe, ever 
A. b. 


ſince the death of Queen Anne; aroſe, as a ſtrong 
man awakening from his ſleep; and, in a ſeries 
of admirable letters, in the character of a pRarzr, 
taught the Iriſh, how to defeat Wood's patent ; 
obliged the Britiſh miniſters to recall that patent; 
and eſtabliſhed hiaſelf in a degree of favour with 
the whole Iriſh nation, as the molt incorrupt, intel- 
ligent, vigilant, and patriotic of politicians; which 
was, in truth, more enviable than the grandeur of 
any miniſter; and was a better reward for his 
public exertions, than aught that even Oxford 
and Bolingbroke could have beſtowed, in the 
days when Swirr was their boſom-confident, and 


a ſharer in their miniſterial power. Swirr muſt | 


de confeſſed to have been among the moſt ambi- 
tious of men: But, his ambition aſpired to at- 
tain political greatneſs, ſolely by the diſintereſted 
promoting of the real public good, which few of 
his contemporaries could, with equal perſpica- 
city, diſtinguiſh and explain, The Papiſts, who 
compoſed far the greater part of the popula- 
tion of Ireland; were reſtrained and opprefled ; 
without ſeeing any benignant means employed, 
to civilize their manners, to reconcile them to 
the Government under which they were doomed 
to live, or to inſtrut them in reformed Chri- 
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17t4 to 


1727. 


ſtianity; without ſeeing any attempts employ- 


ed, to make them a ſtrength, not a means of 
weakneſs, 


—ͤ—ũ— 2 ͤ —́GEÜ—Ü— — — 
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ore, by weakneſs, to the State. Carteret, a man of ta- 
wo lents, going as Lord Lieutenant, to Ireland, at a 
ok time when Walpole's arts had driven him from 
1727, the office of Secretary of State; ſhewed a diſpo- 
ſition to reject the excluſive, government of the 
Whig faction, and to invite the Tories alſo to the 
Court. But Carteret had not, himſelf, ſufficient 
power, to purſue thoſe meaſures which he ap- 
proved, or to procure an equal plan of Govern- 
ment to be adopted *. 


Colonies, THE COLONIES and PLANTATIONS, lying at a 
Bons, and diſtance from the ſeat of the Government; were 
Trade. indeed negleQed ; but enjoyed alſo the advan- 
tage of not having their natural vigour of proſpe- 
rity checked, by too much of abſurd miniſterial 
interpoſition. The coloniſts in North America, 
were beginning, in the courſe of this reign, to 
become induſtrious, opulent, and multitudinous. 
In ſpite of all the conteſts which aroſe with the 
Court of Spain, the inhabitants of the Britiſh 
Weſt- India Iſlands acquired conſiderable gains by 
their trade, partly open and lawful, but chiefly 
contraband, to the Spaniſh dominions in South 
America. The Eaſt-India Company were left to 
manage for themſelves, all their own concerns in 
the regions of the Eaſt. At the bidding of 
their commercial eh the Government in- 


| $2 terpoſed 
* Swift's Waks, gun Sheridan's Life of Swift; Coxe's 


Papers, 
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terpoſed, to prevent the eſtabliſhment of an Au- Sect, 1. 
ſtrian Eaſt-India Company at Oſtend, and thus LI 
to lock up the Netherlands from that traffic 1 
by which they had been anciently enriched. As 1727. 
the trading part of the community had gradually . | 
riſen to a condition which gave them a powerful | 
influence over the deliberations of the Legiſla- | 
ture; as a very large proportion of the revenues | | 
of the State, was levied upon trade; as the 
continued proſecution of commerce, and the ap- 
plication of letters to illuſtrate its nature and re- 
lations, had begun to teach politicians ' how to | 
reconcile its intereſts better than formerly, with +" 
thoſe of civil gavernment : The regulations con- | 
cerning trade, which were, during this reign, in- WE 
troduced into the laws of Britain, appear to have | | 
been ſomewhat more beneficial and more con- | | 
ſiſtent with truly enlightened principles, than 
thoſe which had their origin in the reigns that | 
preceded. But, it is not true, as has been al. 
ledged, that any high praife is, for this, due to | 
Walpole, as if it had originated from his ſingu- 
larly perſpicacious and comprehenfive diſcernment 
of the true intereſts of Britiſh commerce. It 
was the increafing authority of the trading com- 
panies, and of the mercantile part of the nation 
in general; it was the enlarged intelligence of the 
age; it was the information forced upon the fi- 
nancial miniſters, from the offices of the cuſtoms 
Vol. V. 70 C and 
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8 I. and other taxes; not the genius or patriotic vigi- 
Ch. viII. 


r uhsce of Walpole; which atchieved thoſe im- 
Ar $i provements *. 


Sources of Am1DsT all the miſgovernment of a reign, | 
— in which the aggrandiſement of Hanover, the de- 
8 preſſion of the Tories, the enriching of the royal 
miſtreſſes, and the ſoothing of the diſcontents of 
the people by deceitful appearances, were the 
primary object of the Monarch and his miniſters: 
Yet, the proſperity of the Britiſh empire failed not 
to make conſiderable advances. The bounties of 
NATURE ; the general INDUSTRY and INTELLI-' 
GENCE of the people; the powers of the carirar 
STOCK, Previouſly accumulated on the lands and 
in the houſes; the permanent, effective ſyſtem 
of Laws, Which cannot be ſuddenly diverted 
from their ordinary operation; the zxMULATIVE 
IMITATION of neighbours and rivals; the pu- 
BLIC MORALS, making, of neceſſity, a continual 
improvement with the increaſing corre&neſs and 
diffuſion of uſeful knowledge; the school, the 
ACADEMY, the PULPIT, the PRESS, the ſcene of 
SOCIAL CONVERSE; are the true principles and 
ſources, on which, infinitely more than on the 
conduct of any ADMINISTRATION, the proſpe- 
rity of ſtates and kingdoms muſt, for ever de- 


pend. 
* Coxc's Original Papers, &c, 
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pend. Compared with the combined influence Ster. I, 


is, actually as nothing in the balance. Accu- 
mulated with them, in the ſame ſyſtem, it will 
indeed conſiderably increaſe their energies. In the 
reign of George the Firlt, the power of ſo many 
beneficial circumſtances, which his miniſters could 
not controul, produced happy effects that were, 
at a future time, to be, by flatterers and drivel- 
lers, aſcribed to the miniſtry of Walpole. Learn- 
ing; though diſcountenanced at Court, ia the 


reign of a Monarch who could not ſpeak the 


language of his ſubje&s, and under a miniſter 
who could not write that language with happier 
elegance of phraſe or with more grammatical ac- 
curacy of conſtruction, than any pettyfogging 
country attorney ; was, yet, ſuſtained and pro- 
moted, by its own living, inextinguiſhable energy, 
and by that force of improvement which it had 
acquired under the better auſpices of the pre- 


ceding reign. Commerce was extended and en- 


riched, by the capital and intelligence of the mer- 


HAP. vit. 
of all theſe cauſes, that of a mere Government ya. 


A.D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


chants, and by the uſe of thoſe advantages which 


the peace of Utrecht had ſecured to them. The 
enthuſiaſm of the age for colenization and foreign 


ſettlement, contributed much to enrich and im- 


prove the Britiſh colonies. The woollen manu- 


| fadure, powerful, by its capital, its deep founda- 


your; and the general partiality with which the 
7C2 | nation 


—— — en nf — — — — — — 
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_ Sect. I. nation viewed it, could not, even under the au- 
e of Sunderland and of Walpole, meet any 


ſignal check to its proſperity. The linen- manu - 


175. factures of Scotland and Ireland muſt,” indeed, be 


owned to have languiſhed, in the preſent reign. 
Even the vigilance and activity of the Parlia- 


mentary enemies of the miniſters, ſerved to en- 
lighten the miniſterial meaſures : For while the 
Oppoſition reprobated whatever was liable to 


blame ; the miniſters were often forced to adopt 


what was right and expedient for the whole na- 


tion, not of choice, but for fear of their adver- 
ſaries. The keen Parliamentary contentions be- 
tween the Miniſtry and the Oppoſition, ſerved 
greatly to enlighten public opinion, and to endow 
it with a new authority over the conduct of the Le- 
giſlature and the Government. The army might 
languiſh, and the martial ſpirit of the nation de- 
cline : But, the extenfion of trade and naviga- 
tion, neceſſarily augmented the maritime ſtrength 
of Britain, by forming, and maintaining a great 
number of additional ſailors ; who, if war ſhould 
ariſe, 'might he engaged in the naval defence 
of their country; and who, amid the dangers 


and hardſhips of a. ſea-faring life, were accu- 


ſtomed to the conſtant exerciſe of a fortitude and 
courage, equal to the boldeſt daring and to the ſe- 
verelt trials of war. Even the morals of the 
nation, ſeem to have been improved, in ſpite of 

the 
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the profligate example of the Court; for, te fragt | ; 
Court was, by its Germanized character, in aa l 
conſiderable degree, inſulated and ſecluded-from 4. P. 3 
the intercourſe and admiration of the people. 77. ; 


In the Parliament and throughout the country, 


a race of young politicians and patriots were ö 
formed, amidſt the reigning conteſts, whoſe talents i 
and growing experience promiſed to Britain, a | | 
number of able orators and ſtateſmen to adorn the | | 
riſing age. Wherever the authority or the example 8 j 


of the Court, were able to operate deciſively | 
upon the national proſperity ; their influence was h 
_ almoſt always hurtful. But, that influence was, IS 
comparatively, inconſiderable: And therefore, l 
the nation Kill 'louriſhedi—Deſides, it lo not | 
to be denied; that when George and his mini- 
ſters had no private ends to ſerve, with which 
the true intereſts of the public were incompa- | 
tible; and if they, at the ſame time under- | 
ſtood theſe public intereſts ; they, then, ne 
eee them. | 
| Y Fa | 
AT length, in the ſummer of the year one D. tf and 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven, on the ET \ 
_ eleventh day of June, between Delden and Oſna- the Firſt. | 
burg in Germany, and on his way to Hanover, 
George died of a paralytic lethargy, in the ſixty- | 
eighth year of his age, the thirteenth of his | 
reign 5 1 
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reign; diſappointing Bolingbroke's hopes of 


peedy elevation to the poſt of Prime Miniſter ; 


A.D. 
1714 to 
1727. 


and gratifying that impatience, with which the 
greater part of the Britiſh nation longed for thoſe 
changes, which were expected to take place in the 
reign of his ſon and ſucceſſor. Little remains to 
be added concerning his character. His perſonal 


figure was diminutive ; yet was his aſpect neither 
unpleaſing, nor without dignity. He was not 


deſtitute of perſonal valour, nor of talents for 


military command. He was ſteadily faithful to 
old friends and attachments; to the intereſts of 


his native Hanover; to the Engliſh Whigs; to 


his old German miſtreſſes. He was an unkind and 
unfaithful huſband ; a harſh-and jealous parent; a 
Sovereign who too willingly connived at the baſe 
and avaricious corruption of the minions by whom 
he was ſurrounded. He reſigned the interior Go- 
vernment of Britain, in a great meaſure, to his 


miniſters ; yet, failed not to oblige chem to ſacrifice 
the intereſts of their country to his caprices and pre- 
judices. It is highly diſgraceful to his memory; 


that he did not, from the time at which the Act of 


Settlement promiſed him the ſucceſſion to the Bri- 


_ tiſh throne; apply himſelf, to ſtudy the language, 


laws, manners, and intereſts of the empire, over 
which he expected, one day, to reign. He was 


perhaps the moſt FORTUNATE Prince of the age in 
: which 
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which he lived. Without any efforts by himſelf, Sror. I. 


Char. viit. 


he became the Sovereign of a great empire: LL 


often as rebellion aroſe againſt him; it was ſtil 


A.D. 
1714 to 


happily ſuppreſſed : Notwithſtanding the errors of 1727. 


his Adminiſtration ; the favour of the Whigs pre- 
ſerved him, to the laſt, conſiderably popular in 
Britain: He ſaw the ELzcToRaL dignity confer- 
red on his family; and tranſmitted to his ſon, 2 
Crown, which he had not inherited from his fa- 


ther: Even the peace of Utrecht, the work of 


men whom he deemed his enemies, contributed 


in the moſt ſignal manner, to the eaſe and felicity 


of his ſucceſſion to the Britiſh. throne, by taking 


away from France, and Spain, any ſtrong preſent 
intereſts to excite a civil war in Britain : It was 


happy, that, notwithſtanding the il. judged ar- 


rangements of his policy, he was able to main- 
tain, to the laſt, a powerful aſcendency in the 
political ſyſtem of the powers of Europe. 


190 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IX. 
bi AND LAST. 


Reign of GEORGE the Second.—1x 727 to 1748, &c. 


en HEN the news of the death of George the 
9 Firſt, was received in England; it was 


— D. ſuppoſed, that the power of Walpole, as miniſter, 
1748. would now terminate. The fucceffor had been 
attached, while Prince of Wales, to other favou- 
rites: And he was guided by the talents of Caro- 
Hopes of line, his Queen, to whom Walpole was believed 
to have given offence. It was expected by the 
Tories; that the diſmiſſal of Walpole, might oc- 
caſion a great diviſion of the Court Whigs; which, 
by its conſequences, would neceſſarily open new 
acceſs for the Tories, to thoſe places of miniſterial 
power, from which their enemies ſtrove to keep 

them, for ever, at a diſtance. | 


Bur, theſe expectations were diſappointed. 
SIR SPENCER CoMPTON, whom GEORGE the 
SEconD would willingly have preferred, was 

8 | | too 


ä 
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too diffident of his talents, to undertake, with 71 RY 

the ſame boldneſs as WALPOLE, to conduct: 

the King's buſineſs with full ſucceſs. He feared 0 wp 

to act the part of miniſter ; while Walpole and 1748. 

Townſhend ſhould be in the Oppoſition. Walpole 

found means to perſuade QuEEN CAROLINx, that — 

he would be more entirely her creature, and would, - — 

in the Adminiſtration, make himſelf more im- George the 

plicitly ſubſervient, than any perſon, to her wiſhes. "_ 

Compton was put off with a peerage and other 

inferior favours. WALPOLE was, to the aſtoniſh- 

ment of both his friends and his enemies, re- 

eſtabliſhed in more than his former greatneſs of 

miniſterial power, All the ceremonies of the ac- 

ceſſion of George the Second, paſſed with due 

ſolemnity, The adminiſtration of Scottiſh affairs 

was intruſted by Walpole, to ILavy and his bro- 

ther Argyle. The ſame plan of Government 

which had, before, prevailed, was renewed and 

continued in reſpect to Ireland. —Even after every 

other hope had failed ; the Tories with the auxi- 

liary Whigs, in the oppoſition, {till flattered them- 

ſelves; that the King's miſtreſs, Mrs Howard; to 

whom Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift affiduouſly - 

paid their court ; might ſurpaſs with George the 

Second, the influence of his Queen, and might 

enable them to overthrow and ſupplant Walpole. 

They were diſappointed. George thought his 
Vol. V. 7D Queen 
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x Queen the wiſeſt of women, although he might 


A dy others not leſs alluring in perſonal loveli- 


A.D. 
1727 to 
1749. 


3 


neſs, Mrs Howard's; political influence was tried, 
and found to be very ſmall. Thoſe who paid 
their court, thus, to the miſtreſs, made the 
Queen, their irreconcileable enemy, Walpole, 
having always flighted the miſtreſs ; and paying 


great apparent reſpect to that wiſdom and learning, 


upon which CaroLIxE particularly valued herſelf; 
became continually more acceptable ta her. He 
governed the Queen: She governed the King. 
Walpole was thus left to ſway the whole authority 
of the Britiſh Government, more abſolutely than 
ever: Hanover continued to be the rudder by 
which the political movements of the whole Bri- 


tiſh empire were guided: The fame corrupt 


ſyſtem as before, was {till ſuffered to prevail, 


THzRE was peace between Britain and all the 
other nations of Europe, except the Spaniards, at 
the æra of the acceſſion of George the Second. 
After alarming the other nations for no long pe- 
riod, the ſudden fondneſs of the alliance between 


the Courts of Madrid and Vienna had cooled. 


The death of the Duke of Orleans, and at length 


the acceſſion of Fleury, the preceptor of Lewis 
the Fifteenth, to the authority of firſt miniſter of 
France, Oe to that variance, which, in ſpite 


of 
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of the ties of conſanguinity, had, for a while, pre- Ster. 
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I. 


vailed between the Sovereigns of France and Spain. 


The politics of the North, and in particular, the * 
new connections formed between the Courts of 
Peterſburgh and Vienna, began to alarm the Bri- 
tiih Monarch for the ſafety of his German poſ- 
ſeſſions, and eſpecially for thoſe dear acquiſitions, 
the duchies of Bremen and Verden. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances ; the mediation of France; the con- 
cerns of the Britiſh South-Sea trade; and the 
earneſt deſire of George, who inherited his father's 
partiality for Hanover, 'to guard againſt the ma- 
chinations of the German and the Northern 


powers; obliged the Britiſh miniſters, in the very 


commencement of the new-reign, to urge towards 
a termination, a treaty for peace with Spain, which 


had been, for ſome time, in negotiation. Gibraltar 


and Minorca might not be reſtored, ſince they were 
to the Britiſh trade and ſhips of war, the keys of 
acceſs to the Mediterranean ſea. Thoſe advan- 
tages for the commercial navigation of the South- 
Seas, which the treaty of Utrecht had ſecured to 
Britain, might not be relinquiſhed, But, the 
ambition of the Spaniſh Queen, to whom Phi- 
lip yielded the ſubſtantial exerciſe of his au- 
thority ; was more acceptably gratified, by the 
promiſe of Walpole ; to compel the German 
Emperor, by the terrors of the Britiſh navy, all- 

333 1 powerſul 


1727 1 


174 . 
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powerfal in the Mediterranean Sea; to grant to 


WWA.the Spaniſh Princes, her ſons, the honours and 


A. D. 


1727 to 
1748. 


rights of inveſtiture, as Sovereigns of the Italian 
principalities of Parma, Placentia, and Tuſcany; 
fieffs of the German or Roman empire. By this 


article, the faith of a treaty ſtill in force between 
the Courts of London and Vienna, was raſhly vio- 
lated. But, the deſires of the French were ſatis- 


fied: And George ſaw himſelf ſtrengthened by the 


friendſhip of France and Spain againſt whatever the 
wrath of Auſtria might meditate. It is eaſy to diſcern, 
that, ſince the æra of the peace of Utrecht, the 


authority of Britain among the powers of the con- 
tinent muſt have mightily declined ; otherwiſe, it 
would not have been neceſſary, now, to purchafe 
the ſecure poſſeſſion of Gibraltar and Minorca; 
places which had been very willingly ceded to Bri- 


rain, at the firſt ; by a condition fo humiliating, as 


the virtual breach of faith with another ally. Spain 
was ſcarcely gratified by that which Britain now 
agreed to do for her; becauſe it was rather to the 
intermediation of France ſhe owed the favour. 
Auſtria was  grievouſly offended : for the Empe- 


ror's conſequence was ſtighted; and it was propo- 


ſed to compel him, by the authority of his neigh- 


| bours, to grant an inveſtiture, which he was, at 


the time, of himſelf inclined to refuſe. Charles 
the Sixth, for a time, perſiſted in refuſing thoſe 
inveſtitures which Britain and France had agreed 
e : to 
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to procure from him, to the children of Spain. 


Caae. IX. 


But, ſo ſtrong confederacies had been formed. 
on all ſides, againſt him, and ſo many of the Ger- . . 
man Princes received annual ſubſidies, or occa- 741. 


-fional ſums of money from Britain; that, he 
was, at laſt, obliged to ſtifle his reluQance. 
The Spaniards, thus gaining entrance anew in- 
to Italy, hoped, that they might, in due time, 
recover the ancient poſſeſſions of the Spaniſh 
Crown, in that country.—lt was, with great re- 
luctance, and with a compliance fatal to the com- 
merce of his dominions of the Netherlands, that 
Charles ſaw himſelf, at the ſame time, obliged by 
the commercial jealouſy of the Britiſh Court, to 
conſent to the abolition of an Eaſt-India Company 
which he had eſtabliſhed at Oſtend. The nations 
had not yet learned; that it was beneficial to a 
commercial nation, to be ſurrounded rather by 
neighbours who were opulent and induſtrious, 
than by ſuch as were idle and poor. They ſtrove 
to enrich themſelves, by fettering, every one as 
much as poſſible, the hands and limbs of his 
neighbours. But, the eſtabliſhment of the Eaſt- 
India Company of Oſtend, bad been an infraction 
of the treaty of Utrecht and of ſubſequent treaties 
founded upon that one. The abolition of this 
Company was, therefore, vigorouſly demanded, 
and was obtained. Perhaps, the Dutch were, in 

„ e =_ | this, 
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Sacr. J. E. this, . much 17 84 as the Wannen of Neb: 


Char. IX 


CL tain 2 


n. 8 1 | 
1727 to 5 3 R 
1748. A New general election, within a ſhort time 


after the-acceſſion of George the Second, pro- 


3 cured to the Court, a ſufficient majority to ſup- 
arlia- ; 


ment. port its meaſures in the two Houſes of Parlia- 


ment. But, the fear of invaſion and rebellion 
was, now, becoming, every day, weaker: And 
the miniſters were, therefore, to loſe a great part of 
thoſe advantages which they had derived from the 

imputation of Jacobitiſm and conſpiracy, to all 
neue eee | 


Genetal Tas internal Government of Britain was till 
1 conducted upon the ſame principles of Admini- 
niſtration. ſtration as before. The laws were ſuffered, in 
general, to take their free courſe. The Courts 
of Juſtice were filled, for the greater part, with 
Judges of talents, diligence, learning, diſcern- 
ment, and integrity. The public revenues were 
collected and again expended, through the hands of 
perſons, whoſe embezzlements and breaches of 
truſt, were ſuch as, in the management of the ſmall 
affairs of private perſons, would have brought very 
many of them to have periſhed, by the moſt ig- 
nominious mode of death, on the ſcaffold. No 


diplomatic 


Inquiry into the W of the condud of Great Britain: 
. Craftsman, vol, ii. &c, 
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7. IX. 


chatacter and talents, were, ordinarily, caplored oye 


to manage the concerns of Britain in foreign &. P. 


27 to 


Courts. Scottiſh affairs were left in the hands of 1748, 


the Earl of Ilay : And the meaſures which might 
have the moſt effectually reconciled the whole 
Scottiſh Clans to the Government of Hanover, 
were, by conſequence, too. careleſsly purſued. 
The em of ſecuring a Parliamentary majority, 
for the meaſures of Government ; by bribery at 
elections; by the diſpoſal of places, not to per- 


| ſonal merit, but to elections and Parliamentary in- 


tereſt ; by the corrupting diſtribution of penſions ; 
by treating even eccleſiaſtical, juridical, naval, 
and military merit with contempt—where Par. 
liamentary power and compliances were wanting 
to ſupport them ;—wes made, continually more 
and more, the avowed plan of the Adminiſtra- 
tion, New meaſures of improvement, when pro- 
poſed from thoſe who were intereſted in the ac- 
compliſhment of them, if they roſe not in oppoſi- 
tion to the plans and views of the miniſter and 
his friends, were not, in Parliament, wantonly 
cruſhed and rejected. The care to augment thoſe 
revenues which were levied upon commerce, moved 
Walpole to introduce ſeveral beneficent meaſures 
for the regulation of the duties and bounties of 


the Britiſh trade. A /tanding military force which 


Was 


1 
— — ———— — — 
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was thought by many good men, to be by its 


wy —zreatneſs, formidable to the liberties of the people, 


A. D. was, 


1727 to 


on the pretence of the neceſſity of continual 
vigilance againſt the Jacobites, continually kept 
up. Subſidies to German Princes, were laviſhly 
granted, without the proſpect of any material ad- 
vantages to reſult to Britain, from whatever ſer- 
vices thoſe penſioned Princes could perform in re- 


turn. Britain lent itſelf to the ambition of France; 
till the French Government, recovering from all 


that relative weakneſs, into which it had been re- 
duced by the arms of Marlborough and the coun- 
ſels of St John; was again ſufficiently powerful 
to aſſume the character of ſupreme umpire in the 


politics of the continent. To avoid contentions 


with Spain, now ſure of the ſupport of France, 
Britain ſuffered the ſubſtantial advantages of the 
South- Sea traffic, to be, almoſt all, one after an- 
other, raviſhed from her merchants, under the 
pretence of merely checking ſmuggling. Yet, 
the long peace of this inglorious period ; as it 
with-held the national capital from the waſte of 
war ; and as it left commerce, induſtry, and know- 


ledge, at liberty to invigorate and to expand 


themſelves; failed not to contribute, in a very 
eſſential manner, to augment the population 
and the wealth of the Britiſh kingdoms. Nor 
is it to be forgotten ; that, if there were blun- 
ders . 
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ders in the policy, foreign and domeſtic, of the 2 - 
Britiſh Government; blunders, malverſation, and 
treachery took place, likewiſe, among the mini- Ne 
ſters, and in the policy, of other Courts. George, 1748. 
like his father, took pleaſure in frequent viſits to 
Hanover, to which he was allured not more by his 
partiality for his natal ſoil, than by the charms of 

ſome German women, with whom he entered into 

an adulterous commerce, notwithſtanding his re- 
verence for his Queen, and his regard for his 


Engliſh miſtreſs, the Counteſs of Suffolk. 


No rebellion was, amidſt this progreſs of af- Spirit of 
fairs, ſtirred up to expel the Hanoverian Monarch 1 25 
of Britain, from his throne. But, a very ſtrong 
minority of the people, and of their Parliamenta- 
ry repreſentatives, diſapproved the general ſtrain 
of the meaſures of the Crown, and were impa- 
tient to ſee other miniſters than Walpole and his 
friends, employed in the affairs of the executive 
government, "The Tories, except only a few de- 
ſerters from their connection and principles; had, 
as yet, found no favour with the Houſe of Hano- 
ver; and were, therefore, reſolute to maintain 
their wonted oppoſition to its government; till 
their principles ſhould be employed, as its maxims 
of policy, and their Chiefs ſhould be accepted, 

Vol. V. 7 E as 
'# Reminiſcences of the late Lord Oxford : Coxe's Papers, &c. 
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Cue i As its confidential miniſters. Even of the Whigs, 


| A ◻UUlno inconſiderable number had been, at various 
| NASH NV; mae; driven into hoſtility againſt Walpole : And, 
5 1748, ſince the cry of Jacobitiſm had ceaſed to have 
| its wonted power; theſe Whigs were not aſhamed 
| to join the Tories, in a ſteady and vigorous Par- 
if liamentary oppoſition to the miniſter. BoLinG- 
N 22 BROKE ; deeply preyed upon, in his heart, by 
| all the furies of diſappointed ambition; deter- 
| mined to purſue Walpole, as his mortal foe, to 
= | the very laſt extremities. He had not acceſs to 
| | | launch the thunders of his eloquence, againſt the 
| miniſter, in either Houſe of Parliament. Burt, 
| he was ſtill revered as the genuine Chief of the 
whole Tory party. He formed for them, plans 
of Parliamentary attack; tutored their young ora- 
tors; diſcovered, with piercing intuition, the weak 
parts of the enemy's works of defence; inſtructed 
them, where to haraſs imbecility, and where to 
impute wickedneſs ; ſhed around them, the daz- 
zling ſplendour of genius; continually gained to 
them, new proſelytes, by the charms of his con- 
vivial converſation; and from the Preſs, ſallied 
forth-againſt their foes, —clad in an æthereal ar- 
mour, of which the attack was fatal and un- 
erring, the defence in vulnerable. To Wal- 
' POLE, BOLINGBROKE,—even in this Rate of vwane, 
| thus horn of his beams, —ſeemed the very DE- 
MOGORGON of his foes, matchleſs, in power of ge- 


nius, 
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nius, and in malignity, WyNDHAM was ſtill, Szcr. 2 
even to the time of his death, the Tory leader in 
the Houſe of Commons. He concerted his plans A. D. 


with Bolingbroke; and followed that ſtateſman's 


advice, in entering into meaſures of the cloſeſt e. 


union with the diſcontented Whigs. At the 


head of theſe anti- miniſterial Whigs, was PUL- pulteney. 


TEN EY; Whom Walpole's jealouſy and fuperior 
influence had driven from miniſterial employ- 
ment ; and who had vowed, never to relinquiſh the 
cauſe of the Oppoſition, till he ſhould have hurled 
Walpole, headlong from the heights of Power. 


The perſuaſions of Bolingbroke, together with their 
common intereſts and common reſentments, uni- 


ted theſe Whigs in one firm vigorous band, with the 
Tories. At every new deſertion from the miniſte- 
rial ranks ; their numbers were ſtill augmented. 


Their ſpeeches in the Houſes of Parliament, their 


publications from the Preſs, vindicated 'to them, 


the ſplendid praiſe of genius; leaving to their ad- 


verſaries, nothing but the infamy of impudent 
dulneſs, ſupported in power, by corruption and 


undiſlinguiſhing court-favour. They were inde- 


fatigable in their attacks upon the miniſter and 
and his friends. They arraigned that corrup- 
tion, which was, but too openly, practiſed. They 


*ridiculed the arrangements of the miniſters, in the 


political intercourſe with foreign nations. They 


execrated the idea of ſacrificing the honour and 
5 Ea intereſts 
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Fab . intereſts of the Britiſh empire to thoſe of the 


GAA petty principality of Hanover. They held out 
AD. to indignation, the bloated luxury, the overgrown 


$f wealth, the overbearing indolence, the low un- 
generous policy of the obnoxious miniſter. They : 

introduced bills and motions into Parliament, 

which were fitted, if ſucceſsful, to deſtroy the 

_ miniſter's influence; if unfucceſsful, to expoſe him 

to the hatred of the people, as an enemy to all 

that was conſtitutional and patriotic. In every 

155 meaſure he propoſed, they diſcovered, or pre- 

Bt tended to diſcover, treachery to the nation, or 
| hoſtility to the conſtitution; They ſtrove to an- 
| ticipate him in the introduction of thoſe bills into 

Parliament, which the general intereſts of the 
kingdom, from time to time, required: And 

when he oppoſed fuch bills in order to hinder 

his enemies from having the honour of them ; 

3 they took care to repreſent, that it was his en- 

mity to the public good, that, alone, prompted his 

| oppoſition. In the CRarTsMan and other political 

publications, they attacked him from the preſs. 

| The genius of the age was enliſted on their ſide ; 
| while, for him, there were none to write, but 

| ſcribblers, without talents, and without reputa- 

| tion. The longer he was able to ſtrengthen him- 

| felf in his offices ; ſs much the more haughty and 

| ſcornful of both his enemies and his dependents, 

| did he continually become. He gave, {rom time 

| to 
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to time, new offence to thoſe by whom he had Ser. 8 

been ſupported: And new deſertions continually roy 

thinned the ranks of his followers, and augmented FS 

the numbers of his opponents. Lord Townſhend, 1748. 

his brother-in-law and principal coadjutor, was, 

at laſt, excluded by him, from all ſhare in ſub- 

ſtantial power; and though he would not join 

the Oppoſition, was, however, driven to retire, 

in diſguſt, from all miniſterial employment. Wal- 

pole {till confided, in the favour of the Queen, in 

the power of money and official emoluments to in- 

fluence the Parliament, and in petty intrigues and 

the ſpirit of humiliation to prevent his miniſtry 

from being diſturbed by the hoſtility of foreign 

nations. While George remained in Britain, his 

Queen, in concert with Walpole, obtained his 

acquieſcence in every meaſure of adminiſtration 

which they choſe to ſuggeſt. When he was ab- 

ſent in Germany; Caroline remained ſole Regent 

and affairs ſtill went on, as before. Both the 

King and the Queen ſuffered themſelves to be per- 

ſuaded by Walpole ; that, if he ſhould ceaſe to 

be prime maniſter ; they would ſoon ſee the Pre- | 
tender, maſter of the Britiſh throne. Walpole, | g 
during his whole Adminiſtration, had the fagacity | 

to retain in his own hands, what was emphati- 

cally called * end ape of the _ E Com- 
mons . 


* 
„„ AA — 
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1727 to 
1748. 


Diſcon- 
tents of 
the Scots. 


Condem- 
nation of 
Wilſon 
and Ro- 
bertſon. 


— that they were {till regarded by the Engliſh Go- 


vernment and Legiſlature, with much of the aver- 
ſion and malignity of a ſtep-dame's eye, The 
ſoldiery, the officers of the cuſtoms and the ex- 
ciſe, were ſtill beheld by the people, as enemies. 
Frequent quarrels aroſe. And on every occaſion 
of quarre], all the Scottiſh populace were ready 
to join in acts of violence againſt the ſervants of 
the Government, One particular incident occur- 
red, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and. 
thirty-ſix, which may be viewed as a not unintereſt- 
ing ſpecimen of the temper of the Scottiſh nation, 
and of the light in which they were regarded by the 
Government and the Legiſlature. A contraband- 
trader of the name of Wilſon, had, in combination 
with ſome others like himſelf, robbed the collec- 
tor of the cyſtoms at Kirkaldy, of a conſiderable 
ſum of money, which was the property of the Go- 
vernment. Wilſon was brought to trial, and 
with a confederate of the name of Robertſon, was | 
condemned to ſuffer the puniſhment of death for 


his crime. Conſidering the levying of the cuſtoms, 


as an unjuſt pillaging of the country; the people 
of Scotland, in general, eſpecially the mercantile 


claſs, accounted the robbery of a colleQor of the. 


cuſtoms, to be no. hainous guilt in a band of 
ſmugglers, whole fortunes had been ruined by the 
ſeizures of the cuſtomhouſe-offticers, The fate 

of 
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of Wilſon and Robertſon, was, therefore, uni- 8 
verſally pitied. Wilſon, by an act of extraordiQ-- 
nary reſolution, ſtrength, and generoſity, exalted Fad yp 
the general ſympathy to ardent admiration, and 1748. 
fixed it ſolely on himſelf. The two criminals under 
ſentence of death, were, according to cuſtom, 1 Wien. 
carried, on a Sabbath, after their condemnation, 

to join in the weekly public ſervices of religion. 

Four ſoldiers of the town- guard of Edinburgh, 

were their conductors; and they entered the 
church, before the congregation had fully aſſem- 

bled, and before the commencement of the ſer- 

vice. 'The priſoners were entruſted, without fet- 

ters, to the cuſtody of their guard. In theſe. cir- 
cumſtances, the church-doors being open, and the 

perſons who were preſent, not unkindly diſpoſed 
towards the criminals ; Wilſon, by a ſudden effort 

of aſtoniſhing ſtrength, graſped, with each of 

his hands, one of the attending ſoldiers; ſeized _ | 
a third with his teeth; held them inextricably 

faſt; and called to his comrade, Robertſon, to rccape of 

run for his life. Robertſon did run; and made we 

his eſcape. - Wilſon, overjoyed in having deliver- 

ed his friend, remained patiently behind, to ſuffer ; |. 
for his crime, and to endure the previous ill. 
uſage which the violence he had exerciſed upon 
the guard, could not but bring upon him. There 
was in this action, ſomething ſo manly, kind, 
and generous, as would ſcarcely have failed to | 


procure f | 


- 
— 
— 
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procure Wilſon's pardon, even though his guilt 


——/had been more atrocious, from an Alexander, or 
A. P. a Cæſar, or from that knightly gallantry of ſenti- 


1727 to 
1748. 


ment which diſtinguiſhed our own James the 
Fourth. Thoſe on whom Wilſon's fate depended, 
were only ſo much the more exaſperated againit 
his life. But, the mob, the people in general, 
if, before, they thought his ſentence too ſevere 
for his crime, were, now, tranſported with warm 
indignation, to think that ſuch a man mult die as 
a malefaQor ! | 


Tux day for Wilſon's execution, came quickly 
on. The people awaited the hour of his being 
conveyed out to the ſcaffold, in a tumult of in- 
dignant, ſympathetic, admiring ſentiments, which, 
almoſt moved them to riſe in fury, and reſcue 


him, by violence, from the miniſters of death. The 


Town-GUARD, under the command of a Captain 
PorTEoUs) received the criminal from the jai- 


lor, to conduct him to the place of puniſhment. 


His hands were confined with fetters : The guard 


were numerous: They had their fire-arms ready, 
to reſiſt any menaced attempts of reſcue : Aſhamed 


and angry, on account of Robertſon's eſcape; all 
the ſoldiers of the guard, and eſpecially Po- 


- TEOUS, their Captain; regarded both the un- 


bappy 
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happy convict and the gathering mob, with as __ 
gloomy ſullen ſpirit ; which was ready to burſt ——— 


out into ſome vengeful exploſion, if but the 
flighteſt ſpark of contention ſhould come to in- 
flame it. The people beheld, with increaſing in- 
dignation, the vigilant harſhneſs with which Wil- 
ſon was guarded by his keepers, till the fatal nooſe 
incloſed his neck, and he hung, in the laſt ago- 
nies of death. But, the force guarding the exe- 
cution, was ſufficient to defy all attempts of re- 
ſcue. When, however, the lifeleſs body was cut 
down from the gallows; the ſpirit of the mob be- 
gan to expreſs itſelf by pelting the executioner 
with ſtones, and by ſtriving to enable the rela- 
tions of Wilſon, to obtain immediate poſſeſſion 
of his body, without the farther intervention of 
the officers of juſtice. No actual aſſault with arms, 
was made upon the attendant guard : but, dirt and 
ſtones were repeatedly thrown, with the wonted 
petulance of the rabble, on ſimilar occaſions : 


; A. D. 


1727 to 
1743, 


and the populace, ſecure, in their own opinion, A riot, 


from being fired upon, by the ſoldiers; ſhewed 
a mobbiſh reſolution, to drive them in contempt, 
and with ignominy, off the field. The ſoldiers 


had received no orders, to uſe their arms againſt 


the populace ; unleſs a reſcue of the living con- 

vict, ſhould. be actually attempted : Nor would the 
principle of ſelf. defence juſtify a company of armed 
Not., . 1 4 is 
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Saas. inen, in employing fire- arms againſt a rabble who 


oni) pelted them with dirt and ſmall ſtones; 


| i * while the lives of the ſoldiers were not at all en- 

1748. dangered; while, having accompliſhed their duty, 
they might eaſily make their retreat; while the 
mob did nothing more than had been often done 
by former mobs, upon fimilar occaſions. Un- 
happily, in theſe critical moments, Poxrxous and 
ſome of his ſoldiers, obeying only the emotions of 
their own blind rage, diſcharged their muſkets 
upon the populace. Some were flain, ſome 

A flaugh- wounded. A part of the mob fled in trembling 

ter of the. Y 

populace, diſmay ; Others, with exaſperated rage, preſſed 
hard after the retiring ſoldiers. Again the ſol- 
diers turned, again they fired their muſkets, 
there was a new. flaughter of the people, and the 


crowd Was, at laſt, totally routed. 


Inqueſt Tas cry of bloodſhed was now. raiſed loud 


- Concern- 


ing the Againſt PoxTEOUs. The relations of thoſe who 


Daughters. had been killed in the tumult, demanded: the 


lives of the murderers, with a rage which would 
brook no evaſion or delay, and to which, the ne- 
ceſſary forms of juſtice ſeemed infinitely too flow. 
The offence, the reſentment, the laughter had 
paſſed ſo rapidly; and ſuch had been the uncer- 
tain, tumultuous confuſion, which reigned around; 
that convictive evidence could be obtained againſt 
none 
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none of the ſoldiers, ſave only their captain. NN — 
Por rRous was put into confinement, brought to 
trial, condemned to death. The riotous inſults A. D. 


of the mob, were not an aſſault worthy of reſiſt- 
ance to bloodſhed : He had no orders, to fire up- 
on them: It had never been uſual for the ſoldiery 


to reſiſt ſuch petulant inſults with ſlaughter : If 


there were danger; the ſoldiers might have re- 
tired, they might have uſed ſuch arms as were 
uſed by the mob, they might have ſent to the ma- 
giſtrates for new orders ſuitable to the emergency. 
It was clear, therefore; that whoever of the 
guard could be proved to have diſcharged his 
muſket, and to have ſlain any perſon in the tu- 
mult; muſt be worthy of death, as a murderer. 
It was clear; that, if the captain could be proved 
to have given the orders, or to have ſet the ex- 
ample, to fire, and if his ſoldiers could be ſhewn, 
not to have fired in diſobedience to his command 


he muſt, of neceſſity, be convicted as princi- 


pally guilty in the ſlaughters which had happened. 
There was ſome diſcrepancy in the evidence of 
the witneſſes, who were examined in the trial. 
But, it was eſtabliſhed by much more than a 
merely legal weight of proof; that PoxTzous 
had ſet the example of firing upon the people ; 
that he had fired with fatal effect; that his ſol- 
diers, in diſcharging their pieces, had perhaps 
obeyed his command, had certainly followed his 

751 example. 


to 1727 
1748. 
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Seer. I. example. The whole people exulted in Por- 


» rrrous's condemnation. They expected, with 


E458 extreme impatience, the day for his execution. 

4748, | 
Porteaus Bor, the government of Scotland was ſtill al- 
s reprie- 


ved. moſt a military one. Walpole and his friends 
could not eaſily conceive it to be poſſible, for a 
perſon bearing the name, the arms, the dreſs of a 
ſoldier, to commit a crime in any thing that he 
could do againſt the inhabitants of Scotland, who 
had been ſo lately in retellion, among whom its 
flame was ſuppoſed to be, hardly ſmothered, not 
at all extinguiſhed. The-officers concerned in 
collecting the revenue in Scotland, and perhaps 
even the judges by whom PorTEous had been 
condemned, were ſufficiently eager to repreſent 
to the firſt miniſters of the Government; that 
this man had done nothing more than his duty; 
that he and his ſoldiers had fired, only in ſelf- 
defence; that, if PoxTEous were executed, both 
the ſoldiers and the collectors of the revenue 
might be withdrawn out of Scotland, and that 
whole kingdom might be, henceforth, aban- 
doned to the Jacobites and the rabble. Yielding 
to theſe repreſentations; which perfectly corre- 
ſponded with the previous notions and diſpoſitions 
of Walpole and of the Queen, towards the turbu- 
lent Scots; the Government readily reprieved Pox. 

| | Tous 


© 
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zous from death; and thus diſappointed thoſe. oy; I. 
vengeful expectations with which the friends of — 


Wilſon, and of thoſe perſons who had been ſlain 
at Wilſon's execution, awaited the hour when they. 
might feaſt cheir eyes with the contemplation of 
the laſt agonies of the wretch who was ſo much 
the object of their reſentment. 


AT the news of this mercy to a criminal, rg 
againſt whom the fury of the mob was ſo highly ; = 


and relentleſsly excited; a general burſt of indig- 
nation broke forth, throughout the Scottiſh Low- 
lands. It was ſaid, that the Government treated 
the Scots, as a devoted race, whom it had been 
reſolved to exterminate. Mercy had been refuſed; 
it was indignantly cried, to numbers of the unhappy 
accomplices in the late rebellion, whohad no blood- 
guiltineſs upon their heads, yet was now eagerly 
extended to a wretch who had been the murderer, 
not of one innocent perſon, but of a number. 
It was maliciouſly ſuggeſted ; that, if a greater 
number of lives had been, by PoRTEOus's orders, 
deſtroyed in the riot; he would have obtained his 
pardon, only ſo much the more readily. A Go- 
vernment, it was ſaid, forfeited the right to the 
obedience of the ſubjects, whenever it ceaſed to 
enforce the laws for their protection. The right 
of revenge, it was, not n whiſpered, muſt, 


of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of neceflity, devolve into private hands, when- 


erer the arm of public Juſtice was wickedly with- 


A. D. 
1727 to 
1748. 


held from ſtriking atrocious guilt. How could 
the relations of the murdered, “ ſleep in their 
beds, or fit down in quiet by their fire. ſides;“ 
while the murderer was ſuffered to ſurvive, and 
triumph in his crimes? If PogTzovs's guilt were 
not waſhed away in his blood, ſaid Superſtition lea- 
guing with Revenge ; it would be, in the eyes of 


Heaven, a ſin againſt the whole land, which could 
not fail to bring down upon it, ſome of the moſt 
afflictive zudgements of God! PoxTEous and his 


Porteous 
is exccu- 
ted by a 
band of in- 
ſurgents. 


friends, too, gloried in the favour of the Govern- 
ment, in the certainty of a reprieve to him be- 
fore it was obtained, in the effectual diſcomfiture 
of the malice of his adverſaries, after the pardon 
came; with an imprudence which excited thoſe ad- 


verfaries to make it a point with themſelves, to 


difappoint his boaſtings and his pride. 


In' this ſpirit of the people, à ſcheme was ſe- 
cretly concerted, for the purpoſe of defeating the 
pardon that had been granted to this criminal. 


A number of conſpirators, perhaps of no mean 


rank nor intelligence, aſſociated themſelves, under 
the moſt ſolemn engagements of faithful ſecrecy 
and invincible reſolution; vowed to make Pox- 
rrous periſh on the gallows to which he had been 

5 N c devoted, 
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devoted, in ſpite of the Government and the ma- 
accompliſhing their deſign, with ſuch art, vigour, 


and ſecrecy, that it might neither be defeated, 
nor might its perpetrators be detected. A rumour 


of the intended violence did not fail to precede its 


execution. But the conſpirators, with exquiſite 
artifice, had contrived to give out, among thoſe 
whoſe loquacity or perfidy they feared, that the 
attempt was to be made on a night different from 
that which they had actually choſen. The magi- 
ſtrates, whoſe duty it was, to preſerve the priſoner, 
as well from violence as from eſcape, almoſt entirely 
diſregarded the whole report, but yet, to approve 
their diligence, prepared to guard the · priſon with 
unuſual vigilance, on the night on which they 


were told, that it would be aſſaulted. The pre- 


parations of the magiſtrates were made for the 
night of Wedneſday the eighth of September. 
The conſpirators were ready to anticipate them. 
For two or three days preceding, there was a ſe- 
cret aſſembling of the people to Edinburgh, from 
all the ſurrounding country, even as far as from 
the ſhires of Fyfe, Perth, Stirling, and Dumfries. 
On the night of Tueſday, the ſeventh of Septem- 
ber, this multitude, at an appointed ſignal, ruſhed 
out from their lurking places. There were, 
doubtleſs, among them, a number of the inha- 


bitants of the town. All the leading agents were 
| armed, 
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giſtrates of Edinburgh; and concerted means ſor eee * 


A. D. 
1777 i 
1748. 
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SECT. <P armed, and in diſguiſe. By a ſudden aſſault, they 


oe ſeized, diſarmed, and confined the Town-guard ; 


A. D. 


1727 to 


1748. 


Indigna- 


tion at 
Court. 


made themſelves maſters of all the gates of the 
city; ſeized the bells, the magazines of the town's 
arms, and the doors of the priſon. PorTrovus 
was then dragged, trembling, forth, conducted 
to the ordinary place of execution, and with a 
rope ſnatched out of the neareſt ſhop, ſuſpended 
from the gallows. The conſpirators, when they 
ſaw his body cold and lifeleſs, then peaceably 
retired. All was immediately quiet; no pillage; 


no aſſault of any ſort, was committed; all was 


left in its wonted order. In vain had it been 
attempted, when too late, to introduce ſoldiers 
into the town, for the ſupport of the authority 
of the magiſtrates. The conſpirators were then 


in poſſeſſion of the gates. The magiltrates, ſee- 


ing all authority in the town, irreſiſtibly over- 
powered, were obliged to remain ſilent, remote, 
and quiet, while an inſurrection thus affronted 
the Majeſty of the Sovereign, and violated the 


: ſacred order of Government. 


No ſooner was news received in London, that 
PoRTEoUs had been thus murdered, in contempt 
of the Sovereign's reprieve, than the Queen, the 
_— the Miniſtry were provoked, as if all 

Scotland 
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Scotland had been in rebellion. When the in- Sxcr. I. 


HAP. IX. 


formation was communicated to George bimſelf 3 


at Hanover, the habitual paſſionateneſs of his na- 
ture, was rouſed even beyond the extravagance of 
its wonted burſts of fury. There was an end, it 
was ſaid, to all government, if the humane, be- 
pign exerciſe of the prerogative of the Crown, 
were to be thus wantonly fruſtrated. At Perth, at 
Hamilton, ſoldiers, raſhly, vindictively, unjuſtly 
condemned to death, had been precipitately hur- 
ried out, almoſt from the bar to the ſcaffold, of 
purpoſe to prevent the pardons with which the 
clemency of the Monarch haſtened to prevent 
them from ſuffering for crimes, of which they 
werk perhaps innocent. Was George indeed 
King of Scotland? Or might not the Scots openly 
own the authority of the Pretender, juſt as law- 
fully as trample, in this manner, upon the power 
of the Prince whom they affronted with their pre- 
tended allegiance? WaLPoLE eagerly attributed 
all that had taken place, to the ſuggeſtions and 
ſecret machinations of the Pa: liamentary party, 


A. D. 
1727 to 
1748. 


who were in oppoſition to his meaſures; and 


ſeemed even torejoice in the occurrence, as furniſh- 
ing him with a new means, to fill the minds of the 
King and Queen, with new prejudices againſt his 
own perſonal enemies. The members of the Op- 


poſition, conſcious of no direct and immediate con- 


cern in the inſurrection, condemned it ſtill more 


ä 7G loudly - 


Pd 
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Ger. & loudly than the miniſters; attributed it to the 
wW—Ha—negligence and imprudence of Walpole's Admini- 
OW. ſtration; and impatiently called for an inveſtigation 
1748. into the guilt of the conſpirators, and for condign 
puniſhment upon their heads. The whole Scot- 
tiſh nation were, for a time, in odium and dil- 
grace at Court. To be a Scotſman, was, as it 
ſeemed, almoſt to be a rebel. 
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nb Ricorovs orders were, in the mean time, ſent 


2 down to the Crown Lawyers, and to the Judges of 
e Au- 


tors of the Scottiſh Court of Juſticiary, to make the moſt 
N active inveſtigation in order to diſcover the guilty, 
and to bring them to immediate puniſhment. No 
diligence was ſpared: A reward of two hundred 

pounds to allure mformers, was offered: All N 

the endeavours of all the devoted friends to the 
Government in Scotland, were employed. But, 

no diſcovery could be made. Never was the ſe- 

cret of a conſpiracy more faithfully kept: Never 

was there any criminal undertaking, of which fo 

many were neceſſarily conſcious, and yet in 

which every accomplice was ſo invincibly true to 

his fellows. Had the rebellion been conducted 

with this ſecrecy and ſxilfulneſs of concert; per- 

haps it had not been diſappointed. In vain were 

ſeveral perſons ſeized and impriſoned under ſuf- 


picion. 
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picion, Evidence of their guilt, could not be ol I. 
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found; nor could any information be drawn from 
them, againſt others. A footman of the name 4. P. 


1727 to 


of MACLAUCHLAN, was brought to trial, as an 2748. 


accomplice in the murder of PogTzous. He was 
proved to have been in a ſtate of intoxication at 
the time when Pox Tous was put to death; to 
be, when ſober, little better, in his intellects, 
than an idiot: but, no proof could be produced, 
to ſatisfy a Jury, that he was an accomplice in 
the guilt of which he was accuſed. A perſon of 
the name of BRAlDpwoobp, was ſuppoſed to be one 
of the moſt guilty of all who had been engaged in 


the inſurrection; yet, was readily acquitted. The 


officers of juſtice were ſent to ſeize another per- 
ſon. A ſmith, his neighbour, ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſeized, as the object of their ſuſpicion 3 while 
the perſon whom they ſought, ſecretly warned 
of his danger, thus gained time to make his 


eſcape. General Wapz, commander of the 


forces in Scotland, affirmed, that © no Scottiſh 
jury would be found to condemn the murder. 
« ers of Captain PoRTEOus.“ . 


ALL this tended but fo much the more to irri- vindictive 


meaſures 
againſt 


tate the King, the Court, and a great part of the 


Engliſh nation. The affair was brought before the c city of 
the Parliament. The record of PoRTROus's trial; burgh and 


its Pro- 


7 G2 VETS , the vot. 
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SECT. the evidence which the juries had rejected, as in- 


—＋◻ ſufficient to convict thoſe who were accuſed ot 


A. D. 
32727 to 
1748. 


his murder; the magiſtrates of Edinburgh; and 


as many living witneſſes, as ſhould be ſufficient 


to give adequate evidence; were demanded, and 
preſented, for the information of the two Houſes 
of the Legiſlature. The reſults of the inveſtiga- 
tion, failed to expoſe the guilty. But, guilt there 

as: And, it was furiouſty determined to make 
the proviſions of a BILL or PAINS AND PENALTIES, 
ſupply the defect of particular evidence. Even 
the Scottiſh judges were contemptuouſly inſulted 
at the bar of the Legiſlature. On Provoſt Wilſon 


and the city of Edinburgh, it was reſolved to in- 


fli& the deepeſt ſeverity of puniſhment. The dire- 
ful bill was introduced. In oppoſition, it was 
powerfully argued; that, as far as human vigi- 
lance and prudence could go, neither the ma- 
giltrates, nor the town-council, nor the incor- 
porated trades, nor the burgeſſes of Edinburgh 
in general, were, in any degree guilty of violating 
PorTEoUs's reprieve; that, even againſt the pro- 
voſt, no evidence of wilful or negligent crimina- 
lity had been produced; that, ſo far as any dif 


covery concerning the conſpirators againſt the life 


of PoRTEOUs, had been made; they appeared to 
be perſons from the country, who effected their 
purpoſe by deceiving and overpowering the citi- 
zens of Edinburgh; that, though a burgh might 

with 


o 
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with good reaſon be mulcted of a part of its ho- Seer. 1. 
nours and privileges, where theſe were perverted yu 
to the violation of the law, and the contemptuous 51572 
lighting of the royal prerogative,—yet, to puniſh 748. 
a city, a magiſtrate, becauſe the magiſtrate had 
been overpowered by a band of conſpirators, be- 
cauſe the city, in ſpite of its citizens, had been 
made the ſcene of an act of lawleſs violence, could 
not be lels than extreme injuſtice ; that, in the 
caſe of the former bills of pains and penalties, 
the offspring of the Government of the Houle of 
Hanover, clear evidence of the guilt of thoſe who 
were the obje&s of ſuch puniſhment, had been 
but too careleſsly required; that it would be e- 
qually magnanimous and wiſe, ſince the guilty 
might not be, in the preſent inſtance, diſcovered, 
to with-hold from puniſhing the innocent. The 
Duke of Argyle ſet himſelf in a very ſtrong op- 
poſition, upon this ground, to the miniſters. 
It was found neceſſary to leave the Scottiſh mem- 
bers of Parliament in general, to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of Edinburgh, leſt they ſhould utterly loſe 
all influence in their own country. In every 
ſtage of its progrels into a law, the bill was vigo- 
rouſly oppoled. But, the King, the miniſters 
would not abandon their meaſure : The particu- 
lar favourites of the Sovereign, even blamed the 
lenity and flackneſs of the leaders of the miniſte- 
rial party. Though reduced to the ſupport of 
a very ſmall majority, this bill was {till carried 
forward, 
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8 forward. Bat, in its progreſs, it was from 
WH time to time altered and amended, till it be- 
Hu . came at laſt, a ſerpent deprived of its venom 
17438. and its fangs. Wilſon was ſtill ſubjected to 

ſome meaſure of puniſhment : But, almoſt all 

that had threatened the honours and privileges 


of the Scottiſh capital, was thrown away,— 


Howrvxx, as the authors of Porteous's murder, 
were ſaid to have come from the country; there 
was inſerted, chiefly with, a reſpe& to them, 
one clauſe, which was ſtill the occaſion of much 
difcontent and miſchief. The eſtabliſhed clergy 
of the church of Scotland, were appointed to 
publiſh from their pulpits, when their people were 
aſſembled for the public ſervices of religion, the 
law to which this long inveſtigation gave origin. 
It was even maliciouſly ſuggeſted by LIN DSAx, 
the Parliamentary repreſentative of the city of 
Edinburgh; that the clergy became the authors 
of almoſt all the riotous reſiſtances to the laws, 
and all the knaviſh evaſions of them, which took 
place in Scotland ; becauſe they were accuſtomed, 
whenever any new act of the Legiſlature diſpleaſed 
them, to declare from the pulpit, that it was no- 
thing but iniquity eftabliſhed by law. The Scottiſh 
clergy very generally diſapproved of the reprieve 
of PoRTEOVSͤHJ; were not greatly diſſatisfied with 
| 0 whoever my might be, who had dragged 
him 
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him to the ſcaffold; and abhorred the injuſtice Ster- 7 


Cuar. IX, 


which they conceived to be done to Scotland, in = 
the law which they were enjoined to promulgate. | = _ 
They thought it, beſides, to be Eraſtian hereſy for 74% 
them to become, as it were, the heralds and com- : 
mon criers of the Government, in the promul- 
gation of any laws, however juſt. All but the voice 

of religion, all but the inſpiration of Heaven, 

all fave the command of God, was, in their eſti- 
mation, to be excluded from the pulpit. Many 

a ſcruple of conſcience, many a- fierce contelt, 
debate, ſchiſm, keen pamphleteering wars were 
excited, among them, by this injunction. At laſt, 

all they who did not chuſe, rather to relinquiſh 

their benefices, were obliged to comply. But, 

by the whole train of theſe events, the Scots 
were, in general, not a little alienated from 

the Government of Ilay, Walpole, and the Houſe 

of Hanover. The Jacobite difcontents were, 
conſequently, revived and extended. A train 

was laid, which was, in due time, to explode 

in the rebellion of the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and forty-five. -- . 


In the progreſs of Walpole's management in walpole's. 
England and with the Parliament, every thing Theft. 
till conſpired to inflame his arrogance, to con- 
firm his confidence in the arts' of corruption, 


and 
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and to exaſperate and extend the diſlike of the 


— people for his adminiſtration. For the purpoſe 


A. D. 
1727 to 
1748. 


of augmenting the public revenue from the objects 
of trade, and of facilitating its collection, he had, 


ſome time before the date of the tranſactions in 


Scotland which were related above, contrived the 


plan of a general Excisz. In the execution of 


this plan, it was propoſed; that, in the caſe, for 


Inſtance, of ToBacco imported from the Ameri- 
can colonies of Britain, the tobacco ſhould, im- 
mediately upon its being brought aſhore, be de- 
poſited in warehouſes belonging to the Govern- 
ment,—and there left, under the care of the 
officers -of the exciſe, till the proprietors might 


find the means of transferring it in ſale; that, 


the duties to the Government ſhould be paid, 
juit when the importer received his price from 
the purchaſer ; and that, in this manner, the 
public revenue might, at once, be ſecured from 
frauds, and the merchant might be relieved from 
the burdenſome advance of a ſum of money for 
his goods, to the Government, at a time when 
their ſale had, as yet, afforded him no return. 
Sir RokERRT WALPOLE accounted this to be his 
maſterpiece in financial contrivance. He intro- 
duced it into Parliament, with ſtrong hopes, that 
it would be found to merit general and high ap- 
probation, He ſupported and enforced it, with. 
all his wonted means of influence. He expoſed, 

in 
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in a very ſtriking light, and with a very ample 5: 8 — 

detail of particulars; what fraudulent pebibee 
were in common uſe among the merchants, for - we” 

the purpoſe of evading the payment of the juſt 4748. 

duties to the Government; and how ſucceſsful 

thoſe practices uſually proved, in ſpite of all the 
| vigilance of the revenue-officers. He endeavour- 

ed to ſhew, with ſatisfactory evidence, that this 

new ſcheme muſt prove, at once, eminently pro- 

fitable to the Government, and exceedingly light 

and eaſy to the merchants. But, the Oppoſi- 

tion were prepared to decry and refiſt every mea- 

ſure, however excellent, which this miniſter ſhould 

offer, as long as his perſonal power, and his gene- 

ral ſyſtem of adminiſtration, were not difagreeable 

to them. There was a general ſuſpicion through- 

out the nation, that every new meaſure of Wal- 

pole's miniſtry was fraught with ſome hidden 

miſchief, intended to corrupt the very core of the 

conſtitution. The ſmuggling traders ; whoſe preſent 

modes of defrauding the revenue, would be, 

by this Exciſe, defeated ; and who had not yet be- 

thought themſelves of new artifices, fitted to evade 

the ſtrictneſs of ſuch a new law; were, perhaps, 

but ſo much the more hoſtile to the meafare, on 
account of what was the moſt excellent in it. 

All thoſe who were intimately acquainted with 

the nature and ſpirit of commerce; and who re- 

ſpeed the trade of Britain, as being, at this 

Vol. V. 7 H time, 


I 162 
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Ster. 1. time, the grand ſource of the national wealth; 
3 Ab. L. 


deprecated the idea of cramping and fettering it 


A. D. 
1727 to 


as Walpole propoſed, of ſurrounding it with le- 


1748. pions of blackguard ſpies, and incloſing it under 


locks and bars. They repreſented; that the 
levying of a part of the public revenue, from the 
reſources of trade, ought to be but a matter of 


- ſecondary conſideration, not to be raiſed into com- 


petition with the general and the private proſpe- 
rity of trade itſelf; and that the diſguſt which 
would be given to the merchants, the reſtraints 
impoſed on their tranſactions, the ſlaviſn depen- 


©ppoſitica dency upon the Government into which they 


to the 
Exciſe- 
ſcheme. 


would. be reduced by the new ſcheme, would 
operate upon the capricious and delicate ſpirit 
of Britiſh traffic, with a fatal influence which 


might drive commerce to take refuge on other 


ſhores, and to erect her beſt eſtabliſhments among 


rival nations. The honeſt Whigs, among thoſe 


who looked, rather to the political than to the 
commercial tendency of the Exciſe-ſcheme, dreaded. 


it as big with ills which threatened the deſtruction 


of Britiſh liberty. They ſaw the authority and 


influence of the Crown to have been prodigiouſly 


augmented, ſince the ' acceſſion of the Houſe of 
Hanover, by the maintenance of a ſtanding mili- 
tary force to prevent the inſurrection of Jacobi- 
tiſm, by the augmentation, from time to time, of 
the number of the revenue-officers, by the ſubſti- 

TEE | tution 
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tution of /eptennial for triennial Parliaments, by 


Cup. IX. 


the avowed miniſterial principle of preferring 


Parliamentary intereſt to the qualifications of ge- 


nius, experience, and profeſſional ſkill in every 


preferment of candidates for official employment 
in the ſervice of the Government, by the open 
and laviſh diſtribution of honours and penſions, 
as the rewards of Parliamentary ſervility, by the 
not doubtful, though more ſecret, and ſtill more 
nefarious practice of bribery from the Crown and 
its minions, at elections, and by conſtant, ordinary 
management of the Houſe of Commons through the di- 
{tribution of ſums of money to maintain a miniſte- 
rial majority. To a ſcale already thus preponde- 
rant, every virtuous Whig dreaded the addition 
of even ſo much as a feather's weight. The 
Tories eagerly concurred: for, their principles 
inclined them, rather to arm the Crown with any 
ſtrength of direct power, than to teach it to cul - 
tivate an indirect influence, the neceſſary effect of 
which muſt be, to vitiate the natural generoſity 
of all political ambition, and to make every man, 
by unavoidable neceſſity, a knave, who ſhould 
ſeek to enter the career of the public ſervice of his 


country.—All the turbulent and faftious, whether 


ranking among the Tories or with the Oppoſition- 
Whigs, eagerly marked,—on what fide the mini- 
ſter appeared, now, to expoſe himſelf to attack; 
and raiſed a loud and furious clamour of the 

7 H 2 | danger 


* 
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danger which now menaced Britiſh freedom. 


= och a reinforcement to the army of revenue - 


A. D. 


officers, and Government. ſpies would be obtained 
by means of this Exciſe. ſcheme, as would be ſuffi- 
cient, in addition to its former advantages, to 
make the authority of the Crown, virtually abſo- 
lute. Was the checking of ſmuggling, was the 
enlargement of the revenue, to be compared with 
the intereſts of freedom and of the Conſtitution 


to which the hereditary rights of the race of 


Argu- 


ments a- 


ainſt this 


ſcheme. 


Kings, had been facrificed? Was it not time for 
the nation to awake from their lethargy, and to 


reſiſt, ere the opportunity were,. for ever, loſt, 


the guilty deſigns of a profligate miniſter ;- who, 


under the pretences of Whiggiſm and of the ſup- 


port of the revolution, had ever ſince the acceſ- 
fion of the Houſe of Hanover, been diligently 


employed in ſchemes to trick the nation into a 
' ſervitude, more abje& than Britons, even in the 


worſt of times, had ever yet known? Was it 
honourable to a great nation to collect their reve- 
nues with the avaricious ſtrictneſs and rigour of 
a miſerly uſurer exacting even the laſt farthing of 


| his intereſts from his debtors ? Was it not better, 


that the little artifices of traders ſhould not be too 
rigorouſly inquired into, than that the energies of 
trade ſhould be blaſted, and its lite's blood drained 
away, for the ſake of endowing the miniſter with 


new means for the ſubverſion of the Conſtitution ? 


Was 
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Was the miniſter's brain ſo little fertile in the Szcr,1. 


HAP. IX. 


invention of financial reſources, as not ta be able to 
diſcover a thouſand, eaſy, and not unpopular means 4. D. 


for ſupplying any deficiency in the revenue, which 
. might be occaſioned by rather ſuffering ſmuggling 


to elude reſtraint and puniſhment, than checking 
it by giving its death's wound to the national 
liberty? — Arguments ſo powerful, and prejudices 


ſo ſtrong, as thoſe by which this meaſure was op- 


poſed, in its diſcuſſion in the two Houſes of 


Parliament, could not but alarm its author. 
Both the miniſterial party and the Oppoſition tried 
all their ſtrength in the conteſt. Yet, neither 
the one nor the other were influenced by thoſe 
patriotic motives, of which both arrogated the 
praiſe. The merchants and the ſmugglers formed, 
upon this occaſion, a very potent reinforcement 


to the Oppoſition : The populace were, by them, 


inflamed to almoſt all the fury of a general inſur- 
tection. Yet, Walpole's Parliamentary majority 
did not, in the criſis of difficulty and danger, for- 
fake his banners. He might have procured his 
exciſe-ſcheme to be enacted into law: But it ap- 
peared extremely doubtful, whether that law could 


be carried into execution, without the inſurrection 


of the populace, the triumph of military force, per- 
haps a return of the Pretender, and a new civil 
3) " b 955 5 War. 


1727 to 


1748. 
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8 Walpole; rightly judging, that, if theſe miſ- 
diefs ſhould enſue, he himſelf would fall a victim 
A. D. to the diltreſs of his Sovereign or the rage of his 
8 enemies; choſe rather to relinquiſh his favourite 
meaſure, than to endanger his miniſterial great- 
neſs or his life; and, therefore, laid the bill for 
the exciſe, aſide, before it had accompliſhed its 
progreſs through the Legiſlative forms of Parlia- 
ment. The Oppoſition triumphed as in a victory: 
And they had, indeed, good reaſon for triumph. 
Seeming, upon an occaſion of ſo much importance, 
to have both right and the general voice of the na- 
Its defeat. ion, on their fide ; they acquired, by the very 
appearance, a conſiderable acceſſion of new 
ſtrength. Walpole became weaker by the con- 
ſcious ſhame and impotence of his defeat, and by 
that diminution which it occaſioned, of the wonted 
confidence in his Parliamentary firmneſs, and in 
his power. The people, inſtead of being pleaſed 
with him, for abandoning a favourite meaſure, 
when he ſaw that it was diſagreeable to them; ab- 
horred him, only ſo much the more for 0 had 
the wickedneſs to propoſe ſo bad a meaſure; while 
they deſpiſed him for having, then, had the weakx- 
neſs to relinquiſh it from the terror of their oppoſi- 
tion. Some commercial philoſophers of the ſubſe- 
quent time; conſidering this defeatedexciſe-ſcheme, 
ſimply in the aſpects of its influence upon the pu- 
blic revenue and upon trade,; have honoured it 
| with 


_— — 
— — — 
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with warm praiſes, and have condemned the op- 
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poſition by which it was prevented from being 


carried into effect. But, in judging of the expe- 
diency of the meaſure, we ought to view it in 
combination with the prejudices and circumſtan- 
ces of the time; to conſider it in regard to its 
probable influence upon the Government and the 
Conſtitution, as well as upon Traffic ; to compare 
it, not with thoſe unqueſtionably worſe plans for 


the taxation of commerce, with which the hiſtory. 


of the Britiſh finances and trade, will, in abun- 
dance, furniſh us, but with the beſt of ſuch plans 
which the combination of philoſophy with expe- 
rience can ſupply. When this ſhall have been 
carefully done; it will be impoſſible to avoid con- 
demning it, as having been, at that time, utterly 
unwiſe and nene, * 


A. D. 
1727 Is 
1748, 


Tres ſtrength and virulence of Walpole's ene- The 


mies, was now, continually augmented. Even 


Prince of 
Wales in 


from the boſom of the royal family itelf, they the Oppo- 
gained an auxiliary, whoſe aid rendered thei. | 


much more formidable. FrtDtrick, Prince of 
Wales, and heir-apparent to the Britiſh Crown, 
had been born and educated in Germany. After 
his father's acceſſion to the throne, the alarm of 
an intention which he had formed, to enter into a 


| ſecret 


Coxe's Papers, &c. 
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EY 1 ſecret marriage with the daughter of the King of 
—— Pruſſia, moved his parents to invite him into Bri- 
. e tain, at a time when George would perhaps have 
1748. more willingly left his eldeſt ſon, for ſome time 
longer, at a diſtance from the ſcene, on which the 
fon might become a formidable rival to the fa- 
| ther, in the affections of the Britiſh nation, 
| The promiſing qualities of the Prince, naturally 
| drew around him, the young Britiſh nobles; and 
| as naturally excited againſt him, in a very ſhort 
| 5 time, the jealouſy of his father, who feared to ſee 
himſelf eclipſed by his ſon; and of his mother, 
who, delighting in the conſciouſneſs-of ruling her 
| huſband, was not at all willing to exalt her eldeſt 
fon, at the expence either of her huſband's con- 
| ſegquence, or of her own. The maturity of the 
| | Prince's years, and the wiſhes of the nation, de- 
manded of the King that his ſon ſhould. be ſettled 
ia marriage: And FrrDERICK received the hand 
of AucysTa, Princeſs of Saxe Gotba. Becoming 
thus a. huſband, and ſoon a father, Fazotrick 
ſaw his importance, hence, increaſed in the eyes 
of the nation, and particularly of its political 
parties. Already had the Prince accepted the at- 
tentions of the leaders of the Oppoſition, and per- 
mitted them to pleaſe themſelves with the perſua- 
fon, that he ſhared their hoſtility to the miniſtry. 
of Walpole, Walpole was careful to repreſent 
the conduct of the Prince, in ſuch @ light, to the 
King 


— 
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verſaries, was beheld by George and Caroline, 
rather as an act of filial contempt and diſobe- 


dience, directed chiefly againſt themſelves. George | 


himſelf, while Prince of Wales, had enjoyed a 
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King and Queen, that every 20 by which he Szer. K. 
ſeemed to lend his countenance to Walpole's ad 


A. D. 
to 1727 
1748. 


revenue of no leſs than an hundred thouſand eee 


pounds Sterling, a- year: Caroline, if ſhe ſhould ar. N 
a 

ſurvive her huſband, was to receive, during her Prince. 

widowhood, an annual jointure of the ſame a- 


mount. FxEDERICE 's friends of the Oppoſition 


officiouſly taught him to expect; eſpecially after 
his marriage, and while his family-eſtabliſh- 
ment was neceſſarily enlarged by the ſucceſſive 
births of his children; an yearly allowance, 
equal to the deſtined jointure of his mother, and 
to the income which his tather, when Prince of 
Wales, had received. But, neither the King, 
nor the Queen, nor the Miniſter, could be per- 
ſuaded to gratify the Prince with an allowance, 
which would enable him to live with a mag- 


nificence riſing nearly into rivalſhip with that of 


the Monarch himſelf ; which might be employed 
as a pecuniary fund to ſupport the Parliamentary 
oppoſition - againſt the miniſter ; and which was 
to be abſtracted, if it were beſtowed, eicher from 
the preſent ordinary revenue of the King, or 
at leaſt from Parliamentary funds of revenue, all 
of which the miniſter was willing to appropriate 


Vol. V. 5 3 to 


I170 
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to very different uſes. Fifty thouſand pounds a- 


xe: recap MII out of the ſum allowed to the King for the 


A. D. 
1727 to 
12748. 


ordinary annual expenditure of his houſehold and 
civil government; and this not irrevocably ſettled, 
but dependent on the Monarch and the father's 


8 good pleaſure; was all that FX EDERI CE could ob- 
tain. He was exceedingly diſſatisfied with the 
ſmallneſs of the ſum: And his Oppoſition friends 


The na- 
tion fa- 

vour the 
Prince, 


took care to foment his diſcontents. Walpole, 


on the other hand, ſeeing the Prince, every day, 
more and more united with His enemies, was 
watchful to inſtill, from time to time, new poiſon 


into the royal ear, againſt the ſon and heir-appa- 
rent. While the Prince and his father regarded 
each other with ſuch ſentiments of mutual jea- 
louſy and diſlike, a thouſand little occaſions of 
new offence, oc urred, amid the daily accidents 
of ordinary domeſtic intercourſe. At laſt, FRE.“ 
-DERICK/ was excluded, in anger, from the preſence 
and the palace of his parents; and they who paid 
their Court to the Prince, were informed from 


their Sovereign; that, for this particular realon, 


they muſt not preſume to appear before him. 
Ihe nation, informed of ' theſe: domeſtic differen- 
ces in the higheſt family in the kingdom, —were, 
for the greater number, inclined to take part, in 


their ſentiments, rather with the ſon, than with 


his parents. If the Prince were even as much to 


blame, ſaid they, as the wing and the miuiſter al- 


led ged; 
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ledged; yet forbearance and meekneſs were to be Ine Þe- 
expected, much rather from the experience of age 
than from the ſanguine impetuoſity of youth. . D- 
How much was it common for parental tender- 1148. 
neſs to grant pardon to the imprudence, and even 

to the ingratitude, of their children! 1! every parent; 

after thwarting and depreſſing as much as poſſible, 

an eldeſt ſon, the faireſt hopes of his family; 

ſhould, then, take advantage of the firſt fooliſh burſt 

of reſentful paſſion into which the young man 
might be provoked; ſhould turn him out of 

doors; and ſhould call upon all the neighbours, 

to witneſs, and to join in enhancing his. diſgrace; 

how terribly would the diſcords and the miſery 

of private life be increaſed | And, ought not a 
mother to interpoſe, with the earneſt kindneſs of a 

peace-· maker, between thoſe ſharers of her heart, 

her huſband and her fon? Would any but a ma- 

lignant ſlep- dame ſhun the taſk ? What ſort of a 

mother was ſhe, who, to the domeſtic peace of 

her family, could prefer the gratification of her 

own love of power ?—Beſides, FREDERICK did not 

appear, in general, to be in the wrong. His royal 

virtues being, as yet, but in hope, were far dearer 

to the world, than thoſe of his father, which 

were already in poſſeſſion. The qualities of Faz- The 
DERICK were, beſides, more adapted, in their ary eg 
very nature, to win popularity, than thoſe of his Þ* 0PP® 
| father,—This domeſtic quarrel in the royal fa- 


712 milly, 
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Queen 
Caroline. 


F mily, for all theſe reaſons, tended to raiſe the 


prince of Wales ſtill higher than before in the 


Death of 


25742: Coxe's Papers: Pope's Satizes ; Faction Pete cted, &o. 
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national favour, and tbus to augment the in- 
fluence of the Oppoſition, to whoſe politics he 


was p 1 er 105 


Or events concurred to haſten the fall of 


Walpole. The Queen, by whofe favour he had 


been ſupported in office, againſt all his adverſa- 


Tries; at length, fickened and died, from the ef- 


fects of a rupture; which might not have proved fo 


fatal, had not her too obſtinate modeſty con- 
cealed the ill, till it was too late for the powers of 


medicine to bring relief. Her reſentment againſt 
her eldeſt ſon, had not equalled that of his father; 
but, in compliance with her huſband's unnatural 


anger, ſhe had filenced the mother in her heart; 

and ſhe died without honouring her fon with a laſt 
benediction. Although not without her failings ; 
' ſhe was lamented as a Princeſs of diſtinguiſhed ta- 
lents and virtues; who had been the faithful 


Counſellor of her huſband, in all his political af- 
fairs; who had acquired a greater ſhare of meta- 


phyſical learning, than it was uſual for women to 


poſſeſs ; who ſacrificed almoſt all her own wiſhes, 
affections, and paſſions, to conjugal duty, to the 


8 of retaining her huſband's attachment, and 


to 
* Gentleman's Magazine from its commencement to the yea 
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to the ambition of ſwaying his power. Her metaphy- 
ſical ſtudies had ſo prevented her religious faith, 
that, in her laſt devotions, ſhe is ſaid to have 
| ayoided profefling herſelf a Chriſtian. She 
neglected not, in her laſt hours, to recommend 
Walpole to the continued favour of the King. 
But, after Caroline's death, the enemies of the 
miniſter became continually more numerous and 


I173 


Seer. I. 
Cray. IX. 


——ů— 
A. D. 
1727 to 
1748. 


more fierce. An attempt of the Prince of Wales's 
friends to procure, for him, a Parliamentary 


| ſettlement of an income equal to his wiſhes, had 
been defeated by the oppoſition of the miniſter, 
made at the King's command. Its diſappointment 
fixed FREDERICK in relentleſs, unappeaſable ho- 
ſtility to Walpole. The death of his mother 
contributed to augment the Prince's popularity ; 
for, George had long been, perſonally, leſs a 
favourite with the nation, than his Queen. Wexp- 
HAM ſurvived not, to profecute the ſchemes of the 
Oppoſition againſt Walpole, to their final ſucceſs. 
But BoLincBRoKE, though not in Parliament, 
and PULTENEY diſtinguiſhed as the moſt eloquent 
ſpeaker in the Houſe of Commons; ſtill remained 


to direct the meaſures of their party; were care- Farther 


attachment to it; and underſtood well, how to 
make the moſt of the influence which they derived 
from the acceſſion of his name. A number of 
young orators and ſtateſmen were riſing, under the 
8 | auſpices 


mcaſures 


ful to confirm and fix the Prince of Wales in his of Oppo- 
tion. 


: 
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act: & auſpices of the leaders in the Oppoſition ; whoſe 
A boſoms were, in truth, inflamed with the reality 
5 5 of that honeſt ſpirit of freedom and of patrio- 
1748. tiſm; of which their elder aſſociates, hackneyed 

in the polluted mazes of Parliamentary, and of 

Court policy, pronounced the names, and affect- 

ed the inſpiration, but for a ſpecious guiſe to de- 

Young Iude the people. A Pirr, a LyTTLEToN, a 
Gon Ota. GRENVILLE ſprang up, amidſt the ranks of policy 
and eloquence, in the progreſs of this period; 
and, with Abdiel.dignity, made the Walpoles, 
hoary in corruption and in every ſort of political 
turpitude, to ſhrink, abaſhed, from before them. 
FREDERICK was perſuaded to avow himſelf the 

patron of literature, which had, as yet, no ſignal 
obligations to his family : And all the muſes con- 

The ſpired to adorn his name with flowers of unperiſh- 
5 es ns able fragrance, and amarinthine beauty. BoLixG- 
Tronizes BROKE taught him the duties of a patriot King, 
in a treatiſe, which was adapted to perſuade the 
PForld, that FREDERICK could not fail to be, one 
day, that PaTrIoT- Kino, whoſe character the 
orator and philoſopher had delighted to imagine 

and to delineate. Even Walpole, amid his 
growing inſolence, peeviſhneſs, and political dil- 
honeſty, amid the pride of his elevation, and 

the anxious terror of his not diſtant fall; was 

at laſt induced to make ſome humble offers of 
gratitying the e wiſhes of the Prince of 


Wales, | 
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Wales, in reſpect to revenue; if the Prince would x Sxcr. I. 
but be cordially reconciled to his miniſtry and to 
the King. Freprrics ſcorned all propoſals of A-D- 


reconciliation, of which the firſt condition ſhould 
not grant the removal of Walpole, from all his 
offices, and from the King's preſence for ever “. 


Bor, the progreſs of foreign affairs, which Foreign 


Walpole had fatally miſmanaged, was, at laſt, to 

furniſh the immediate means of his overthrow. 
With France, he continued to cultivate a dange- 
rous intimacy of connection; till her renovated 
proſperity and ſtrength, encouraged the French 
Court, again to reſume the ambitious projects of 
Richlieu and. of: Lewis the Fourteenth. Spain 
he had lighted, inſulted, and injured ; till the 
diviſions of family-affeQtion between the French 
and the Spaniſh Monarchs were healed ; and till 
the Courts of France and Spain were again cloſely 


united in a ſort of family- compact; which would 


not be eaſily: diſſolved, , and which threatened miſ- 
chief to Britain. In Germany, to the care of the 
ſecurity and glory of Hanover, he had facrificed 


all attention to that policy which was obviouſſy 


required by the true intereſts of the Britiſh empire. 
The children of Charles the Sixth, were only 
daughters: and the proſpect of a ſucceſſion in the 
female line, could not but greatly weaken the politi- 


* Gentleman's Magazine: Coxe's Papers, 
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cal importance of the Houſe of Auſtria ; while it 


S. vakened the ambition and the cupidity of the ſur- 


1727 to 
1748. 


ae ©, rounding Princes. In regard to the future ſettle- 


ment of the inheritances of the Houſe of Auſtria, 


Britain perhaps acted the wiſeſt part, that was, in 


circumſtances ſo delicate, eaſily poſſible. But, 
while the greater powers of Europe interpoſed 


_ their faith, in the Pragmatic Sanction, to ſecure 


the inheritance of the honours and dominions of 
Charles the Sixth to his daughter ; while the pro- 
ſpeQ of a marriage between that Princeſs, and any 
of the powerful Sovereigns of Europe, was effectual- 
ly prevented: France was permitted to enlarge her 
territories by the acquiſition of Lorraine; and the 
Queen of Spain was allowed to aggrandiſe her 
children in Italy, partly at the expence of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, —by an aid from Britain for 


which Spain was, in truth, indebted to the friend- 


ſhip of France, —and in a manner which could not 


but plainly threaten, ſooner or later, to exclude the 


Britiſh nation, from all maritime power in the 
Mediterranean Sea.— et, it was not preciſely 


"from theſe quarters, that the firſt dark clouds, 


big with the menaces of unavoidable war, began 
to ariſe over the political horizon *. 


2 dad us o ſooner been fecurely eſtabliſhed on 


| the 
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the Spaniſh throne, than he began to regret thoſe hon I. 


Ap. IX. 


commercial advantages which Spain had, in the 


peace of Utrecht, ſacrificed to Britain. Theſe 
advantages in regard to Spaniſh America, were, in 
truth, ſuch, that the full enjoyment of them, in that 
extent to which the merchants were diſpoſed to pur- 
ſue it, would have made the Spaniſh dominions in 
America, more uſeful to Britain, than to Spain itſelf. 
The Spainiſh miniſters were not flow in framing a 
plan for depriving Britiſh commerce of this excluſive 
trade, without the direct and open violation of the 


treaty. - In the ſucceſſive differences which took 


place between the two Courts of London and Ma- 
drid ; the Spaniards were ſtill careful to take away 
| ſome of the beſt benefits of the Britiſh monopoly of 


A. D. 


1727 to 


1748. 


their American traffic. The Britiſh merchants ſtrove 


to defeat their reſtrictions, by ſmuggling, and by 
all thoſe artifices to which the love-of gain often 
teaches traders to have recourſe. The Spaniards 
redoubled their ſeverity and their diligence to 
guard againſt the arts of the Britiſh ſmugglers. 
The merchants of Britain complained to their 


own Government, but complained in vain. Wal. 


pole's crouching and mean policy had reduced 
him into a ſituation, in which he durſt no longer 


ſpeak that high-toned language to the Spaniſh 


Court, without which the rights of Britiſh com- 
merce could not be duly aſſerted. The merchants 
were driven to renew and extend their ſmuggling 


Vol. V. | 7K practices 
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practices in the Spaniſh main, and even to arm, and 


WH =Alnoſt to animate ſmuggling to piracy. In ſpite - 


of all this, the trade to Spaniſh America became 


1748. continually leſs and leſs valuable. Yet, while the 


Britiſh merchants thus encountered Spaniſh inju- 
ſtice, with a fraud and a violence to which they 
were driven by the negligence of a Britiſh mini- 
ſtry; their complaints ſeemed to be unjuſt; the 
complaints of the Spaniards ſeemed to be well. 
founded: And Walpole, conſcious of miſconduct, 
avoided inveſtigation; and was content to make 
ſome feeble remonſtrances to the Spaniſh Court ; 
to which he ſeems to have been not ill- pleaſed to 
receives ſtrong anſwers, refuting thoſe complaints 
of his fellow-countrymen to which he had been 
obliged to liſten *, 


Bur, the indignation of Britain was not to be, 
for ever reſtrained. The ſword was drawn. Spain, 
ſupported by the alliance of France, no longer 
feared what Britiſh arms could atchieve. The Britiſh 
nation, ſtill erroneouſly accounting gold and ſilver 
to be the only genuine wealth, were, already, by 
the fancied valour of their fleets and armies, 
maſters in imagination, of the rich- galleons of 
Spain, and of all the treaſures of Mexico and Pe- 
Tu. Soon after the declaration of war, the cap- 
ture of two rich ſhips of Spain, by Britiſh men- of- 


N War; 
Faction DeteQed : Coxe's Papers, &c. 
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war, cruizing in the Mediterranean Sea, ſeemed on a 
to realize the fondeſt hopes which had been con- 
ceived, of wealth to be acquired by the war; A 4. D. 
bold propoſal of Admiral Vernon, to take, with fix 3 
ſhips of war, the Spaniſh town of PoE R To- BERLLO 
on the American coaſt, was accepted by the mini- O_—_ 
iter, with the hope of ſeeing it, rather fruſtrated, Bello. 
than crowned with triumph. Vernon, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the nation, accompliſhed his enter- 

priſe with complete ſucceſs: And the general 
exultation in Britiſh valour, was raiſed to the moſt 
extravagant pitch. AnsoN, with a powerful ſqua- — 
dron, was, ſoon after, ſent to block the coaſts 
and invade the territory of Spaniſn South Ame- 

rica, on the ſouthern and the weſtern quarters: 
While Vernon was again diſpatched to make an 
attempt upon the Spaniſh city of Carthagena on 

the eaſtern ſide of their American ſettlements, 

with a force of troops and of ſhips of war, which, 

it ſeemed, muſt make that city -an eaſy con- 
queſt. But, Anſon's ſquadron was diſperſed and 
partly wrecked by ſtorms: The Spaniards were 
warned of his approach, and had made preparations 

to defeat his force, or diſappoint his hopes by cun- 

ning evaſion: He held on his wandering courſe in 

the South-Seas, till his fleet was reduced almoſt 

to a ſingle veſſel, and till hunger and ſcurvy had 
deſtroyed the lives of a great number of his mari- 

ners: The iſles of Juan Fernandez and of Tinian 

re, 7K 2 afforded 
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Geer: 1: afforded him the means of refitting his ſhips, and 
of refreſhing his periſhing crews : The ports of 


A. D. 
1727 to 
1748. 


China ſupplied him, at length, with new ſea- 
ſtores: And continuing to cruize with inflexible 
perſeverance, in thoſe ſeas, he, at length, made 
himſelf maſter of a Spaniſh galleon failing between 
America and the capital of the Philippine iſles, ſo 
rich as to ſeem to the ſurvivors of his fleet, 
almoſt an adequate reward for all their ſufferings 
2nd toils,—and to the Britiſh nation, when Anſon, 


at laſt, arrived at home, almoſt a ſufficient com- 


Unſuc- 


ceſsful en- 


terpriſe 
againft 
Cartha- 
gena. 


penſation for the loſs of the reſt of his ſquadron, 
and the difappointment of the other purpoſes of 
voyages. Vernon was leſs ſucceſsful in his enterpriſe 
againſt Carthagena. The place was ſtrong : The 
Spaniards were prepared to withſtand the affault : 
Vernon, and Wentworth the commander of the 
land- troops, diſagreed, in their tempers and plans 
of conduct: The climate proved terribly perni- 


cious to the. Engliſh ſoldiers and ſailors: The 


Spaniards knew all the local circumſtances of the 
place ; the Britiſh were ſtrangers to them : The 
Britiſh commanders were obliged, at laſt, to re- 
linquiſh the ſiege; and to return home, in diſgrace 
and in circumſtances of extreme diſaſter, with the 
loſs of the better part of the force which they 
had carried out *. 

| SUCH 


* Gentleman's Magazine: Gazettes for the Time: Anſon's 
| f Voyage, &c. 
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Such diſaſters abroad, and ſo much energy 
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of Parliamentary oppoſition, were more than 


Walpole could longer withſtand. The King, 
though loth to part with a miniſter who had com- 
plied with all his German prejudices, and had 
ſeemed to him to ſteer the veſſel of the Britiſh 
ſtate, with no mean felicity and ſkill ; could not 
ſupport him in the Adminiſtration, contrary to 


A. D. 
1727 to 
1748. 


the wiſhes of the whole people. All Walpole's Fall of 


perſonal friends had begun to deſert him, one 
after another, when they ſaw, that his fall was 
near. In the laſt years of his Adminiſtration, his 
jealouſy, or inſolence, or blind ſecurity, or un- 
certain rage, had driven many who had been once 
among the moſt zealous of his official and politi- 
cal coadjutors, into the ranks of Oppoſition. He 
now fell unpitied. But, the King was willing to 
ſoothe his fall, by every kindneſs which the cir- 


cumſtances and ſpirit of the times would permit 
him to exerciſe toward his old ſervant. He was 


created Earl of ORTORD ; his enemies were pre- 
vented from proſecuting him by impeachment : 
No meaſure of violence was reſorted to, either to 
puniſh his malverſations in office, or to deprive 
his family of thoſe emoluments, which had been 
| beſtowed on them, during his Adminiſtration. 
Walpole retired altogether from political life. It 
has been ſaid ; that, even for ſome time after his 
degradation, the Sovereign did not ceaſe to take 

| opportunities 


Walpole. 
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opportunities of ſecretly conſulting his old mini- 


ti ſter concerning the beſt mode of managing his 


A. D. 


1727 to 


1748. 


affairs. But, he did not for many years enjoy his 
retirement and his Peerage. The languor of in- 
action, and the infirmities of age and luxury, 


His death. brought him to the grave.—His character ſeems 
not to have been eſtimated greatly below its real va- 


His cha- 
racter. 


lue, even during the time when the public odium 
was excited againſt him, to the higheſt degree of 


exaſperation. It has recently, however, met with 
an inconſiderate and unprincipled applauſe, which 
for the ſake of the political virtue of the age, 


| ought to be vigorouſly diſcouraged, He was fo 


good an ACCOUNTANT, indeed, that he might 
have been eminently uſeful as a clerk in the Trea- 
ſury, or as the conduQor of the buſineſs of a 


banking houſe. His spEA KINO in Parliament, 


was without energy and without elegance; ſuch 
as might perhaps have ſerved to explain, with to- 


lerable diſtinctneſs, the ſtate of the affairs of a 


trading company, to the proprietors ; or ſuch as 
might have anſwered todiſcuſs matters of form, or to 


explain caſes of ſimple fact, even in the Parliament; 


but not at all fitted to ride in whirlwind of debate, 
and to direct the ſtorm. He was ſufficiently ſkilful 
in the management of Court. intrigue: For, the 
native meanneſs of his ſpirit was ready to ſubmit to 
any baſeneſs, that might be requiſite to pleaſe a 
King, a Queen, or a royal miſtreſs : And he was 

| . a 
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a ſtranger to thoſe reſtraints of moral principle, Lune I. 


Ap. IX. 


which would have rendered a truly great ſtateſma . 


incapable of thoſe guilty arts by which Court- 
favour was to be preſerved, during the tenor 
of Walpole's miniſtry. He was the father of 
that /y/ftem of corrupt management of the intereſts 


of the Crown in the Houſe of Commons, which 


was deſtined, long, very long to ſurvive him. Had 
the Adminiſtration of the Government, fallen into 
the hands of an upright and truly wiſe man, 
after the acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover; it 
might not have been difficult to eſtabliſh the in- 
- fluence and harmony of the Crown with the 
Parliament, upon a much ſtabler and more ho- 
nourable bafis. But, that ſyſtem of relation 
and intercourſe between the Parliament and the 
Crown, which was eſtabliſhed by Walpole ; was 
ſuch as to render it, perhaps, for ever, impoſſible, 


that any but a man of ſecondary talents, and deſti- 


tute of all magnanimity of moral ſentiment, ſhould 
be, for any conſiderable length of time, firſt mi- 
niſter of the Britiſh Government. The natural 
temperament of Walpole's character, did not in- 


cline him to ferocious cruelty. But, his feelings 
were ſo blunted by habits of groſs ſenſuality ; and 


by the principle of ſubjecting every thing to poli- 
tical convenience; that he was capable of com- 
manding out of cool policy, of executing, of wit- 
nefling, deeds of hard-hearted atrocity, from which, 

5 except 


A. D. 
1727 to 
1748. 


Cuae, IX. 
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except in the moment of maddened irritation, 


w——even the blood-thirſty barbarian would have 


ſhrunk back. However corrupt in the uſe and in 


38h the diſtribution of the public money; he had ra- 


ther ſquandered, than avariciouſly accumulated, 
that part of it which fell to his own ſhare. The 
expence of his buildings, his paintings, his do- 
meſtic eſtabliſhment, his profuſe and luxurious 
hoſpitality, was unbounded. But, his children 
were not enriched with inheritances opulent in 
proportion to thoſe official means of enriching 
himſelf, which their father had poſſeſſed, and 
to that unprincipled readineſs to apply the public 
money to his own private uſes, of which he had 
been, during the whole period of his Adminiſtra- 
tion, loudly accuſed. Literature had little of his 
patronage : But, he laviſhed enormous ſums upon 
wretched newſpapers and dull ſcurrilous ſcribblers, 
the engines and the inſtruments which he thought 
it neceflary to employ, for the purpoſe of combat- 
ing from the preſs, the knowledge, wit, and 
eloquence of almoſt the whole Britiſh nation, 
which ſeemed to be almoſt excluſively enliſted on 
the ſide of his political . antagoniſts. He had, 
himſelf, no pleaſure in the elegant recreations of 
literature, His convivial converſation is ſaid to 
have alternated, in his gayeſt hours, only from 
politics to obſcenity, and from obſcnity to poli- 
| ics 
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tics. Vet, he who, for ſo long a time, filled r 1. 


ſo large a ſpace in the public eye, could __ — 


be a man abſolutely without talents: Nor could 
that character want conſiderable virtues, which 
had, for ſo long a period, ſo many adherents and 
followers, and which, even in reſignation and 
diſgrace, was ſo vigorouſly and ſucceſsfully de- 
fended againſt impeachment. 
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Wren whatever contempt we regard the weak- dpicie of 


neſs, with whatever abhorrence we mark the frion. 


wickedneſs, of the general ſpirit of Walpole's mi- 
niſtry : Let us, however, beware of adwiring his 
opponents, as miracles of matchleſs virtue and 


wiſdom. Revenge for diſappointments of avarice 


and ambition ; envy of a ſucceſs more fortunate 
than their own; a leaven of Facebitiſm; a ſpirit 
of contradiftion moving them, with a ſort of brute 
impulſe, to oppoſe whatever meaſures had not 
been ſuggeſted by themſelves; that /elf conceit 
which makes the plans and deſigns of others to 
appear to us, almoſt always, worſe than our own; 
and the neceſlity of perſeveringly oppoſing every mi- 
niſterial meaſure, whether good or bad, in order 
that they might finally prevail: Theſe, much 
more than any principles of integrity or patriotiſin, 
were the ſprings of the conduct of the Oppoſition, 
They ſcrupled not to employ, for the purpoſe of 

Vol. V. 7 L ſupplanting 


he Oppo- 
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3 ſupplanting Walpole, a multitude of arts, little 
e baſe than thoſe to which he truſted for his 


4. D. ſupport in power. In Adminiſtration, they would, 
1727 to 


1748. 


perhaps, have made as many compliances as he, 
with the foreign intereſts of the Sovereign; and 
they might probably have employed the ſame 
corruption and influence to ſecure the ſup- 
port of Parliamentary majorities. In the levying 
and expenditure of the public money, they would 
ſcarcely have refuſed to pilfer it, juſt as much as 
he did, for their own uſes. If there was, among 
them, a greater ſhare of virtue, than among thoſe 
who revelled in the wealth and power of official 
greatneſs; it was, in ſome ſort, virtue of ne- 
ceſlity. They were patriots, in the hope of be- 
coming miniſters: They vigilantly watched over 
the welfare of their country, becauſe they were 
not in a condition to make a private gain of their 


country's ruin: They were the foes of corruption, 


becauſe they had it not in their power, either to 


corrupt or to be corrupted ; They were more tem- 


perate and modeſt than ſome of their adverſaries, 


in the habits of private life, becauſe they could 


not be riotous and ſplendid at the expence of the 
nation. But, it muſt be owned, that, from their 
talents, there was much abler 'adminiſtration than 
that of Walpole to have been expected. It is 
extremely probable, that, from a combination of 


6.4 ä GEE” ” my 
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the Whigs and Tories, ſuch as they required, a 8 


much more virtuous and beneficent Ad miniſtra· 


tion, than Britain had, for a long while, known, „ 


might have been produced. . 1748. 


Bor, their oppoſition was of infinite utility to 

their country. They acted as a ſort of tribunes 

of the people, protecting thoſe political rights of 

the nation in general, which, but for them, the 
miniſter and his adherents would, in many more 
inſtances, have invaded and deſtroyed. The fear 

of them, prevented many bad and many weak Their ſer. 


meaſures of Government. Appealing ſtill to rea- 2 


. ſon, and to patriotic virtue, as the principles, on tion. 


which they deſired the nation to judge between 
em and their triumphant adverſaries ; they thus 
taught the miniſters, the legiſlators, and the people, 
to underſtand and to acknowledge the true ends 
of political union, and of Government, better than 
they had ever before done, obliging the miniſter to 
defend his meaſures againſt their attacks, both in 
Parliamentary ſpeeches which were to be made 
known to the people, and in publications from the 
Preſs, which all the world might read ; they thus 
invelted the tribunal of pusBLic opinion with 
new powers, and raiſed it up to a majeſty and 
greatneſs, which were to prove ſufficient for the 
correction of almoſt all the other evils and im- 


perfections in the Britiſh conſtitution, In the 


71h 2 | firſt 
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I firſt part of the reign of George the Firſt, the 
. Oppefition had, comparatively, little weight in the 


A. p. Government; for the ſuſpicion of ardent Jacobi. 


tiſm prevented from enjoying the confidence of 
all the better part of the people. During the laſt 
ten years of Walpole's Adminiſtration, the Op- 
poſition indirectly guided a very large propor- 
tion of the meaſures of the Government. Next 
after the King, the Queen, and Walpole; the 
moſt powerful perſons in the direction of Britiſh 
affairs, were undeniably Bolingbroke, Wyndham, 
Pulteney, and Carteret, the leaders of the Uppo« 
ſition. Or, if we ſhould attempt to judge with 
diſcernment yet more rigorous ; we ſhould per- 
haps find it neceſſary to own, that Bolingbroke, 
even while excluded from a feat in Parliament, 
was more powerful than Walpole. It is not 
exterior greatneſs or authority; but the ability 
'of making other minds yield to the wiſhes of 
your mind; and freedom in yourſelf, from the 
influence of others; that conſtitutes real power. In 
this, who would compare Walpole with Boling- 
bre ke: It is of the utmoſt conſequence to the perpe- 
tuiry ot the Britiſh Conſtitution, and to the able ad- 
"miniſtration of the royal and miniſterial functions 
of the Britiſh Government, that there ſhould al. 
Ways exiſt a Parliamentary Oppoſition ; as power- 
ful as it can be, without entirely obſtructing the 
| en of the Oy * of the Govern- 


ment; 
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ment; and at leaſt ſharing with the King and his S*=<7-E 


Cuae. IX. 
miniſters, in the good will and confidence of all 
A.D. 
the honeſt part of the nation. | N 


1748. ll 
No ſooner did Walpole's promiſed reſigna- | [ 
tion preſent to the Oppoſition, the proſpe& of — 
ſucceeding to the power and emoluments of him 9 
and his friends; than there aroſe among them, a 4 
ſcrambling contention, like that of children for 
ſcattered ſweetmeats; in which every one was de- 
ſirous to intercept the - miniſterial powers and 
honours from becoming the prize of kis fellows. 
Lord CARTERET and Mr PuLTenty, with the 
concurrence of a very few of their friends, took 
it upon them to negotiate for the reſt. Puli TENE 
was deluded to accept a peerage, and deſert the 

Houſe of Commons, in which alone, like Anteus 
touching the earth, was he qualified to be great. 
CaRrTERET acquired the chief authority as mini- 
ſter. A coalition was formed between thoſe friends 

and partizans of Walpole's, who had ſtuck faſt by 

him to the laſt,—and a ſelect band from the ranks 
of the Oppoſition, who engaged to content them- 
ſelves with Walpole's perſonal reſignation, and to 
protect him from impeachment. Almoſt all the 

Tory chiefs of the late Oppoſition, and a part of 

the Whigs who had belonged to it, though they 
had fought in the battle, were excluded from 

| ſharing 
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8 ſharing the prizes of the victory. It was by this 
w—= management, that the King hoped, at once to ſave 


A. D. 
1727 to 
1748. 


Walpole, and to avoid that ſyſtem of meaſures, 
which there was reaſon to expect, that the ge- 


nuine principles of the Oppoſition would, if they 


were introduced into power, in one undivided 


body, prompt them to adopt. The Prince of 


Wales was made a party in the treaty for a new 


miniſtry. An hundred thouſand pounds was aſ- 
ſigned for the annual maintenance of his houſe- 
hold. He was graciouſly received at his father's 
Court : His Guards, of the honour of whoſe at- 
tendance the King had, in anger, deprived him, 


were reſtored: And ſome of the moſt eminent 


among his followers and ſervants, . were promoted 
to miniſterial employment. The Duke of Nzw- 


CASTLE and his brother HENRY PRLRAM remain- 


ed at the head of that part of the dependents of 


the late miniſter who agreed to ſupport the new 
Adminiſtration, But, Lord Carteret's ſuperior 
genius, his greater knowledge of foreign affairs, 
and his more ready compliance with the views 
and wiſhes of the Sovereign,. ſoon gained to him, 
an aſcendency in the miviſtry, which ſet the power 


of his coadjutors at a great diſtance beneath his 


own. The Whigs were, now, in a great mea- 


ſure, reunited, as they had been at the beginning 
of the Oppoſition. to Walpole: A few choſen 


ones 
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ones from among the Tories were exalted into ns * 
miniſterial employment; but, were, thence, * 7 
garded as apoſtates from the principles of their * 
party: A few of the Whig leaders of the late 1748. 
Oppoſition were excluded from employment in 

the new Adminiſtration ; or at leaſt admitted to ſo 

little of ſubſtantial power, that they were quickly 
driven to reiign in diſguſt. Among the difcon- 
tented Whigs, were, in particular, the Earl of Che- 
ſterfield, and the Duke of Argyle. Argyle had 
received every thing that his perſonal ambition 
could demand: But, he would not act in a new 
Adminiſtration, in which he ſaw the followers of 

the late miniſter to retain ſo much influence. A 
very formidable Oppoſition was thus, once more, 


made up. 


Tu new miniſters entered into office, in a Foreign 
criſis of conſiderable difficulty. The misfortunes 
of the Spaniſh war had exaſperated the nation, 
had inflamed the courage and infolence of the 
enemy, had Oe the proſpect of the reſtora- 
tion of peace, to a great diſtance. France, fa- 
voured by the errors and indolence of the policy 
of Walpole, had acquired a vaſt, relative addition 
of power, on the continent of Europe; had 
begun to form great, colonial eſtabliſhments, and 
to lay the foundations of a mighty, naval, and 
commercial 


* 
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ter: commercial power, as a neceſſary ſupport to her 
» territorial and military greatneſs. The failure of 
oO. the male line of the Houſe of Auſtria, had already 
. 274%: given her a great acceſſion of territory and of in- 
fluence by the proviſions of the pRaGMATiIC 8ANC- 
TION. The miniſters of Lewis the Fifteenth now 
aſpired to regulate and ſway the affairs of the 
German empire, even as Richlieu had done in 
the wars which preceded the famous peace of 
Weſtphalia. By the interpoſition of Ruſſia, and 
the depreſſion of Sweden, ſuch a balance of power 
had been eſtabliſhed in the north, that the Kings 
of Denmark and Sweden could no longer in- 
fluence the affairs of Germany, as had been done 
by the great Guſtavus Adolphus. But, there 
were within the empire itſelf, a ſufficient number 
of powers to protect its independency againſt the 
Houſe of Auſtria, even though the children of 
Charles the Sixth had been heroic Princes. Mark- 
ing, again, the moment of the greateſt weakneſs 
of that Houſe, France ſeized the occaſion of the 
death of Charles, to exalt the EleQor of Bavaria 
to the Imperial dignity ; to violate all the eſſential 
conditions of the Pragmatic Sanction, which were 
not unduly favourable to herſelf; even to de- 
ſpoil Charles's daughter of her hereditary domi- 
nions ; to eſtabliſh a new ſyſtem of the inferior 
powers of the Empire, ſubverſive of the in- 
' fluence of the Houſe of Hanover; and once more, 


in 
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in ſpite of Britain and Holland, to aſpire to the Scr. J. 


Caray. IX. 


conqueſt of the Auſtrian Netherlands. France. 


thus prepared to co-operate with Spain, in the 
extending war; avoiding for a while, the direct 
declaration of a war againſt Britain; and acting 
only as the auxiliary of Spain, and of the Bava- 
rian Elector, who was ſoon exalted by the in- 
fluence of France, to the Imperial dignity. In 
theſe circumſtances, that interference in the con- 


cerns of the German empire, which had been, 


A. D. 
1727 fo 
1748. 


hitherto, a fooliſh ſacrifice of the intereſts of Bri- 


tain to thoſe of Hanoyer, became, perhaps, ſtill 
more neceflary, in ſound policy, than it had been, 
at the æra of the acceſſion of Queen Anne to the 
Engliſh throne. Walpole and the two Gzoroes 
had been trading. upon that Hoc of political in- 
fluence, and of the regulation of the balance of 
Europe, which Britain had acquired from the 
victories of Marlborough and the peace of Utrecht. 


They had now waſted the whole capital; and it was, 


therefore, neceſſary, to renew the dangerous game, 
dy which that had been originally acquired. A 
merely maritime war, however ſucceſsful, could 
not deprive France of aught in commercial eſta- 


bliſkhment or colonial poſſeſſion, for which, if 


once miſtreſs of Germany and the Netherlands, 


ſhe could be expected ever to relinquiſh theſe fa- 


vourite objects of her ambition. CarTErET was 
not unwilling to engage the nation in that con- 
Vol. V. 7 M tinental 
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Wen I. tinental war which thus appeared to be igdiſpen- 
. ſibly neceſſary for the ſupport of Britiſh greatneſs. 
5 4 . But, the people in general and the new Oppoſition 
2748. were little able or little willing to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the preſent caſe, and thoſe in which the 
welfare and the influence of Britain had been 
unſcaſonably proſtituted, for the lake at the a 
eee of Hanover “. 


Britiſh in- Wars She : Pruſſia, and France com- 
terpoſition 


in the af. bined to rob MARIA IHTRESA and her huſband 
Ses Francis, of the hereditary dominions of the 
_ Houſe of Auſtiia; Britain earneſtly interpoſed 
to protect their rights. The grandfather of the 
King of Pruſſia had, firſt, acquired to his family, 
the. name and honours of Kings; the father of 
this young Monarch, had formed a great military 
force, which made the whole ſubjects of the 
Pruſſian kingdom to ſeem, in ſome ſort, but an 
army diſperſed in quarters. The preſent King 
was a man of extraordinary talents and high am- 
bition; who, finding himſelf, at his acceſſion, in 
poſſeſſion of conſiderable troops and treaſures ; 
was impatient to employ theſe for the purpoſe 
of enlarging the limits of his dominions, and of 
aggrandiſing his family. He was the nephew of 
e the Second; but . the charaQer 


of 
FR. FoQuen Detefted,. ny the n. 


» 
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of his uncle; while, on the other hand, the Bri. Szcr. I. 
tiſñn Monarch was alarmed, leſt the Pruſſian's 
ambition might, ſooner or later, violate the ſafe. Fw . 
ty of Hanover. The Pruſſian Sovereign laid claim 1748. 
to the dominion of the Auſtrian province of Si- 
leſia; and tried to raiſe himſelf to the dignity of 
one of the primary powers of Europe, by the 
due improvement of an occaſion ſo favourable. 
The Bavarian Emperor, by the aid of the French 
arms, became, for a time, maſter of a great part 
of the kingdom of Bohemia. On the fide of 
Italy, the King of Sardinia was, indeed, won to 
declare himſelf the ally of Auſtria; and the arms 
of the Spaniards, and of the King of Naples, 
a ſon of Spain, were checked, or held in a ſtate 
of inactivity. The Pruſſian Monarch ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded in accompliſhing the conqueſt of Silefia. 
But, the Hungarian Queen, ſupported by the 
ſubſidies of Britain, and by the gallant loyalty 
of her ſubjects, quickly triumphed over all the 
enterpriſes of the ambitious Bavarian, in ſpite 
of the aid which he derived from France. To 
give her more effectual aſſiſtance, George ſoon 
muſtered a great army; and by the menace of 
hoſtilities from the ſide of Flanders, obliged'the 
French to withdraw thoſe forces which had been 
employed in Upper Germany, for the more in- 
tereſting defence of their own frontier. Deſerted 
by his allies, the Emperor ſoon ſaw the whole terri- 
| 7M 2 . tories 
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r L. tories of Bavaria, to become the prey of the 


4. D. 


1727 ͤ to 


7748. 


Houſe of Auſtria; and was driven, even to throw 
himſelf upon the charity of the Britiſh Sorereign, 
for the very neceſſaries of ſubſiſtence. George 
the Second, longing to act the part of a William, 
or of Marlborough under whom he himſelf had 
once ſerved with honour; hired a number of 
German mercenaries, chiefly Hanoverians ; aug- 
mented the Britiſh forces, and ſent the flower 
of them to the continent; recalled Lord Stair 
from his Scottiſh retreat at Kirkliſton, to the 
ſupreme command of the Britiſh armies; and 
himſelf, with his ſecond fon WILLIAM, eagerly 
repaired, to face his enemies in the field of 


battle, and to earn the glory of checking the 


unprincipled ambition of France.—In the ſum- 
mer of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and forty-three, the Britiſh army compoſed of 


native troops and German mercenaries, was on 


its march, to effect a junction with the Auſtrians 
commanded by Prince Charles of Lorraine. 
The French ſent a force of more than fixty thou- 
fand men, to intercept the Britiſh on their march, 
and prevent the intended junction. To break 


into the French province of Alſace, was ſuppoſed 


to be the grand object of the Allied Britains and 
Auſtrians in the courſe of this campaign. While 
ene French army, therefore, advanced to oppoſe 
the Britiſh march; there was another ſtationed, 

| | _ to 
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e to protect that province, againſt the invading Ster. — | 
movements of the Auftrian General, The n | 
. tiſh army marched on, without due knowledge 3 5 
of the territory through which they were pro- 1748. fl 
ceeding, and without uſing ſufficient vigilance 
to guard againſt the circumventing ſtratagems of the 
French. Stair was more brave than wary. Be- 
hind, before, by the nature of the country, by 
the ſkilful diſpoſition of his troops, Noailles had 
ſoon ſo ſurrounded the whole Britiſh army ; that 
it ſeemed impoſſible for them to advance, to re- 
treat, or to give battle, without the neceſlity of 
ſeeing themſelves, all, helpleſsly ſlaughtered, with- 
out lofs or danger to the enemy. In this critical 
ſeaſon George, with his ſon William, joined the 
army. But, George, then diſtinguiſhed by great 
perſonal courage, had {till leſs than Stair of the 
ability of a great General : And this was to Wil- 
liam, his very firſt campaign. Ii ſeemed, indeed, that 
the caſe of the Allied army was too deſperate, to 
be now retrieved by any abilities of a commander, 
or any exertion of valour by the ſoldiery. The 
French hovered round their expected prey; ex- 


4 


my mw 


ulting, as if they were already victorious; de- 1 
ſpiſing alike the valour and the prudence of their | 
ſurrounded foes ; almoſt indignant to think, that 
it ſhould be by {kill of generalſhip, and by local 
advantages, not by valour alone, that they were 
to triumph over the King of Britain and bis troops. 

Stair, 
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7 - Stair, in the mean time, paſſionately colaplaſned; 


Comme hill the march to a ſituation of ſuch fatal diffi. 
5 Jay to culty, had been dire&ed not by him, but by or- 


ders from his Sovereign ; that, his wiſh had been, 
to defeat the intentions of the French, by pre- 
vious movements; that, till the authority of con- 
tracting for proviſions, was withdrawn from him, 
the troops had been, in no degree, expoſed to 
their preſent diſtreſs of famine ; that the King's 
partiality to the Hanoverian mercenaries, his pre- 
ference of the counſels of their Generals, his 
raſhly deciding without a due knowledge of the 
circumſtances of the caſe, and his obſtinacy in 
adhering to his own raſh judgements, were the 
ſole cauſes of the diſtreſs into which the Britiſh 
army was now reduced. In theſe circumſtances, 
the French cavalry under the command of the 
Duke of Grammont, with ſudden impetuoſity 
relinquiſhed the benefit of their local advan- 
tages; ruſhed forward through a narrow defile 
that intervened” between the French and the Eng- 
liſh armies ; attacked the Britiſh van with an im- 
petuoſity which threw them, at firſt, into diſor- 
der, but was quickly repulſed with great fſlaugh- 
ter. This drove the reſt of the French army to 
enter the fatal defile for the purpoſe of ſuſtain- 
ing him; and in the end beſtowed a great and un- 
expected victory on the Britiſh and their Allies. 
This was but a part of the French army, which the 
Britiſh 
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Britiſh here engaged at Dient The reſt 2 . 
lay on the oppoſite ſide of the river Mayne, along 


which the Britiſh held their march; and at Aſ- 
chaffenbourg in the rear, on the ſame ſide of 
the river, which the Britiſh had recently left. But, 
the confuſion of the route failed not to commu- 
nicate itſelf to the whole French army. Stair 
was impatient to urge the purſuit beyond the 
Mayne; expected that nothing leſs than the en- 
tire diſperſion of the whole French army, would be 
the conſequence of the victory; and intreated his 
Sovereign, not to loſe an opportunity of making 
himſelf undiſputed maſter, for this campaign, of 
all the. adjacent territory. George followed 
other counſels ; trembled for the raſhneſs which 
had almoſt ruined his army, and made even him- 
ſelf a priſoner ; reſtrained the purſuit ; and, with- 
out even burying the dead, or providing for the 
ſafety of the wounded, purſued his march to Ha- 
nau, where he was joined by an expected rein- 
forcement of Hanoverians and Heſſians. Noailles, 
the French General; who ſoon reſtored the or- 
der of his army, and ſtill maintained his poſi- 
tion on the banks of the Mayne; in compliance 
with a requeſt from the Britiſh General, gave the 
ſame relief to the wounded Engliſh, as if they 


had aQually belonged to his own army. The 
ſubſequent part of the campaign was dragged out, 
without the performance of any ſignal enterpriſe, 
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2 by either the French or their Allied enemies. 
Ahe Allies could not break in upon the frontier 
A. D. of France: Nor could the French penetrate, 
| mn through the oppoſing armies of Allies, into the 
heart of Germany. The Britiſh Generals, STaig 

and the Duke of Marlborough; diſſatisfied with 

that plan of operations which the King purſued ; 
Continue, An 1 jealous of the preference with which he 
tion 05 the treated the Generals and the troops of Hanover; 
refigned their commands in diſguſt, and for a 

time, retired from the ſervice. The Dutch, at 

laſt, reluQantly reinforced the Alliance with an 
auxiliary force of twenty thouſand men. The 

war with France, was begun, But, ſo little had 

been done in this firſt campaign ; that it was ne- 
ceſſary to threaten mightier atchievements in that 
which was next to follow. Flanders and. the 

Dutch provinces were deſtined to be the ſcene of 

the conteſt. In ſpite of the Parliamentary exer- 

tions of that party which was adverſe to Carte- 

' ret's Adminiſtration, the Hanoverian mercena- 
ries were again hired. A powerful army of the 
Britiſh troops and their Allies, was made up; 

The command was intruſted, for a time, to Mar- 

ſhal Wade ;. afterwards, to the young Duke of 
Cumberland; who, though without experience, 
having eminently ſignalized his valour, was 
thought to be, therefore, not unqualified to 

lead a great army. The army of the Allies 

was 
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was compoſed of between ſeventy and eighty 22 1 
thouſand men: but the French oppoſed to it, a 
force of no fewer than one hundred and twenty 8 
thouſand, under the command of Sax, one of 21748. 
the greateſt Generals who have ever led an army 
into the field of battle. His troops in Alſace, and 
the aid of the King of Pruſſia, ſecretly promiſed, 
made Lewis ſufficiently eaſy as to whatever the 
Auſtrians might threaten againſt the upper fron- 
tier of his dominions. In the Netherlands, the 
French proceeded, for a while, in a career of 
triumphant ſucceſs. On the Rhine, their plans 
were, for ſome time, diſappointed by the maſterly 
operations of the Auſtrian General, Prince Charles 
of Lorraine.—It was not, till after the French had 
made great progreſs in the conqueſt of the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, and had learned to deride the 
contemptible oppoſition of the Allied Britiſh, 
Dutch, and Auſtrian army; that, in the early 

part of the campaign of the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and forty-five, the ſecond fon 
of the Britiſh Monarch aſſumed the chief com- . 
mand, He had ſcarcely taken this upon him, 
when it became neceſſary for the Allied army to The Dake 
march to the relief of the Dutch barrier-town of berland, 
Tournay, to which Marſhal Saxe had laid ſiege. General of 
To relieve the beſieged city, it was neceffary, firſt, 
to attack the French within their lines of en- 
campment. The attack was made, with aſtoniſh- 
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8 ing valour, near to the village of FonTEnoy, A 


- » hart of che Engliſh army, for a while, believed 

| . * themſelves victorious. But, being unſupported, 

1748. they were, with great ſlaughter, repulſed. Twelve 

thouſand of the Allies, and about an equal num- 

ber of the French, fell in the battle. Tournay 

ſoon after ſurrendered to the victors. All the 

Battle of {ſubſequent operations of the campaign were al- 
FoNrE- 

xox. molt uniformly diſaſtrous to the Allies. All was 

glory to the French. Almoſt all the better part 

of the Netherlands became their prey.—In Italy, 

the contelt was carried on, between the troops of 

the King of Sardinia and the Hungarian Queen 

on one ſide, and thoſe of the Kings of Spain and 

Naples on the other. In the campaign of the 

year one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-five, 

the Spaniſh armies under the command of the 

Prince Don Philip, ſtripped the Sardinian King 

of his dominions, and wholly ſubdued the Italian 

territories of the Houſe of Auſtria.—At ſea, the 

Britiſh Trade was tolerably well protected; and 

the Britiſh fleets, for a while, rode triumphant in 

the Mediterranean. But, the weakneſs and diſ- 

cord of«the Admirals, Matthews and Leſtock, 

had, there, fatally loſt an happy opportunity of 

| deſtroying the naval ſtrength of the French. Only 

Taking of in the American ſeas, and in enterpriſes againſt 


Cape Bre- 


ow. the French alone, were the Britiſh arms crowned 
with adequate ſucceſs. The fortreſs of Louil- 
| bourg, 
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bourg, the iſle of Cape Breton on which it ſtood, 2 — 


were with great gallantry taken, in an enterprise eee 


of the inhabitants of New England, aſſiſted by a 
naval force under the command of Commodore 
Warren. This conqueſt was intended to ruin 
the French fiſneries on the coaſt of Newſound- 
land, and to open the way to the future acquiſi- 
tion of Canada. The news of it was received in 
Britain with extravagant joy; for it ſerved to 


ſoothe the fears and anxieties of the nation; which 


were excited by the misfortunes that attended 
almoſt every other nen enterpriſe of 
their arms *. 8 


Am1DsT this little proſperous train of their af. Domeſtie 
affairs. 


fairs abroad; the nation were divided by conſi- 
derable political diſcontents at home. The Tories 
had been grievouſly diſappointed, that none but 
a very few deſerters from their body and their 
principles, had been received into the Adminiſtra- 
tion, after the overthrow of Walpole. In com- 
bination with a few of their old Whig allies, and 
with ſome few of thoſe who had lately acted with 
WaLPoLE ; they compoſed (till a formidable Op- 
poſition ; which was actuated by more of a Tory 
ſpirit, and admitted into it, a greater infuſion of 


A. D. 
1727 to 
1748. 


Jacobitiſm, than had diſtinguiſhed the latter years 


7N2 of 


* Memoirs of the Houle of Brandenburgh: Gazettes of the 
Time: Faction Detected: Gentleman's Magazine: Duclos's Life 
of Lewis XV. &c. 
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Sor of the former Oppoſition. CarTERET, whom 


[bis mother's death was to raiſe to the dignity 


A. D. 
1727 to 
4748, 


and the title of Earl Gxanvitie,—the Hanove- 
rian mercenaries, and the continental WAI, 
were the grand objects of the rage and the invec- 


tives of theſe adverſaries of the Government. 


The diſcontents which aroſe between the Engliſh 
and the Hanoverian troops, gave new colour and 
force to the clamours which the Oppoſition in- 
ceſlantly raiſed. The misfortunes of almoſt every, 
naval or military. enterpriſe, ſeemed, naturally, to 
arraign the integrity or the wiſdom of thoſe mini- 
ſters, by whoſe counſels they were conducted. 
Still, however, the Parliamentary ſupporters of 
the- miniſtry, were too ſtrong to de overthrown 
by their opponents; till the Adminiſtration was 
divided againſt itſelf; till the PeLHams,—en- 


_ vying that excluſive favour which Carteret had 


acquired with his Sovereign,—and maſters of a 


Parliamentary and election- intereſt which could 
enable them to give the law to their Sovereign; 
reſolved to drive the Firſt Miniſter from the helm 
of power, although they were themſelves utterly 
unable to ſteer it. They enjoyed the confidence 
of the great body of the Whig party. The mag- 
nitude of their own private fortunes, and the 
profuſion with which they laviſhed their wealth 


at elections, enabled them to introduce a multi- 


tude of their own creatures into Parliament. 
They 
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They had but to threaten to go into oppoſition; and Secr. I. 


the Sovereign, to prevent the public buſineſs from 


being wholly interrupted, muſt of neceſſity yield to 
whatever terms they ſhould chuſe to preſcribe to 
him. Carteret, now the private and perſonal friend 
of the Monarch, no ſooner ſaw ; that his colleagues 
were about to attack him with an oppoſition which 
he was unable to withſtand ; than he informed his 
Sovereign of his inability to carry on the public 
ſervice without them, of to make any new ar- 
rangement which they would not be able to de- 
feat. Carteret, therefore, reſigned his offices, 
and retired from the oſtenſible ſervice of his Sove- 
reign. The Duke of Newcaſtle and Henry Pel- 
ham his brother were permitted to engroſs the 
whole ſubſtantial power of the Adminiſtration. 


— Theſe changes, ſerving but to evince a weakening 


diſcord among the friends of the Government ; 
gave new encouragement to its enemies; while 
the Oppoſition were enraged to new fury, whea 


they ſaw another change take place, without exalt- 


ing them to ruiniſterial emolument and power“. 


Tax French Court, when they renewed a conteſt 
of which it was the primary object to make the 
river Rhine the northern boundary of their em- 
pire; remembered, that they poſſeſſed, in the fa- 
| mily 

* Gentleman's Magazine: Anecdotes of Lord Chatham: Pam» 
Phlets of that Time, &c, 
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mily of the Pretender to the Britiſh throne, and in 


the power of exciting, by means of him, new dif 


contents, diſſenſions, and inteſtine war in Britain; 
an engine which might ſerve to embarraſs the exer. 
tions of the principal member of that Alliance, by 
which the career of their ambition on the conti- 
nent, was neceſſarily to be oppoſed. The anxie- 
ties of the Britiſh miniſtry had, long fince, ſuc- 
ceeded in obliging the Pretender to retire to 
Rome, for an aſylum, which was, in almoſt every 
other corner of Europe, denied him. By a mar- 
riage with a Princeſs of the Poliſh Houſe of So- 
BIESK1, the ſon of James the Seventh, became 
the tiather of two Princes of promiſing talents. 
He reſided, with his wife and children, at Rome; 
indolent, quiet, and ſuperſtitious; deſcending 
into the vale of years, without finding his tran- 
quility diſturbed by any very troubleſome emo- 


tions of ambition. But, CHarLEs, his eldeſt ſon, 


was a high· minded youth; who delighted to con- 
ſider himſelf as the rightful heir of the firſt throne 
in Europe; and was impatient to aſſert his claims, 
at the riſk of any perſonal danger. His family 
had till friends in Britain, who carried on a ſecret 


correſpondence with the ſervants of him whom | 


they eſteemed their rightful Sovereign. Since the 


Tory party had been diſappointed, in their hopes 
of miniſterial power, upon the fall of Walpole ; 


the ſtrength and influence of the Jacobites had 


been 
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been increaſed. If foreign aid might but be ob- ous 
tained; CHARLES was eager to expoſe his perſon .= 


in an attempt to expel the GuzLeas from the 
Britiſh throne ; and the Scottiſh and Engliſh Jaco- 
bites boaſted, that, on this condition, they were 
ready, once more, to riſe in arms. Much had 
been done by the affair of PogTzovus, to kindle up 
diſcontents among the Scots. The faith of Go- 
vernment, violated to a tegiment of Highlanders; 
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a mutiny, conſequently, excited among them; 


the trial and the neceſſary condemnation of a part 
of the mutineers; the gallant firmneſs, with which 
theſe men met the death, to which they were con- 
ſigned ; and the indignation with which their 
fellow-countrymen of the Highland Clans, reſented 
their wrongs; had farther contributed to alienate 
the minds of the Highland Clans from the Govern- 
ment, even in a degree more conſiderable, than 
might have been ſuppoſed poſſible to be i 
by a cauſe ſo ſlight. 


Ar the firſt flattering propoſal of the French Cnanuen, 


Court, therefore, young CHarLEs haſtened with | — HE 


eager alacrity, from Rome to France. To elude 8 


the ſuſpicions and intelligence of the Britiſn mini- France 


ſtry, he travelled, in the diſguiſe of a Spaniſh 
courier. His father inveſted him with the pre- 
W 8 of Priace- Regent of the Britiſh 
empire; 


IX. 
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Sscr. 2 empire: and engaged to reſign to him, the poſ. 


Cuae. 1 


"AD 
17127 | 
— 


e e of the Crown of his anceſtors, if he might, 
indeed, ſucceed fa far, as to expel thoſe by whom 
it was uſurped. A fleet, an army were prepared 
by France, for the invaſion of Britain, The 
French Monarch treated Charles, as a favourite 
ally; and ſtipulated to afford him, in every ſtate of 
his fortunes, a ſacred, inviolate aſy lum in France, 
In the end of the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and forty-three, the preparations were com- 
pleted. In the month of January enſuing, 
ſeven thouland troops were embarked : the ſqua- 


dron failed: the Court of France expected, ſoon 


to receive the news of ſome mighty atchievement, 
accompliſhed in the deſcent of their troops upon 


the Britiſh (iſle : the Britiſh nation, faithful to the 


Revolution eſtabliſhment, began to tremble for its 
ſecurity, and to erect their minds to its defence: 


only the Jacobites exulted, and prepared to re- 


ceive with open arms, him whom they reſpected 
as their Sovereign and promiſed deliverer. While 


things were in this ſituation, a Britiſh ſquadron, 


A French 
fleet ſails, 
to invade 
Britain. 


under the command of Sir John Norris, failed, 
to intercept the invaders. It appeared before 
them, ere they were aware of its approach: for 
they had hoped to accompliſh the meditated de- 
ſcent, before any Britiſh fleet could have ſuch 
intelligence of their. deſigns as to come out, to 
oppoſe them. At ſight of Norris's fleet, the 

French 
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French deliberated, whether they ſhould eneounter ou * 

him in battle. It was obvious, that, whether victo- — 

rious or vanquiſhed in ſuch an action; the deſcent — Ly. 
which they meditated, muſt be, for a time; diſap- . 
pointed. They reſolved to preſerve the fleet and 

troops of their Sovereign, for ſome fairer occaſion; 
returned, with the utmoſt celerity, upon their 
courſe ; and being driven by a ſtrong wind, ſoon 
eſcaped beyond the lun of the Britiſh Ad- | 
miral*. 


' AFTER this diſappointment of their expedition, 
the French ſeemed, for a time, to relinquiſh 
every deſign of invading Britain. The Scottiſh 
Jacobites were diſtreſſed and enraged, to ſee all 
their hopes; thus ſuddenly blaſted. Charles lin- 
gered at Paris, in extreme anxiety and diſſatisfac- 
tion; ſtill ſoliciting from the French miniſtry, the 
troops and the fleet which they had promiſed; 
ſtill amuſed and put off,—becauſe they dreaded 
leſt ſuch an expedition might fail to promote 
the fuccels of their own ſchemes for the aggran- 
diſement of France,—and becauſe they were, in 
reality, as indifferent to the true intereſts of 
Charles's ambition, as the worſt of his foes. But, 

the emiffaries from the Scottiſh Jacobites, were 
willing to encourage Charles, with the perſuaſion; 

Vol. V. 70 „„ 


* Gentleman's Magazine: Smollet's Continuation, vol, iii · &c. 
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2 7 that his mere perſonal appearance in the Highlands, 


—Y>would be ſufficient to attra& around him a power. 
$. u ful and valiant hoſt. The French miniſters ; ſup- 
1745 poſing, that, though unſucceſsful - for himſelf, 
Charles going almoſt alone to Scotland, might be 

Cn ſo far ſucceſsful for them, as to oblige the Britiſh 
Scor- Monarch, for one or two campaigns, to withdraw 
his forces from the continent; were pleaſed with 

the proſpect of accompliſhing, at a ſmaller expence, 

what they had once been willing to attempt at a 
greater; gladly heard of Charles's defign to ſet 

out, if it were even ſingly, for Scotland; and 
promiſed, that if he would put himſelf at the 
head of a Scottiſh army, every requiſite ſupply 
ſhould then be afforded to him, in the moſt liberal 
abundance. Seizing the occaſion, when the 
ſtrength of the Britiſh army was juſt broken in 

the battle of FonTzNoy ; and while the ſpirits of 

the nation at home, were deprefled and diſcontent- 

ed on account of ſo many diſaſters ; Charles, 
about the middle of June, ſailed from Port Na- 

zaire in France, for the Scottiſh coaſt, A few 
Scottiſh and Iriſh adventurers were the compa- 

nions of his expedition. He ſailed in a ſmall 

| frigate and a greater ſhip of ſixty. ſix guns eſcort- 

ed her for a part of the voyage. Eſcaping va- 
rious perils, he arrived in ſafety, on the weſtern 
coaſt of the ſhire of Inverneſs. The Jacobites 

were more alarmed than pleaſed to ſee him come 


without 
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without any auxiliary force which might give Sze7- hi 
ſtrength to their inſurrection. But, the Came Coin 
rons of Lochiel, and other men of high honour, IM 
would not keep back from joining him whom 1748. 

they venerated as their Prince, although they 

could foreſee nothing but ruin in the enterpriſes 


into which he prepared to lead them“. 


On the nineteenth day of Auguſt in the year Rebellion 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-five, the High- 
young Pretender's ſtandard, was publicly ſet up. 1 
He ſoon ſaw himſelf, even in the vicinity of Fort 
William, at the head of no fewer than twelve 
hundred men. In ſome rencounters with the 
royal troops, the riſing Clans were victorious be- 
yond their hopes. George himſelf was at this 
time abſent on the continent: The Regency to 
whom the reins of the Government, were, during 
his abſence, intruſted, did not haſten to cruſh the 
riſing rebellion with that rigour and alertneſs, 
which it was thought, that they might have uſe- 
fully exerciſed. The Camerons, the Macdonalds, 
the Macleans, the Mackenzies ſoon aſſembled to 
fight for the reſtoration of the Stuarts. Theſe 
men forgot the horrors attendant upon civil war, 
forgot the bounties which many of them. had, 
at different times, received from their Hanoverian 
_— lighted the bleſſings of the Revolution- 


702 Government, 


* Scots Magazine: Marchant's Hiſtory of the Rebellion: Boſ. 
well's Tour to the Hebrides, &c, 
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Ster. I. Goyerment, and, in compliance with a falſe ho- 


Cuape. IX. 


——nour, with a miſtaken loyalty, with vain preju- 


A.D. 
1727 to 
1748. 


dices, and unreaſonable reſentments and diſguſts, 
ruſhed into a rebellion that threatened alike to 
humble their country before its foreign foes, to 
renew and exaſperate all its domeſtic diſſenſions, 
and even, utterly to ruin bath themſelves and 


their families. Againſt Fort William, the rebels 


wanted artillery, to make good an attack. But, 
in the frigate which had brought CHARLES from 
France, both ſmall arms and money had been 
conveyed, in a quantity which, at the firſt arming 
of the rebellion, was found te be, in a conſider. 


able degree, uſeful. While Cope, the Commander 


CHARLES 


at Holy. 


100d- 
houſe. 


of the forces in Scotland, advanced cautiouſly 
into the Highlands; the rebels, avoiding to ren- 
counter him in a region where little was to be 
gained even by victory, haſtened down through 
thoſe paſſes with which they were well acquainted, 
and made themſelves maſters of the town of 
Perth ®, 


WHILE they deſcended into the lower country, 


. conſiderable reinforcements came to join them. 
The Chief of the family of the Drummonds, 
aſſuming the title of the Duke of Perth, the Viſ- 
count of Strathallan, the Lord Nairn, and Lord 


George 
ba Scots Magazipe for the year 1745: Cant's r of Perth: 
- Marckant's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 
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George Murray, were ſome of the moſt conſi- cet 
derable perſons who now boldly allied them. —.— 
| ſelves to the perils and the hopes of the re- AD. 
bellion. The forfeited Marquis of Tullibairdine 2748. 
had attended Charles from France. The Scots 
were charmed to ſee among them, a gallant 
young Prince of a manly and handſome form, 
whom they might conſider as of the ſame 
blood with themſelves. The paſſes into the ſouth- 
ern counties, being by Cope's abſence in the 
north left defenceleſs; the rebels, without op- 
poſition, croſſed the Forth at Stirling, marched on- 
wards to Edinburgh; received a new augmenta- 
tion of troops, by the junction of ſome noblemen 
of conſiderable name; ſummoned the town to 
| ſurrender; and, as its inhabitants no longer de- 
fended it with the ſame vigour of loyalty as in the 
former rebellion, gained admiſſion by what was per- 
haps artfully concerted treaſon, perhaps a ſtratagem, | 
at one of the gates. Maſter of the town, Charles | 1 
took up his reſidence in the palace of Holyrood- 
houſe; made his father to be proclaimed King, 
and himſelf Regent, of the Britiſh kingdoms ; in | 
vain, ſummoned the caſtle to ſurrender ; and by | 
the reputation which the poſſeſſion of the Scottiſh 
capital neceflarily gave to his arms, was enabled 
| to acquire new followers, to augment his troops. 
The Jacobites eagerly reſorted, to pay their court | 
to. their darling Prince, at Holyroodhouſe, 3 
Charles's 


I. 


— 
— — 
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Sect. I. Charles's manners were affable, gracious, winning, 


- Cuary. IX 


et dignified ; his morals, pure, corre&, humane, 

A. D. generous, and juſt ; in his conduct as a military 

N leader, he was brave, ardent, ready to encounter 

| every danger, and to undergo every fatigue. The 

want of neceſſaries; the deſire of engaging as ma- 

ny as poſſible of the Scots, here, to join his ban- 

ners; and the conſtant expectation of new ſuc- 

cours from France; with perhaps ſomewhat of 

the pride of mimic royalty; engaged him to 

linger longer in Edinburgh, than might have 

been, in other circumſtances, adviſeable. But, 

when Cor deſcended from the Highlands to 

offer him battle ; he found the Pretender and 

his followers ſufficiently alert to forſake the city 

for the field. During Charles's ſtay in Edin- 

burgh, an envoy arrived to attend him, from the 

French King ; who was accompanied by ſeveral 

French officers ; and brought, alſo, a ſmall train 

of artillery, a quantity of ſmall arms, and ſome 
money OTST 1 


e, * 38 the mean time, the Britiſh Government was 
to defeat rouſed to more vigorous exertions againſt the 
the rebel. | 


lion. ſucceſs of the rebellion, The Lords of the Re- 
gency, fet a price of thirty thouſand pounds upon 

the Prince-Pretender's head, George himſelf 

* haſtened 


Scots Magazine for the year 1745, &c, 
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haſtened home from the continent, for the defence * Sxcr. I. 


of ſix thouſand Dutch troops, was, upon the 
faith of the treaties with that republic, demanded 
for the defence of the Revyolution-ſettlement. 
The Engliſh militia was arrayed. Several Bri- 
tiſh regiments were recalled from Flanders. The 
greater part of the Engliſh nobility and gentry 
offered their ſervices to the Government againſt 
the rebellion, with an alacrity which beſpoke the 


|. 
of his Britiſh dominions. The wonted quantity 


A. D. 
1727 10 
1748. 


moſt loyal attachment to the Houſe of Hanover. 
Sir John Cope, when he found, that the rebels, by 


avoiding to encounter him in the north, had con- 
trived to make their way, ſucceſsfully, into the 
richeſt counties of Scotland ; returned from In- 
verneſs to Aberdeen ; there, taking ſhipping, 
with Eis troops, failed with a fair wind, for the 
coaſt of Eaſt Lothian ; and, on the ſeventeenth 
day of September, arrived ſafe at Dunbar. From 
Dunbar, he marched with as little delay as poſ- 
fible, towards Edinburgh. Two regiments of 
dragoons, which had retired before the rebels, 
from that city, augmented his ſmall army, as he 
advanced. He was not without hopes of yet ac- 


- quitting himſelf with honour ; for, he could not 


ſuppoſe, that a crowd of Highlanders, irregular 


and imperfectly armed, could withſtand the at- 


tack of regular troops, in 1 open field of 
battle. 


Tae 
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2 Taz rebels, now armed and refreſhed, marched 


on,, with the utmoſt alacrity, to meet their foes. 


A.D. 
1727 to 
1748. 


They were animated by the moſt ardent enthu- 
fiaſm of loyalty, were fluſhed with ſucceſs, were 
encouraged by the gallant example of the 
Prince, for whom they fought. On TRaANENT. 


' MUIR, near the village of PrzsTonPans, the 


Battle of 
PRESTON» 
PANS, - 


Highlanders encountered the forces of Cops. 
Corz's army conſiſted of nearly three thouſand 
men: The Highlanders who marched to attack 
him, did not exceed the number of two thou- 
ſand and four hundred. It was not a battle, but 
an inſtant rout. And the Prince-Pretender might 
have, for once, adopted the moſt boaſtful excla- 
mation that ever eſcaped from the lips or the pen 
of Julius Cæſar. The Highlanders diſcharged 
their muſkets; drew their broad ſwords ; ruſhed 
upon the enemy. This mode of charge was abſo- 
lutely unknown in the tactics and diſcipline to 
which the Britiſh ſoldiers had been accuſtomed. 
Its impreſſion was irreſiſtible. At once, the dra- 
goons, the infantry turned their backs, and fled : 


Nor was Cope himſelf flow to haſten away from the 


Col. Gar- 
DINER. 


danger of falling by the ſwords of thoſe murder- 
ing, hacking Highlandmen. Colonel GaRDINER, 
alone of all the eminent officers of the King's 
troops, ſcorned to flee: He was animated by ail 
the generous honour of a brave officer, by that fear- 
leſſneſs of death which true Chriſtian faith in- 


ſpires, 
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ſpires, by that zeal for the Revolution-ſettlement Szcr: I. 


religion, and to Britiſh liberty, could feel. Al- 


which none but an ardent love to the Proteſtunti om 


A. D. 


1727 to 


though abandoned by the regiment of dragoons, 1748. 


which he commanded, he alighted from his horſe, 
put himſelf at the head of ſome infantry who ſtill 


kept the field, and bravely fought till he was cut 


down by the Highland ſwords : He fell even 
within fight of his own threſhold. All the in- 
fantry of Cope's army, unable to outrun the 
purſuing ſpeed of the Highlanders, were either 
lain or made priſoners. To the number of five 
hundred actually fell on the field of battle. The 
colours, the artillery, the baggage, the military- 
cheſt of the royal army, became the prey of the 
rebels. The Highlanders who had not yet taken 
part in the rebellion, were encouraged by th. 
news of this victory, to haſten down from their 
mountains, in order to follow the fortunes of 
CHARLES. For ſome time longer he continued 
in Edinburgh, till the Lords Balmerino, Ogilvy, 
Pitſligo, with the Earl of Kilmarnock, had re- 


ſorted, with what followers they could muſter, 


to his ſtandard. The ſpoils of the army of Cope, 
had ſupplied arms and money, which were ex- 
tremely uſeful in enabling CHARLES to arm and 
pay thoſe who came to join him. Powerful aid 
was expected from the Clan of the Fraſers, with 

you. V. 'Þ e 
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Charles 
advances 
through 
England, 
within 
too miles 
of Lon- 
don. 
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K. Old Lord Lovar, their Chief, A regiment of 
Tebels was raiſed from among the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh and its vicinity. Additional ſupplies: 
were received from France. Taxes were, by 


CHaRLEs's authority, impoſed; the merchandiſe 


in the King's warehouſes at Leith, was ſeized for 
his uſe; a large contribution was exaQted from 
the city of Glaſgow. At laſt, after perhaps too 
long, yet an unavoidable delay, he advanced, at 
the head of about five thouſand men, to try his 
fortune in England. | 


CHaRLEs wore the peculiar garb of the High- 
landers, and uſually marched on foot at the head 
of his troops. He entered England at the weſtern 
border; while General Wade expecting him ra- 
ther to advance by the eaſtern ſide; and await. 
ed him, with a body of the King's troops in 
Northumberland, The town and caſtle of Car. 


liſle, with whatever ſtores they contained, were, 


after a ſiege of three days, ſurrendered to the re- 
bels. From Carliſle, CHARLES renewed his 
march ; proceeding, through Penrith, Lancaſter, 


and Preſton, as far as to Mancheſter. His ar- 


rival was, here, celebrated by illuminations; and 
a regiment of about two hundred men, under the 
command of Colonel Townley, joined his ſtand- 
ane He hs a deſcent of a French force 


upon 
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upon the ſouthern coaſts of England, ſoon to Seer. I. 
Caae. IX. 


meet and ſtrengthen the efforts of his inroad. In yy 
ſpite of every means which could be employed to 4. P. 


oppoſe them, the rebels continued to advance, 


till they reached the town of Derby, at not more 
than an hundred miles diſtance from London. 


All was confuſion and alarm in the metropolis : 
Numbers. prepared to join the rebels, it they 
ſhould advance to it: It was not protected by a 
military force which could be confidently expected 
to withſtand the impetuous impreſſion of the High- 
landers: It was generally ſuppoſed, that CHRARLERõ—, 
when he ſhould preſent himſelf before London, 
might, at once, become maſter of it. But he 


was diſappointed of the French invaſion, the aid 


of which he had confidently expected. He had not 
been joined by the Engliſh in any.very conſiderable 
number. He had not good means of intelligence 
with his friends in London. He had not lately re- 
ceived any ſupplies; and the Highlanders began to 
be in want of every thing. Even the length of the 
march, and the toil they had undergone, had begun 
to exhauſt the impetuous ardour of the Highland- 
ers. Three royal armies were preparing to en- 
compaſs them. They dreaded to meet the fate of 
thoſe who had in the former rebellion, been made 
priſoners at Preſton. CHarLes's own ardent 
ſpirit {till burned to preſs onwards for London, 

7E there 


1727 to 


1748. 
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e 1. there to win a crown, or gloriouſly fall. But, a 
r. IX. 
majority inſiſted, that they muſt provide for their 
5 0 05 ſafety by a haſty retreat. | 
1748. c . 
On the ſixth day of December, they retired 
1745. from Derby. On the twefth, they had returned 
'as far as to Preſton. An Engliſh army, com- 
manded by the Duke of Cumberland, purſued 
there retreat. In ſome ſkirmiſhes between the 
van of the royal army, and the rear of the rebels, 
the latter were oftener victorious than defeated. 
Notwithſtanding the inclemency of the ſeaſon, 
their want of every neceſſary, and the difficulty 
Therebels of the local circumſtances ; they ſtill retreated in 
8 good order; carried with them, their ſmall train 
of artillery; loſt but few ſtragglers; and left 
none of their number, ſick, behind them. In 
all their diſtreſſes, they abſtained from the rapa- 
cious pillage of the country, and committed no 
outrages upon its inhabitants. They left, in the 
caſtle of Carliſle, a garriſon, that the ſiege of it 
might retard the purſuit of the Duke of Cumber- 
land and his army. After a ſiege of nine days, 
the town and caſtle of Carliſle were again taken. 
Charles, with his followers, thus re-entered Scot- 
land, without having ſuffered any material loſs 
| from the army before which they fled. A re- 
| treat ſo maſterly did great honour both to the 
| military talents of Charles and the Chieftains who 
attended 
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attended him ; and to the hardineſs and fortitude Gr. I. 
of their brave Highland followers. They g- 
ceeded by the way of Dumfries to Glaſgow. A.D. 
After exacting new contributions from the people 3 
of the latter city, they proceeded to Stirling. 
An unſucceſsful attempt was made againſt Stir- 
ling- caſtle, which was bravely defended by Gene- 
ral Blakeney. At the ſame time, parties ſent 
acroſs the Forth, took poſſeſſion of Dumblane, 
and Downcaſtle; laid Fife under contribution; 
fixed their head · quarters, at Perth; and ſecured 
for themſelves, the convenient ſea-· port town of 
Dundee. 

Bur, while the rebels deſcended from the 
Highlands; while they lingered at Edinburgh; 
while they marched into England; and eſpecially, 
after it was known, that they had been obliged 
to retreat ; the loyal part of the Scottiſh nation, 
began to make ſome bold and zealous efforts 
againſt the rebellion. The Earl of Sutherland, Get ex. 
the Lord Reay, Sir Alexander Macdonald, the — 9 
Chieftain of the Macleods, the Lord Preſident the loyal- 
Forbes, the Grants, and the Monroes, all came 3 
zealouſly forward for the ſupport of the Revolu- 
tion-ſettlement, and the rights of the Houſe of 
Hanover. The Earl of Loudoun, with a regi- 
ment of Highlanders, took poſſeſſion of Inverneſs ; 


ſuppreſſed 
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1 ſuppreſſed ſome attempted riſings of the ſurround. 


us Clans; and prevented that key to the ex- 


1746. / 


treme northern Highlands from falling, to add 


5 ſtrength to the rebel-cauſe. The city of Glaſgow, 


with diſtinguiſhed zeal of loyalty, raiſed a regi- 


ment of nine hundred volunteers to fight againſt 


the rebellion. While a very powerful army was 
aſſembled in England, under the Duke of Cum- 
berland ; General Hawley at Edinburgh, muſtered 
a conſiderable force of regular troops at Edin- 
burgh. While the ſiege of Stirling-caſtle was 
prolonged; Hawley determined to march out 
againſt the rebels, that he might compel them to 
relinquiſh it, 


On the thirteenth day of January in the year 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty. ſix, Hawley 


with his troops, advanced from Edinburgh to 
Linlithgow. He boaſted loudly of the facility 


with which he would drive the rebels before him. 


He was joined by a number of zealous, Preſby- 
terian volunteers. The main ſtrength of the 
Highland army, was, in the mean time, can- 
toned on the famous grounds of Bannockburn. 
On the fourteenth, General Hawley led on his 


Battle of troops toFALKIRK. It was not till the ſeventeenth, 
FALRIRx. 


that the Highlanders began to advance to meet 
him. Before he would allow himſelf to believe, 
that 
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that they had courage to face his troops, they 


riſing ground, in the vicinity of his camp. He 
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8 I. 
— IX. 
were ſeen to poſſeſs themſelves of an advantageous . 


A.D. 
1727 to 


detached his cavalry to drive the rebels from that «748. 


ground, while his infantry ſhould, in the mean ' 


time, form in order of battle. But, the ſteady, 
alert, and well; directed fire of the Highlanders, 
and the fearleſs impetuoſity with which they ruſhed 


forwards, threw their aſſailants into inſtant diſ- 


order, and diſperſed them in haſty flight. In Flight of 
. the King's 
troops. 


their confuſion and fear, they recoiled upon their 
own infantry, and broke the forming ranks. 
With difficulty, the fleeing cavalry were in part 
rallied, and led back to the charge. CHARLES 
bimſelf, at fight of this, advanced into the thickeſt 
of the fight, with a body of freſh troops which 
he had held in reſerve. The Engliſh dragoons 
were repulſed; the infantry of the royal army 
was again diſordered: by their flight. The whole 
force of Hawley was irretrievably defeated. They 
ſet fire to their tents ; abandoned their baggage ; 
left even their artillery behind, to the enemy. 
The Highlanders purſued, with terrible impetuo- 
fity. About three hundred men, with ſome offi- 
cers of diſtinction, were ſlain in the purſuit. 
The fugitives halted not till they entered the 1 85 
of N 


Tunis 
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GR. THis unexpected victory of the rebels renewed, 


eren at London, that alarm which had ſubſided, 
2 t After they had been forced to retreat beyond the 
48. Scottiſh border. The Duke of Cumberland, who, 
Duke of after the capture of Carliſle, had returned to Lon- 
ar ins © don, came again down to Scotland to aſſume the 
ie em, command of the royal army. The Dutch troops 
_— being ſent back to Holland, were replaced by ſix 
thouſand Heſſians, who ſoon arrived at Leith. 

A confiderable army was again muſtered at Edin- 
burgh; and on the laſt day of January, the King's 

troops again advanced to raiſe the ſiege of Stirling. 
Although ſome ſupplies of money and arms, had 

been, in the mean time, received from France 

and Spain by the rebels; they, however, could 

not account themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt 

that force with which the Duke of Cumberland 

now marched againſt them. Abandoning the 

fiege of Stirling-caſtle, they now finally retired 
beyond the Forth. The counties of Fife, Perth, 

and Angus, were now ſo much exhauſted of all 

the neceſſaries for the ſupport of an army; that 
CHARLITS was Toon -obliged to abandon them to 

the enemy, and to retreat onwards into the re- 

moter northern diſtricts. Perth was evacuated. 

The Duke of Cumberland with his whole army, 
purſued the fleeing rebels with as much ſpeed, as 

the neceſſity of providing ſupplies of proviſions, 

and as the care of tranſporting the artillery and 


the 


8 nunit; oy ." Stor. I. 
the magazines of ammunition, would well per-. 


| 
| 

I | | 
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mit. At the approach of CHARLES, Lord Lou 
doun abandoning Inverneſs, retreated firſt to i | 
Sutherland, whence he was ſoon afterwards ob- 1748. 


liged to flee to the iſle of Sky. A loyal garriſon 
under the command of Sir Andrew Agnew, was | 
beſieged by the rebels; and notwithſtanding the Wn | 
gallartry of its defence, might perhaps have been, 
at laſt, compelled to ſurrender ; had not a body 
of Heſſians ſeaſonably advanced to its relief. 
Fort- William again withſtood an ineffectual ſiege 
by the rebels. The Earl of Cromarty, after | 
taking arms for CHarLts, and augmenting his 0 
army with a conſiderable reinforcement ; fell | | 
himſelf into an ambuſcade, and was made pri- | j 
ſoner by the militia of Sutherland. A ſhip with 
money belonging to the Pretender, was, on the 
coaſt of Sutherland, captured by the loyal ſer- 
vants of the King. Though the ſeverities of the | il 
winter were over, and ſpring was faſt advancing | j 
the diſcouraged Clans began to deſert the rebel- f 
ſtandard. The French Court, ungenerouſly vio- 
lating their faith to young Stuart ;. ſatisfied with 
the diverſion which he had already made, to with- i 
draw the Engliſh troops from Flanders ; and too [ 
ſelfiſh to riſk their troops and fleets, when their | 
prime object was already accompliſhed ; ſent him, 
none of thoſe powerful ſupplies which he had, 
with ſanguine confidence, expected, to enable 5 
Vol. V. 7 Q him 
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him to make head againſt his opponents, early in 


returning ſpring. Having delayed, in the fron- 


"ME 


1727 t 
4 


tier · counties of the Highlands till the beginning 
of April; the Duke of Cumberland, then, im- 
patiently renewed his march from Aberdeen. 
The diſpirited rebels ſuffered him to paſs the Spey, 
without oppoſition. He proceeded onwards, with 
his whole army to Nairn. While he halted here, 


intelligence was brought to him, that rebel. forces 


had advanced from Inverneſs to the muir of 
CULLODEN. 


THERE was now but nine miles of diſtance be- 
tween the two armies. CHARLEs and ſome of 
his principal officers conceived the deſign of ſur- 
priſing the royal army by a noQurnal march. It 
failed in the attempt to carry it into execution; 
and he was obliged to await the approach of the 
Duke of Cumberland, on Cur.Loptn-muir. On 
the ſixteenth day of April, that Duke, with his 
whole army, advanced from Nairn, to give battle 
to the rebels. The rebels did not now exceed 
the number of four thouſand men: The royal 
army was much more numerous. The troops 
were drawn out, over againſt one another in 
battle-array. In their confuſion, CHARLEs and 
his officers had overlooked ſome very. deciſive 


advantages 
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advantages of ground which they might have 2 & 


eahly ſecured to themſelves. The fight hogs. 
The powerful effect of the Duke of Cumberland's 


artillery, firſt, began to diſmay the generous 1748. 
courage of the Highlanders. The power of their Tue battle 


own artillery was, comparatively, feeble. Vet, 
they failed not to charge with almoſt all their 
wonted impetuoſity. But, their peculiar mode 
of attack had, no longer, its firſt effects. The 
_ Engliſh and Heſſian ſoldiers witl:ſtood, unbroken, 
the diſcharge of the muſquetry of the Highlauders, 
and their more impreſſive aſſault when they ruſhed 
forward, ſword in hand. An attack by the Ar- 
gyleſhire militia on their flank, where they had 
truſted to the vain defence of a park. wall, cut 
them. down with a terrible havock. While one 
part of their battalions was entirely broken; 

others fled with more of the order of a retreat. 
In leſs than half an hour, they were entirely 
routed ; and the field of battle, the road to In- 
verneſs, and the adjacent grounds were covered 
with the bodies of the ſlain. The royal army 
purſuing the fugitives, deſtroyed them with a ter- 
rible carnage. Some French ſoldiers who had, 
for ſome time, ſerved under CHARLES, endea- 
voured, firſt, to protect the retreat of the High- 
landers; and then retiring to Inverneſs, there 
ſurrendered themſelves, as priſoners of war, to 
the victors. Few of the common ſoldiers of the 


7Q 2 rebel- 
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Seer. I. rebel-army, could obtain quarter. The Duke of 


Cup. 


L—— Cumberland, perſuaded, that great ſeverity was 


A.D. 
1727 to 
1748. 


requiſite to accompliſh the final and permanent 
ſuppreſſion of this rebellion; and thinking it bet- 


ter that the victims ſhould fall, by the rage of the 


ſoldiers, and in the field of battle, than that they 
ſhould be put to death in cold blood, and in con- 
ſequence of the ſentence of a jury; had left his 
ſoldiers to give free ſcope to the emotions of their 
own cruelty and revenge. The ſoldiers had ſuf- 
fered ſo- much from Highland valour, that they 
thought, they could never ſufficiently wreak their 


' vengeance on their vanquiſhed foes. The Earl of 


Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino, being made 


priſoners, were reſerved for the ſolemn and awful 


puniſhment due to traitors. ChARLESs himfelf, 
with Lord Elcho, and a few other attendants, 
retired in ſafety, on horſeback, from the field 
of battle, and eſcaped all purſuit. In vain 
did he conſult with old Lord Lovat, concerning 
the poſſibility of muſtering a new army. It was 
too late. Had the paſſage over the Spey been 
diſputed by the Highlanders, or had they retired 
to their faſtneſſes among the mountains; avoiding 
2 battle till the Duke of Cumberland ſhould have 
led bis army into local dithculties ; they might 
perhaps have prolonged the war throughout 


another campaign. But, Rl, without other aid 


from 
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from Abroad, than they could reaſonably hope; Wr 


Cauae. IX. 


its event muſt have been certain mis fortune to 


them. 


Wurz the news of this victory excited all the 
exultation of triumph, at his father's Court: 
The Duke of Cumberland proceeded to improve 
his victory by ſuch a devaſtation of the High- 
lands, as ſhould render it impoſſible for the re- 
bels, ſoon, again to riſe in arms. At Inverneſs, 
no fewer than fix and thirty of the rebel - priſoners 
were convicted as deſerters from the King's ſer- 
vice, and executed by the orders of a court. mar- 
tial. Parties went out to ravage the whole ſur- 
rounding country. The caſtles of Lovat, Glen- 


411 


1747 to 
1748, 


gary, and Lochiel were deſtroyed. The cottages Great | 


cruelties 


were burnt to the ground. The cattle were driven commit- 


away, the prey of the King's ſoldiers. The wives 


ted by the 
King's 


and children of the hapleſs rebels, if ſpared from {<< 


conflagration and the ſword, were driven out to 


wander, houſeleſs, and without food, over the 


deſolate heaths. The chaſtity of the women was 
brutally violated, amid their ſufferings, by the luſt 
and cruelty of the ſoldiers. Inſtead of endea- 
ouring to win their affections by a generoſity 
that could ſpare them amid their diſtreſs; the 


Duke of Cumberland choſe rather to haraſs them 


with an exterminating hand, that ſhould re- 
| duce 
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duce them to a degree of miſery which might 


Comin make them incapable of future rebellion. To 


A. D. 
1727 tO 
1748. 


free the country from rebellion, he choſe to make 
it a wilderneſs. If the laws of war, and that fate 


which even the milder civil laws of mankind 


have decreed for rebellion, could excuſe his 


cruelty ; ; it muſt, however, be confeſſed, that hu- 
manity and political expediency could not but, 


alike, deteſt that barbarity which he ſeemed to 
have exerciſed, | 

Cranes had eſcaped from the feld of battle. 

But, he wanted the means for making his eſcape, 


immediately out of the land in which he had been 
diſappointed of royalty. The ſoldiers of the vic- 


torious army were diffuſed throughout the whole 
country; and, wherever he fled, he was ſtill 


within the ſphere of their vigilance, and their 
ſnares, and liable to be made their priſoner. He 


paſſed into the iſle of Sky : The Engliſh ſoldiers 


were ſtill around him. He returned upon the 


main land; it ſeemed to be ſtill impoſſible, that 


he ſhould eſcape their purſuit... But, even among 


thoſe whole fears had prevented them from riſing 


in arms, to ſupport his cauſe ; he found friends 


who earneſtly wiſhed him well, and were willing 
to favour bis eſcape. He aſſumed various diſ- 
| guiſes. 
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guiſes, Even the women were engaged to aſſiſt r | 
in the artifices for his eſcape. Thirty thouſand — | 
was the price ſet upon his head. A canſiderable _— 
number of the Highlanders were aware, that he 1748. | 4 

ſtill lurked in their country; and were even privy Th | 
to the particular circumſtances of his concealment. - | 
None betrayed him. At laſt, he found means to | 
make his eſcape; accompanied by a very few of fl 
bis ſriends, among whom was Cameron of Lochiel, | 


with bis brother. 


An hard fate awaited thoſe among his Scottiſh 
friends, who could not eſcape the rage of the . 
victors. From London, to the very northern ex- | 
tremity of the Highlands, the jails were filled with _ | 
them. All who had been formerly engaged in | 
the military ſervices of King George, were quickly | | 
put to death, as traitors and deſerters. Others 
were to be tried, as rebels, and to ſuffer the 
wonted puniſhment due to treaſon. The High- 
landers had, even in their moſt victorious career, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves .by the greateſt clemency 
and moderation. The King's ſervants, amid the | 
| ſacceſs of his arms, were unhappily adviſed to | 
forego the praiſe of magnanimous clemency, and | 
to treat them with the moſt rigorous cruelty. On | 
| 


Kennington Common in the vicinity of London, 
ſeventeen 
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Fer. 1: ſeventeen perſons ſuffered, with great fortitude, 
de puniſhment of rebellion. Nine. were put to 
N death at Carliſle; fix, at Brompton; ſeyen, at 
1748. Penrith; eleven, at York. The Earls of Kilmar. 
Execution noek and Cromarty, the Lords Lovat and Bal- 
er rebels. merino were impeached of high treaſon; tried; 
condemned to die as traitors; and, with the ex- 
ception of Cromarty, executed for their political 
crimes. Lovat during his trial and at his execu- 
tion, diſcovered a coolneſs and indifference which 
ſeemed to ſet death and ignominy at defiance, 
Kilmarnock lamented that error which had en- 
gaged him in the Pretender's ſervice. BALME- 
RINo gloried in his attachment to CrHarLEs's 
cauſe; as did a number of Engliſh gentlemen 
among thoſe who were executed on account of 
this rebellion. Lovar had been in arms for 
James, at the time of the Revolution ; had been 
driven from the ſervice of his ſon by accuſations 
which were probably unjuſt; had recovered his 
loſt eſtates and honours by a tranſient profeſſion 
of zeal for the ſucceſſion of the Houſe of Hano- 
ver ; had returned to his attachment to the exiled 
Stuarts, as ſoon as their ſuſpicions would permit; 
had, however, artfully delayed to join the rebel- 
lion, till he began to be perſuaded, that it could 
not fail of ſucceſs; and he now met death with a 
fortitude which the whole world viewed with 
aſtoniſhment. But, how little of life was it, of 


which 
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| 

| 

which an old man, of more than fourſcore years Row = | 
of age, could be deprived. His character ha? | 

been purſued by his enemies with a malignity to 4. D. 

| 

| 

i 


which it ought not, ſurely, to have been expoſed. . 


Tux prudence and humanity of Preſident Fog. 
ES, and of FLETCHER Lord Mu, rox, the judges | 
who had the greateſt influence in the ſettlement | 
of whatever reſpected the conditions of thoſe who | 
had been engaged in this rebellion, contributed, | 
efſentially, to ſuppreſs its ſpirit with the leaſt poſ- | 
fible ſuffering to thoſe who had been engaged in it. | 
But, even before the rebellion broke out, an a& 

of the two Houſes of Parliament had paſſed, 

which puniſhed the crime of rebellion with the 
perpetual forfeiture of the eſtates of the rebels, 
and with the deſtruction and contamination of 
all the honours which were underſtood, in the 
Britiſh laws, to belong to the blood of ſuch of 
them as were noble. The combination of the 

Clans; their attachment to their Chieftains; and 
the advantages of power, which theſe Chiefs . 
were underſtood to derive from the union of HE- 
REDITARY Civil JURISDICTIONS, With patriarchal . 
authority, and with the property of the fol; 
ſeemed to be the principal means which rendered 
the Highlanders fo averſe from owning the full 
authority of the national Government, which 

Vol. V. 7 R made 
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x made them terrible, and perpetuated their Jaco- 


Tun. The HEREDITARY JURISDICTIONS were, 


: therefore, by a compulſive ſale, and for a ſtipu- 
lated price, purchaſed from all thoſe of the Scot- 
tiſh gentry and nobles, whoſe families enjoyed 
ſuch yuriſdifions. The purchaſe- money, ac- 
quainting the Highland Chieftains with the uſe of 
wealth, taught them to imitate the manners of 
the inhabitants of England, and of the Scottiſh 
Lowlands: and thus gradually corrupted and de- 
ſtroyed the genuine ſpirit of Chieftainſhip. The 
ties of Clanniſb dependency were, at the ſame time, 
broken. The Chieftain ceaſed to regard his 
whole Clan, as his relations and children; began 
to diſregard their diſtre ſſes; and ſcrupled not to 
inſiſt on their holding their farms at a rack rent. 
The members of the Clans, delivered from the 
fear of their Chieftain's tyranny, and no longer 
the objects of his paternal kindneſs, now began, 
in a great meaſure to forget their relation to him. 
A new fortreſs was erected near INVERNEss, and 
honoured with the appellation of For Grokcxk. 
The Highlands were opened up by new roads. 
The numbers of the ſoldiers to be ſtationed there, 
even in times of peace, to curb the martial tur- 
bulence of the Highlanders, was greatly aug- 
- mented. Means were uſed to invite the High- 
land youth to ſerve in the King's armies. Lord 
HaRDWIckE was the promoter of a law which 
| | obliged _ 
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obliged the Highlanders! to lay aſide their peculiar Ne = 
dreſs, and to clothe themſelves in the faſhion of ao 
the Lowlanders ; which was for ſome time, very —_— 
reluctantly obeyed; and of which the rigour has 1748, 
ſince been prudently moderated. Nothing was 

more painful to them, than the neceſſary ſeverity 
with which they were diſarmed. It was reſerved: 
for the great Earl of CHaTHam, to turn them 
entirely from a terror to the Sovereigns of the 
Houſe of Hanover, into their glory and beſt de- 
fence, by calling them to a glorious and ſucceſs- 
ful ſervice againſt the French in America. The 
Earl of Burg was, at length, cordially to recon- 
cile the wiſhes of the whole Scottiſh nation to 
the Revolution and the Union Eſtabliſhment, by 
calling the Scots into a juſt participation with the 
Engliſh, in all the wealth, the honours, and the 
powers of Goverament, and by holding forth to 
the Scottiſh art and genius, that encouragement. 
which, hitherto, had been too excluſively cons 
fined to the art and genius g of England alone, 


AFTER ſuppreſſing the rebellion, 8 THE $uppreſ- 
StconD was willing to return, with renovated Res 4 
vigour, to the proſecution of the war on the con- bellion. 
tinent. The Duke of Cumberland, crowned with 
the laurels of Culloden, might now perhaps return 


to command, on the continent, with new luccels, 


7R2 -- i 
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But, in the mean time, the French forces under 
Mareſchal Saxe, had obtained the fruitleſs, in- 
deed, and too dearly bought victory of Roucona, 
in ſpite of the braveſt efforts of the Allies, under 
the command of the illuſtrious PRINcR CHARLES 
or LogRaAiNz, one of the greateſt Generals whom 


any age has ſeen. Victory crowned the Auſtrian 


arms in Italy. An attempt to haraſs the French 
by a deſcent on their coaſts, was attended with 
little ſucceſs, yet ſerved to demonſtrate the poſſi- 
bility of full ſucceſs in ſuch future expeditions 
of the ſame nature, as ſhould be ſomewhat more 
fkiltully conducted. The Britiſh nation was en» 
riched by numerous and valuable captures of the 
trading ſhips of Spain. The Duke of Cumber- 
land, after his return to the continent, ſtill ſhewed 


himſelf, a very unequal opponent to the genius of 


Mareſchal Saxe. The French invaſion was ſeen 
to advance, by rapid ſtrides into Holland. But, 
in Italy, the arms of Auſtria triumphed : And, at 


ſea, the gallantry of Axnsown and of WaRRN, in · 


tercepted a French fleet that was failing for the 
American ſeas, defeated it, and made prizes of 


the principal ſhips of which it was compoſed. 


Another glorious victory at ſea diſtinguiſhed the 


| talents and courage of the illuſtrious Hawks, 


And many ſervices were performed againſt the 


enemy by ſingle ſhips, commanded by heroic 
capta ins. 8 ö 85 


AMIDST 
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AM1DsT all this, the powers at war became, Szcr. I. 


on both ſides, defirous of peace. "The Britiſh 2 


ſucceſſes at ſea, and on the American coaſt ; the 
misfortunes of the French and Spaniſh arms in 
Italy; the triumph of the Auſtrians in Upper 
Germany; the elevation of the huſband of Marta» 


Trytrs84, to the Imperial dignity, and the paci- 


fication which had taken place between the illu- 
ſtrious Monarch of Pruſſia and the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria ; the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion in Britain 
and the new energy with which the Dutch began 
to exert themſelves in oppoſition to his arms; 
began to incline the French Monarch to forego, 
for a time, the tarther proſecution of the great 
views of his a bition. The Imperial Houſe having 
accompliſhed almoſt all the more important ends 
which they fought in the war, were not ill-dif- 
poſed for peace. The Britiſh King believing his 
Crown to fit looſely on his head, as long as the 
French might fend a rival to attack him within 
this iſle, was extremely deſirous to put an end 
to the war. 1 e, 


A GENERAL PEACE was, therefore, in the year A general 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-eight, yang 
concluded at Aix-la-CHaPELLE, which reſtored 828 


to Aultria and to the States of Holland, the TI. 3 


French conqueſts in the Netherlands; gave back 
=_ to 
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to France whatever Britain had conquered from 


——Y>-her, in North America; adjuſted the mutual pre- 


—_ tenſions of the Houſes of Spain and Auſtria 


1748. upon the Duchies of Italy; and aſſured the 


Britiſh King, that ChHarLEs the Prince- Pre- 
tender ſhould. be again deprived of an aſylum 
in the French dominions. 'This peace was 
more advantageous to almoſt every other power 
than to Britain; except ſo far as it may be 
accounted. to be uſeful towards the ſecurity 
and proſperity of the Britiſh nation, that tranquil- 
lity and a due balance of power ſhould be pre- 
ſerved on the continent, FRANCE obtained by 
the treaty of A1x-la-CHaPELLE, the confirmation 
of thoſe advantages which ſhe had obtained in 
the PRAGMATIC SANCTION ; as alſo, other new 
advantages of a different nature, which promiſed 
to raiſe her trade, in due time, into a competition 
with that of Britain. But for a commencing de- 
rangement of her Government, France was, now, 
in truth, more powerful in compariſon with her 
neighbours than ſhe had been in the brighteſt 
days of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, 


Bur, this peace could not be concluded with- 
out reducing both France and Britain to two very 
baſe and diſhonourable acts of mutual compliance. 
The King of France violated his ſolemnly plighted 
| faith 
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faith to the unfortunate Prince CHaRLEs: The Wade A. 
Britiſh Monarch ſent two of his nobles, as hoſta- = 
ges to France, till Louiſbourg and Cape Breton 4. D. 


ſhould be reſtored. | | _— 


CHARLEs, however, would not retire from 
France till the French Monarch was compelled to | | 
conſummate his own diſhonour by the uſe of force | 
againſt his unhappy guelt. | 


_ From France, CHARLESs, then, retired to Avig- 
non. The wiſhes of the Jacobites ſtill followed 
him. His youth ; his gallantry and wiſdom, 
more illuſtrious than thoſe of the family whom 
he regarded as uſurpers of his rights ; his misfor- 
tunes ; the liberality of his ſentiments ; all en- 
deared him, far more than his grandfather or his 
father, to his few remaining Britiſh friends. He 
was not attached to Romiſh ſuperſtition with a 
bigotry that would have withſtood converſion. 
He reflected with indignation, on that weakneſs 
of his grandfather and his father, which had 


made them ſacrifice an empire for the ſake of ſu- 
perſtition. Even in ſpite of his own misfortunes, 
he could not help regarding with ſympathetic 
pride, the naval glories of the Britiſh fleets, 
He beheld, indignant, that humiliation of Britiſh 
honour which made Britain give hoſtages to 
ö France. 
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Ster. I. France. He could not help boaſting, that if once 


Cray. IX. 


Gyms Monarch of Britain, he would raiſe the Britiſh 


A. D. 
2727 to 
1148. 


name infinitely above its preſent degradation. 
But, all his hopes being blaſted; he was at 
laſt induced to reſign himſelf to an ignoble life ; 
and to forget in ſloth and in drunkenneſs, that 


ambition and that generous heroiſm which had 


once conducted him into Britain, 


Tux political guilt of his Britiſh friends, was 
certainly much greater than that of any former 
inſurgents againſt the NY of the Revolution- 
Settlement. 


SCOTLAND was, now, at laſt, to be entirely 


united to England ; and the Scots and the Engliſh 


were to be intermingled together as one people. 


For twelve years longer the reign of George the 


Second was to be prolonged. The PsLHams, by 
means of the Whig Parliamentary intereſt, con- 


tinued for the greater part of this time, to ſway 


the reins of miniſterial power, with ſome ſhare 
of good intentions, but with little ability. A 
new war was again kindled between Britain and 
France, in which the talents of the illuſtrious 


PirT Earl of CHaTHam procured, at laſt, a glo- 


rious 
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rious ſuperiority to Britain. George the Second, er. I. 


_ faat' 


"ix: 


having ſurvived his eldeſt ſon FRED ERICR, was eg 


ſucceeded by his grandſon GORE THE THIN. 


narch, the wiſe meaſure of affociating the ScoTs 
and the Tox1zs into an equality of political 
power with the Engliſh Whigs, was accompliſh- 
ed by the Earl of BuTz. The refiſtance of 
the Whigs drove ByuTz from the helm of power. 
But, his views were conſummated under the 
miniſtry of Logp NoxTa. A fooliſh ſcheme 
for taking from the American colonies, by direct 
taxation, that *which might have been, yet for 
a great while, obtained from them in a different 
form, drove America into rebellion. An un- 
ſucceſsful war gave independence to America. 
The conſequences of the war, preventing from 
longer waſting her own life's blood for the im- 
provement of her colonies, and from transfer- 
ring all her wealth to a foreign ſhore; turning 
' the- Britiſh to the more careful culture of their 
lands, their manufactures, their internal trade, 
their traffic with the reſt of Europe; and yet, 
leaving to Britain, whatever was truly advan- 
tageous in the trade with America ; have tended 
to aggrandife inftead of humbling the Britiſh' 
| greatneſs. The iſſue of that war, however, had 


drove the Tories, for a time, from the helm of 


power. But, Whigs and Tories, Scotſmen and 


Von. V. 178 Engliſhmen 


A. D. 
1727 ta 


At length, upon the acceſſion of this laſt Mo- 1748. 
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Gen.. Engliſhmen have been at laſt aſſociated, under 
———-the ſon of Chatham, in ſuch a powerful Admini- 


A. D. 
1727 to 
1748. 


ſtration as ought to have been formed by the con- 
federation of all parties in the reign of Gro 
THE FigsT. The fall of the ancient Government 
of France has excited a new general war, in 
which many errors, military and political, have 
been committed, and yet, much energy of talents 
has been diſplayed. It has produced a new di- 
viſion of parties in Britain, the DxmocraricaL 
and the ArISTOCRATICAL ; in which the DRMo- 
CRATICAL will long be weak ;—will undergo 
many new . modifications ;—will at laſt triumph. 
The greateſt preſent evils of this new arrange- 


ment ,of parties, are, that it has rendered the 


OeeosIT10N weaker than the ſecurity of the Cox- 


- $TITUTION indiſpenſibly demands; has, in co- 
operation with other cauſes, converted the Par- 


liament from being repreſentatives—to a mere 
ARISTOCRATICAL SENATE, and an enlarged PRlvr 


Councir.; and has interrupted the proper com- 


munication between PUBLIC OPINION on the one 
hand, and the efficient LEcisLATURE and Go- 
VERNMENT on the other. The ſmallneſs of the 
Minoz1Ty isfavourableto the mom entary energy 
of the Government; but, in combination with 
the preſent forced weakneſs of puBLIC oPINION, 
threatens, more than any other cauſe, the diſſo- 
lution of the Britiſh Conſtitution, An uxio is 

an propoſed 
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propoſed between Britain and IXELAND, which is 2 
the only meaſure that can make the Iriſh Prote- yu 
ſtants of the Church of England, equal to Pa- Ke 
piſts and Diſſenters. It will be attended with 1701. 
very many private inconveniencies, but with 
much political ad vantage. Nothing can be more 
blindly fooliſh than the perpetual reſiſtance to 
the meaſure of disfranchiſing diſpeopled burghs, 
and to giving, by an act of the Legiſlature, the 
right of repreſentation to thoſe villages which 
have attained to the magnitude of cities. This 
might be done, in the way of taking one by 
one, in very flow gradation. It might be as eaſily 


accompliſhed as the ux1oN with Ireland. 


SECTION SECOND. 
: / 


HE importance of the tranſactions of this Szcr. II. 
period has, unavoidably, lengthened out 
the preceding ſection, in ſuch a manner, as not 
to leave ſufficient room for an ample detail of the 
materials of this one, 


I. Ler it ſuffice to relate, that during the Local cir- 
ſeventeenth century, the LoCAL CIRCUMSTANCES Sl 
of Scotland found no eminently ' advantageous | 1 
_ improvement. Few new buildings were erected, 
to replace thoſe which the Reformation had de- © 
ſtroyed. The lands were not yet diligently in- {1 
| cloſed. The induſtry of the peaſantry was ſo 
much relaxed, after the example and authority | 
of the Monaſtic Clergy had ceaſed to a& upon | 
them, and while they were abſolutely eaten up 
with zeal for the Preſbyterian Religion, that | 
they ſuffered all the arts of huſbandry to fall into | 
a ſtate of extreme decline. During the reign of | 
the Covenant, every thing but the triumph of the | | 

kingdom | | 
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| Secr, II. kingdom of grace, was forgotten : And in ſuch a 


ſpirit of the people, how could aught be done to 
improve the exterior appearance of the land ? The 
woods continued to be cut down, or to be ſuf. 


ſered to fall into moraſſes. No new roads were 


conſtructed to open up the country. Few new 
plantgtions were formed. Any new houſes which 
the gentry built, were very humble, and of an 
imperfe& ſtructure. The reſtoration of Charles 
the Second, ſeemed to give for a time ſomewhat 
of new energy to the' exertions of the Scottiſh 
people for the improvement of the aſpect of their 
country. But, theſe -were interrupted by thoſe 
troubles which civil and religious tyranny ſoon! 
after excited. The REVvoLVUTION gave a new 
animation to the ſpirit of the Scottiſh gentry for 
the improvement of their country. The conteſts 
with Jacobitiſm again interrupted this. During 
the reigns of our two firſt Kings of the Houſe of 
Hanover ; there was, comparatively, little done 
for the improvement of the exterior appearance 
of the Scottiſh territory. When other circum- 
ſtances adverſe to that improvement, had been 
overcome; the rage for the colonization of Ame- 


rica, for a while, drained Scotland both of its 
people and of its moveable wealth, in a manner 


that remarkably eounteracted every plan for its 
improvement: It is only in the courſe of theſe 


laſt fifty years, that it has begun to put on an 


exterio 
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exterior beauty, which proves to what a degree Szcr. II. 


human induſtry may be carried, even in the barren 
regions, and create more than thoſe beauties and 
riches which nature laviſnes on fairer lands, in 
more genial climates. 


Even immediately after the diſſolution of the 
Monaſtic eſtabliſhments in Scotland; the poru- 
LATION of the kingdom began to be greatly aug- 
mented ; becauſe a multitude of new advantages 
were, in their own eſtimation, conferred upon 
the poor. During the whole ſeries of the ſeven- 
teenth century, in ſpite of that miſgovernment 
by which Scotland was haraſſed, the numbers of 
the people continued, rather to increaſe, than to 
ſuffer diminution. In the eighteenth century 
their numbers have been gradually augmented, 
till the whole population of the Scottiſh kingdom 
is now riſing rapidly to complete the ſum of 
THREE MILLIONS. \ 
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II. Or thoſe LABO URS which the Scots purſued Labours, 


during the e Ger century, not much re- 


mains to be added to what has been ſaid of their 
labours in the ſixteenth century. In the manu- 
faQure of linen and of vwoollen cloths, as in the 
making of malt aud the brewing of ale, they made, 
indeed, ſome improvement. In the tanning of 
| leather, 
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Sxcr. II. leather, too, and the making of gloves and ſhoes, 


it ſhould ſeem; that, at Perth, and in ſome other 
towns, there was improvement made during this 
period. But, they are known to have exported 
their raw materials to Holland and to England, 
in a quantity which ſhews, that they were little 
in the uſe of working theſe up for uſe at home. 
Moollen cloths of a coarſe texture, appear to have 
been among their capital exports to Holland, 
during this period. The f/bery of herrings and 
of white fiſhes was carried on, as well by the 
Scots as by the Dutch, with conſiderable ſpirit 
and induſtry during this period. Dundee, Mont- 
roſe, Aberdeen, Inverneſs, were confiderably 
enriched by it. Much corn was uſually produced 
in Scotland, towards the end of the ſeventeenth 
century. In the end of the ſixteenth century, the 
Scots had much oftener needed to import corn 
from abroad, than been able to export grain for 
the ſupply of the wants of foreigners. In the 
end of the ſeventeenth century, the caſe was re- 
verſed. 


| In the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the Scots were animated with a ſpirit for the inter- 
nal improvement of their country, as well as for the 
extenſion of its trade, which if it had not been chec- 
50 by the fatal influence Wn the union with England, 

| would 
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would have rapidly raiſed Scotland into a very Sec. II. 


flouriſhing ſtate. The union with England, and 
afterwards the rage for the colonization of North 
America, admitted indeed of ſome improvement 
of the trade of Scotland, but oppoſed themſelves, 
with ſtrong force, to every domeſtic improve- 
ment in this country, till after the cloſe of the 
late American war. It is ſince that period eſpe- 
cially, that much moveable property has been 
immoveably fixed upon the territory of Scotland. 
The introduction of the cotton manufacture into 
Britain, ſending the manufacturers into Scot- 
land, in ſearch of ffreams and of cheap labour, 
has lately contributed, above every thing elſe, to 
equal the opulence of this country to that- of 
England. The Highlands are now more opu- 
lent, induſtrious, and populous, than even the 
Lowlands were, at the diſtance of an hundred 
years backwards. Huſbandry, and. particularly 
agriculture, has been carried to the moſt eminent 
pitch of improvement, and ſtil] continues te ad- 
vance. The commerce of Scotland continues to 
be, at this moment, in the moſt. hopeful manner 
extended. d 


\ 


III. TE KnowLEDGE of the Scots, has been, Kxow- 
during the lapſe of theſe two centuries, in the moſt 
pleaſing manner, enlarged. | | 

Vol.. V. 3 IN 
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Secr. IL. In phyſical ſcience, they were content, during 


the ſeventeenth century, to adopt the knowledge 
of their neighbours, without knowing to improve 
it. Kepler, Deſcartes, Tycho, Brahe, Gallio, be- 
came known to them. And in conſequence of a 


fancied importance, which, ignorant of its real 


value, they aſcribed to aſtronomy; even thoſe 
among the Scots of the ſeventeenth century, who 
were the moſt enlightened by knowledge, culti- 
vated this ſcience, and the arithmetic and geome- 
try connected with it, with a diligence which was 
not exceeded by the beſt labours of the moſt 


ingenious of the other European nations. In the 


ſcience of medicine, they were, like the reſt of 


the world, little ſkilled during the ſeventeenth 


century. The ſpirit of their theology. has ſuffi- 
ciently appeared in the tranſactions of the Cove. 
nanters. The ſtate of their Univerſities was ſuffi. 
ciently flouriſhing. Aberdeen was the aſylum of 


the Epiſcopal ſtudents. Glaſgow, Edinburgh, St 
Andrew's became the ſeats of rabid Preſbyte- 
rianiſm. When James the Sixth reviſited Scot- 


land, when the unfortunate Charles the Firſt 
came for the firſt time to ſhew himſelf to the 
ancient ſubjects of his family; verſes of enco- 
mium and congratulation, in Latin and in Eng- 
liſh, were addreſſed to them, by the members of 
the Univerſity of Edinburgh, of ſuch diſtinguiſhed 

5 — - pits 
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merit; as to be equal to competition with the Ser. II. 
beſt verſes which have been produced, upon ſimi- | 
lar occaſions, by the genius and learning of the 
Univerſities of England. The philoſophy of Deſ- 
cartes, became very early known among the Scots, 

and was taught for a while, with fond enthuſiaſm, 

in their Univerſities, by ſome of the moſt emi. 
nent Profeſſors. Throughout the country, and 
among even its meaneſt inhabitants, there was 

a very extenſive diffuſion of religious knowledge. 
Notwithſtanding the prejudices and errors with 
which that knowledge was aſſociated ; it failed 

not to enlighten the people, in a very eminent 
manner, in reſpect to the diſtinctions between 
right and wrong, between crime and duty. 
Much genuine eloquence was diſplayed in the 
meetings of the Scottiſh Parliaments, between 

the periods of the Revolution and the Union. 
Efforts in the application of literature to the im- 
provement of national and political economy, 
began to be made in this ſame period, ſuch as 
would have. done honour. to any nation. The 
names of james the Sixth, of Alexander Earl 
of Stirling, of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
adorn the hiſtory of Scottiſh Poeſy "_ the 
ſeventeenth century. 


voy; the literary glory of the Scots in the | 
8 9 eighteenth : 


— " 
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Star. I. eighteenth century has greatly outſhone whatever 
" they had accompliſhed in literature at any former 
time For a while after the acceſſion of the 

: Houſe of Hanover to the Britiſh throne, they 
produced no works of eminent excellence, 
Their - clergy were rabid and illiterate. The 
ſpirit of their lawyers was, for a time, depreſſed. 
Their -phyſicians, though learned, were not nu- 
merous, yet, the names of Pitcairne and Sibbald, 
adorning this period, muſt be owned to vindi- 
cate to their country, a reſpeQable proportion 

of literary fame. Sibbald flouriſhed chiefly under 
the patronage of the Earl of Perth, in the end 
of the ſeventeenth century. His works concern- 
ing the Antiquities and the Natural Hiſtory of 
his country, are monuments of ſcientific curioſity 
and of erudition. Pitcairne, illuſtrious as a 
medical profeſſor in Holland, at the time when 
Holland was the favourite ſeat of literature, 
choſe rather to fix his reſidence in Scotland, 

and labqured to outſhine the fame of Sibbald. 
His medical ſcience, his poetry, the liberal en- 
largement of his ſpirit, made him the ornament 
of the period in which he lived. Inceſſant ho- 
ſtilities of wit and calumny were carried on be- 
tween him and the Preſbyterian clergy. 


Is the courſe of the eighteenth century, the 
15052204 | | clergy, 
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clergy, the judges of the Court of Seſſion, the pro- Scr. IL 
feſſors in the Univerſities, ſurgeons and phyſicians, | 
have, all, made contributions to the improve. | 
ment of ſcience and literature, which have been 1 
greatly honourable to their country. In every "2% | 


ſcience, the writing of Scottiſh authors furniſh 
the belt means of inſtruction. 


In proportion as induſtry has been increaſed, 
and knowledge improved, the .enjoyments of 
lite in Scotland have been exalted and refined. 

| It now preſents human ſociety in 2 ſtate of as 
much comfort, as can be enjoyed without the 

improvement of the virtue of mankind to a 
ſtate of excellence ſuperior to that in which it 
has been as yet diſplayed. 
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N. B. Wurx the Fifth Volume went to 
Preſs, the Author and. Publiſhers had no 
doubt of the Work being completed in a 
Volume of the ordinary ſize; but having 
found it abſolutely neceſſary to extend it 
to near 1300 pages, it has been judged 1 
proper to divide it into two Parts, which | 
_ renders it more convenient and uniform. 
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